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PREFACE 


/ am happy to bring out this Facsimile 
Reproduction of the Sholapur District Gazetteer, 
which was first published in 1884 by the British 
Government in the Series of Gazetteers of the Bombay 
Presidency. The Volume was edited by Mr. James M. 
Campbell, 1. C. S. This encyclopaedic volume was 
published 111 years ago and has now become scarce 
and gone out of print. The second revised edition of 
the Sholapur District Gazetteer was published by this 
Department in 1977. However, the utility of the 
Sholapur District Gazetteer in the Old Series is still 
undiminished, because it contains authentic and very 
useful information on several aspects of life, and has 
an impress of profound scholarship and learning. It 
has not lost its utility due to the mere passage of 
time. It is, therefore, ' felt necessary to preserve this 
treasure of knowledge for posterity. There is also a 
demand from scholars that all the Old Gazetteers 
should be reprinted even though a revised edition is 
available. With these con.dderations in view the 
Gazetteer Volumes in the Old ^••ries are being 
reprinted. / am sure,^ scholars ana studious persons 
will find them very useful. 

It may be pertinent to state that a totally 
rewritten Marathi edition of the’ Sholapur District 
Gazetteer is being brought out by us. 

/ am thankful to Shri Govind Swamp, Secretary, 
Cultural Affairs Department for his encouragement in 
this work and the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Shri P. S. More and the Manager, 
Government Photozinco Press, Pune, Shri U. S. 
Sojtawane and other staff in the Press for expeditiously 
completing the work, of reprinting. 


Mumbai P. T. Goud 

26 th January 1997. Executive Editor and Secretary 



The names of contributors are given in the body of the book. 
Special acknowledgments are due to Mr. C. B. G. Crawford, O.S. 
and Mr. ShAntdrdm Vindyak Kantak, Assistant Surgeon, Pan- 
dharpur, 

Much help has also been received from Messrs, G. Waddiugton, 
O.S. Collector of the district, and H, Woodward, C.S. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 

Augunt 188 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Shola'pUT, between 17° 10' and 18° 32' north latitude and 74° 
42' and 76° 15' east longitude, has an area of 4521 square miles. In 
1881 it had a population of 582,487 or 128'84 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a realizaole land revenue of £104,969 (Rs. 10,49,690). 


Except B4rsi in the north-east which is surrounded by the 
Nizam’s country, ShoUpur is bounded on tho north by Ahrnadnagar 
and the Nizdra's country ; on the east by the Nizdm's country and 
the Akalkot state; on tho south by the river Bhima, the district of 
Bij^ipur, and the Patvardhan and Jath states j and on the west by 
Atpidi, Sdtura, Phaltan, Poona, and Ahrnadnagar. The district 
outline is irregular. Beyond the limits of the main body of the 
district in the extreme north-east lies the whole of Bdrsi, and 
several groups of Karm^la, Shol4por, and S^ogola villages. Several 
Akalkot, Jath, NizAm, and Patvardhan villages also lie within 
ShoIApur limits. 

For administrative purposes the lands of the district are 
distributed over seven sub-divisions. Of those B4rai lies isolated 
in the north-east, ShoUpur is in tho south-east, SAngola in the 
south-west, Malsiras in the west, Karm4la in the north-west, and 
M&dha and Pandharpur in the centre. These sub-divisions have, on 
an average, an area of 646 square miles, 102 villages, and 83,212 
people: 

Sholdpnr Administrative 1882-83, 
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2 DISTRICTS. 

The district has a length of about lOQ miles from the north of 
Karmala to the south of Sdngola, and a breadth of about 100 miles 
from the we.st of Malsiras to tho cast of Sholapiir. It lies in the 
basins of the Nira, Bhima, and Sina. Moat of Malsiras in the 
■west drains north into the Nira which falls into the Bhiina in tho 
west of the district. The drainage area of the Bhima, which winds 
north-east through the centre of tho district, includes on the left 
bank south Karmala, MAdha, Pandharpur, and south SholApur* 
and on tho right bank east MAlsiras, SAngela, aud south 
Phandliarpnr. The Sina, which flows roughly south-east parallel to 
the Bhima, drains BArsi and north-east SholApar on the left, and 
north KarmAla and MAdha and a little of central Shoh^pur on the 
right. Round ShoJApur the country is about 1800 feet above sea 
level. Except north BArsi west MAdha and south-west MAlsiras 
and KarmAla which are hilly, SholApur is flat or waving. Most 
of the surface rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, 
with an occasional ilevel. The shallow-soiled -uplands are suited 
for -pasture, and the deep-soiled lowlands under (.careful tillaM 
yiel^ the richest ovopa. In KarmAla and MAdha in the 
north-east and centre the water-shed of the Bhima :and Sina is 
marked by low table lands and small-separate hills. Except thie« 
the SholApur uplands are gently rounded swellings of tra^ 
overgrown with yellow^tunted spear-grass. Low-lying .villages are 
shaded by trees, and Barsi has 'large mangoo groves. 'The rest of 
the district is bare bleak and ti’eelesa. The only timber trees are 
stunted hdbhnls and mangoes and a few nims Azadiradhta indica 
and pipah Ficus religiasa. As these afford no cover tke district 
is without the larger wild animals except the wild pig and wolves. 
Near river and stream banks the soil is deep black and rich, and 
on rising ground it is gravelly and reddish, yielding little butistunted 
yellow spear-grass. In SAngola the soil is black and stony.. The 
villages, as a rule, are small and generally lie on stream or river 
banks one to four miles apart. The Barsi and Madhn villages are 
shady ; in the rest of the district they are generally bare. Except 
in SAngola and Malsiras most of the villages are w.alled. lu 
SholApur the village walls have fallen, and in other parts they are 
.decaying, though iu almost all tho gate remains. In Pandharpur 
and SAngola the husbandmen thongh poor, are skilful; in tho rest 
of tho di.strict, they are generally j)oor and careless, truetiug much 
to chance and the season. 

Except in BArai, Karmala, MAdha, and MAlairas, SholApur has 
few .hills. The chief hills are VadshighAt iu Barsi, Vaghoba and 
Bodki iu Kami Ala, Ohinchgaon in MAdha, and Gurvad in MAlsiras. 
In north BArsi several spurs from the BAlAghAt range in the 
NizAm^s country, twelve to sixteen miles to the north-east, pass 
south for a few miles. Of these the chief is the VadshighAt 
about fourteen miles east of Barsi, noted for a cave temple 
sacred to Rameshvar. In KarmAla VAgboba hill, about 210 feet 
high, and Bodki hill, about 190 feet high, lie about sixteen 
miles south-east of KarmAla. The slopes of both hills are covered 
with stunted grass, and tho tops are flat and untilled. Above the 
trap rock the hills have generally three layers of soil, a surface* 
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layer of red murum, a second of white earth mixed with lime stone, 
and a third of murum or broken trap. In the M4dha sub'division, 
about four miles north of Mddha, the mdla or highland of Chinchgaon, 
about 300 feet above the plain, lies between the villages of 
Chinchgaon Tadval and Vadahinga. The hill is steep and covered 
with grass and has a spring at the foot. Its flat top is tilled by 
Mar^tua husbandmen, and a cart-road passes by the hill with little 
trafl&c. A layer of murum or broken trap separates the black 
surfs/ce soil from the central trap. In the west of the district a 
chain of flat-topped hills rnns along south-west MAlsiras. The chief 
hill, near the villge of Gurvad, about eight miles south of Mdlsiras, 
is crowned by a temple of TukAi about 400 years old. 

The chief rivers are the Bhima, with its right bank fe6der8 the 
Nira and the M^n, and its left bank feeder the Sina which receives 
the Bhogdvati from the north. The Bhima and Sina run south-east, 
the Nira nearly east, the MAn north-east, and the Bhog4vati 'south¬ 
east. During the dry season all tho rivers are fordable; even in 
the Bhima except occasional pools the stream dries or runs only 
ankle-deep. During the south-west monsoon the smaller streams 
are flooded by local rain, and the Bhima by heavy falls in the Poona 
Sahy^ris. 

The Bhima is one of the chief feeders of the Krishna. It 
rises in 19® 4' north latitude and 73® 34' east longitude, in the 
Sahyidris in the Khed sub-division of Poona. The source of the 
river, which is adorned by the temple of BhimAshankar, is one of 
the twelve chief ling shrines in India. From Bhimdshankar tho 
river runs south-east through Poona, Ahmadnagar, Sholdpur, and 
Bijdpur, and, after forming the north-eastern boundary of the 
Bombay Karnitak, falls into the Krishna about sixteen miles north 
of Raicbur in the Nizam’s territory. Of about 180 miles which lie 
within Sholipnr limits, for a winding length of about seventy miles 
the river separates Karmdla on the left from IndApur in Poona 
on the right; for about six miles it separates M4dha on the 
left from Mdlsiras on the right; for about twenty miles it separates 
Pandharpur on tho left from M^lsit'as on the right; for about 
forty miles it passes through Pandharpur; and for about forty 
miles it separates Sholdpur on the left from BijApur on the right. 
The course of the river is throughout winding with a generally 
south-east direction. Near the centre of the Pandharpur subdivision 
it passes on the right Pandharpur one of the holiest places in the 
Deccan. Of its three feeders the Bhima receives the Nira from the 
right about five miles south-west of Tembhurni in KarmAla, in the 
west of the district; the M4n also from the the right nea^ 
Sarkoli about ten miles south-oa.st of Paniiharpur in the south 
of the district; and the Sina from the left about ten miles south¬ 
west of Ahirv&di in ShoUpur in the south-east of the district. 
The water of the Bhima is little used for irrigation. The river flows 
between high alluvial and tilled banks 600 to 1500 feet apart. In 
places it is rocky, but as a rule the bed is either smooth and gravelly 
or muddy. Beginning from the north, the Bhima is crossed by nine 
ferries, three in Pandharpur, at Kuroli Pandharpur and Brahmapuri, 
and six in SholApur, at Ghodeshvar, Kusor, Bhandar-Kavta, Sadepur, 
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Auuj, and Takli. During' the rains the Bhiroa flows full and 
strong with occasional floods. After the rains it rapidly dwindles, 
till in the hot season pools remain only in the deeper hollows with 
an occasional flow in the parts between. 

The Nira, the chief right bank feeder of the Bhitna, rises in the 
Bhor state in the spur of the Sahyadris which is crowned by the 
fort of Torna. From the Sahyddris it runs south-east and east along 
tho borders of Poona, Sitara, and Sholapur. Of its total, length of 
no miles about thirty lio on the borders of Poona and Sholapur. 
During these thirty miles the Nira runs nearly cast forming the 
north lioundary of Molsiras, and, passing the villages of Akluj and 
TAmbvo, falls into the Bhirna about five miles south-west of 
Tembhurni in Karmilla. The banks of the Nira are steep and rocky 
and its bed is gravelly. It is about 400 feet broad, and has a few. 
small pools from which water is drawn by lifts or hudkis to water 
garden crops. 

Tho M^n, a right bank feeder of the Bhima, rises in a spur of 
the Mahadev range in the Man sub-division of Satjlra and runs 
through in Sat^ra, Atp.4di in tho Pant Pratinidhi state, and 
Sdngola and Pandhai’pur in Sholdpur. Of its total length of about 
100 miles, about fifty lie within Sholjlpur limits. For about fifty 
miles to the west of Sholapur limits the river runs south-east, and, 
for fifty miles within Sholdpur limits, it runs north-cast passing 
the towns of Nazre and Sangola, and falling into the Bhirna at 
Sarkoli, about ten miles south-east of Phandharpur. The banks of 
the Mdn are low and cultivated, and its bed is gravelly. 

Tho Sina, one of tho chief left bank feeders of the Bhirna, rises 
fourteen miles west of the town of Ahmadnagar, and running 
south-east through Ahmadnagar and ShoMpur, falls into tho Bhirna 
near Kudul, about twenty miles south of Sholapur. Of 110 miles, 
the total length of the Sina within Sholdpur limits, for about 
sixty the Sina separates the Nizdm’s country on the left from 
KarmAla and Mddha on the right; for forty-five miles it flows 
through M^dha and Sholapur; and for five miles it separates Akalkot 
on the left from Sholdpur on the right. About four miles north 
of Mohol in Mddha, the Sina receives tho BhogSvati after a course 
of about forty miles north through Btirsi and the Nizam’s lauds. 
The Nira is 300 to 600 feet broad. The banks are steep and 
earthy and the bod sandy and sometimos rocky. The Sina is 
crossed by five ferries, one in Mjtdha at Kolgaon, and four in 
Sholapur at Lamboti, Tirha, Vaddakbdl, and Vdngi. 

The Bhogfirvati, a large tributary of tho Sina, rises in the Balaghdt 
range in the north-east of B^rsi, and after a south-westerly course 
of about forty miles through Barsi and part of tho Nizdtu’s dominions 
and M^dha falls into tho Sina about four miles north of Mohol in 
Mddha. It is about 100 feet broad, and has a slender stream during 
the hot season. 

As the rainfall is light and uncertain Sholapur often suffers from 
want of water. Even in ordinary seasons during the hot weather 
the smaller streams and most of the wells dry and the water In the 
reservoira becomes scanty and unwholesome. In 1882-83 according 
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to tho Collector's returns, Sholapur had 18,402 wells and 253 
ponds. Of late years much has beon done to improve the water 
storage of the district, the chief work being the making of the 
Ekruk lake about three miles north of ShoMpur with an aroa of 4640 
acres of water surface and commanding 17,746 acres of land. The 
other most important reservoirs are at Koregaon in Bdrsi, and 
Ashti in Mddha, and four watter supply-works at ShoUpur, Bdrsi. 
KarmAla, and MAdha.' 

As in most of tho Deccan, the general geological formation is 
trap, covered in most places with a shallow over-layer of very light 
soil, and in parts by a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

The^ climate of Sholdpur is healthy, and, except the liot months 
of March April and May, is agreeable and free from extremes of 
heat or of cold. The year may bo roughly divided into throe 
nearly equal seasons j the cold season from November to February 
the hot season from March to mid-Juno, and the rainy season 
from mid-June to tho end of October. October is a time of 
transition from the rainy to the cold season. During tho cold season 
the air is generally bright, clear, and bracing, the nights 
and mornings being especially cool and freshening. Easterly and 
north-easterly winds prevail but are not strong enough to be 
unpleasant. The hot season from March to June, especiaMv 
^nng March and April, is marked by a dry scorching heat 
mean temperature during this period is 86°; and the 
climate is oppressive with strong hot winds and occasional dust- 
storms. In March the hot winds blow from the east and in 
April and. May from the west The hot winds generally cease 
after nine and the nights are usually cool. During May clouds 
begin to gather, the wind grows fitful, and heavy thunderstorms 
generally cool the air. The rainy months are pleasant. The sky is 
more or less overcast, rain falls in frequent heavy showers 
broken by gleams of sunshine, the moisture is never excessive 
the tei^ereturo is generally mild and even, and the wind almost 
always fresh and cool from the west and south-west, a delightful 
change from the dry stifliug hot winds. The mean temperature 
dunng the rams is 80° and from November to February about 73° 
Bitter cold is almost unknown. ^ 


t ^ district the rainfall is scanty. For the ton years ending 

188J ram returns are available for seven stations. ’'During these 
ten years the highest recorded fall is 66 inches at ShoMpur in 1878 
and the lowest is 6 inches at KormAla and Sdngola in 1876 • the 
total average fall of tho district varied from S6f inches in 1878 to 
inches in 1876 and averaged 25| inches. During the ten vLre 
ending 1882, at Sholipur the fall varied from 66 inches in 1878 
to 11 inches ’n 1876 and averaged 31^^ inches ; at Bfirsi, about 

188- to 12 inches m 1876 and averaged 28i inches; at Karmdla 
abqnt seventy miles north-west of Shol4pnr, tho fall varied from 
34 inches m 1882 to 6 inches in 1876 aoa averaged 24 inches; at 


1 

3 


Details of th«»6 roBo^oiw are given under Irrigation in Chapter IV, 
Tranaactiona Medioal and Physiological Society, IV.iM-S. 
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Mddhaj about thirty-five miles north-west of Sholdpur^the fall varied 
from 32 inches in 1882 to 8 inches in 1876 and averaged 25 A inches; 
at Pandharpur, about thirty-six miles west of Sholdpurj the tall varied 
from 44 inches in 1874 to 8 inches in 1876 and averaged 274 inches; 
at Malsiras about sixty-five miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 41 inches in 1877 to 12 inches in 1875 and averaged 20^®^ inches; 
and at Saugola, about fifty miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 34 inches in 1877 to 6 inches in 1876 and averaged 214 inches. 
The returns show that, except at Mdlsiras where the lowest fall is 
in 1875, the year of the lowest rainfall is 1876 at all the stations, 
and the year of the highest fall is 1878 at ShoUpur in the east, 
1882 at Bdrsi, Karmdla, and M4dha in the north and north-west, 1874 
at Pandharpur in the centre, and 1877 at MiLlsiraa and Sdngola in the 
west. The details are: 


Sholdpur Dislrict Jtairifall, 1873-188%} 


Stations. 

1873. 
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21 | 

Average ... 

24 
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33 
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33 ; 
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81f 
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For the ten years ending 1882, monthly rain returns are available 
for the city of Sholdpur. During these ten years the returns show 
three months when rain seldom falls, January February and 
December; four months when rain generally falls, March April May 
and November; and five months when rain always falls, June July 
August September and October. Of the ten years, in one rain fell 
in January, in three in February, and in four in December; in six in 
March, in nine in April, in eight in May, and in seven in November; 
and in all ten years in June July August September and October, 
Of the twelve months in the year, January is the dryest month with a 
fall varying from 0'09 of an inch in 1882 to nothing for nine years 
and averaging about O’Ol of an inch; February cornea next with a 
fall varying from 0'64 of an inch in 1873 to nothing for seven years 
and averaging O'11 of an inch; December is third, with a fait varying 
from 1'46 inches in 1877 to nothing for six years and averaging 
0'28 of an inch; March is fourth, with a fall varying from 1‘52 
inches in 1876 to nothing for four years and averaging 0'31 of an 


* Besides these, for the eighteen years ending 1870 rain returns are available for 
Sholdpur, and for the eight years ending 1870 for Bdrsi. At Sholdpur, during the 
eighteen years ending 1870, the fall varied from 35*78 inches in 1869 to 13*66 inches 
in 1855 and averaged 26*63 inches. The details are : 25*75 inches in 1853, 31*68 
in 1854, 13*65 in 1855, 23*77 in 1856, 34*14 in 1857, 33*50 in 1858, 33*33 in 1859, 
33*07 in 1860, 26*47 in 1861, 23*74 in 1862, 21*28 in 1863, 20*77 in 1864,13*72 in 1865, 
20*02 in 1866, 26*87 in 1867, 25*92 in 1868. 36*78 in 1869, and 35*03 in 1870. At Bdrsi 
during the eight years ending 1870, the fall varied from 43*19 inches in 1870 to 18*62 
inches in 1868 and averaged 26*74 inches. The details are : 24*20 inches in 1863, 22*66 
in 1864, 19*05 in 1865, 22*46 in 1866, 25*76 in 1867, 18*62 in 1868, 38*12 in 1869, and 
43*19 in 1870. Bombay Qovemment Selections, Kew Series, CL. 176. 
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inch; November is fifth, with a fall varying from 2*17 inches in 1881 
to nothing fq^ three years and averaging 0*54 of an inch; April is 
sixth, with a fall varying from 2*64 inches in 1873 to nothing in 
1877 and averaging. 0 60 of an inch; May is seventh, with a fall 
varying from 4*28 inches in 1873 to nothing for two years and 
averaging 1*26 inches; October is eighth, with a fall varying from 
13'74 inches in 1878 to 0*26 of an inch in 1876 and averaging 3*39 
inches; July is ninth, with a fall varying from 8*56 inches in 1874 
to 2*08 inches in 1881 and averaging 4*20 inches; June is tenth, 
with a fall varying from 12*54 inches in 1882 to 2*05 inches in 1876' 
and averaging 5*51 inches; August is eleventh, with a fall varying 
from 17*68 inches in 1878 to 2*95 inches in 1874 and averaging 6*99 
inches; and Septeniber is the wettest month, with a fall varying 
&om 20*59 inches in 1878 to 0*41 of an inch in 1879 and averaging 
8?82 inches. Of the ten years, for one the rainfall was 66*42 inches 
iit 1878; for one 40*57 inches in 1882; for three between thirty-five 
and thirty inches, 34*17 inches in 1877, 32*44 in 1880, and 31*14 in 
1873;'for four between twenty-five and twenty inches, 24*68 inches 
in. 1875, 24*62 in 1874, 23*06 in 1879, and 22*80 in 1881; and for 
one 10*57 inches in 1876, The details are: 


Skoldpur City Sainfall, 'J87S‘188S. 


Month, 

18W.. 

va\. 

1876. 

1878. 

1877. 

M78. 

1879, 


1881. 

1882. 

Average. 

.. 

iB, 

In.' 

In. 

In. 

In. 

tn. 

In. 

In. 

in. 

In, 

In. 

J«nu«(7 

• «« ■* 

«•« 

4«a 

.44 



tt« 

».• 

... 

0-09 

0-1 

FAbruarr 


♦<1» 

• 4» 

.1. 

<yii 


0-36 


... 

, , 

oil 

Uarch 



0-80 

1-62 

0-43 


0-03 

0'4& 


o-;5T 

0 -Jl 

April 

May 

S'lW 

0-89 

0-08 

0-24 

... 

1-82 

0'S2 

0-31 

0-70 

0-07 

0-60 

4-S8 

S‘S0 

0-26 

• 


o-a« 

3'86 

0 -1? 

1-71 

0-99 

1-26 

June 

y-00 

6-18 

3-79 

2-06 

8-40 

6-50 

3-8.5 

4-01 

8-23 

12 64 

6-61 

July 

3-03 

8-68 

4-23 

3-88 

2-88 

e’25 

8-57 

8-04 

3-08 

8-03 

4-20 

AukusA 

4-8«S 

a-OB 

7-20 

3-80 

4-47 

17-68 

899 

6-29 

7-67 

7-15 

8-99 

SepjhHnber ... 

V-88 

13-61 

4-89 

0-64 

10-85 

20-69 

0-41 

12-48 

4-40 

1407 

8-83 

October 

0-81 

2-sg 

3-32 

0-86 

6-60 

18-74 

8-21 

8-19 

0’84 

0-77 

8-39 

Novomber 

• •• 

■ <« 

0-02 

•,» 

0-02 

0-99 

0-44 

0-60 

2-17 

1-81 

0-54 

: Waomber ... 

'4* 

... 

l-l* 

... 

1-46 

" 

0-04 

... 

... 

0-18 

0-28 

Total ... 

81-14 

34-82 

24-83 

10-67 

34-17 

68-42 

2-3-08 

82-44 

22-80 

40-57 

81-04 


During the five^ears ending 1882, the extreme greatest heat varied 
from 110*7° in April 1881 to 87*5° in December 1879 ; extreme least 
heat from 72*6° in May 1878 to 46*1° in November 1881; the mean 
greatest heat from 107° in May 1881 to 83*4° in 1879; th5 mean least 
heat from 77*5° in May 1880 to 62*8° in December 1879; the mean 
range from 34*3° in March 1882 to 13*5° in August 1879; and the 
mean temperature from 91*76° in May 1881 to 68*55° in December 
1879, Of the five years, in th^’ee the month of highest greatest 
heat was April, in 1881 with 110*7°, in 1830 with 109*3°, and in 
1882 with 109*2°; in one it was May 'with 110° in 1879; and in 
one it was March with 108*7° in 1878; and in all the five years the 
month of the lowest greatest heat was December, in 1882 with 90*2°, 
in 1880 with 88*6°, in 1878 with 88*3°, in 1881 with 88*2° and in 
1879Vith 87*5°. Of the five years in four the month of the highest 
least heat was May, in 1878 with 72*6°, in 1881 with 71*4°, in 1880 
with 71*3°, and in 1882 with 68°, and in one it was April and May 
with 69*4° in 1879; and in two years the month of the lowest least 
heat was December, in 1878 with 49*1° and in 1879 with 40*3°; in 
two it was November, in 1882 with 47*7°, and in 1881 with 46*1°; 
and in one it was January -with 40*4° in 1880, Of the five years. 
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Chapter I. 
Desoription- 

Heat. 


in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was April, iii 
1879 with in 1880 with 106'’, and in 1882 with 105*8°; and 

in two it was May, in 1881 with 107° and in 1878 with 104'6°; and 
in three years the month of the lowest greatest heat was December, 
in 1882 with 86*9°, in 1880 with 85*7°, and in 1878 with 85*4°; in 
one it was November with 85*1° in 1881; and in one it was August 
with 83‘4° in 1879. Of the five years the month of the highest 
mean least heat was May throughout, in 1880 with 77'5°, in 1879 
with 77'3'’, in 1881 with 76*5°, in 1878 with 76°, and in 1882 with 
76*7'^; and in four years the month of the lowest mean least heat 
was December, in 1878 with 57*3°, in 1881 with 56*2°, in 1882 with 
56'4°, and in 1879 with 52'6°; and in one it was January with 55*3° 
in 1880. Of the five years, in two the month of the highest mean 
range was March, in 1882 with 34*3°, and in 1878 with 32'4°; in 
one it was January with 33*1° in 1880; in one it was February with 
32*6° in 1881; and in one it was December with 31'5° in 1879 ; 
and in two years the month of the lowest moan range was September 
in 1881 with 17*8°, and in 1880 with 17 2°; in one it was July with 
16*4° in 1882; in one it was August and September with 16‘2°in 1878, 
and in one it was August with 13*5° in 1879. Of the five years, in 
four the month of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1881 
with 91*75°, in 1880 with 91*35°, in 1878 with 90*3°, and in 1882 
with 90*2°; and in one it was April with 90*56° in 1879; and in all 
the five years the month of the lowest mean temperature was 
December, in 1880 with 72*55°, in 1878 with 71*35°, in 1881 with 
71*2°, in 1882 with 71*15°, and in 1879 with 68*56°. The details are: 

Sholdpur City Temperature, 1873 ■ 1882, 


Ybae. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July, 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

18T8. 













Maximum 

941 

100-8 

108-7 

107-8 

107-7 

106-0 

04-3 

91-9 

94-6 

08-1 

92-6 

88-3 

Minimum 

601 

69-9 

61-2 

69-4 

72-6 

70-3 

70-0 

70-0 

70-0 

62-9 

52-1 

49-1 

Mean Maximum ... 

89 T 

98-0 

102-2 

103-9 

104-6 

99-6 

88-9 

87-9 

87-6 

88-0 

88-4 

86-4 

Mean Minimum ... 

69-6 

64-0 

69-8 

74-4 

76-0 

»- . 

72-6 

71-7 

71-3 

69-3 

64-9 

■67-3 

Mean Banxe 

29-6 

32-0 

32-4 

29-5 

26-6 

• 1. 

16-3 

16-2 

16-2 

18-6 

23-6 

28-2 

Mean Temperature. 

74-3 

SO-0 

86-0 

89-16 

00-3 

a*. 

80-76 

79-8 

79-4 

78-66 

76-66 

71-85 

im. 

Maximum 

01-7 

96-6 

105-9 

109-1 

110-0 

06-2 

94-4 

80-4 

94-J 

91-6 

89-8 

87-6 

Minimum 

61-3 

67-2 

61-7 

69-4 

69-4 

69-3 

08-8 

68-2 

66-2 

66-5 

48-3 

46-3 

Mean Maximum ... 

87-1 

92-3 

1001 

100-1 

90-8 

87-1 

91-0 

S8-4 

88-T 

88-9 

86-7 

84-3 

Mean Minimum ... 

68-2 

62-7 

68-8 

78-0 

77-3 

71-6 

71-6 

60-9 

69-1 

66-9 

68-3 

62-8 

Mean Kani^e 

28-8 

20-6 

31-3 

31-0 

22-3 

16-6 

19-8 

lS-6 

19-0 

23-0 

28-4 

31-6 

Mean Temperature. 

72‘65 

77-6 

84-46 

90-66 

88-66 

79-3 

81-26 

'76-66 

78 9 

77-4 

72-6 

68*66 

1880. 













Maximum 

92-2 

9T-8 

107-7 

100-3 

108-1 

106-1 

97-0 

94-1 

90-6 

94-1 

89-7 

88-6 

Minimum 

46-4 

50-0 

60-8 

70-2 

71-3 

68-0 

07-8 

66-2 

66-8 

68-7 

66-9 

62-6 

Meaj] Maximum ... 

88-3 

93-8 

101-9 

100-0 

106-2 

84-4 

87-0 

90-2 

80-3 

89-4 

86-6 

86-7 

Mean Minimum ... 

66-3 

60-8 

71-0 

76-9 

77-6 

72-0 

69-7 

69-6 

69-1 

08-5 

64-0 

69-4 

Mean Ranfife 

33-1 

83-0 

30-9 

.20-2 

27-7 

21-6 

18 0 

20-6 

17-2 

20-9 

22-5 

26-S 

Mean Temperature. 

71-8 

77-8 

86-46 

90-9& 

01-85 

83-66 

78-66 

79-9 

77-7 

78-96 

77-26 

72-66 

1881. 













Maximum 

89-2 

98-0 

108-2 

110-7 

109-7 

101-0 

06-6 

86-8 

92-6 

93-8 

92-2 

88-2 

Minimum . 

46-1 

66-3 

67-0 

70-0 

71-4 

68-6 

70-0 

68-6 

67-1 

60-3 

46-1 

49-9 

Mean Maximum ... 

86-7 

93-0 

90-7 

106-2 

107 O' 

96-1 

90-3 

80-6 

87-8 

91-7 

86-1 

^■2 

Mean Minimum ... 

68-1 

61*8 

67-6 

74-9 

76*5 

72-8 

71-0 

70-0 

70-0 

66-8 

61-8 

66-2 

Mean Ranfte 

28-6 

32-6 

32-0 

30-3 

80-8 

23-4 

19-2 

18-6 

17-8 

26-0 

28-9 

30-0 

Mean Temperature. 

72-4 

77-6 

8.3-86 

90-06 

91-76 


81-2 

80-2 

78-0 

79-25 

73-2 

71-2 

1882. 

Maximum 

04‘2 

98-2 

107-2 

109-2 

107-3 

99-8 

93i 

94-2 

93-4 

94-2 

OS-7 

90-2 

Minimum 

60-6 

66-6 

02-1 

67-1 

68-0 

60-1 

06-6 

67-1 

67-6 

64*9 

47-7 

60-6 

Mean Maximum ... 

89-7 

94-6 

103-Sf 

105-8 

104-7 

91-7 

87-6 

80-2 

87-2 

91-1 

87-6 

86-9 

Mean Minimum ... 

69-6 

60-9 

68 0 

74-7 

76-7 

71-4 

71-1 

70-1 

70-1 

06-0 

62-0 

65-4 

Mean Range 

30-1 

83-7 

34-8 

8O-0 

29-0 

20-8 

16-4 

19-1 

17-1 

26-2 

26-6 

81-6 

Mean Temperature. 

74-66 

77-75 

88-16 

90-0 

90-2 

81-56 

79-8 

79-66 

B8'66 

78-6 

74-75 

71-18 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 


Though over the whole district the rock is trap, nodular lime¬ 
stone or kankar is everywhere abundant. At Sholdpnr unslaked 
lime fit for whitewash sells at Jd. the pound (Rs. 15 the Jchandi), 
•and slaked lime used in building at -^d. the pound (Rs. 9 the 
khandi ). 

The building stone of the district is trap or basalt found either in 
quarries or in boulders strewn over the mitrum plain. The stone 
used at Shol^pur is brought less than fifteen miles from Chincholi, 
Darphal, Haglur, Kogaon, Kondi, Lamboti, Pakni, Savleshvar, and 
Shelgi. The Savleshvar quarries supply slabs four to six feet long, 
and the Chincholi and Lamboti quarries large stones for rollers, five 
feet long and about three feet in diameter. Rubble is taken from 
quarries about a mile from ShoMpnr, the best of which is owned by 
one Bh^u Ghongade. In Bdrsi trap stones four to six feet long are 
brought ten to eighteen miles from GhAripuri, Mohol, Ropla, and 
Shelgaon. The building stone used in the town of BArsi is brought 
from V4di three miles north-west of B^rsi and is mostly of small 
size. Within sixteen miles of Pandhai’pur are quarries of good black 
hard stone at Bdbulgaon, Bhalvani, Qursal, Korti, and Penur, and 
in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Sdngola 
sub-division in the south-west of the district. Some of these quarries 
yield atone of any size. Except a few Mardth^s the stonecutters 
and quarry men are Vaddars who always work by contract and earn 
Is. 6d. to 2s. (Re, | -1) a day. The cost varies greatly according to 
the size, the quantity taken, and the season of the year. At the 
quarries rubble generally costs 2«. to 3s. (Rs. 1-lJ) the hundred 
cubic feet. 

Road metal is commonly made from the boulders which strew the 
murum plains in various parts of the district. At ShoMpur it is 
chiefly taken from quarries, and at the quarry it costs 7s, to 8s. 
(Rs. 3^-4) the hundred cubic feet. 

Shol^pur houses are generally built with fiat roofs covered either 
with lime or mud. In mud-roofed houses layers of brick are laid 
oyer the planking and are covered with the white earth which is 
found in almost every village, or with karal a kind of sandy oily 
loam. A few years ago the Government offices were the only tiled 
buildings in Sholdpur, but of late people have begun to use tiles. 
In some cases they use the flat local tile and the round tile together, 
the round tile being laid on the top of the fiat tile to prevent leakage 
through the joints. Clay fit for making bricks and tiles is found 
near many stream and river banks. The tiles cost 8«. to 12s. 
(Rs.4-6), and the bricks, which are generally rough and brittle, 
cost 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) the thousand. 
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In the Sliold,pur. sub-dtvisioii at BhduJdarkavtlia, Ilalgur, 
Telgaon, Venchur, and several otlior places small quantities of 
hdhhul wood charcoal aro made. At Sholdpur charcoal sells at \d. 
the pound (Ra,.25 the khandi) and at Pahdharpnr and Barsi at -j^d. 
the pound (Rs. 17^20 t}\» khandi): Charcoal! is largely imported 
from the and Kolhhpur statea of Jamkhandi; Miraj, and 

Sangli. As ib i» safe from the attacks of white ants and other 
insects, the w.Qodi of the nim, Azadirachta indtca, is largely used for 
building., Its. light yellow colour deepens with age. Besides as 
fuel and,in making carts, sugarcane mills, ploughs, and other field 
tools, bdbkut wood is largely used for building. It is of a deep 
reddish colourr and is very lasting. For building purposes-w'ni and 
hdhhul' wood sell at nearly the same rates 48. to 58. .(Rs, 2--2|) the 
cubic footj as fnel hdhhul wood sells ut -^d. to the pound 
(Rs. 6-12 the khnudi). 

The dry shallow soiled uplands of Shol^pur are ill suited for trees. 
The present (1883) area reserved for forests is 242 square mOes or 
•bout 5*35 per cent of the whole area of the district. The forest 
area, is much scattered. It way be roughly divided into two tracts 
of forest land, on the hills between Barsi and tho Nazim’s territories 
in the extreme north-east and on the hills to the sooiih of Milsiras and 
Singola in the extreme south-west. Before December 1871, when 
forest conservancy was introduced, Sholiipur was. extremely bare of 
trees and bru.shwood. Almost the whole land was taken for tillage. 
Before tho great spread of tillage, which dates from about i860, 
Birsi Malsiras and Singola had large tracts of scrub forest chiefly 
khair Acacia catocho, and nim Azadirachta indica, and in tho 
valleys of the Bhima and the Sina were considerable areas under the 
hdhhul, the hur Zyzyphus jujuba, and the nim Azadirachta indica. 
In December 1871 two square miles of scattered grass land or 
kdran were handed to the forest department. During the twelve 
years ending 1883 these two miles have spread to 242 square miles. 
Advantage was taken of the shrinking of tillage which followed the 
1876 famine to take for forest about 111,150 acres or 173| square 
miles of arable land. Of these, 23,900 acres were in Sholipur, 42,150 
in Karmila, 24,500 in Madha, 1300 in Pandharpur, 7150 in Milsiras, 
12,150 in Singola, and none in Barsi. The rest has chiefly been 
taken from meadows or kurans, and from village grazing lands or 
gdyrdns. 

In 1872, at the beginning of forest conservancy, the Sholipur forest 
lands were placed in charge of a forest inspector under the district 
forest officer of Poona. In 1876 the forest inspector gave place 
to a sub-assistant conservator. At present (1882-83) the forests 
are under the charge of an assistant conservator or district forest 
officer, seven rangers, seven round guards, and eighty-seven beat 
guards, together with an office establishment of one sheristeddr 
or head clerk, and three messengers. In 1882-83 the total yearly 
cost of this staff was £1406 88, (Rs. 14,064). 

Between 1872 and 1878 no gi'eat additions were made to the foi’est 
area. Since then large areas have been almost continuously taken for 
forest, and the lands of the Sholapur and Karmila subdivisions have 
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been demarcaited^ and those of the B^rsi M^ha and M^Isiras snb- 
divisioiis have been both demarcated an d settled. In the Pan dharp ur 
and SfiiHgoIa sub-divisions tbe lands of those villages which are not 
under the command of the Mhasvad and Ashti reservoirs, have been 
demarcated; the lands of the remaimng villages will be demarcated 
as soon as it is known what parts of these villages are not com> 
manded by the reservoirs. 

The whole of the Sholapur forest area is reserved that is no timber¬ 
cutting rights are admitted to exist within forest limits. In these 
reserves, where they have been found to exist before the lands are 
brought under reserve, the rights of having periodical gatheriogsafc 
shrines within forest limdts, of using the water for village cattle, and 
of passing along the existing foot bullock and cart tracks have been 
admitted. In 1882-83 of the 242 square miles of forest land 102 have 
been reserved and 140 were proposed for reserve. Of 75d state or 
k'hdlsa and fifty-dve part-alienated or dhumala villages 351 state 
villages have forest reserves. Of these, eighty*four villages out of a 
total of 152 are in ShoMpur, fifteen out of 123 are in Barsi, sixty-four 
out of eighty-nine are in Mjldha,elghty-five out of 123 are in Karmdla, 
twenty-nine out of eighty-five are in Pandharpur, thirty-eight out 
of sixty-nine are in Mdlsiraa, and thirty-six out of seventy-five are 
in Sangola. In about one-third of the remaining 310 state villages 
reserves cannot be formed as no waste land is available; in the remain¬ 
ing two-third villages the formation of reserves will depend on the 
orders of Government. Of the total area of 164,840 acres or about 
242 square miles, 32,573 acres are in Sholapur, 8032 in Barsi, 43,495 
in KarmAla, 27,503 in MfLdha, 2066 in Pandharpur, 21,326 in 
Mdlsiras, and 19,846 in Sdngola. The forest lands are of two classes, 
scrub forest and bdhhul meadows. The scrub forest is found on 
the hills of Barsi, Md,lsiras, and Sangola, and the bdhhul meadows 
occur all over the district. Of the total area 24,885 acres are 
scrub forest and 129,955 acres are bdhhul meadows. The blocks of 
scrub forest vary from six to 3000 acres and the hdbhul meadows or 
kurans from six to 20b acres. In the scrub forests the chief trees are 
the khdir Acacia cateqhu, and nm Azadirachta indica, with a young 
growth of dpta Bauhinia racemosa, bdbhul Acacia arabica, hor 
Zyzyphus jujuba, dhdvda Conocarpus latifolia, g uti Zy ay phus xy lopyra, 
/lira?'Acacia leucophloea, kinai Acacia procera, Acacia amora, 
medshing Spathodea falcata, murmut Acacia eliunea, pair Ficus 
cardifolia, rdn-bor Zyzyphus mummularia, salai Boswellia thurifera, 
shikdkdi Acacia concinna, siras Acacia odoratissima, temru Dioa- 
pyrua montana, tumn Zyzyphus rugosa, and umbar Ficus 
glomerata. In the hdbhul meadows the chief trees are the hdbhul 
Acacia arabica, the hor Zyzyphus jujuba, the jdmbhvl Syzigium 
jambolanum, and the nim Azadirachta indica. The best bdhhul 
meadows are in sandy soil, the next best on black soil, and the 
worst on shallow broken earth overlying murum. 


1 The details are : Of ecrub forest 7621 acres lie in B&rsi, 10,051 in Milairas, and 
7213 in SAngola, and of hdhkvl meadows 32,673 acres lie in SbolApur, 411 in BArsi, 
43,495 in KarmAla, 27,503 in MAdha, 2066 in Pandharpur, 11,276 in MAlsiras, and 
12,632 in Sangola. 
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The forest lauds have little timber 6t for cutting. lu Sbolapur, 
B^.rsij KarrnAla, Madha, and Pandharpur about 186 tons (534 
khandis) of firewood, and in Pandharpur about forty large hdbhul 
and nim trees are yearly felled for local use. The woodcutters are 
Mardthds,Mhdrs, and Muaalmdus. Seven hundredweights (1 khandi) 
of firewood cost 6d. to 9d. (4- 6 as.) to fell, and sell at 2s,.. to Bs. 
(Rs. 1-1 ^)in the forest reserves. The forty timber trees cost about £2 
(Rs. 20) to fell and sell at £17 10s. (Rs. 175). The timber is locally 
used in making carts and house beams. The timber-dealers are chiefly 
Vdnis and Musalmdns. Besides selling local hdbhul, bor, and nim 
wood, which are largely used even in the better class of buildings, 
the timber-dealers import teak and kenjal or Terminalia alutafrom 
the Poona and Nagar Sahayddris either by rail or floated down the 
Bhima and Sina. The large teakwood spars for beams cornea from 
Bombay by train. At Sboldpur a species of shevri Bombax mala- 
baricum which grows like a pole with no branches to a height of 
about twenty-five feet and has a diameter of nine to twelve inches 
at the base, is much used as rafters in house and bungalow roofs. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small. During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 receipts have risen from £274 (Rs,2740) in 1872-73 
to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. During the first four years receipts 
rose from £274 (Ra. 2740) in 1872-73 to £404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 
during the next three years owing to the famine they fell from 
£404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 to £264 (Rs. 2640) in 1878-79; and 
during the last four years they again rose from £264 (Rs, 2640) in 
1878-79 to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83, During the eleven years 
ending 1882-83 the expenditure has risen from £230 (Rs. 2300) in 
1872-73 to £2021 (Rs. 20,210) in 1882-83. 


Shpldpur Forest Receipts, 187!t-73-188S‘8S. 
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Of the whole 242 square miles of forest land about one-fifth is 
yearly sold for grazing. In the remaning four-fifths, which are 
yearly sold for grass-cutting, plantations are formed according to six 
systems; full ploughing, furrow ploughing, sowing by drill, sowing 
in pits, dibbling, and broadcasting. During the seven years ending 
1883r84,1152 acres were planted by full ploughing, 551 by furrow 

n ingj 11,828 by sowing in pits, 1874 by dibbling, and 92,555 
)adcaatiug. By sowing by the drill which was introduced in 
1883,157 acres were planted. Most of the broadcast sowing is done 
on the hill slopes of the Bdrsiand Mdlsiraa sub-divisions, where trees 
have rapidly grown. Of the six systems of planting the broadcasting 
is the cheapest and is fairly successful; the full ploughing though 
more successful than the broadcasting is much more costly. As it 
is both cheap and successfnl, sowing by the drill will probably 
supersede all systems except broadcasting^ Besides' for fuel the 
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timber of the hdbkul A.cacia arabica and the tiim Azadirachta 
indica are used in making beams, posts, doors, carts, ploughs, and 
other field tools. The bark of the bdbhul Acacia arabica and the 
tarvad Cassia auriculata is used for tanning, and their pods as well 
as the flowers of the palas Butea frondosa are used in dyeing. 
The bark of the dpta Bauhinia racemosa is made into ropes. 

The’ chief Sholapur trees are ; Ain Terminalia tomentosa, dmba 
Mangifera indica the Mango, anjan Memecylon tinctorium, anjir 
Ficus carica the Fig, dpta Bauhinia racemosa, ashok Jonesia asoca, 
dvla Phyllanthus emblica, bdbhvl Acacia arabica, bakul Mimusops 
elengi, bel jEgle marmeloa, bor Zizyphus jujuba, chandan Santalum 
album the Sandal, chilhdri Caesalpinia sepiaria, chinch Tamarindus 
indicus the Tamarind, ddlimh Punica granatum the Pomegranate, 
dhdvda Anogeissus latifolia, dikemali Gardenia lucida, fsta/nd Ricinus 
communis, gvndhan Cordia rothii, hingan Balanites segyptiaca, hivar 
Acacia leucophloea,ydwb Eugenia jambos the Rose-Apple, jdmtAwZ 
Syzigium jambolanum, karanj Pongamia glabra, karvand Carisaa 
carandus, kavath Feronia elephantum the Wood-Apple, khair Acacia 
catechu, limb Azadirachta indica the Indian Lilac, limbdra 
Heynea trijuga, medahing Spathodea falcata, mendhi Lawsonia 
intermis, moha Bassia latifolia, nandruh Ficus retusa, ndral Cocoa 
nucifera the Cocoa-Palm, nimbu Bibena limmoun the Lemon, palaa 
Butea frondosa, pdnydra Erythrina indica, pimpal Hibiscus 
populneoidea, pimpal Ficus religiosa, pimpar Ficus comosa, rdmphal 
AnOna reticulata the Bullock’s Heart, rdnbor Zizyphus vulgaris, 
ritha Sapindus emarginatus, adg Tectona grandis the Teak, aalai 
Boswellia thurifera, saundad Prosopis spicegera, ahevga Moringa 
pterygosperma, ahevri Bombas malabaricum the Silk-cotton, 
sMndi Phoenix sylvestris, ahiraa Albizzia odoratissima, aitdphal 
Anona squamosa the Custard-Apple, aonfarvad Pomcina pulcherrima, 
aupdri Areca catechu the Betel-Palm, tad Bprassus flabelliformia 
tho Palmyra-Palm; tarti Capparis rythocarpus, tarvad Cassia 
auriculata, iimhar Ficus glomerata, and^ad Ficus indica the Banyan 
tree. 

In 1882-83 the stock returns showed 192,733 oxen, 101,318 cows, 
55,523 buffaloes, 10,292 ponies, 418,240 sheep, 6807 goats, 4480 
asses, and 40 camels. Exclusive of ponies sheep goats and asses, 
the returns give an average of 510 head of cattle to each village. 
In the Sholdpur district large grass lands or kurana are few, and 
are either private or mixed with forest land. Throughout the year 
the village cattle, except the plough bullocks, are generally sent 
every day about eight in the morning to graze in waste or padit 
numbers and are brought back to the cattle sheds in the evening 
by boys paid to attend them. During the five months ending in 
November the cattle generally have excellent fodder, improve greatly 
HI health, and make up what they lose in the hot season. During 
December and January the cattle are fed on millet stalks or kadbi. 
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During tho remaining fonr or five months from March to June .the 
village cattle suffer much from want of fodder, and grow weak 
and thin. In these months as the fields are empty, the cattle find 
little fodder outside of the house. At home the allowance is generally 
very scanty a bundle or two of millet stalks a head. Every 
morning and evening the cows and she-buffaloos are milked, and, 
after meeting local wants, the milk is made into clarified butter. 

Oxon, returned at 192,733, are of six breeds hhildri raised 
by Dhangara of that name, deshi or local, lamdni or LamAn’s 
cattle, mdivi from Mdlwa, aorti from Gujardt and gokdki from Go'k^k 
in Belgaura. Tho khildri bullocks are the best and the local the 
commonest The khildri bullocks are largely found in the state 
of Jath and the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi’s state 
to the south and south-west of Sholdpur. They are stout, hardy, 
and well-made mostly of one bright colour, with straight horns, 
red eyes, and somewhat fierce look, and an ill temper. As they 
cost as much as £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) the pair only the 
rich can afford khildri bullocks. The local bullocks are mostly 
home-bred and are quiet and tame. Though equally lasting 
and patient, the local bullock is inferior to the khildri bullock in 
strength and beauty. In the plough and in tho cart one pair of 
khildris will do as much as two pairs of local bullocks. In colour tho 
local breed is more mixed and less bright than the khildn breed. 
They are much cheaper costing £4 to £10 (Ra. 40-100) the pair. 
The four remaining breeds are rare. Tho lamdni is valued, for its 
size and appoarance, the mdivi is a larger specios of lamdni, and 
tho aorti aud gokdki are admired for their heads. Tho gokdki 
bullocks are better suited for carting than ploughing. The bullocks 
are usually owned by husbandmen who oso them chiefly in the field. 
Plough and cart bullocks are never sent to graze with the village 
herd. During about ten months in tho year, from April to February, 
bullocks have constant work. For about eight months, from July 
to February, a well-to-do husbandman, who has enough lands to 
raise crops in rotation, can supply his bullocks every day with fresh 
fodder. In July and early August tho husbandman feeds them on 
the fresh stalks of the hundi or eighty dnja^ivdri ; in late August 
September October and November on fresh grass, which, under 
the care of a young boy, the working bullocks aro allowed to graze 
throe hours every ‘morning; in December January and part of 
February be feeds them on tho green fodder of the early and 
late crops. During March April May and June the bullocks 
are given dry, stale, and unnourishiug fodder. To keep them in 
strength during these dry months working bullocks are also mven 
corn and oil-ceJtes. From March to May the poorer husbandmen 
who have not . much field work take to cartmg. As Sholdpur 
is the trade centre for the Nizam’s dominions in tho north and 
north-east and the Bombay Karnatak in the south a large traffic, 
chiefly in cotton and wheat giving constant work to carts, finds 
its way through and out of the district. Carting pays well and 
enables both the husbandmen and the bullocks to pass comfort¬ 
ably through the hot season and to return to field work in good 
strength. In an ordinary year the keep of a bullock costs little. 
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Even daring the hot season a pair does not coat more than 10«, 
(Ks. 5) a month. Besides this, if in regulw carting work, bollocks 
coat 3«. (Rs. li) a month for oil cakes or pend and 7«. (1^. 3^} for 
millet stalks or kadhi and other fodder. No special care is given to 
bullock brooding. Bullocks begin to work when four years old. 
They are first yoked to the lightest field tool the kulav or harrow, 
then to the plough or ndngar, and lastly to the mot or leather bag 
which takes more out of a bullock than any other work. The J^lav 
generally requires two bullocks to draw, the plough, which runs six to 
[twelve inchesfbelow the snrfaoe, requires six to eight bullocks, the 
water-bag two to eight bollocks, and the cart two bullocks. About 
1000 pounds is the heaviest load one pair of bullocks can draw in 
jtcart. As the district lis generally fiat, good roads have lately been 
unade and carts have almost entirelv taken the place of packs, 
A lew pack- bullocks are used by T4mWis or betel-sellers, Manyars 
•or hardware dealers, and either petl^ [traders. A bullock seldom 
ilives more than twenty-ifiv.e years. About twenty they become 
iOhfit for work. Then the poor generaflly sell them to the butcher, 
■and rthe well-to-do keep itihem at home till thw die. The great 
festival is Pola or ^Qlx Day which in Shofeymr falls on the 
t4iinfeiath<day of Shrdvan or Jinly-Auguali. On this day bnllocks aro 
well -wasbed, gaily dressed, and richly fed, and in the evening they 
ate taken to the village deity ii^h much show and muaic. 

Cow* returned at.l01,318 are mostly of local breed. The cows 
are all leiit to grase daily with the village herd. At home milch 
cows get A little fodder at night and again in theeariy morning. Cows 
not in milk, get no fodder till the month of Paush or Januaty-Eehuary. 
From Febuary to June, as the fodder in the grazing lands becomes 
scarcer, the cow’s daily allowance off grass is each month raised by 
one bundle. At this rate in May and June they got five bundles 
a day. In these months cows look lean and miserable; A good 
cow costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and an ordinary cow £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). "V^en about four year* old, the cow begins to bear, 
and continues to bear every year tor ten or twelve years. At sixteen 
she generally becomes barren and is IdEfc to herd with other cattle. 
As she gets little help from her owner, except a handful of millet 
stalks or kadbi and rice chaff or hhusa, she soon looses strength and 
dies after two or three years. For a day or two after calving 
a cow is generally fed on Indian millet orjvdri. To increase her 
milk the well-to-do give her for a week kfUr or boiled wheat and 
the poor give ghugri that is bdjri boiled nnsplit and unhusked. 
Along with the khir or the ghugri four tonics or maadlde ai’e 
mixed, catechu kdth, aloos bol, rock-salt aaindhav, and sweet fennel 
hadiahep. Cows are milked twice a day in the morning and in the 
evening; only half the milk is taken, the rest being left for the calf. 
At each milking a good cow gives about six pints (3 shers) of milk 
and an ordinary cow three pints (1 ^ sera). Two months after calving 
the supply of milk falls off about a third, and, in the fifth and 
sixth mouths, about two-thirds. At about eight months after 
calving the milk ceases. Of the two chief products of the cow 
husbandmen care more for the calves and other classes for the milk, 
by whom* cow’s milk is specially valued as the most wholesome food 
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for children. To husbandmen who have nothing to pay for grass, 
a cow in milk costs about 2s. (Re. 1) a month for corn and oil-cakes ; 
to others, who have to pay for grass, she costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) 
in villages and 8s. (Rs. 4) in towns. All Sholdpur Hindus except 
the lowest hold the cow sacred. To promise holding the tail of a 
cow is the most binding Hindu oath. The cow is also considered to 
represent the earth. As it is a sin to sell a cow, when a Brdhman 
wishes to dispose of one he exchanges it for some other animal. 

Buffaloes are returned at 55,523, of which 18,739 are he and 
36,784 are ahe-buffaloes. Daring the day both he and she-bufEaloes 
are sent to graze with the village herd. He-huffaloes are generally 
used for draught and field work and she-bnffaloes for milk. Their 
dullness and slowness make he-buffaloes unpopular. Few except 
the poor own them. Watermen or Bhistia use them in carrying 
water skins, Mh^rs in carrying fuel and timber, and poor 
husbandmen in carrying millet stalks and other field produce. As 
they are neglected from infancy few he-buffaloes are well formed. 
The specially strong and well m^e, which are kept for breeding, 
fetch about £7 10^, (Rs. 75); the others fetch £1 to £2 10a. (Rs. 10- 
25). They are chiefly bought by Devarn Gosdvis who sell them 
in the Konkan at a good profit. She-buffaloes are of two breeds 
gavli or milkman’s and deshi or local. The gavlVs or milkman’s 
she-buffaloes have long horns and are of a deep black colour; the 
deshis have short horns and are of a dirty colour. Well-to-do 
husbandmen keep one or two and Gavlis keep herds of she-bnffaloes. 
When about four years old, a she-buffalo begins to calve, and 
continues to bear once every year. She generally turns barren at 
fifteen and dies at twenty. She-buffaloes are milked twice a day 
in the morning and in the evening. They give more milk than 
cows. A first class gavli she-huffalo gives eight to sixteen pints 
(4-8 skers) at each milking. As it gives more butter than the cow’s 
milk, the she-buffalo’s milk is much valued, and sells at twenty- 
four pints (12 shera) the rupee. A deshi she-buffalo costs £2 to 
£5 (Rs.20-50); a gavli she-buffalo not less than £8 (Rs.80) and 
sometimes as much as £15 (Rs. 150), She-buffaloes are better fed 
than cows and cost about twice as much to keep. In towns a good 
she-buffalo yielding twelve pints (6 shers) at a milking costs £1 to 
£1 4b. (Rs. 10-12) a month to keep, and an ordinary she-buffalo 
costs 12b. (Rs, 6). In villages the cost of keeping is about three 
quarters less. The skins of buffaloes are specially valued as they 
are used in making mots or leather water-bags. 

Ponies, returned at 10,292, are rarely more than twelve hands 
high. Sholdpur is not now a good district for ponies^. The 
1876 famine and the 1879 Afghan war greatly reduced the number 


^ Mr. Broughton (1808, Letters Written in a MarAtha Camp, 44-46) writes of the 
Deccan horse. They are held in the highest esteem by the MarELthAs. They are 
bred from Arabs with the mares of the country which are very small. The Deccanis 
are seldom above fourteen and a half hands high and the best are often less. They 
are short in the barrel and neck ; have small well-shaped heads and slim remar kably 
well formed limbs; they have generous tempers and are full of spirit, and are said to 
be able to bear more fatigue than any horses in India, £300 to £400 (Bs. 3000 to 
E3.4000) is often paid for a Deccaui, 
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of good animals. la the large towns of Sholapur, Barsi, and 
Pandharpur, they are used both for riding and driving. The 
Government stud horses kept at Sdngola are largely used and 
raise a good class of animal. On the 3lst March 1883, in the 
Government stud at Sfingli were two very good Arab stallions. In 
1882-83 the number of branded mares was eighteen and sixty-nine 
mares were covered; the average yearly cost of keep for each stud 
horse was about £23 (Rs. 230). An ordinary pony fetches £1 to 
£3 (Rs. 10 - 30), and a good pony £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 -100). The 
ordinary ponies aro badly cared for, being left to graze where 
they can. The better ponies are fed on fresh grass and millet 
stalks and are also given gram or other pulse. A good pony costs 
4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2-8) a month to keep. During the three Pandharpur 
fairs in Chaitra or April, Ashdd or July, and Kdrtik or November 
a large number of ponies are yearly brought for sale. 

Sheep and Goats are returned at 425,047, of which 418,240 are 
sheep and 6807 goats. More than half the district, especially the 
three southern sub-divisions, MAlsiras Sd,ngola and Pandharpur, 
with their dry whitish-soiled grazing plains are specially suited 
for rearing sheep and goats. In these southern grazing lands 
are large numbers of Dhangars or shepherds and Sangars or 
blanket weavers. Every flock of a hundred sheep requires one 
man to look after them. Every morning they are taken to the 
plains to graze and are brought home in the evening. When starting 
with his flock, the shepherd takes with him a long rough stick to 
knock the pods off the bdbhul trees. To help him in guarding the 
flock from the attacks of wolves every shepherd is accompanied by 
a dog. Every flock of sheep has also twe or three goats to lead 
them to the grazing lauds. At night the sheep are sheltered in 
pens or mendhdvddds, outside of the village close together in one 
line. They are fenced all round with thorns except a narrow 
opening which at night is closed by a door of thorns. A sheep 
costs 6s, to 6a, (Rs, 2^-3). Every two years they bear thrice 
one lamb at a time. Sheep are reared more for their wool than 
for their milk. Twice every year, in March and again in July, 
their wool is cut. If black, it is sold to Sangars or blanket weavers 
at 6d. a pound (2 shers the rupee) and of mixed black and white at 
6d. a pound (2^ shers the rupee). At each shearing 100 fleeces are 
worth about £1 (Rs, 10) that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a year. To keep a 
flock of 100 sheep costs about £2 10^. (Rs. 25) a year for grass and £5 
(Rs. 50) fora man to look after them;that is a yearly cost of about Is. 
6t?. (12 as.) a head. Sheep's dung is much valued for field manure, bat 
as the sheep-owners are generally well-to-do landholders, they use 
it in their own garden lands and seldom either sell it or pen their 
sheep in other men’s lands. The bulk of the people eat mutton, but 
few of them can afford it except on great days. Rams with twisted 
horns, called edlcds, aro much valued for fighting; the strongest 
fetch as much as £2 (Rs. 20) each. The poorer classes who cannot 
afford to keep a cow, keep she-goats, chiefly for their milk. ^ In 
her second year a she-goat generally bears two or three, sometimes 
one and occasionally as many as four kids. As she mostly lives 
on tree leaves, a she-goat costs little to keep. A she-goat fetches 
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4^. to 12s. (Rs. 2-6) and ahn-goat 4s. to 8s, (Rs. 2-4). Goat’s milk 
is drunk in spleen and liver complaints^ and is rubbed on the hands 
and feet to cure sleeplessness. 

Asses, returned at 4480, are kept as beasts of burden by Beldars 
or quarrymen and Kumbhars or potters. They carry a load of 
about 128 pounds {’imann). An ass costs about £1 (Rs. 10) to 
buy and almost nothing to keep as they are left to pick what they 
can. Asses’ milk is sometimes given to weak children. Camels, 
returned at forty-two, are kept by Musalmsiii traders to carry loads. 
They are not reared in the district and vary in price from £4 to £10 
(Rs.40-100). Rigs returned at 180, are kept and eaten by Vaddars 
or earth worker.^. There are two varieties of dog, the common 
smooth-haired village dog and a long-haired shepherd’s dog, a fierce 
and brave animal, which is kept by Dhangars and sometimes by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls are reared by Marathas, Musalmans, Mhdrs, and M4ngs. 
Two varieties of fowl are reared the small local or deshi and the 
larger kalam, that is big bird also known as siirli because apparently 
imported through Surat. Of the common fowl the black-boned 
and the ruthe-xealhcred are found in SholApur, and the ruffle- 
feathered is unusually common. Fowlo are eaten on holidays 
by the low caste poor Hindus and sacrificed to gods in fulfilment ol 
vows. The price of a hen varies fiom 1^. (8 «,s'.) in towns to did. (4 os.) 
in the country parts. A hen lays forty to eighty eggs in a year. Bhe 
does not go on laying at regular intervals, but £as fits of laying, 
which last ten to twelve days and are separated by intervals of 
four to six weeks. In Sholapur and other large towns eggs ai'o 
sold at (3 «N.) the dozen, and in villages at about 2|-(i. (1 i as.) 

The treeless plains of Sholapur have no cover deep enough for 
tigers, panthers, or bears. The Wolf landga Canis pallipcs, is found 
throughout the district, and has greatly increased in numbers since 
so large an area has been sot apart as forest land. The Jackal, 
kolha Canis aureus and the Grey Fox khohad or lomri Vulpos 
bengalensis, are common everywhere. The Wild Boar dnkar 
Sus indicus is common, specially m Karimila. About twenty-five 
years ago Karmala was the favourite meeting place of the Deccan 
hunt The epr'^ad of tillage afloi iULiuo pig scarce, but 

of late they have again rapidly increased. Of Deer the only species 
are the Indian Antelope or /tarou and the Ravine Deer or chikdra. 
The 1876-77 famine greatly reduced the number of antelope. 
Ravine deer are rare. Tbo Alligator susar Crocodilus palustris, is 
fairly common in both the Bhima and Sina. Of smaller animals 
the Hare sassa is very common. The Ape vdnar Rresbytis entellus 
is occasionally seen. In 1882 an Otter pan mdnjar Lutra nair, was 
killed on the Ekruk lake about five miles north of Sholapur. 

’ The Bhima, Nira, M4.n, and Sina and the larger reservoirs and 
ponds are fished almost throughout the year. During the rains 
most of the streams are full of fish, but during the dry season fish 


' From iiLiteriftls BuppUoil by Mr. SlirtntSram Viihiyak Kantak, 
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are found only in pools or dohs. In Sholapur there is little large 
demand for fish. In 1881*82 the right of fishing the Ekmk lake 
close to the city of ShoMpur fetched only £2 8y, (Es. 24). Besides 
at the Ekruk lake, the only other restrictions on fishing in Sholdpur 
are on the Bhiraa near I‘andharpur where the Brahmans object to it, 
and at M6,chn\ir about sixteen miles south-east of Pandharpur, where 
a priest or gurav prevents it. According to the local Bhois or 
fishermen fish breed between May and the end of September. 
Except the maral which spawns in the hot weather in deep water, 
almost all fish breed during the rains, when the waters aro swollen 
and muddy and netting cannot be carried on. The chief 
fishing classes are Mar4,tha Bhoia, K^che Bhois, Menjage Bhois, 
and Bagdi Bhoia. Besides these hereditary fishers, Ohdmbhdrs, 
Kolis, Kunbis, Mar^thas, Parits, Rdmoshis^ T^mbolis, Vaddars, and 
perhaps all other classes except Brdhmans, Lingdyats, Vfinis, and 
Sonars, often catch fish for food. Even among Brdhmana fishermen 
are sometimes found. The Brdhman proprietor or jdgirddr of 
Amba in Pandharpur, was a keen and successful fisher. Pew 
even of the hereditary fishers live solely by fishing. The Mariitha 
Bhois are j>erhap3 the most persistent fishers and even they, 
besides catching fish, are husbandmen, litter-bearers, and petty 
shopkeepers selling parched gram and other grain. The Kd.che 
Bhois fish during the rains, and daring the dry season raise 
river-bed crops of cucumbers, water and musk melons, and 
brinjals. The Menjage Bhois are a wandering tribe who live in the 
villages bordering on the Mda iu S^ngola in the south-west of the 
district and in Pandharpur. They go from village to village begging 
and playing on a tabor or daur. They tie small wooden ploughs 
round their necks and bind iron chains round their wrists. They 
are followed by their women and beg in plaintive tones, praying 
for money as Government have fined them and they must collect 
the amount. Though they beg Menjage Bhois are fairly off and 
carry on a large trade in he-buffaloes. They bring flocks of 
he-bnfiFaloes from Khandesh and M^lwa and sell them iu Southern 
India where they are much used in field work. Bagdi Bhois aro 
also wanderers who, during the dry season, move from village to 
village, live outside of the village, and earn a living by darning 
country blankets. They carry big nets and catch fish wherever 
they have a chance. Of late the Bhois seem to have found that 
their indiscriminate fishing is reducing the stock of fish. In a caste 
meeting held in 1882, they passed a rule forbidding vmral fishing 
between April and June, when the maral are believed to breed. Any 
Bhoi, who breaks this rule, is fined 6s. (Rs.2|) for each.offence. Bhois 
are feared as magicians. Some of them are believed to have power to 
keep fish out of their neighbours’ nets and force them into their own. 
Angling is dangerous as to destroy the angler evil spirits sometimes 
take the bait in the form of a fish. Prom this danger the Bhois’ net is 
free because as the Bhoi makes his net at all hours of the day some 
meshes must be knotted at such lucky moments as to make the net 
fi.end-proof. 

Fish are generally caught in one of three ways, in basket traps, 
in bag-nets, and by poisoning pools. In catching fish most Bhois, 
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especially Mariitha Bhoia use nets^ and tte Kolis the hook and line. 
Other classes use basket traps or poison pools. The basket trap 
is set almost upright at the foot of a rapid or waterfall and left 
for the whole night. Hardly any fish that gets into a basket trap 
can escape. In poisoning pools the juice of the leaves of the hingan 
Balanites aegyptiaca, and the milk of the milkbush are used. In 
both cases the leaves and tender branches are ground into pulp 
and mixed with the water of the pool. Ten nets are used in Sholdpur. 
Of these three are plunge-nets or pagirs, the sarki, savki, and leaner ; 
three are drag-nets, th.epandi, nirdche-jdley andpharak-jale; and four 
are stationary nets t/ho kKavri, (atH, hoiki, and bhuse or kanddle. Of 
the plunge nets the sarki and savki are used by Mardtha Bhoia and 
the bolki and of the stationary nets the hhuse or kanddle are used 
by Bdgdi Bhoia. Of the plunge nets the sarki is a heavy casting 
net of strong cord with meshes three or four inches wide. It is 
worked or drawn mouth foremost. A cord, passing through its 
meshes at the outer diameter, is drawn through a mouth which 
makes the inner diameter and is pulled turning the net into a bag. 
Unless when the Bhoi sees a fish in deep water and throws the net 
over it, the sarki is used only in low water and in the dry season. 
Fish ten to twelve pounds in weight are often caught in this net. 
The savki, five to ten feet square, is conical in shape, and has 
small meshes of fine cord. All round inside the rim it has pockets 
and lead-sinks along the rim. It is used in muddy water at all 
times of the year. The leaner differs little from the savki except 
that its meshes are larger about half an inch wide. Of the drag¬ 
nets the pandi is used in water, six to seven feet deep and as much 
wide. Its length varies with the breadth of the stream. Its meshes 
are about three-fourths of an inch wide. A cord passed along the 
upper edge of the net is held on both banks by two or more men 
who either wade or float. The bottom of the net is dragged along 
the bottom of the stream and has pockets and lead sinks. This net 
is used in muddy water, chiefly during the rains. The nirdche-jdle 
is like the pandi except that it is heavier and requires ten to fifteen 
men to work it. It is eight to ten feet wide and often more than 
fifty feet long. Its meshes are about half an inch wide. It has 
no lead-sinks and has only one pocket in the middle of the lower 
margin. Two cords, of which one passes through the meshes of 
the upper margin and the other through those of the lower margin, 
are tied to two poles held upright one on each bank, and the 
poles are carried along the -banks, keeping the net at the stretch. 
This net is used in December and January. The pharak-jdle is 
conical in shape and is worked by two men. Its mesh is three- 
fourths of an inch. It has pockets all round and pieces of lead tied 
to the lower margin. To keep it tight dry gourd floats are tied 
along the upper edge. This net may be either dragged along the 
bottom by two men or worked as a plunge-net. It is used in the 
dry season in shallow water. Of the stationary nets which are set 
for a night or for twenty-four hours the khavri is a bag-net used in 
three to three and a half feet of water. It is left all night. It is 
funnel-shaped and at the mouth is several feet in diameter. The 
net is set with the mouth against the current kept open by two posts 
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one on either side. The water rushes through the mouth and the 
fish passed through a ring which has a net-septum with a small hole 
in the centre. As the net-septum of the ring prevents it from return¬ 
ing, the fish is caught in the further end of the funnel which is tied. 
In the morning the fisherman comes, opens the lower end, empties 
the hag, ties thd end, and again sets the net. Like the basket trap 
the tatti is set almost upright at the foot of a waterfall and left ror 
the whole night. The hothi is two or three feet wide and of varying 
length and fine meshes. It has no pockets. To weight it down 
pieces of tiles are tied at the bottom and to make it float pieces of 
dry gourd or light reed are tied along its upper margin. The net 
is kept floating erect across a shallow stream. One or two men go 
ahead and splash the water, making it muddy. The fish are 
frightened and rush headlong into the net. It is chiefly used in 
catching small fish in low water during the dry season. The hhiiae 
or kandale differs little from the hothi except that it is wider and 
has larger meshes. Besides these nets the ghile or pelni is a net 
tied to a triangular frame of bamboos and is used in much the same 
way as the European shrimping net. Besides by basket traps, by 
bag-nets, and by poisoning the water, fish are caught in two other 
ways. One way is to put under water an earthen pot with bread in 
it. A man stands by watching. As soon as a fish enters the pot, 
he throws a piece of cloth over the mouth of the pot and lifts it out 
of the water. This answers only in shallow streams. In the other 
device which is called vetha, a cord twenty-five to thirty feet long is 
decked with branches of nim twigs, one or two inches apart. T^wo 
men go to the water side each taking one end of the cord. One 
man stands on the bank and t'he other goes waist-deep into the 
water. Then both move down the stream slowly dragging the cord 
along the bottom and starting the fish who swim in front. The 
man in the water goes a little faster than the man on shore till they 
come to a place where two other men are standing by the water 
edge each holding one end of a waistcloth about fifteen feet long. 
The waistcloth is held open and is stretched .a few inches above the 
surface of the water with a slight slope towards the direction from 
which the men with tho string come. When they draw near the 
cloth the men with the string of nim tufts splash the water, and 
the frightened fish leap out of the water and are caught on the 
cloth. Flat stones three to four inches long are sometimes nsed 
instead of nim tufts. This device is peculiar to the Kolis. It 
answers only when the water is low. 

Except by Brahmans LingiLyats, VAnis, Mdrwfiris, and P^nchdl 
Sonera fish are eaten, by almost all classes. The Bhois believe 
that pills made of flour mixed with the slime on the body of the ahir 
Anguilla bengaleuais, especially if made up on a Saturday, cure im- 
potency. These pills fetch a considerable price in the Pandharpur 
market. The stone found in the brain of the matal Ophiocephalus 
marulius is believed to cure blindness, and a clove kept in tho gall* 
bladder of the lambda Labeo fimbriatns to cure cataract. 

The following fish aro found in the Bhima near Pandharpur: Alhut 
or pdluchi Chela clupeoides, ahir Anguilla bengaleusis, chondgi 
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Barbus ticto, cMlat or hhadgi Notopterus kapirat, cUkni or mura 
of two species, Lepidocepbalictbys thornialis with longitudinal dark 
stripes along the dorsum, and Nemacheilicthys ruppelli with dark 
stripes from the dorsal to the lateral line, doJchu or dokdd ^Ophioce-i 
phalus striatus, ddndvan or hanheri liasbora danioonius, gande-^chifi 
or Jhtinjda Ambassis nama, ghoyra Rita pavimentata, gud~ddni or 
iepdi Robteo cotio, gugli Oallichrous bimaoulatus, kdla gugli Calli- 
chrous malabaricus, ’ kdla, shengal Macrones corsula, kanosU Labeo 
calbasu, kavddsha Labeo kawrua, kharjya or khurhi Gobius giuris, 
khudra Barbus neilli, kolashi Barbus kolus, kurdu or katdrna Rita 
hastata, kutra or cUtdru Belono cancila, loli Cirrhina fulugee, maral 
of two species Ophiocephalus marulius and leucopunctatus, inasla 
Barbus jerdoni, nciktci Labeo nukta, pungut Barbus dobsoni, or 
gudadu Roh'teo vigoraii, or nihar-hadi Barbus sarana, gdnde 

Labeo boggut, shengal Macrones seenghala, sMngdta or sonkaldma 
Macrones cavasius, shlvda or varshivda ^Vallago attu, lanibda Labeo 
fimbriatus, tdmhti or karoti Labeo potail, tkaroia Bagarius yarrellii, 
vdmb Mustaoembalus armatus, and vdyadi or batdsi Pseudeutropius 
taakree. Besides these thirty-eight fish fourteen have been found but 
not identified : The ambU, called pium in Poona, is a small fish not 
growing more than two to three inches long. It has two pectoral fins 
and one small dorsal and is red in the fins and in the ventral region. 
Its body is cream-white. The bobri is a small fish. The gdgar, called 
qegar in Poona, is found during the dry weather. The ichna, called 
%chka or ichki in Poona, is a small fish found only during the rains, 
It has a pair of pectoral and ventral fins and one dorsal. -It has 
mottled spots on the body and its ossicular rays of the dorsal and 
pectoi'al fins are sharp and inflict wounds which cause acute inflam¬ 
mation, The jhinga is a small fish. The jhora called jVrivra in Poona, 
is also a small fish. The kdvli, called phskin in Poona, grows to 
about five to six inches and is broad for its length. It has two 
pectoral and two ventral fins and one dorsal. The Zona is a small 
fish not found in Poona. The padalas is like the shtvda but darker. 
It has no scales and has a round face. It has hair above the lip, 
a pair of ventral fins and also a dorsal ossicular fin. Its pectoral 
fins are strong and ossicular. The pargiri or khudra is said to be a 
small variety of the khudra Barbus neilli. The pholdii, a small fish 
not found in Poona, has two small pectoral fins. The piturdi, a 
small fish not found in Poona, has a pair of pectoral, ventral, and 
anal fins and one dorsal fin, and three to four dark cross stripes 
from the dorsal to the lateral line. The vdvns is like the khudra 
but grows much larger. It is not found in Poona It has two 
pectoral, two ventral, two anal fins, and one dorsal fin. The valanj^ a 
big fish more than a foot long, found in Poona, is of two varieties, 
hekar with ossicular dorsal fins and shilan with cartilaginous dorsal 
fins. 

A list of Sholapur birds is given in the Appendix. 
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According to the 1881 census the population of the di.strict was 
582,487 or 128'84 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
637,635 or 92'29 per cent ^ Musalindns 43,007 or 7'54 per cent; 
Christiana 625 or O'10 per cent; Parsig 157 or 0‘02 per cent; Jews 
94; Sikhs 8; and Buddhist 1. The percentage of males on the total 
population was 50'6l and of females 49'38. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 719,375 or 150'89 to the square 
mile of whom Hindus numbered 068,081 or 02'8C per cent; Musal- 
mdns 50,858 or 7'06 per cent; Christiana 386 or 0'05 per cent; 
Piirsis 66; and Others 34. Compared with the 1872 returns the 
1881 returns showed a decrease of 136,888 or 19’02 per cent which is 
due to the mortality and emigration during the famine of 1876-77. 

Of 582,487 the whole population 490,627 or 84'22 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 91,860 who were not born in the dis¬ 
trict 39,977 were born in the NizAm’s country; 15,018 in the 
Southern Maratha States; 12,365 in Sd-tara; 9547 in Poona; 4088 
in Ahmadnagar; 3834 in Bijjipur; 1134 in the Konkan districts; 
838 in Madras; 820 in the Rajputdna States ; 694 in Gujarat; 630 
in Belgaum ; 580 in Bombay ; 822 in Khjindosh ; 304 in Dharwdr ; 
223 in Nasik ; 134 in Groa, Diu and Daman; 99 in Sind ; 28 in Kanara; 
1035 in other parts of Bidia; and 190 outside of India. 

Of 582,487 the total population 472,047 (238,359 males, 233,688 
females) or 81'04 per cent spoke Marathi. Of the refuaining 
110,440 persons, 45,824 or 7'8G per cent spoke Hindustani; 41,204 
or 7'07 per cent spoke Kanarese; 15,876 or 2*72 per cent spoke 
Telugu; 4789 or 0 82 per cent spoke GujarAti; 2165 or 037 percent 
spoke M^rwari; 231 or 0'03 per cent spoke English; 134 or 0-02 
per cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese; 91 spoke Tamil; 
77 spoke Arabic; 35 spoke Hindi; 9 spoke Persian ; 2 spoke French ; 
2 spoke Sindhi; and one spoke Chinese, 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each 
religious class according to sex at different ages, with, at each 
stage the percentage, on the total population of the same sex aiid 
religion. The columns referring to the total population omit 
religious distinctions but show the difference of sex: 
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Slioldpur Population by Age, 1881, 


AAK in VRARa. 

Hindub. 

UubalmAns, 

CllRISTIANB. 

■3 

a 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

3 

•a 

f| 

£ 

*3 

E 

& 

11 

II 

^ d 

Pu o 

up to 1 


6672 

2'41 

8601 

2-44 

58K 

a-62 

626 

2-86 

10 

2-70 

9 

3-62 

1 to 4 


17,473 

e-49 

18,901 

7-11 

1346 

6-OS 

1518 

6-99 

28 

7-56 

31 

12-16 

6 to 9 


86,466 

13-40 

36,774 

13-84 

2996 

13-46 

2992 

13-79 

30 

8-10 

33 

12-94 

10 to 14 


42,401 

16-60 

84,006 

12-83 

S4S6 

16-42 

2825 

IS-02 

24 

6-48 

27 

10-68 

ID to 19 


31,740 

7-99 

20>22 

7-61 

1834 

8-23 

1660 

7-14 

80 

8-10 

24 

9-41 

20 to 24 


21,040 

7-73 

24,894 

9-37 

1766 

7-88 

2187 

10-08 

47 

12-70 

40 

15-68 

2D to 39 


23,138 

10-84 

27,IM 

10-21 

2226 

0-99 

2314 

10-20 

49 

13-24 

27 

10-68 

30 to 34 


36,004 

9-68 

36,0D4 

9-81 

2207 

9-90 

-2069 

9-40 

68 

15-67 

17 

6-66 

3& to 39 


17,709 

6-60 

16,592 

6*87 

1466 

0-53 

1188 

6-47 

S3 

8-92 

15 

6-88 

40 to 49 


33,146 

10-84 

26,967 

9-77 

2236 

10-03 

1973 

9-09 

40 

10-81 

17 

6-06 

60 to 64 


10,612 

8-90 

12,439 

4-68 

893 

4-00 

1070 

4-93 

18 

3-61 

12 

4-70 

6S to 69 


4740 

1-71 

4678 

1-72 

340 

1-62 

403 

1-86 

* 

1-08 

1 

0-39 

Above 60 


10,886 

4-00 

12,547 

4-72 

966 

4-33 

1086 

6-00 

4 

1-08 

2 

0-78 














/ 


Total ... 

272^045 

365,'&90 

22,276 

21,001 

370 

266 



The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married and widowed : 

Sholdpur Marriage DetaiU, 1881. 


Unmarried ... 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried ... 

Harried 

Widowed 

BlNDUa 

Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen, 

Fineeti to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Females 

69,003 

799 

84 

66,244 

6665 

279 

36,979 

4860 

622 

12,202 

20,479 

1324 

13,167 

7903 

680 

673 

18,268 

1281 

8773 

37,344 

3070 

600 

46,493 

6023 

3120 

81,908 

13,068 

606 

48,679 

47,792 

121,637 

132,874 

17,684 

70,415 

138,677 

66,698 

MUSALMA'NS. 

4849 

08 

9 

4868 

261 

IT 

3177 

331 

28 

1564 

1208 

03 

1371 

431 

42 

119 

1847 

84 

1186 

2579 

217 

116 

3829 

467 

889 

6600 

1109 

142 

8836 

3801 

10,972 

0390 

1406 

6708 

10,471 

442-3 
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Sholdpur Marnage Detaila, 1881 —contimied. 



CHRISTIANS. 



Ten to 

Fifteen to 

Twenty to 

Thirty and 

Total. 




Fourteen. 

Nineteen. 

Twenty-nine. 

Over. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Male's. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Moles. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Females 

UnttiarrieJ 

GB 

73 

‘J3 

‘26 

2Q 

12 

sa 

.'i 

37 

3 

20.1 

119 

Mavnod 

... 

. . 

1 

1 

.1 

12 

39 

58 

111 

40 

15'J 

116 

Widowed 







1 

4 

14 

‘71 

15 

25 







pAbsis. 

■ 





Unmarried 

24 

2(5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

t 

2. 


37 

34 

Married 




2 

1 

e 

10 

19 

28 

8 

39 

38 

Widowed 

... 



... 





1 

8 

1 

8 


OTHERS. 

Unmarried 

17 

19 

7 

10 

1 




4 


29 

29 

Married 




1 

i 

s 

1 

7 

10 

8 

13 

21 

Widowed 

... 




... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

C 

4 

7 


According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the popu¬ 
lation into six classes : 

I. —In Government Service, Learned Professions, Liternture and Arts 11,.'352 

or 1'98 per cent. 

II. —In House Service 6868 or 1'17 per cent. 

III. ~Ih Trade and Commerce 5938 or I'Ol per cent. 

IV. —In Agriculture 210,667 or 36'16 percent. 

V. —In Crafts and Industries 60,962 or 10'46 per cent. 

VI. —In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including children, 286,510 

or ‘IS'lS per cent. 

According to the 1881 census of 97,882 houses, 81,203 were 
occupied and 16,679 were empty. The total gave an average of 
21'65 houses to the square mile, and the 81,203 occupied houses an 
average of 7*17 inmates to each house. 

According to tho 1881 census, six towns had more than 5000 
and three of the six had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these six towns which together nuuibered 109,885 or 18‘86 per 
cent of the population the 472,602 inhabitants of Sholapur were 
distributed over 706 villages giving an average of one village for 
6'40 square miles, and of 669'40 people to each village. Of the 
706 villages 33 had less than 100 people, 78 between 100 and 200, 
243 between 200 and 500, 230 between 500 and 1000, 96 between 
1000 and 2000, 16 between 2000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 
and 5000. 

Bya/ hm ana^ according to the 18 81 census included thirteenclasses 
with a strength of 26,979 or 5‘01 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: 
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1 These accounts of Hindu castes have been compiled from materials collected by 
Mr, ShAntirAm VitiAyak Kantak, L.M., Assistant Surggiyii. Eandharpur; and 
Mr. K. Raghundthji of Bombay. 
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Dtuhasths. DeshaStllS, or Desh that is either Plain or Local Brahmans, are 

returned as numbering 23,360 and as found over the whole district. 
They are old settlers in the district and have no tradition or memory 
of any earlier home. They are divided into Ashvalayans, K4nvs, 
and yajusshdkhis or Madhyandins, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Among the members of the same section intermarriage 
cannot take place the family stocks or gotras are the same. 
Their surnames are Aradhe, Dandvnto, Deshpd-ude, Gat^de, Gore, 
Gulj^lr, KdLlo, Kdnde, Konkne, T^the, and Thite. Persons bearing 
the same surname cannot intermarry unless the surname is only 
an office or calling name. Thus a Deshpdnde of one village can give 
his daughter in marriage to a Deshp^nJe of another village pro¬ 
vided their family stocks are different. The names in common use 
among men are Anant, Bandoba, Bhagvant, Bindo, Gindo, Krishna- 
chdrya, Malhar, Narhari, Shdmraj, Timkji, Venimddhav, and 
Yamajij and among women, Gita, Koyna, Krishna, Lakshnii, Hadha, 
Rahi, Sarasvati, and Satyabhdma. They are generally dark with 
regular features, but are rougher, hardier, and less acute than 
Konkanaath Brahmans. The women,like tbemen, are dark and rough, 
and not so goodlooking as the Konkanasth women. They speak a 
broad-toned MarAfchi with a drawl and without the Konkanasth nasal 
twang.^ Deshasth Brdbmanslive in houses of the better sort one or 
more storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. 
Almost all the houses are built round an open square or chauk on 
one side of which in the upper storey is the kitchen and underneath 
it‘the cattle shed. In a niche in the wall hear the kitchen door 
are the house gods, near whom an oil lamp is kept constantly 
burning. Their house goods include copper and brass pots and 
pans, plates, ladles, and cups, also cots, bedding, and quilts. They 
generally have no servants, the women of the house doing all the 
work. Those who have fields keep cattle but families with fields 
and cattle are unusual. They have no pet animals or birds and are 
a thrifty careful people. They are vegetarians, whose staple food 
is millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They are extremely 
fond of spices and chillies. They are great eaters but are not 
skilful cooks. They serve their food without neatness or finish and 
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Sholdpur BrAhmaiis, 1881. 


PlVIBlON. 

Male!!. 

FemnleB, 

Total. 

Diviato.v. 

kales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deafiasths ... 
Devrukhus 

Q-oIakft . 

Gujaratifl . 

Kanaujs . 

KAT-hAdiB ... 
Konkanaaths 
Mirw&rls ... 

11,924 

4 
11 
111 
104 
139 
87 £. 
27 

11.43(1 

4 

17 

96 

11& 

121 

7.‘''2 

40 

23,300 

a 

28 

337 

279 

360 

1627 

67 

H&niAnujs. 

Shfcnvia 

Telari^ ...' 

Tiruuls . 

Vidors . 

11 

102 

34 

179 

126 

3 

G3 

22 

ISO 

165 

14 

165 

66 

359 

281 

Total ... 

13,866 

13,114 

26,970 


1 For no, ndhitt ndhUa ia eoIloqoiaUy need ; for k</,ratdt, hoJatdt, and jdldi they Bay 
haratet. Mat, undfdtet; for bdlantjkdlioT is in childbed, kodcmijhdli; for ajdri dkeo: 
sick nijla dht ; for jvdri, millet, ddne ; for wheat bread, tukda ; for sutah monminj 
gunta ; for over or lample, vdk; and for chikhal or filth, chiMioL 
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have seldom auy delicacies. They like coarse sugar better than 
fine sugar because coarse sugar is sweeter. Some use the charcoal 
of the castor oil plant and others use cow’s urine as a spice. Their 
chief holiday dishes are gram cakes or puranpolis and sugared and 
spiced milk. Except the Shakts or worshippers of female energies 
they do not use liquor, and few of them either smoke tobacco or 
hemp, or drink hemp water. Snuff-taking and tobacco'chewing 
is common and betel-eating is universal. The men wear the top- 
knot and the moustache, but neither the beard nor the whiskei’S. 
They dress in a waistcloth, a waistcoat or a coat, a headscarf or 
turban, a .shouldercloth, and shoes or sandals. Except in public the 
shouldercloth takes the place of the coat and waistcoat. The 
women dress in the backed bodice and the full Mardtha robe with 
the skirt drawn back between the feet and tucked in at the waist 
behind. They mark their brows with a large red circle and braid 
the hair into a coil like a scorpion’s tail. They generally wear false 
hair but do not deck it with flowers. They do not dress with taste 
or show any liking for gay colours. They have rich clothes in store 
many of which have been handed down two or three getierations. 
As a class they are indolent, and untidy, but thrifty and hospitable, 
and franker and less cunning than Konkanaaths. Their slovenliness 
and dullness have given them the name of dhdmyds or dhdmgands, 
that is stay-at-homes. They are writers, bankers, moneylenders and 
changers, traders, medical practitioners, landholders, priests, and 
beggars. They claim to be superior to all Brahmans, professing to 
look down on the Konkanasths as Paraslmvilm’B creation or srishti. 
They associate freely with Konkanasths and Karhadd,3, and eat with 
them, but except in a few cases do not marry with them. Somo 
are Smarts or followers of the doctrine that the soul and the 
universe are the same, and others are Bhagvats who hold that the 
soul and universe are distinct. The members of both sects worship 
all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary fasts 
and festivals. Their priests belong to their own caste. They make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, Mathura, 
NiLsik, Paiidharpur, Ramoshvar, and Tuljdpur. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, 
and consult oracles. They always have their horoscopes cast, and 
’^hen anything goes wrong they either consult their horoscopes or go 
to an astrologer. They have house gods and goddesses, goddesses 
being more f requen tly worshipped. Some of the goddesses Karamma, 
Sahadevi, Shakambari, and Yallarntna, seem to point to a Dravidian 
that is an eastern or a southern origin. In social matters they belong 
to the great local community of Brahmans which includes the members 
of the Chitpdvan, Deshasth, Devrukha, and Karhada castes. They 
send their boys to school and are a rising class. 

Devrukha Bra'hmans, of whom there is only one family 
of eight returned from Malsiras, are immigrants from Devrukli in 
Ratndgiri. They have no subdivisions and their family stocks or 
gotraa are Atri, Jamadagnya, and Kdshyap. Their surnames are 
Joshi, Mule, and Padval. Sameness of stock not sameness of 
surname bars marriage. In house, dress, food, and customs they do 
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not differ from Deshasths. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, 
keep all Brdhmaiiic fasts and festivals, and go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Jejnri, Ndsik, and Pandharpur,. They believe in sorcery 
and witchcraft, and consult oracles. They form part of the great 
Brdhman community, and settle social disputes at meetings of local 
Deshasths, Chitpilvans, Kerhadds, and Devrukhds. They send their 
boys to school, and are in easy circumstances. 

Gola>kB are returned as numbering twenty-eigbt and as found only 
in Barsi and in Pandharpur. They eay they are Govardhan Brah¬ 
mans, and that they are considered degraded because their ancestors 
instead of rearing cows, sold them and lived on the proceeds,^ 
They say they came to Sholapur from Parali Vaijndth in the 
Konkan about fifty years ago in search of work. They are divided 
into Mund, Pund, and Rand Golaks who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Of these the Mund Golaks are said to be the offspring 
of widows whose heads have been shaved; the Funds the offspring 
of widows who became pregnant within a year of their husband^s 
death, and the Rands of widows whose heads have not been 
shaved. The names of their family stocks or gotras are Bharadvd.j, 
Bhargav, Kashyap, Kausik, Saukhydyan, Vasishth and Vats; and 
their surnames are Aldte, te, Avte, K^kde, Kolsune, Mandvale, 
Niichne, PAchpore, Pol4de, Rishi, and Supnekar, Persons bearing 
the same stock name and the same surname cannot intermarry. 
They look like Deshasths, and differ little from Deshasths in speech 
house food or dress. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but neither neat nor clean. They are writers, money¬ 
changers, cloth merchants, messengers, andhusbandmen. Boys begin 
to work at fifteen and are thoroughly trained in three or five years. 
The women, besides looking after the house, help the men in the 
field, watching the crops and reaping at harvest. The men do not 
work in the fields without the help of Kunbi servants or labourers. 
Those who keep cloth shops buy the cloth in Poona, Bombay, or 
(ShoUpur, and sell it at a profit of about six per cent (1 a. in the 
rupee). They generally sell country made cloth. Most of them have 
some small capital, and to increase their business take in partners. 
Their work is not steady and their income is doubtful. Many are 
in debt which they say is due to heavy marriage expenses. They 
have not much credit but can borrow up to £50 (Rs. 500) at eighteen 
to twenty per cent a year. They claim to be equal to Deshasth 
Brahmans, but Deshasths consider them inferior and neither eat 
nor drink with them. They worship the usual Brdhman and local 
gods and goddesses, especially Bahiroba,Khandoba, andtheBbavdnis 
of Aundb, Kolhapur, and Tuljdpur, They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts and call Deshasth Brdhmans to officiate at their houses. They 
go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Allahabad, Benares, Jejuri, Oudh, 
Pandharpur, and TuljApur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. 
When a child is born, a midwife who is generally a Kunbi cuts its 
navel cord, puts the cord and the after-birth in an earthen jar along 


’ Details of Govardban Br&bmans are givcu in the N^sik Statistical Account. 
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with a copper coin, a turmeric root, and a betelnut, and buries the 
whole in the lying-in room. The child and its mother are bathed in 
warm water and laid on the cot. For the first day the child is fed 
on castor oil, on the second on honey, and from the third on its 
mother’s milk^ For the first five days the mother is fed on rice and 
clarified butter. In the evening of the fifth day an image of the 
goddess Satvai is placed on a grindstone in the lying-in room and 
surrounded ^ith five to ten dough lamps. On the stone are laid 
a blank sheet of paper, a pen, and some ink and the knife with 
which the navel cord was cut. The midwife lights a brass hanging 
lamp, worships the stone and the articles on the stone, offers them 
cooked rice and butter, and begs them to be kind to the child 
and the mother. For ten days after the birth the mother and her 
family remain impure, and either on the twelfth or on the thirteenth 
the child is laid in the cradle and named. When the child is 
between a month and three years old its hair is clipped for 
the first time. It is seated on its maternal uncle’s knee, has 
its hair cut by a barber, is bathed, dressed in new clothes, and 
taken to the village temple. A dinner is given to near relations the 
chief guests being a married woman and her husband. A Golak boy 
is girt with the sacred thread between his fifth and his eleventh year. 
A couple of days before the girding, the boy’s parents and a few 
near relations accompanied by music start to ask neighbour relations 
and friends always beginning with the village god. At the house a 
booth is made and an earthen altar raised facing the west. On the 
day before the day fixed for the girding the rice-pounding and god- 
installing are performed. On the thread-girding day the family 
barbel* shaves the boy’s head and the boy eats from the same plate 
with his mother for the last time. His brow i.s deckedwith ornaments 
and flowers, he bows low before the-house gods, his elders, and the 
learned Brahmans, and sits on the altar on a heap of rice in front 
of his father. Between the boy and bis father two male relations 
hold a sheet of unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and 
the family priest hands grains of red rice both to male and female 
guests. The astrologer or in his absence the family priest repeats 
verses and when the lucky moment has come the cloth is pulled on 
one side, the musicians play, and the guests throw rice over the boy’s 
head. The hoy makes a low bow before his father, and the father 
takes him with both his hands and seats him on his knees. The 
priest kindles the sacred fire on the altar in front of the father and 
feeds it with firewood, cowdung cakes, and butter. The priest ties 
a cotton thread round the boy’s waist and gives Him a loincloth to 
wear. He rolls a piece of cloth round his waist and another round 
his shoulders. A piece of deer skin is hung on the boy’s left shoulder 
in the same way as the sacred thread. A sacred thread is thrown 
round his left shoulder, and the boy walks between the fire and his 
father. The father whispers the sacred gdyatri or sun-hymn into 
his right ear j a sacred grass or munj cord is tied round the boy’s 
waist; a palas staff is given into his hands and his father advises him 
to behave with religious exactness or dchdr. In the evening accom¬ 
panied by male and female relations and music, the boy is taken 
to the village temple, makes a low bow before the god, and is 
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brought home. Instead of going into the house the boy sits in the 
booth and is given alms consisting of sweetmeat balls and money 
which become the priest^s property. The priest rekindles the sacred 
fire and teaches the boy twilight prayers or san^hya. The boy makes 
over to the priest the staff, the deor skin, the loincloth, and the 
grass cord. A feast to Brahmans ends the thread-girding. Golak girls 
are married before they are twelve and boys before they are twenty 
or twenty-five. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. They send 
their boys to school but are not prosperous.' 

Qujara'’t Bra'limailS are returned as numbering 237 and as 
found over the whole district except in MiLlsiras.. They come in 
search of work either as cooks or priests, stay for a few years, and 
go back to their native country. They are divided into Audichs, 
Niigars, and ShiimAlis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The names of their family stocks are Bhdradvdj, Kapil, and 
Vasishth, and persons belonging to the same family stock cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Achdre, Bhat, Pandya, R^Lul, Thdkur, 
and Vyits, and families bearing the same surname can intermarry 
provided the family stock or yotra is different both on the father’s 
and on ‘ the mother’s sides. The names in common use among 
men are Aditr^m, AtmdiAm, Shankar, Shivshankar, Dmydshankar, 
Vallabhrdm, and Vithal; and among women Guldb, JadAv, Moti, 
Narbada, Reva, and Rukhmiui. They are generally fair with 
regular features, and neither very strong nor tali. The men wear 
the moustache, whiskers, and beard. The top-knot covers three- 
fourths of the head, and the hair is black, and sometimes curly. 
The women are fairer than the men with delicate features, oval 
face, and small hands and feet. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but out of doors they speak Hindustani or Mar^,thi mixed with 
Gujardti. They do not own houses, but live in houses of the middle 
sort one storey high with mud and stone walls and flat roofs. Their 
house goods include a wooden box or two, one or two cotton bags, 
a carpet, some pieces of sackcloth, woollen waistcloths, and 
a few metal vessels. They keep neither servants nor domestic 
animals. They are vegetarians, and their staple food, is rice, wheat 
bread^ pulse, butter, and sugar or molasses. Their favourite 
spices are black pepper, cl-oves, and cinnamon. They do not eat 
oil. They generally eat once in the afternoon, but bathe twice in the 
morning and at three in the afternoon. They avoid onions, garlic, 
and masur pulse, and use no intoxicating drinks. Many drink hemp 
v.mter at midday and in the afternoon, and eat opium often twicQL 
a day in the morning after bathing and in the afternoon. They 
neither chew nor smoke tobacco. The men dress in an irregular 
carelessly-folded turban with the end left dangling a foot or a foot 
and a half from the head. It is shorter and not half so broad as 
the Deccan turban and is called batti or the lamp because if 
twisted it would be no thicker than an ordinary lamp wick. They 
wear a fine white coat reaching to the knees with creases at the 
waist; the waistcloth which is twelve feet long is worn doubled as 
Kunbis wear it; the shouldercloth is an old waistcloth doubled 
to make it look short; and their shoes are not double-toed like 
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Deccan Brahman Bhoes, and have a top to the heel. They generally 
wear a rudrdksh bead rosary round their necks. Their women 
wear the hair in a braid which they afterwards either twist into a 
knot or leave hanging down the back. They do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads either with ornaments or flowers. 'I’heir dress 
includes a petticoat or a short robe, whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet; they draw a cloak or odhni over the head, 
and wear a short-sleeved open-backed bodice. The robe is twelve 
feet long or only half as long as a Deccan woman^s robe. They 
sometimes buy a Deccan robe, out it in two, and wear the cut end 
inside, and the bordered or ornamental end outside drawn from the 
left over the head, leaving the left arm bare. The left arm is loaded 
with ornaments while the right has no ornaments. Their ornaments 
are worth £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000} or move. These Gujarat 
Brahmans are extremely careful and frugal; they are neither neat 
nor clean, but sober, thrifty, and orderly. They are beggaivs, astro¬ 
logers, family priests, and cooks. They are well paid by their VAni 
patrons, and are free from debt, and generally carry back considerable 
sums to their native country. They are a religions people. Their 
family deities are Ambdbdi and B^ldiji, and they worship all Brdh- 
man gods and goddesses and keep all fasts and festivals. Their 
priests belong to their own caste and they go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, N^sik, Pandharpur, and Tulj^pur, They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen and punish breaches 
of caste rules by fines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1-50) which are 
spent on sweetmeats or in the repairs of their temples. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them there long. They take 
to no new pursuits and are in easy circumstances. 

Kanauj Bra'hmailS are returned as numbering 279 andas found 
over the whole district except in Milsiras. They are an offset from 
the K^nya-Kubjas of North India, and are said to have come into 
the district as soldiers in AurangKob’a army (1658-1707). They 
are divided iato Kanaujs, Sauddhyds, and Sarvariy^s, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. The names of their family stocks 
or gotras are Bbdradvdj, Gargya, Kfishyap, Lohit, and Maithun; and 
persons bearing the same family name cannot intermarry. Their 
surnames are Adrun, Avarti, Ohobe, Dube, P^,nde> Sufcul, and 
Trivedi, The names in common use among men are, BenirAm, 
GirdharUl, KanyAldl, Mohanldl, Prasjid,and EAmchandra; andamong 
women Balubai, Chhotibili, and Jamnilbdi, They are fair with regular 
features, tall, strong, and athletic. In dress and appearance the 
rich and well-to-do resemble Konkanasth Br^,hmans, and the poorer 
classes have a martial Rajput-like air. Since their settlement in 
the district the women, who are very fair and delicate^looking with 
small hands and feet, have taken to wear the Mard,tha women’s 
dress. Their home tongue is Hindustfini, but out of doors they 
speak Marathi and KAnarese. They live in houses of the better 
sort, one or more storeys high with walls of stone and mortar and 
fiat roofs. Their Jiouses are neatly kept and well cared for. Their 
house goods include carpets, mats, blankets, copper and brass 
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cooking vessels, and silver drinking cups and plates, picture-frames, 
looking glasses, glass hanging globes, tables and chairs, swinging 
cots, bedding, and pillows. They keep servants and have cows, 
bullocks, she-buffaloes, horses, and parrots. Their staple food is 
wheat bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, butter, and either sugar or 
molasses. They are great eaters and are specially fond of dishes in 
which butter and sugar are mixed. They do not mix salt, chillies, 
or spices in their vegetables and other dishes, but each person is 
served with a small quantity of salt chillies and spices pounded 
together, and adds them according to his taste. They are 
extremely fond of hemp water, and they also smoke hemp. The 
well-to-do dress like MariLtha Br^Lhmans and the poor like Rajputs, 
The men’s top-knot covers the greater part of the crown of the head 
and all wear the moustache but neither the beard nor whiskers except 
those who have been in the army. Their women dress like Marfitha 
women in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The women wear the hair in a knot behind 
the head and deck it neither with false hair nor with flowers. They 
are thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, and hospitable. They are 
moneylenders and changers, writers, and soldiers in British regi¬ 
ments. Though their calling is neither steady nor flourishing, their 
thriftineas keeps them from debt. Some of the poorer may be 
indebted but as a class they have credit enough to borrow sums up 
to £100 (Rs. 1000) at six- to twelve per cent a year. They are 
a religious people and worship all Brdhmanio gods and goddesses. 
Their family deities are Bhavani of Calcutta, Mahiidev of Benares, 
and Betr4jmd,ta of Upper India. Their priests belong to their 
own caste. They keep the regular Brdhmanic fasts and feasts 
and go on pilgrimage to Dvirka, Jejuri, Kashi or Benares, 
Mathura, Pandharpur,Prayd,g or Allahabad, Rdmeshvar, andTuIjd^pur. 
Their religious teacher or guru is Rd.manand Svdmi a Deshasth 
Brdhman who goes about levying contributions. He does not settle 
their social disputes. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsay¬ 
ing, omens and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. Their 
customs do not differ from those of the Poona Kanaujs. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men. Offences are punished by fines of 2s. to £1 (R,s. 1-10), 
which when recovered are spent on sweetmeats. They send their 
boys to school and are in fair condition. 

Kfl>rhAda Bra'hlUEns are returned as numbering 260 and as 
found over the whole district. Their original settlement is Karhad the 
sacred meeting of the Krishna and Koyna in Sdt^ra. They believe 
they came into the district from the Konkan, Ko]hd,pur, and Sat^ra 
during the last hundred years in search of work. They have no 
subdivisions, and the names of some of their family stocks are Atri, 
Bhiiradvaj, Grantam, J^madagnya, Ksishyap, Kausbik, and Lohitdksh. 
Persons belonging to the same family stock or^ gotra cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Agle, Amonkar, Athlekar, Buge, 
Chunekar, Devuskar, Gadre, Kelkar, Kirdne and Kole, Sameness of 
surname is no bar to marriage. The names in common use both among 
men and among women are the same as those among Ohitpavans, 
Their home Mardthi differs little from the ordinary Sholdpur 
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Maratlii, but it is more like the Chitpdvans’ dialect tlian any other, 
lu tlioir house, dress, and food they do not differ from Chitptivans. 
They are the be.st cooks of all Deccan or Konkan Bi’dhmans. They 
are thrifty clean and neat in their habits, hospitable, and orderly. 
Most of them sor^e as writers or l-ihkuns in the revenue, police, and 
judicial departments of Government service. Some are landholders 
letting their fiehhs to husbandmen on the cropshare system; others 
ate beggars. Karhadas claim and hold an equal rank with Deccan 
Brahmans with whom they eat. Their customs from birth to death 
are the same as Konkanasth customs. They worship all Brahman 
gods and goddesses and more often worship goddesses than gods. 
The family goddess of almost all is the Kolhiipur Bhavani though 
some have the Tuljapur Bhavani. Their priests belong to their 
own class. They keep all Brdhmanic fasts and festivals and go on 
pilgrimage to Benares, Kolhdpur, Nasik, Paudharpur, and Tuljftpnr. 
They believe in spirit pos.session and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They hold caste couucibs, send their boys to school, 
are free from debt, and live in fair comfort. 

Konkanasth Bra'hmans are returned as numbering 1627 
and as found over the whole district. They are said to have come into 
the district during the time of the Peshwas (1714-1818). They are 
divided into Apasthambs or the followers of the Yajurved, and 
AshvaUyans or the followers of the Rigved. The membora of both 
these branches eat together and intermarry. Their personal names 
stock names and surnames are thesameas thoseof Poona Konkanasths. 
Both men and women are fair, many of them with gray eyes. They 
have an air of intelligence and superiority, and aru always awake to 
their own interests. 'The women are delicate with small hands and 
feet and are the fairest Hindus in the district, though those who 
have been long in the district are somewhat darker and rougher 
than Ratnagiri Konkanasths. Their home Marathi differs from the 
Deshasth Brahman Marathi in being more nasal and in the use of 
some peculiar phrases.^ Most of them live in houses of the better 
sort one or two storeys high, with mud walls and flat roofs. 
Their houses are neat, clean, and well kept, ami their house goods 
include metal vessels and enrtlien grain jars. AiU'- ig the well-to-do 
the waterpots and cups, plates, and other vc.s.sels of worship are 
of silver, 'riieir pet animals arc cows and sho-)Hitfaloe.s, and in 
addition the well-to-do keey} liurses, bullocks, ca-rriages, men and 
women servants, aiul Brahman eooks and water-rarners. Their 
staple food includes rice, pulse, wlieat, millet, eui-.is, and pickle.s. 
They are good cooks, though compared with tb.isc ot the Deshasths 
or Karhadas their dishes are somewh.at insipid. 'Tliey are very 
fond of curds and. buttermilk, cocoannts, and k'yi:/imh, and live 
almo.st entirely on rice. I.iko otlier Brahmans they are fond of 
clarified butter eating it chiefly with hdjn bi-ead. A favourite 
disli is sponge cake called kkaparpoH eaten with cocoarint 
milk, 'bhough strict vegetarians in ordinary life they keep to the 


t For (h'Vtfi gav’e KpiikaiMsttfi ynj’ liii'.tn, for khdiln a.to kr^nUui, f#v marie killed 
Dinrlaii, and for made Li'lim. 
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old Brahman practice of eating flesh at the religious offerings 
called yajnas, Their holiday dishes are spiced sweet milk and 
curds eaten with wheat cakes fried in butter, sweet spiced rice, 
wheat and pulse cakes eaten with clarified -ibutter, milk, cocoanut 
milk, gram balls, and a variety of dishes. Sweet or hot and 
pungent mango, lemon, plum or karvand, green turmeric and 
chilly pickles are often used, and wafer biscuits of three kinds 
sdndgdSf Ithdrvadis^ and Jcurvadis. They both chew and smoke 
tobacco and cat betelnut and leaves. 3'he men wear the top-knot and 
the moustache, and sometimes the whiskers; and the women wear 
tho hair in a peculiarly high, neat, and tightly coiled bi-aid. They 
w'ear false hair and sometimes dock their heads with flowers. 
The men make a red or a white sandal brow mark, and the women 
apply a circle of redpower to the brow or draw a cross streak 
but make no imitation of the basil leaf. Both men and women 
dress in the same way as Deshasths but with much more taste 
and neatness. Tho men wear a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a 
shoulderciofch, a turban or headscarf, and shoes. The women 
wear a robe and bodice the same as Deshasth women. Their 
intelligence, pride, cunning, and. love of intrigue have combined 
to raise the Konkanasths to tho first placb among Deccan Brdhmans. 
They are hardworking, sober, and wide-avrake to their own 
interests. They are thrifty and proverbially stingy. Konkanasths 
are lauded proprietors, mor.eylendors, cloth and grain dealers. 
Government servants, and beggars. They are fond of parading their 
T'clie-iousness. They are either Smarts or Bh%vats and worship all 
BrabmanicgoJ > a.' d goddesses. They keep the usual fasts and festivals 
and their priestsbclongtothem -’^n caste. They make pilgrimages to 
.Benares, Kolhapur, and Tuljapur, and beIi..;vo m sorcery and witch¬ 
craft, and in tho supernatural powers of rongi^-ij.nc*y have a full 
belief in astrology, referring all the good and the evil which happens 
to the conjunctioD of good and bad star.s in their nativity. They have 
no headman. Their customs from birth to death are "the same as 
those gpvou in the Poona Chitpavan Brahman account. They form 
part of the Brahman community which includes Konkanasths, 
Karbadas,. De.sha.s*..nd JbeviukLd'^ p -jfi- social disputes are 
settled by the adult male membera of iJio subdivisions who live 
ii) the neighbourhood .■^unon.a questions are referred to 

Sbankari^^h.wiva tfio pontiff of Smart Brahman.s whose head- 
qiiarter.a are at Sbriiigcri in north-west Maisur. All of them send 
their boys to school and most of them teach them English. They 
are a rising and prosperous class. 


®ta,rwar Sra liniEILS are returned as numbering sixty-seven 
and as found over the whole district except in Midha, Paudharpur, 
and Saugola. They say they have come into the di.st;rict from Marwar 
within tho last thirty year.s, 'They are divided into Adigauds, 
Audichs, Dayamas, Gauds, GujarGauda, Pirikhs, Purohits, Sanavadis, 
Sarasvats, Shri-Gaud-s, and Shrimilia. The names of some of their 
family stocks or gotm^f are Bhiradvaj, Bbirgav, Gaufcam, KAshyap, 
foandsan, and Sbiudilya, and psrsous belonging to the same family 
stock or ffotra do not intermarry. The surnames are Joslii, Mishar, 
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Ojha, Pande, Pandit, Tivari, Upiidliya, and Vyas; and persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The . names 
in common use among men are Bansila], Bholarani, Girdharldl, 
Rupchand, and Shivlal, and among women Oharnpa, Chhoti, 
Kasturi, Keshar, Rangn, Salcu, and Thati. They are fair, tall, and 
stout, the women fairer than the men. The men have notably hard 
greedy lines at the corners of their mouths and sharp twinkling 
eyes. Among themselves they speak Marwtlrl, a mixture of Gujarati 
and Brij. They generally live in one-storoyed houses built 
of mud or mortar and stones and with flat mnd roofs. Their 
house goods include wooden boxes, bedsteads, mirrors, glass 
globes, carpets or mats and cushions, copper and brass vessels, 
silver plate, and other articles. They keep cows and parrots but 
no servants. Their staple food includes wheat bread, pulse, rice, 
butter, and vegetables- They are fond of sweet dishes and butter, 
and dislike hot spicy dishes. They wire generally good cooks, 
supplementing their food with a variety of pickles and fruit. 
They are careful to destroy no animal life in the water they drink. 
Mdrwd.r Brdhmans never touch intoxicating liquor, except that 
those whose family deity is Ambdbai drink wine on the Aa/a'/n or 
September-October fnll-moon- They uso opium, hemp water, 
and tobacco but not to oxces.s. The men wear the waistcloth and 
a long fine tight-fitting white coat falling below the knee with 
sleeves cut so that the cuffs may be turned back. The coat is 
so tight that part of the right chest is left bare. They generally 
wear no waistcoat. Their turbans are either red or rose coloured 
and twisted and folded like Mai-dtha turbans. They wear 
shoes and a shonldercloth and carry no handkerchief, The men 
wear the top-knot, beard, and moustache and keep a tuft of hair 
above each ear. The women wear the hair in a braid at the back 
of the head, and the hair on either side of the forehead is also 
braided wdth red and yellow thread. The side braids are drawn 
behind the ears and all three braids are folded and tied in a knot, 
or are turned in an open coil on the head as is done by Doshasth 
and other Maratha.JJrAhman women. The women wear a petticoat 
generally made of ebuntry bodicecloth and an open-backed bodice. 
They cover the upper part of the body with a sheet, one end of 
which they tuck into the wai.st in front or a little to the right side, 
and carry the other end over the head covering the back and shoulder. 
Some wear a coloured robe about twelve feet long instead of the sheet. 
They are hardworking, sober, and almost miserly in their thrifti¬ 
ness. They are writer.s, petty bankers, moneychangers, cooks, and 
beggars. They complain that tlieir work is not steady and that 
they are not well-to-do. They believe in a.strology, but profess to 
have no faith in witchcraft sorcery or oracles. Their customs aro 
the same as those of Poona Marw^ri Brahmans^ Child marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, and 
polyandry is unknowm. They are bound together by a strong caste- 
feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
When an offence is proved the culprit is fined 2«!. to £1 (Rs. l-lO), 
and is not considered a monrbor of the caste until the fine is paid. 
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The amount ia spent in the service of Balaji. They send theii* boys 
to school until they know how to read, write, and cast accounts. 
They are not considered a thriving people. 

RSi ni3. nilj Bra^lmiailS are returned as numbering fourteen and 
as found only in Pandharpur. llamanujs, or followers of Ramstnuj the 
twelfth century reformer of Vaishnavisra, belong to all high and 
middle class Hindus. Each marries with and keeps to the customs of 
his own caste. All the Pandharpur Rarndnuje are Brahmans by caste 
and ascetics. Ramanuj the founder of the sect was it is said an 
incarnation of Shesh the cobra god, on whose coils and under whose 
open hood lies Narayan or Vishnu the universal spirit. Shesh played 
a leading part in some of Vishnu’s later incarnations, appearing 
as Baliram the brother of Krishna and as Lakshman the brother of 
R4m. When, in spite of all bis efforts, Vishnu saw that the world 
was growing worse, he about 1130 sent Shesh once more on earth 
to live in Rdmanuj, the son of a Dravidian Brahman named 
Keshav^charya and of his wife Kantimati. After Rdmftiiuj was 
invested with the sacred thread, he studied the Vedsand other sacred 
books under his maternal uncle Yadavprakash at Kanchi orKanjiveram. 
He generally lived at Shriraug near Trichinopoly and from this 
travelled over most of India, stopped a considerable time at Benares, 
Jaganudtb, and Jaypnr, disputing with the Shaivs and Jains. At 
Jaypur he not only overcame the Jains in argument, but made the king 
of Jaypur so hot a convert to his faith that ho slaughtered numbers 
of Jains and established a Ramanuj monastery, Rfimanuj wont about 
reforming, establishing the worship of Vishnu, and reclaiming 
temples from the worship of other gods one of the mostfamous of which 
was the Shaiv temple of Tirupati in North Arkot, now one of the 
leading South Indian centres of Vaishnavisra. Ramanuj belonged to 
the Vishisht/idvait school which regards the Deity as one with the 
universe. The sect spread widely in Southern India, most of his 
followers being Dravidian Brahmans, though it also numbers many 
Northern India or Gaud BrAhmans. His followers claim a high 
antiquity for the sect, but, as ha.s been noticed, Ramanuj seems to have 
lived in the twelfth century. The Rdmanujs of Pandharpur are all 
Brdhmans and are divided into Badagalai^ or Badahalai meaning 
northerners audTingoIai meaning southerners who eat together and 
intermarry. Their family stocks or gotras are Atri, Bhdradvdj, Jamad- 
E^shyap, andSb.audilya, )Saroeness of stock is a bar to marriage. 
A member of the Ramanuj sect, whether his caste be Brahman, Vani, 
feionai', Sutar, or Kunbi, can be easily known by two upright yellow 
guardian-sandal or (jopichufidau marks which stretch from between 
the eyebrows to the I'oot of the hair and are known as Vishnu’s feet. 
Between the two lines is a third, red or yellow, representing the 
goddess Lakahmi, Vishnu’s spouse. A Tingolai or southerner in 
addition at the end of the curve between the eyebrows, draws the 
middle line half-way down the nose. The different members of the 


1 Badagftki ia the Tamil bmUig north j and Tingolai is the Tamil (hiool south. 
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sect speak their mother tongue Hindustani, Gujarati, Marathi, or 
Telugu, Thje Pandharpur Bamanujs are unmarried ascetics who 
live in a sti’ongly built math or religious house at Pandharpur well 
supplied with vessels and furniture and with cows, buffaloes, and 
parrots. Brahman Bamanujs are strict vegetarians. They are 
great eaters and fair cooks. Their staple food is jvdri and wheat 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They have several peculiar rules 
regarding their meals. Before they touch it they offer the whole 
of the cooked food to their gods. The dishes contaiuing the 
cooked food are brought from the cook room and laid in front 
of the gods, a tulsi or holy basil leaf is laid on each, verses 
are said over them, and the men withdraw. After a few 
minutes during which the gods are supposed to dine, they carry 
the food back into the cook house. If the vessels containing 
the cooked food are too heavy to be removed, >Shdligr^m, the 
bored stone in which Vishnu lives, is taken from the god house to 
the cook-room and the food is offered to it. They dine once a day 
each man from a separate dish. When dining they wear a silk 
waistclotb, do not allow their food to be seen by others, and do not 
sit in a line with persons who though Biim^auj Brdhmans are not 
strict observers of rules. The men wear a loincloth and over it a 
waistcloth. When going out they dress in a coat a waistdoat and a 
headscarf or cap. They keep the top-knot but never wear the 
moustache. Among those who are not ascetics the Badagalai but not 
the Tingolai widows shave the head. The men wear the sacred thread 
unless they turn ascetics, mark their brow with the ndm or two 
upright colour lines add brand their arms with the discus or chakra 
and other symbols of Vishnu. The Pandharpur B^nuinujs are a quiet, 
hospitable, and harmless people, following no calling. They are in easy 
circumstances and appear to have large resources. Haring the 1876-77 
famine they fed some hundreds of famished people daily at their own 
expense. They claim equality with Desha.sth Brahmans, but will not 
eat or drink at their houses. Deccan Brdhmans keep aloof from them 
and profess to look dowm on them. Except Piinchals other Hindus 
eat at their houses. They are religious and believe Vishnu to be 
the Supreme Being who exists from before the creation and will for 
ever remain. Their leading gods are the incarnations of Vishnu, 
Krishna, R4m, and Vithoba. Their chief religious books are 
the Bhdrgavpuran, Vishnupurdn, and Bamduujbhashya, Their 
chief monastery is in Northern India and they also have shrines in 
vSonth India. They are the priests of Baldji's temple at Giri or 
Tirupati in North Arkot. Their head priest or guru belongs to 
their own community and is married. They believe in witchcraft 
sorcery and soothsaying. Except their initiation their customs 
are the same as those of the caste to which they belong. When 
a person wishes to become a Bamdnuj he goes to the head or guru 
of the religious house and makes known hi^ wish. In the morning 
of a lucky day which is fixed by au astrologer the novice bathes 
in a pond or river, takes some milk, curds, honey, sugar, 
flowers, sesamum, and barley, and goes to the religious house. 
The guru bathes, washes his gods with milk, curds, butter, sugar, 
and honey, rubs them dry and puts scented and redpoijrdcrs sandal 
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and flowers over them, bums frankincense before them, and offers 
them sweetmeats. He lights the sacred fire and feeds it with 
pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks, butter, barley, and aesamum. He heats 
metal symbols or ndm on the fire aud when they are red-hot, stamps 
the novice’s right and left arms witli them. He makes the mark on 
his brow, gives him two pieces of doth one to wear between his 
legs as a loincloth and one to tie round his waist as a waistcord. 
The guru seats him near himself, and covering them both with a 
sheet or shawl, whispers in his ears the mystic verse, Onv Rdmdy 
namas Salutation to Rama. To drown the guru’s words the 
other ascetics keep chanting Vedic verses in a loud tone. The novice 
takes the sheet or shawl off himself and the teacher lays before 
the house gods money varying according to his means from a few 
shillings to some hundred pounds. The novice fasts during that 
day aud remains by himself in the religious house. Next day a 
feast is given to the brotherhood and the novice either remains in 
the religious house or dresses iu his usual clothes and goes back to 
his family. 

Sll01ivis ! • ■ returned as numbering 105 and as found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Sdngola. The Sholapur 
Sbenvis .say that they take their name from Shdhdnnavi or ninety-six 
villages over which they had authority. They are also called 
Sarasvats which they derive from the founder of their caste, Siirasvat 
by name the son of Sarasvati, a tributary of the Ganges, According 
to their account Parashurdm, the sixth incarnation of’ Vishnu 
the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, brought three families of S^rasvats 
from a town called Trihotrapur supposed to be Tirhut and settled 
them aud their family gods in Ooa; the original settlers were 
afterwards joined by seven more families. The Sholiipur Shenvis 
are said to have been settled iu the district for four or five 
generations and to have originally come in search of work from 
Gw5;lior, Kolhdpur, and the Konkan. They are divided into 
Bdrdeskars, Kudaideskars, Raidpurkars, and Shenvis proper. These 
divisions do not intermarry and used not to eat together though 
lately the Shenvis proper, who are the highest of the four classes, 
have begun to employ Rajapurkars as cooks. Tho men are 
generally middle-sized, and the women taller than the men fair 
and regular featured. Tho men shave the head except the 
top-knot and the face except the moustache. The meu rub their 
brows with sandal paste and the women with redpowder, and tie 
the hair in a knot behind. They speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad. They have forgotten the Konkani dialect which Goa, 
MMvan, and Sdvantvddi Shenvis speak, though their speech 
has still traces of the Konkan twang. Most live in houses of tho 
better sort one or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and 
flat mud roofs. A few have servants, and almost all have cows 
buffaloes and horses. Their house furniture includes metal and 
earthen vessels, bedsteads, boxes, and lamps, and a few have tables, 
chairs, sofas, argand lamps, glass hanging globes, and framed 
pictures. Their staple food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, pickles, 
and wheat or jvdri bread, curds, milk, whey, butter, and spices. 
Thoir holiday dish is gram cakes or puranpotis. They stealthily 
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eat fish or flesh, but, during the four sacred months or chdlurmds, 
July, August, September, and October they do not eat even, 
onions, garlic. Or brinjals. They do not use spirituous liquor. 
Many smoko, several chew, and a few snuff tobacco. Both 
men and women dress like Brahmans, They are a neat, clean, 
sober, hospitable, and orderly people. They are landholders 
and in Govermnent service as writers. They are a well-to-do 
class seldom in debt and able to raise money at nine to twelve 
per cent a year. They hold themselves equal to Desliasth 
Konkanaath and Karhdda Brahmans and have the same privileges 
as other Maratha Brahmans. The daily life of a man varies 
according to his occupation. The landholders do not work in the 
fields and have much leisure. A Shenvi landlord rises early, 
washes, stands facing the oast, and joining his hand bows to the 
sun repeating verses. If he has no servants he goes to market to 
buy vegetables and other articles of daily use. On his return 
he either sits gossipping with a friend or acquaintance or bathes 
and spends an hour or two in praying or worshipping his house 
gods, he then dines generally about noon, and, after dinner, sleeps 
for an hour or two. In the afternoon ho writes letters or attends 
business or he goes out and gossips with friends till evening when 
he visits a temple on his way home. On his return he washes his 
hands and feet, says his evening prayers, worships the house gods, 
sups, aiid goes to bod. Shenvi women are quiet, forbearing, and 
hardworking, A rich man^s wife leads an easy life generally with 
a sorrant to do the heavy and unpleasant parts of the housework. 
The wife of a poor Shenvi is always busy. She is early at work, 
grinding grain, often singing as she grinds. If she has young children 
she has to prepare an early breakfast of brt^d and chatni. After 
the children have breakfasted she has to attend to the chief 
morning meal ; she bathes early and goes to the hearth and takes 
advantage of any rest in her cooking to worship the tuhi plant or 
tell her beads. When the midday meal is ready she serves it to tho 
men of the house and the little children. After they are done, with 
any female relation who may be in the house, she takes her dinner 
and makes over the rest to the servants. If there is a servant he 
cleans the pots and washes the clothes, if not the wife has to do the 
cleaning and washing. When this is over she either looks to her 
children or their clothes, sits sifting rice for the next day's meal, 
or goes to the temple where sacred books are read, or to her mother's 
house if it is in the village, la the evening she has again to cook and 
serve supper, sups,and cowdungs the hearth. Both boysand girlaattend 
school both in the morning and afternoon. They are religious and 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses. The shrinoa of their family 
gods are chiefly in Goa. They are either Smarts or Bh^gvats and 
their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljapur, They have tliroe religious teachers or SvAmis 
two of them Bhigvats and the third a Smdrt, The two Bh%vat 
religious houses are in Gokarn in North KAnara and in Cochin, and 
the religious house of tho Smdrt teachor is in Goa. They travel in 
state accompanied by a number of disciples gathering money 
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presents. They do not try to make fresh converts and are not 
much respected by the educated and leading members of the caste. 
The sacraments or sanskdrs observed by Shonvia are puberty, 
pregnancy, birth, naming, first feeding, keeping of the top-knot, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. The Shenvis hardly ever 
meet to settle social disputes. In case of a serious breach of caste 
rules the Svami is asked, but the members are indifferent and 
seldom notice breaches of rules. They send their children to school 
and are a rising and prosperous people. 

Telang Bra'lunans are returned as numbering fifty-six. and 
as found in Barsi, Pandharpur, and ShoMpur. They do not always 
live in the district but come once every two or three years, gather 
money by begging, and go back to Telangan in the south. They 
have no subdivisions, and the names of their family stocks are 
Angiras, Bh^radvaj, Kaundanya, K^shyap, Kaushik, and Strivats. 
Their surnames are Chalavdru, Chalbativiru, Pidalbatalav^ro, and 
Rant^chantaldvaru, and persons having either the same family name 
or the Same surname do not intermarry. The names in common 
use among men are Govindanna, Rachaya, Rdmaya, Ramanna, 
and Shripatanna; and among women Kdshibai, Mariamma, and 
Shitamma, The men are dark, tall, and stout, and besmear their 
face and hair with cocoanut oil. They wear long thick top-knots, 
and grow the moustache and beard but shave the whiskers. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but abroad they speak an incorrect 
Marathi. They have no houses of their own. Their house goods 
are blanket mats, and a couple of sheets, a few metal or earth 
cooking vessels, and a couple of water pots and cups. They are 
greedy eaters and fond of sour dishes. Their staple food is rice 
and curry with a large share of tamarind pulp. They are fond 
of whey and curds and will fast for a day or even two days in 
advance if they hear of a dinner party where they think they will 
succeed in securing a plate. The Telang Bi’dliman is proverbially 
the unbidden guest. When a dinner is given to Brahmans the 
Telangs come unasked, clamour for a share, and if they get no share 
load the host with hearty curses. Both men and women dress like 
Deshasth Brahmans. But the men prefer going bareheaded and with 
a short waistcloth either held under the armpit or rolled round the 
shoulders. They are clean but idle and bot-tem pered. They are 
beggars and some make and sell sacred threads. They are religious 
and are chiefly Smdrts or followers of SankarAcharya the apostle of 
the doctrine that the soul and the universe are one. They worship all 
Brdhman gods and goddesses, and their family gods are Jagadamba 
and .Vyankoba whoso shrines are in the Telangan country. They keep 
the ordinary fasts and feasts, and their priests belong to their own 
caste. They have great faith in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days and consult oracles. W’^hen a 
Telang woman is brought to bed she sends for a Kunbi midwife. 
When the child is born, the midwife cuts the navel cord and buries 
it with a copper coin, a betelnut, and a turmeric root in an 
earthen vessel at the back of the house. The child is bathed 
in warm water and laid on the cot beside its mother. For the 
first three days the child is fed on honey and after that on its 
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mother’a milk. The mother is washed for the first time on the 
fourth day and fed on rice and butter. On the evening of the 
fifth day the midwife lays the knife with which the child^s navel 
cord was cut on a grindstone in the mother's room and 
worships it, offering it flowers and burning incense before it. The 
mother's family is impure for ten days after the birth, and the 
child is named on the twelfth or thirteenth. If the child 
is a boy his head is shaved on a lucky day between his first and 
third year. A hoy is girt with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven. The day before the girding an invitation goes round 
accompanied by music, and a feast is given to near relations and 
friends. On the thread-girding day the sacrificial fire is kindled 
on the altar and the sacred thread is put round the boy’s neck and 
right arm. The ceremony ends with a dinner to Brahmans. 
Telangs marry their girls between eight and twelve, and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. If both fathers are well-to-do no 
money payment is made. If the girl's father is poor tho boy's 
father pays him £5 to £30 (Rs. 50-300). When the parents agree, 
relations and friends are asked to witness the settlement. On the 
marriage day the boy goes in procession to the girl's house on 
horseback, and stands facing the girl on a wooden stool. Two near 
relations hold a sheet between them and the priests and other 
BrAhmans present repeat marriage verses. At the end grains of 
rice are thrown over their lieads and they are husband and wife. 
Presents of clothes are made and dinners are given by the two 
families and tho marriage is over. The Telang’s puberty, pregnancy, 
and death ceremonies are generally the same as those ot Desh- 
asth Brdhmans of Dharwdr. They hold caste meetings, send their 
boys to school, and are poor. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 359 and ns found over the 
whole district except in Karmala and Sangola. According to 
Sholapur Brdhmans, apparently a play on the words tin gy l or got, 
Tirguls are those whose ancestors for three generations have been 
Golaks. Tho local history is that during tho time of the Peshwds 
Brdhman widows and wives who were pregnant by men who wero 
not their husbands were sent on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur, to 
prevent them comrnittting abortion and infanticide. The women 
lay in at Pandharpur and tho infant with or without money presents 
was made over to any one who would it- This is said to be 
the reason why so many Tirguls are found in and about Pandharpur. 
Their family stocks are Angiras Bhdradvdj; Haritasya, Kashyap, 
Lohit, and Shrivats, and their sub-stocks or pravara are 
Bhdrgav, Chavan, Jamaddgui, and Shrivats. They look and 
speak hke Mar^tha Brahmans, are betel-vino growers, cultivators, 
grain dealers, moneylenders and changers, bankers, and Government 
servants. Their house, food, and dress do not differ from those of 
Mardtha Brahmans. They are well-to-do but other Brahmans do not 
eat with them and look down on them because ingrowingthe betel vine 
they kill insects. They are either Smdrts or Bhdgvats and worship all 
Br&hman gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 
'Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tolj&pur, and believe in 
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sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles, Among Tirguls a lighted lamp is kept 
burning in the lying-in room for three months after child-birth. 
For the first ten days tho family priest every evening repeats sacred 
verses at the mother’s house, and, at the end of the verses, throws 
grains of red rice over the mother and mbs ashes on the mother’s 
and child’s brows. On the fifth day in the mother’s room, on a 
grindstone, are placed a rolling pin, a blank sheet of paper, a 
pen, and some ink, the penknife with which the child’s navel cord 
was cut, thirty-two kinds of medicines, a bamboo stick, a hoe, a 
brass water pot filled with water, betelnuts, dry cocoa kernel, a 
turmeric root, and a Copper coin, and over the whole flower garlands 
are hung from the ceiling. To the left of the grindstone is a 
lighted lamp which is allowed to burn ten days. The midwife sits 
in front of the stone and worships it, sprinkles red and turmeric 
powder over it, waves a lighted lamp and frankincense before it, 
and offers it dishes of rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats. She 
places a handful of wheat grains and a betelnut in front of the 
whole which is considered to mean filling the goddess’ lap. The 
midwife^s lap is filled with wheat and a betelnut, and she dines that 
evening at the mother’s house. After the midwife is done, the 
guests and the house people dine. Prom eight in the evening to 
five next morning, four Brdhmans sit in the house repeating sacred 
verse-s, and are dismissed with a packet of betelnut and leaves and 
fid. (4 a$,) each. On the sixth or seventh the thirty-two medicines 
which were worshipped on the fifth are pounded together, divided 
into three equal parts, and a third taken daily for three days. On 
the tenth day the mother’s bedding and clothes and cot are washed 
and the whole house is cowdungod. Six dough lamps are made 
and set each on a cowdung cake. Of the six four are placed one near 
each of the four feet of the cot, the fifth on the spot where the 
child was born, and the sixth on the spot where the navel cord was 
buried. The midwife ia 3 's red and turmeric powder before each 
lamp and afterwards takes the lamps to her house. This day again 
the lap of the midwife is filled with wheat and a packet of betelnut 
and leaves, and she dines at tho mother’s house. On the morning 
of the eleventh day the mother and child are bathed and cow’s urine 
is sprinkled on the cot and over the whole house. Five married 
women are called and seated on a mat or carpet in the mother’s 
room. Another carpet is spread a nd a rice figure of a child is made 
on the carpet with its head to tho south and its feet to the north. 
The mother, sitting in front of it, worships the image by sprinkling 
turmeric and redpowder over it and offering it a pounded 
mixture of ginger, sugar, and dry cocoa kernel. The five married 
women are presented with turmeric and redpowder, packets of 
betelnut and leaves, dry coc.oakernel, and the ginger mixture and 
retire, Tho rice figure is taken away by some married childless 
woman, who cooks and eats it in the hope that the figure will 
take birth in her womb in the form of a child. On the twelfth 
day five pebbles are arranged in a line in front of the house and 
are worshipped by the mother, who sprinkles red turmeric and 
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sweet scented powder over them, burns frankincense in front of 
them, and offers them cooked rice, cards, and sweetmeats. A 
Tirgul girl is named on the twelfth and a boy on the thirteenth, the 
naming is the same as among Deshasth Br^mans, Three months 
after childbirth the mother is taken to her husband’s. A couple of 
days before she moves the father’s mother sends word to the child’s 
mother’s parents that she is going to take the child and its mother 
home on a particular day. On the day named the child’s grand¬ 
mother and a few near relations start for the mother’s, taking in a 
tray a couple of rohes and bodices, a frock, a cap, a hooded cloak, a 
cocoanut, about two pounds of sweet smelling rice, half a pound of 
betelnuts, one hundred betel leaves, a handful of cardamoms and 
mace, and about five pounds of sugar and butter. On reaching 
the mother’s they are seated on carpets or mats. One robe and 
bodice are presented to the child’s grandmother and the other to 
the child’s mother, and the child is dressed in the frock cap and 
cloak. They empty the tray and walk home with the child and its 
mother. When the child is between one and three years old if it 
is a boy the barber clips its hair with the same details as at a 
Deshasth Brihman’a hairclipping. A hoy is girt with the sacred 
thread befiire he is ten years old. They marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they are twenty-five. Their 
customs aro generally the same as Deshasth Brahman customs. 
They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Vidura are returned as numbering 280 and as found only in 
Birsi and Sholapur. They are said to bo iUc3gitimate, born of a 
Brjihman father and a Mar4tha mother. They say they cannot tell 
when and whence they came into the district. The names of their 
family stocks or gotras are Kdshyap, Govardhan, and Kanndanya, 
and their surnames are Dagade, Devle, Londho, and Parmalo. 
Persona whose surname and family name aro the same cannot 
intermarry. They look like Deshasth Brahmans, and are healthy 
and strong. They speak a Mardthi closely like that spoken by 
Marathds and cultivating Kunbis. They live in middle class houses 
with walls of mud and stono and fiat roofs. They keep their 
houses clean, and own cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and parrots. Their 
house furniture includes metal and earthen vessels, carpets, blankets, 
bedding and cots, and stools. They have no servants. Their 
staple food includes rice and jvdri bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They say they do not eat fish or flesh and do not drink liquor. 
Both men and women dress like Deshasth Brdhmans, but, unlike all 
other Mardtha Brdhmans, their widows never shave their heads. 
They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. They are land¬ 
holders, moneychangers, clothsellevs, and writers, and some aro 
beggars. They are either Smarts or Bhdgvats, worship all Brahman 
gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 
Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Ndsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur, and 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. When a person is possessed his relations 
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call a Bpirit-scarer called jdnia that is the knowing man or devruahi. 
The spirit-scarer burns vishesh or the sap of Boswellia serrata before 
the patient and the spirit or bhut in the patient begins to sway him to 
and fro and begins to apeak through the patient'^s voice. The scarer 
waves three lemons round the patient’s head. Two of them he cuts 
in half over the patient’s head when they turn red and he orders 
them to be thrown outside the house in four directions. The third 
lemon he orders to be laid under the patient’s pillow until he recovers. 
Cooked rice sprinkled with redpowder is waved round the patient’s 
head and laid in the corner of the street, where spirits.are known to 
haunt. Sometimes the seer after examining the patient says he has 
offended Khandoba, M4ruti, or some other god, and that he should 
take a journey to some holy shrine or send to the seer’s house 
uncooked food enough to feed^ thirty to fifty Brdhmans. These 
orders are carefully followed. Their customs from birth to death 
are the same as those of Deshasths. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meeting- of the 
castemen. The offender is fined by being ordered to give a dinner to 
from five children to twenty-five adults. They send their boys to 
school and keep them at school until they are able to read write and 
cast accounts. They seldom send their girls to school. When a girl 
is sent to school the reason generally is that she is troublesome at 
homo. They take to new callings opening grocer’s shops or tilling 
land, and are in easy circumstances. 

Writers include two classes with a strength of 184. Of these 
111 (males 51, females GO) were JKayasth Prabhus, and 73 (males 31 
females 42) were Mudliars, 

Ka’yasth Prabhus are returned as numbering 111 and as 
found over the whole district except in Malsiras, They claim to 
be Kshatriyas and to be descended from Chandrasen an early king 
of Oudh. Some of their surnames are Kandive, T4mhane, and Vaidya. 
They are middle sized, slightly built and fair, and their women 
are graceful. They speak Marathi and are clean neat and hard¬ 
working. Most of them are writers. They live in substantial 
buildings with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. They eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor, but very stealthily. On the birth of a 
child they hold the family impure for ten days. On the sixth day 
they worship the goddess Satyfii and on the twelfth cradle and name 
the child; They gird their boys with the sacred thread before 
they are ten years old and marry them before they come to manhood. 
They marry their girls before they are ten, and spend £20 to £100 
(Rs. 200 -1000) on a child’s marriage. They burn their dead, 
forbid widow marriage and practise polygamy, polyandry is un¬ 
known. They worship all Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, but so 
greatly prefer to worship goddesses that they are known as devi- 
hhaMa or goddess worshippers. Their priests are Deshasth Br^thmans 
and they keep the usual fasts and festivals. They go on pilgrimage 
to Bendres, Nfisik, and Pandharpur, and believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying and consult oracles. They settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen. They send their children both boys and 
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girls to gcHool and keep their girls at school till they are about 
tw^ve years old. In spite of their small numbers and of the keen 
competition for clerkship they hold their own against Brahman and 
other non-writer classes whom they term intruders. They are 
decidedly well-to-do. 

Mudlia'rs literally South-eaatevs also called Madrdsis are returned 
as numbering 73 and as found in Bdrsi, Karmala, and ShoUpur. 
They are said to have come to the district from the Madras Presi¬ 
dency twenty-five or thirty years ago in search of work. They are 
divided into Mudlidrs, Pilles^ and Telangs, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. They have only two family stocks or gotras 
Shiv and Yishnu, and families bearing the same stock name cannot 
intermarry. They have no surnames. The names in common useamong 
menare Armu, Jagaan4th, Khamaya, M4dhavr4v, Narhariaya, Pulaya^ 
and T4ndr4v. The mode of writing their names is to write the initial 
letter of their native townj then the person’s name, his father’s 
name, and lastly the name of the subdivision or caste; thus 
Tanjor M4dhavr4v Jagann4th Pille or T. M, Jagannath Pille, or 
simply T. M4dhavr4v. The women’s names are Bhdgirthi, Granga, 
Mdnakb4i, and Sonubai, They are very dark with regular features, 
and the men are rough and hardy. Their homo tongue is Telugu, 
but with others they speak Mardthi or Hindustfini. They live in 
neat and clean oue-atoreyed middle class houses with mud and stone 
walls and flat roofs. Their house goods include boxes, cots, bedding 
carpets, and mats, copper and brass vessels, tables, chairs, glass 
hanging globes, framed pictures, and sometimes silver ware. They 
keep servants and their pet animals are cows, bullocks, bufialoea, 
dogs, cats, and parrots. Their staple food includes rice, millet, 
pulse, and vegetables, and they are very fond of chatnis. They 
also eat fish and the flesh of goats deer and rabbits and call a 
muttonless dinner insipid. They drink liquor, eat opium, smoke 
tobacco and hemp, and drink hemp water. They give dinners in 
honour of births, marriages, first pregnancies, and deaths. The men 
wear the topknot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They 
dress in a doubled waistcloth, a long native or a short European 
coat, falling below the knee or reaching the waist. They arrange 
the headscarf so that the outer folds cross exactly in the middle of 
the forehead. They carry a red handkerchief in their hands, and 
from their ear lobes bang gold worked rudrdksh beads. The 
women tie their long oily black hair in a knot on one side behind 
the ear. They are fond of rubbing the hair with cocoa oil to keep 
it glossy and prevent baldness, which is rare among them. The 
women wear a robe but do not pass the skirt back between the feet. 
They draw the upper end across the chest, and passing it across 
the back, tuck it in at the waist. Their bodice is the same as the 
Maratha bodice. They buy their clothes from the local market 
except their costly robes and headscarfs which come from Madras. 
The men are clean in their habits, and always wear clothes washed 
by a washerman. They are hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, 
thrifty, polite, and orderly. Their women are not so neat or clean 
as the men. They delight in soaking their hair in cocoa oil, and 
anointing their bodies especially their ftwes. They are clerks and 
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writers, contractors, moneylenders, landholders letting fields to 
husbandmen on the crop-share system, tobacconists selling cigarettes 
and cheroots, and country and European liquor sellers. Their 
women do not help them in their calling. They are a well-to-do 
people generally free from debt, and have good credit being able 
to borrow up to £100 (Rs. 1000) without interest. They claim 
to be Vaishyas and take food from Brdhmans. The Mudlifirs 
are religious. Their family gods are Mahadev, Mdruti, Ram, 
Vithoba, and Vyankoba. Their priests are Dravidian or Telugu 
Brahmans who officiate at their houses and are greatly respected. 
They fast on Saturdays and the lunar elevenths or Ekddashis and 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual head 
is a member of their own community who lives in the Madras 
Presidency, They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
and in lucky and unlucky day^s, and consult oracles. When a child 
is born the mother is washed in hot water and laid on the cot. The 
midwife cuts the child’s navel cord and buries it with the after¬ 
birth outside of the house. The child is bathed in hot water and 
laid on the cot beside the mother. For three days the child is fed 
on castor oil and honey, and, on the fourth day the mother bathes 
and then suckles it. During the first two days the mother fasts 
and from the third to the tenth day is fed on rice and butter. The 
family is considered impure for nine days. On the tenth the house is 
cowdunged, the clothes are washed, and the whole family bathes. On 
the twelfth a party of women come, cradle the child, and the father’s 
mother or other elderly female relation whispers a name in its right 
ear. The cradle is rocked, a song is sung, and after tho guests have 
presented the child and its mother with clothes, they are feasted and 
retire with packets of betelnut and leaves. When a child, whether 
a boy or a girl is one to three years old, its hair is clipped by the 
family barber. They marry their girls between ten and sixteen and 
their boys between fifteen and twenty-five. The girl's father baa 
to find her a husband. When a boy is found, on a lucky day his 
parents with relations and friends go to the girl’s and present her 
with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments. A couple of days before the 
marriage, booths are made at both houses, and a marriage altar is 
built at the girl's. On each of the four sides of the altar is sot an 
earthen jar striped with yellow and red fines and filled with cold 
water, and near each jar is set alighted brass lamp. On the marriage 
morning the earthen j.ars are worshipped and a lucky post or 
riiuhurtmedh is set in front of the house to the top of which are tied 
a bundle of bay, two cocoanuts, bunches of wheat plants, and a piece 
of yellow cloth with a couple of turmeric roots in it. On the marriage 
day the bridegroom with music and accompanied by his parents 
relations and friends goes to the girl’s riding on horseback. At 
the girl’s her mother waves five wheat cakes round the boy’,s head 
and throws them on one side. He dismounts and takes his seat on 
a low wooden stool set on the altar. He worships Ganpati and a 
water pot or Yarun, He puts olf his waistcloth and puts on a loin¬ 
cloth and a sacred thread and resumes his seat. The priest mutters 
some verses and throws grains of rice over the boy’s head. The 
girl’s father presents him with a new waistcloth which he puts on, 
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and again takes his seat. The boy^s father presents the girl with 
a new robe and bodice which she puts on, and takes her seat on the 
altar close to the boy on a low wooden stool. A gold not a tinsel 
marriage ornament is ^'ed round the boy’s brow, and a member of 
the girl's family sets in front of the boy a brass plate with red 
rice a cocoanut and'a necklace of black glass beads. The plate is 
shown to each guest, who takes a pinch of rice in his hands and 
with his fingers touches the cocoandt and the necklace. After all 
have touched the cocoanut and the necklace the priest lays the 
plate in front of the boy and girl, repeats verses, places the 
cocoabut in the boy's hands, and ties the necklace round the girl's 
neck. The guests throw the rice over the couple's head and the 
verse-repeating is over. The priest kindles a sacred fire on the 
altar in front of the boy and girl who feed it with butter, dry dates, 
and dry cocoa-kernel. He takes two pieces of cotton yarn and 
makes five folds of each, and, tying a turmeric root to each, fastens 
them round the boy’s and the girl's right wrists. A dinner to all 
present ends the day’s proceedings and the guests retire. For two 
days the bridegroom remains at the bride's, and, on the morning of 
the third, the pair are bathed and dressed in fresh clothes and seated 
on two low wooden stools on the altar. In front of them is set an 
earthen jar filled with a mixture of turmerio powder and lime and 
water, and in it are dropped a gold finger ring and a conch shell 
and the pair are told to pick them oat. They struggle hard, for 
whoever gets the ring is cheered and whoever gets the shell is 
jeered. If the bridegroom gets the ring, his friends are delighted ; 
if the girl gets the ring her friends lament that so fit a girl should 
have got so feeble a husband. If the girl gets the ring her father 
presents it to the boy and sprinkles the guests with turmeric and 
lime from the ring jar which by this time has turned red. 
The boy and girl are seated on a horse and taken to the boy's 
accompanied by male and female relations and friends. They are 
feasted and the marriage festival is over. When a girl comes of 
age she is seated by herself for three days. On the fourth she is 
presented with a new robe and bodice, and goes to live with her 
husband. After .death the body is anointed with oil and bathed in 
hot water on the spot where the dead breathed his last. The body 
is carried out laid on a bamboo bier, covered with a sheet, and tied 
all round with twine and coloured cotton. It is borne on the should¬ 
ers of four men, the chief mourner walking in front carrying an 
earthen jar containing live coal. A near relation Cannes in his 
hands a winnowing fan with parched grain, betelnuts dyed yellow 
with turmeric, and sugar cakes or batdsds, walks throwing them 
over the bier for a short distance, and then returning to the 
deceased's house, lays the fan in front of the house and rejoins 
the procession. When the'procession has gone half way, the chief 
mourner throws a few copper coins over the body and the bier, and 
they again go on. At the burning ground the mourners busy them¬ 
selves raising a pile of cowdung cakes and fuel, and the chief 
mourner, sitting near the corpse’s feet, has his face shaved and his 
head except the topknot. He bathes, the body is laid on the pile, 
and with the help of the other mourners the chief mourner seta fire 
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to it. To make it barn fiercer keroaine oil is poured over the pyre. 
When the body is consumed the monmers bathe and going to the 
deceased’s house, look at the lamp which is kept burning on the spot 
where he breathed his last, and go to their houses. The mourning 
family is impure for fifteen days. On the second day the chief 
mourner with a few near relations, goes to the burning ground, 
bathes, and sprinkles over the ashes, milk, curds, and cow's urine, 
and with the help of the other mourners gathers the ashes and 
throws them into water. He lays sweetmeats on the place where 
the body was burnt, bathes, and all return to the mourper’a 
house. On the sixteenth day the mourning family bathe, the house 
is cowdunged, and the married male members put on fresh sacred 
threads. A feast is given during the day, and in the evening the 
chief mourner is presented with a white turban and taken to the 
nearest temple. After this the mourner is free to go out and the 
mourning is over. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They send their boys and their girls to school, and keep the girls 
at school till their twelfth year, They readily take to any new 
calling and are well-to-do. 

Traders include nine classes with a strength of 37,940 or 7'05 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 


Sholdpur Traders, 188t. 


Dni8105B, 

Males. 

Fenuktes, 

ToUI. 

UmstOAB. 

Males. 

Females- 

Total. 

AgurfUs. 

Bh&tUa . 

Oujar&t V&nls ... 
K&ahi KApdlB ... 
Konttls ... “ 

7 

86 

1295 

49 

1666 

10 

57 

1811 

56 

eiO 

17 

143 

2506 

106 

2296 

Lingiyat V&nis ... 

LohAnAs. 

MftrwAr VAnta ... 
Vaiahy# VAnis ... 

Total ... 

10,719 

8842 

2216 

10,589 

1 

3392 

2110 

21,808 

6 

7284 

4326 

. 

19,874 

18,006 

87,940 


AgarvalS are returned as numbering seventeen and as found in 
Bdrsi, Pandharpur, and Sholdpur. They believe they are called 
Agarvdls because they make frankincense sticks or agarhattis, and 
think they came to Sholdpur about three hundred years ago from 
the neighbourhood of Agra and Delhi. They are divided into Dasa 
and Visa Agarvdls who eat together but do not intermarry. They 
have no surnames. The names in common use among men are 
Chanduldl, Qirdharldl, Motirdm, Shankarldl, Shivdda, and Vithalldl; 
and among women Bhdgirthi, Dvdrka, Jasoda, Kdshibdi, Laksbmi, 
and Munydbdi. They are dark and stoat and apeak Mardthi. They 
live in ill-kept and dirty middle class houses. Their staple food 
includes millet, pulse and vegetables, and they are specially fond of 
sweet and oily dishes. Both men and women dress like Mardtbfis 
and are hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable, but 
neither clean nor neat. They are perfumers, selling scents, 
frankincense sticks, powders, aijd oils, and spices, butter, sugar, 
wheat, millet, rice or pulse flour, and cloth both country-made and 
European. Some are husbandmen whose women help them in the field. 
They worship all Brdhman gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are B^Uji of G-iri, Bhav&ni of Tuljdpur, and K^lika of Delhi, 
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Their priests are Gaud Brahmans. Their fasts and festivals are the 
same as those of Marath5.s and they believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth cho midwife rubs five 
pebbles with redlead and laying them on the floor in the mother^s 
room throws flowers and turmeric and rodpowdcr over them, burns 
incense, and lays before them cooked rice, .vogetable.s, wheat bread, 
and pulse. After the midwife has finished the mother makes a bow. 
They do not keep awake all night. The child's father's family remains 
impure for ton days. On the morning of the eleventh, the whole 
house is cowdungcd, and the members of the family bathe, wash 
their clothes, and are pure. On the twelfth the mother sets five 
pebbles in a line outside of the house and does as the midwife did on 
the fifth day, throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over 
them, burns incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, 
wheat bread, and pulse. (.)n the evening of the twelfth if it is a boy 
and of th6 thirteenth if it is a girl, the child is cradled and named. 
Between its seventh month and its fifth year a child’s hair is clipped 
for the first time. A girl is married between three and twelve, and 
a boy between five and twenty-five. The boy’s father has to look 
for a wife for his son, and, when a girl is found, on a lucky day 
presents her with a robe and bodice and ornaments. On the turmeric 
rubbing day the boy and his parents are anointed with turmeric 
and oil and bathed in warm water, and the re.st of the turmeric^owder 
is sent to the girl's with a green robe and bodice. Next in the 
middle of the booth is sot a wooden post called vatan khdmb 
about five inches thick and three or four feet long. On the top of the 
post is fixed a small wooden box in which are kept the following 
lucky articles, a comb, a mirror, a small wooden box containing red 
powder and another containing yellow powder, a few dry grapes, 
almonds, and diy dates, and some cocoa-kernel. At each corner of 
the lid of this box, is a wooden sparrow, and in the middle of 
the lid is a cocoanut tied on with cotton yarn. Below the box 
on the floor are five piles each of five earthen jars marked with red 
green and yellow lines and in the middle is placed a lighted oil lamp. 
This, which they term the marriage guardian or devak, is the same 
both at tho boy’s and at the girl's. Then at each house the 
family priest takes a piece of yellow cloth, and rolls in the cloth 
a blade of darhh or sacred gra3.s and a piece of dry date and cocoa* 
kernel, and ties tho cloth to the left wrist of the boy and to tho 
right wrist of the girl. These are called the marriage wristlets or 
kankans. In the afternoon of the marriage day the bridegroom, 
dressed in rich cloihes and wearing a paper coronet called mormdrni 
is seated on a horse, and carried to the girl's accompanied by 
kinsfolk, friends, and musicians. At the girl’s some elderly male 
or female relation of the girl waves a cocoanut round the boy's 
head, who alights from the horse and takes his seat on a 
low stool in tho booth. The girl’s family priest rubs his brow 
with redpowder, and the girl's father presents him with a new 
tnrbnu and a waistcloth, which he puts on and stands on the stool. 
The girl is brought from the house and stands facing the boy on 
another stool, with a cloth hold between them by two men. Both 
family priests repeat marriage versos, and, a.s soon as the verses 
H/261-5 
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are ended, the guests throw red ric© over the pair^s heads and the 
musicians play. Then the girl followed by the boy goes six times 
round the post. At each turn the family priest asks the guests if they 
know anything against the marriage. Do the iamily stocks not suit, 
or have the boy’s and girl’s families committed any offence against 
caste discipline or been guilty of any other misdemeanour. If any 
thing is known against either family the seventh turn is not made 
until the offender has paid a fine, and if the offender refuses the mar¬ 
riage is stopped until he pay s. Cases are known in which even at this 
seventh round marriages have been finally broken off. When the 
seventh turn has been taken, the boy and girl sit side by side on 
two low wooden stools and the sacred fire is Ht and fed with sesamum 
seed, butter, and pieces of pimpal Ficus religiosa wood. Then, while 
the priests- mutter verses, the girl’s father pours water on the ground 
in front of the boy, and the girl-giving or kanydddn is over. The 
girl’s relations draw near the boy, wave from 2«. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) 
each round his head and lay the money in a plate in front of him and 
this becomes his property. Betel is served and the guests retire. 
On the second day the girl’s father gives a dinner to relations and 
friends, and on the third day a dinner is given at the boy’s. On the 
evening of the third day the bridegroom’s parents, relations, and 
friends with musicr go to the girl’s, and present the girl with a snit 
of new clothes. Then a cot is set in a room in the house and the 
pair are seated on the cot. The family priest spreads a sheet before 
them on the ground and sets seven betelnnta in a line on the sheet. 
The boy and girl set a lighted lamp close to the betelnuta, throw 
flowers and rice over them, wave the lighted lamp and camphor and 
frankincense round them and lay sweetmeats before them. As the 
boy and girl do this without leaving tho cot the ceremony is called 
palangdchdr or the cot-rite. The priest unties the lucky wristlets and 
tho dtivak or marriage guardian is removed. The boy and girl are 
then seated on a horse and carried in procession to the bridegroom’s, 
where the bride is again presented with a robe and bodice and her lap 
filled with rice, fruit, and a cocoannt. Tho bride bows before all the 
elders in the house and before tho guests, and presents all married 
women with turmeric and redpowder. Tho boy’s marriage guar¬ 
dian or (levak is bowed out and a feast on the next day ends the 
marriage festivities. When a girl comes of ago they hold her im¬ 
pure for four days, end on any lucky day within the first sixteen, 
the boy and girl are presented with new clothes, and seated near 
each other on low wooden stools. The girl’s, lap is filled with grain 
and fruit, and tho ceremony ends with a dinner to near relations. 
They burn tlie dead and mourn ten days, with almost the same 
rites as those of local Mardthds. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. They keep their boys at school till they are 
about fourteen years old, and are fairly off. 

BhAtia'S are i*eturned as numbering 143 and as found in B4rsi 
and Shol4pur. They have come from Cutch probably through 
Bombay since the beginning of British rule. They are stout and 
healthy and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. Their 
home tongue is Gujar4ti and out of doors they speak Mardthi. 
They live in houses of the better sort with metal vessels, and 
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servants, cattle, and ponies. They are strict vegetarians, and among 
vegetables avoid onions and garlic, and ^end on caste feasts 
about £5 (Rs. 50) for every hundred guests. Both men and women 
keep to the Qujardt dress the men wearing their peculiar double- 
peaked turban, and the women the petticoat, open-backed bodice, 
and upper scarf or odhni. They are sober, thrifty, hospitable, hard¬ 
working, and well-to-do. They used only to sell tobacco, now they 
are traders, dealing in grain, oil, and batter, and also acting as 
moneychangers and moneylenders. They aro Vaishnavs, have 
images of their gods in their houses, and employ Gujarat Brdhmans 
as priests. After childbirth a Bhdtia woman remains impure for a 
month and a quarter if the child is a girl aud for a month and a half 
if the child is a boy. On the sixth the priest draws a cradle on 
a piece of paper aud pastes it to a wall in the lying-in room and 
offers it sandalpaste, flowers, and cooked food in the name of Chhati 
or Mother Sixth. In the evening the child is presented with clothes, 
and, when the guests leave, each is given 6d. to la. (4-8 as.). They 
name their children on the sixteenth and out their hair when they 
are five years old. When seven years old the boy is taken to 
the priest’s house and is there girt with the sacred thread. 
Their marriages are preceded by betrothals, they rub the boy and 
girl with turmeric at their houses, raise an earthen altar in the girl’s 
marriage booth, set earthen jars at its four comers, and pass a thread 
round them. A sacred tire is lit, and when the boy and girl have 
walked four times round the fire they are husband and wife. They 
burn their dead, the corpse-bearers being helped on the way by other 
mourners. They mourn ten days, on the eleventh day wheat flour 
balls or pinds are offered to the deceased and thrown in a running 
stream. They feast Brahmans on the twelfth, and their castefellows 
on the thirteenth. They do not allow widow marriage and settle 
social disputes by a caste council. They send their boys to school 
and are a wealthy rising class. 

Gujairft't Va'llis are returned as numbering 2506 and as found 
over the whole district. They are believed to have come into the 
district within the last two hundred years and are divided into 
Humbads, Kbadaits, Ldds, Mods, NAgars, PorvAds, and Shrim^is^ 
each of which is again divided into Basis and Visis. The main 
divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, and the subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their home tongue is Qujariti, 
but most of them can speak pure Marathi bke Brihmans. It is some¬ 
times difficuH either from their look or their talk to tell a Gujarit 
Vini from a Maratha Brihman. Their houses are of the better 
sort and they have a variety of metal vessels. They are vegetarians, 
living on rice, wheat, butter, pulse, vegetables, sugar, and milk, and 
they often prepare sweet dishes of wheat balls and cakes. They 
eat butter in large quantities, and their caste feasts cost them over 
£4 (Rs. 40) the hundred guests. The men dress like Mardtha 
Brahmans, and the women either like Maratha Br4hmaa women in 
the full robe and backed bodice or in Gujarilt fashion in a petticoat 
or lunga, an open-backed bodice, and an upper robe or odhni. They 
aro clean, neat, sober, frugal, and hardworking, and are shopjkeepers, 
moneylenders, merchants, and petty dealers. On the sixth day 
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after the birth of a child they worship the goddess Cbhati or Mother 
Sixth, name their children on ihe twelfth, and shave their heads when 
they are between one or two months old. They marry their girls 
before they are twelve, and, as they have to pay large sums to the 
girl's parents, they do not marry their boys till they are between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage is forbidden. Their priests 
are Gujar<tt Brahmans and they have images of their gods in their 
houses. They settle social disputes at caste meetings and keep 
their boys at school till they leaj’n to read and write a little and to 
cast accounts. They are a well-to-do class. 

Ra'shikapdis are returned as numbering 105 and as found only 
in Barsi and Sholapur. They ai-e wandering beggars and petty dealers 
of Telugu extraction but they cannot tell when and whence they 
came into the district. They have no subdivisions. They speak 
Telugu amongthemsolves and broken Mardthi with others. They are 
dark, tall, and regular featured, and their young women are pretty. 
They live in poor houses and their staple food is millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. They eat fish aud flesh and drink liquor. They dress 
like Mardthds, the men in big loose turbans, coats, waistcoats, waist- 
cloths, and shoes ; and the women in the full robe and backed bodice. 
They ai’e a hard-working, thrifty, and orderly people. Besides 
begging they sell sacred threads, necklaces of basil and rudrdlcsh 
beads, sandal grindstones, dolls, small metal and wooden boxes, 
looking glasses, metal ladles, and glass beads. They are religious 
worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses. Their priests are 
Telang BrAhmans to whom they show great respect. Their family 
deities are BAldji of Telangan, Bhavilni, aud Durga. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and festivals and believe iu witchcraft soothsaying 
and sorcery. They marry their girls before they are ten, and their boys 
before they are twenty. They allow child and widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, 
and are a poor people. 

Komtis’ are returned as numbering 2295 and as found over the 
whole district except in Sdugola. They are said to have come for 
trade purposes within tho last two or three hundred years from 
the Bombay Karndtak, Penguthpattan, and Telangan. They say they 
had once six hundred family stocks or gotras but that tlie number 
has dwindled to one hundred and one. The story of the decline in 
the number of family stocks is that once a lowcaste king wished to 
marry a beautiful Komti girl Kanika of the Ldblishatti family. The 
girl refused his offer and the king sent an army to bring her by force. 
Kanika agreed to come but asked that she might worship her family 
goddess. Her wish wa.s granted. Bhe bathed, kindled a great fire, 
walked round it several times, and throw herself in. Men of a 


That several distinct classes are known by tho name of Komti suggests that 
Komti is a country name corresponding to (>uiar meaning a GujarAt Wni or to 
Mirwiri meaning a Marwar Vini. The home of the Komti V4nia must be in the 
Telugu country. The similarity in sound suggests Komometh about 120 miles oast 
of Haidarabad. It seems probable that the name KAm^.thi is in origin the same as 
Komti. 
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hundred and one families, each after offering a fruit or a vegetable to 
Nagareshvar the village god, leaped after her into the fire. The 499 
other families joined the king’s army and lost caste. The order in 
which the 101 devotees followed Kanika is preserved by the number 
of dough lamps which the members of the different family stocks burn 
when they worship Kanika, and a trace of the offering of a flower or a 
vegetable to Nagareshvar remains in the rule under which the use of 
some one fruit or vegetable is forbidden to the members of each family. 
The one hundred and one families are known by the name of Yaggin- 
vAudlus or the injured and the remaining four hundred and ninety- 
nine by the name of Yagganv^udlus or the disgraced. A section 
of the 499, foun^ in Madras but not in SholApur, are known as 
Rep^kvdndlus who eat fish and drink liquor. Of the one hundred 
and one family-stocks only eight are found in Sholdpnr, Buchankula, 
Chedkula, Dhanknla, Gundkula, Misatkula, Midhankula, Pagadikula, 
and Pedkula. The members of these family stocks eat together but 
do not intermarry. The Li/bhshattis, Kanika’s family, have die dout. 
Their memory is said to be preserved in L&bh the traders^ name for 
the first measure. The commonest names among men are Bhnmaya, 
N4rayan, Narsaya, Sangaya, Viraya, and Vithu j and among women 
Ganga and Vitha. Mon-add appa or aya that is father, and women 
amma or mother to their names. Komtis are tall and thin and 
proverbially black; as black as a Eomti is a common phrase for 
a dirty child. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and 
sometimes whiskers but never the beard. Their home tongue is 
Mar4.thi, very few speak Telugu, Most live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of mud, atone, or bricks, 
and tiled or flat roofs. If there are cattle in the house a servant is 
kept and including food is paid 6a to 10s. (Rs. 3-6) a month. He 
also serves as a shopboy. They own cows, bullocks, she-bufEaloes,and 
horses. Their house goods include copper brass and wooden boxes, 
stools, corn bags, cradles, handmills and stones, dinner plates, cots, 
bedding, carpets, and blankets. They are Vegetarians, and their staple 
food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are 
spiced milk and gram cakes. They employ Brahmans to cook their 
caste feasts, wear silk or woollen waistcloths when at their food, and 
dine from separate dishes. The ordinary monthly food expenses of 
a household of five, a man his wife, two children, and one relative 
or dependant, living well but not carelessly, would be £1 to £1 12 j». 
(Rs. 10-16).^ Both men and women dress like Deccan Brdhmans. 
The chief peculiarity is that the women wear a nosering adorned with 
a bunch of small pearls. Some women wear gold bead and pearl 
wristlets, and other head ornaments shaped like the sacred bel leaf, 
and mb their faces with turmeric. They keep rich clothes in store 
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^ These and other eatimatee of monthly coat of living are framed on the baeia that 
the family haa to buy retail the grain and other articles it uaea. The* actual caah 
paymente of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paid in grain mnat therefore be considerably less than the estimates. 
The fiffureementioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under ordinary circumstances the diflereht classes of the people 
consume. 
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for great occasions. A family of five spends about £4 (Rs. 40) a 
year on clothes. As a class Koratis are hardworking, forbearing, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, and orderly. Most of them are grocers, 
dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and sugar. They 
also trade in cotton, hemp, and oil seeds. A few are money¬ 
changers and lenders, writers, and husbandmen. Their women, 
besides looking after the house, help their husbands both in the 
field and in the shop, and also grind and clean split pulse. Boys 
of ten or twelve and over help their fathers in their work. Those who 
have no capital serve as shopboys at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a 
year, and in time either join their masters as partners or open new 
shops generally beginning by selling spices. Komtis complain that 
the railway has broken down their profits and made them poor. In 
spite of their complaints they are in easy circumstances, able to 
borrow at twelve per cent a year. They claim a higher position 
but rank with Vaishyas. They eat from Brdhmans only, and say 
that they are Brahmans and have a right to perform the sixteen 
sacraments or sanskdrs according to the Veds. Deccan Brdhraans do 
not admit their claim and say they are Shudras. The Komti trader 
rises early in the morning, opens his .shop, and sits in it till late at 
night. The women, besides minding the house, help in the shop, 
and the children attend school. Komtis are a religious people, 
and worship the usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
family deities are BalAji, Kanyakadevi, Nagareshvar, Narsoba, 
Rajeshvar, and Virbbadra, all of whose chief shrines are in Telangan, 
All their ceremonies are conducted by Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the usual Brahmaaic fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages 
to Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljd,pur, Their goddess 
Kanika is or rather lives in a metal waterpot whose mouth is closed 
with a metal cup. In the waterpot are a betelnut and a piece of 
turmeric root, and the- outside of the pot is marked with red and 
turmeric lines, and is stuck over with red rice. Each family should 
have one of such shrines of Kanika aud worship her on the full- 
moons of Mdgh or January-February, Phdlgun or February-March, 
Chaitraov March-April, Shrdvan or July-August, Aahvin or September- 
October, Kdrtik or October-November, and Paush or December- 
January. Those who have no Kanika jar in the house worship 
the god Virbbadra before beginning a marriage. In worshipping 
Virbfaadra an earthen waterpot or chatti is divided into an upper 
aud a lower half, and a piece of cloth is soaked in oil, twisted into a 
torch, lighted, and set in the lower half of the jar. The lower half 
is then placed in the upper half and set on the head of the mother 
of the boy or of the girl or of both in case neither family has a Kanika 
jar in their house. With male and female relations they go to the 
temple of the village god, bow, and return in the same way as they 
went carrying the jar with the lighted torch on their heads. They 
then begin the marriage ceremony. Their religious guide or guru 
is the Shankardoh4rya Svdmi and Bh^karichdrya a^pupil of his is 
also now acknowledged as a guru. They have a sepamte teacher 
known as Mokshguru literally the Sin-freeing teacher who repeats 
verses to the penitent to ensure his salvation. The sin-freeing teacher 
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is by caste either a Br&liinau or a Vaisbya. If lie is a Brahman 
hia disciples drink water in which, his feet have been washed; 
if he is a Yaishya he pours a few drops of the water in which his 
feet have been washed on a pinch of cowdung ashes or hhasm 
which they eat. A teacher is generally succeeded by hia eldest son. 
If a guru dies without heirs the leading Komtia of a town where at 
least one hundred family stocks are represented meet and choose 
a new teacher. The family god of some families is Nagareshvar or 
the city god a form of Mahddev who is found only in cities where 
there are Komtia of at least one hundred family stocks. Hia chief 
shrine is in the valley of the Kiveri. Some Komti men wear the sacred 
thread, others wear the ling, and others wear both the ling and the 
thread. The ling is worn as a purifying or diksha rite. A Jangam 
or Lingd.yat priest cannot claim a Zin^-wearing Komti as a Lingdyat, 
A Zt« 9 -wearing father may aska Jangam to invest his child with a 
Ung immediately after birth, but this is done without any ceremojw. 
The child can at any time give up wearing the Ung, The son or a 
Zinjjf-wearing father is not bound to follow his father^a practice. 
Lately in Sholdpur a Zm^-wearing Komti died; a Jangam claimed 
hia body, but the other thread-wearing Komtis took it and burnt 
it with Brdhmanic rites. So also Komtis assume the sacred thread 
without ceremony, even without calling a Brahman. A father can 
present his son with a sacred thread at any time before the boy’s 
wedding. When a Komti father girds hia son with a sacred thread 
the boy goes begging, beginning at his sister’s house, and asking his 
first alms from his sister’s daughter. Before he leaves their house 
his sister and her husband pour water over the boy’s hands. Among 
Komtis a man must marry his sister’s daughter however ugly or 
deformed she may b©* So strict is the rule that if the sister is young 
the brother must wait until the sister gets a daughter and the 
daughter grows old enough to marry him. It sometimes happens 
that the parties do not agree, and a caste meeting is called to settle 
the dispute. Under no circumstances can the girl be given away 
without the consent of the boy’s parents. Among Komtis a woman 
pregnant with her first child is sent for her confinement to her 
parents’ house. When the child is bora a bellmetal plate is beaten, 
and the midwife sprinkles the babe with a handful of water. The 
mother and child are washed in warm water, the child’s navel cord is 
cut, the child is bound in swaddling clothes and laid beside the mother 
on the cot, and an old shoe is laid under its pillow to ward off evil 
spirits. Word is sent to the father’s family, who, if the child is a 
boy, distribute sugar among their relations. The house where the 
child is bora is considered impure for ten days, and that no evil 
spirit may enter it, a couple of Deshasth Brahmans are engaged 
to repeat verses every evening and ore paid about a couple of 
rupees. Neighbouring Kunbi women, in the hope of getting a 
bodice or a robe, for ten days pour cold water in front of the 
house, or a water-carrier is employed to pour buckets full of 
water, and at the end of the ten days is given a turban. A flower 
girl hangs a flower garland to a peg near the outer door, and a 
jingar pastes a paper and tinsel frame above the door. On the fifth 
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or pdnchvi day the Tnother’s room is cowdunged, the cot is washed, 
and marked with lines of cement and redlead. The mother and 
child are bathed and laid on the washed cot. A.t lamplight, a 
square is traced in the mother’s room with redpowder and in the 
square the grindstone or pdta is laid. On the grindstone a 
turmeric and redpowder square is traced, and, in the square, is set 
a silver or gold embossed plate or pratima of tbe goddess Panchvi. 
A little lower than the plat© are set packets of betel leaves and 
five kinds of cooked wheat, dishes of biscuits and fruit, a lamp, 
and two cakes. J Oil and a wick are put in the lamp and lighted, 
and on the cakes, cooked rice, pulse, and vegetables are laid. The 
midwife seats the mother beside her in front of the grindstone, 
and worships the goddess Panchvi calling her to guard the child 
and its mother during the night. A washerwoman or partin ^is 
called, and as Komtis do not touch a washerwoman she is seated in 
an outer room, is given turmeric which she rubs on her face, and 
redpowder which she rubs on her brow, and is served with 
cooked food. The mother bows before her, and tbe washerwoman 
if she does not wish to eat the whole of the food, takes at least 
five 'mouthfuls and carries the rest to her home. The day ends 
with a feast. On the fifth day after a birth no married girl of 
the family is allowed to remain in the house. All are sent to 
their husband's or kept for the day and night at a neighbour’s 
or near relation’s. Any pregnant woman of tho family is not 
allowed to remain in the bouse for twelve days after a birth. On 
the saivi or sixth the fifth day ceremony is repeated. On the tenth 
the whole house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, 
and the cot is washed and marked with red and white lines, and the 
bath-water hole is filled, and five pounds or handfuls of rice wheat 
or jvdri are laid in the midwife’s lap, and she is paid five copper, 
silver, or gold coins. On* the eleventh the whole of the father’s 
house is cowdunged, sacred threads are changed, and a mixture of 
cowdung, cow’s urine, water, curds, milk, and sugar are drunk by the 
whole household, and they and their whole family become pure. 
If the child is a girl she is named on the twelfth day and if a boy 
on the thirteenth. On the morning of the twelfth male and female 
relations and the midwife are called to the house. Each kinswoman 
brings a plate with a hooded cloak or kunchi, a bodice, a handful 
of wheat, and a betel packet. Seven elderly mothers among the 
guests have their faces and arms rubbed with turmeric and red- 
powdor rubbed to their brow. In an outer room a cradle is hung 
to the rafters by ropes or chains, and clothes are spread in it. The 
mother is called and comes either carrying the child or followed by 
the midwife with the child in her arms, and takes her seat on a wooden 
stool near the cradle. Below the cradle a square is drawn and in the 
square five wheat flour cakes are placed on five flour dishes, five lamps, 
and five biscuits are placed one near each lamp. Oil and a wick are 
put on each lamp and they are touched with redpowder and lighted. 
Wet turmeric is handed to the mother who rubs it on her cheeks 
and rubs redpowder on her brow. Then each woman guest presents 
the mother with turmeric, daubs her brpw with redpowder, and 
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touching the hem of the bodice with redpowder hands it to the 
mother and puts the hooded cloak qy kunchi on the child. When 
the presenting is over the midwife brings a stone rolling-pin or 
varoanta and taking one of the hoods puts it on the stone and 
holding the hooded stone in her arms stands near the cradle. 
A second woman stands on the other side of the cradle facing the 
midwife. The midwife says. Take Qopdl, and hands her the hooded 
rolling-pin, passing it over the cradle. The woman in taking the 
rolling-pin answers, Give Govind. She then passes the rolling-pin 
back under the cradle and says. Take Mddhav. The midwife in 
receiving the stone says. Give Krishna, and lays it in the cradle. 
The child is then taken from the mother's arm and treated in the 
same way as the rolling-pin. A song is sung by the women pre¬ 
sent and the plates of the women who brought presents are filled 
with sugar, betelnut, and baked yrdri grains or ghugris which are 
also handed among children. Then all both men and women are 
feasted. The chief guest is the child’s father, and the chief dish 
is gram cakes or paraiipolis. Then money i.s given to the seven 
married women as well as to tho Brdhmans who repeated verses 
during the last ten days. The child is shown to its father and the 
guests retire. After three months have passed the father’s mother 
takes to the mother’s house a present of betelnut, dry cocoa-kernel, 
dig, goddmbds or sweet preserved mangoes, cloves, patri or mace, 
nutmeg, betelnut and leaves, bodices for the mother and the grand¬ 
mother, and a hood for the child. She takes her seat with the 
grandmother in the mother’s room. The mother with the child 
in her arms takes her seat on a wooden stool, and the father’s 
mother presents the mother with tnrmeric and redpowder, 
throws rice over her and her child, and fills her lap with sweet 
smelling rice, touches the hem of one of the two bodices 

and presents the bodice to her and makes over to her the plate of 
spices. The mother’s mother is given turmeric and redpowder and 
presented with the other bodice. In return the mother’s mother 
presents the father’s mother with turmeric, redpowder, betel, and 
sugar or sweetmeats, and the father’s mother goes home. Next day 
fixim the father’s house kinswomen bring the mother and the 
mother’s mother a present of a robe and bodice, and a hood, a small 
coat, and a cap for the child. The mother’s lap is filled with a 
cocoanut, a handful of rice, dates, almonds, a betelnut, and turmeric 
root, and she is taken to the village temple, and, after thegod has been 
presented with a copper and a second copper waved round his head, 
the mother is placed before him, and with a long bow retires and walks 
to her husband’s. Three, five, or twelve months after this the boy’s 
hair is clipped. On the hair-clipping day, on a low wooden, stool 
set in an outer room of the house a bodicecloth is spread and the 
boy’s maternal uncle sits on the cloth with the.child on his lap. The 
barber clips off the hair and musicians play sweet music that the 
child may not weep. They leave top-knot and ear tufts, and the 
barber is given tho bodicecloth and some wheat, and a dinner. The 
child is presented with new clothes and ornaments, and is taken to 
the village temple accompanied by music, and a packet of betel and 
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a copper are _ presented to the god. The hair-cutting ends with a 
feast to relations friends and a few Brdhmans. 

The thread-girding now forms part of the wedding. They say 
they used to have a separate thread-girding ceremony and gave it up 
because of its costliness, as the rule was that all the boy made by 
begging which was sometimes over £10 (Rs.lOO) had to be increased 
fourfold and given to the priests. Others say they gave up a separate 
thread ceremony because it was degrading for them as merchants to 
beg. According to a third account the thread-girding was given up 
because they rode on bullocks. The Br6.hman3 said they must give up 
either the sacred thread-girding or the bullock-riding. They preferred 
to give up the sacred thread ceremony. Among Komtis girls are 
married between seven and ten and always before they come of age; 
boys are married between ten and fifteen. The child’s marriage 
occupies the parent’s thoughts from its earliest days. In families 
who have a young daughter the women, in consultation with the men, 
fix on some boy as a good match for the girl and either the girl’s 
father or other near male relations are sent to the boy’s bouse to see 
if they are willing to take the girl in marriage. The girl’s relations 
do not go straight to the boy's house. They go to a neighbour and 
ask the people if their neighbours think of marrying their boy. The 
neighbour goes to the boy's, tells them that people with a marriage¬ 
able daughter have come to his house, and ask if the boy’s parents 
wish to get a wife for their son. The boy’s father asks what is the 
stranger^ name, his home, his calling, and how he is off. If he thinks 
the answers promising ho asks the neighbour to bring his guest to 
his house to see the boy. The guest comes and is seated on a carpet 
in the house. The boy is called by his father, and either stands 
before them or sits beside his father. The neighbour, on behalf of 
the guest who sits quiet, asks the boy several questions What 
school he is at and what he learns, and makes him write, read a little, 
and cast some accounts. The girl’s father retires to the neighbour’s 
house where he waits till the neighbour brijigs word that the 
boy’s father is anxious to see the girl. The girl's father thanks the 
neighbour for the trouble he has taken and goes home. The girl's 
father tells his house people that the boy is a good-looking youth 
fair, strong, and intelligent, that he reads and writes well, and that 
the boy’s people are coming to see the girl. About a week after 
the boy’s father, with a relation or two, goes to a house near the girl’s 
and sends word by his host to the girl’s father that the boy’s relations 
have come and wish to see the girl. Either the girl’s father or some 
one from his house goes to theneighbour and brings the boy’s relations 
to the girl’s. They are seated on a carpet and the girl is called by 
her father, and the neighbour asks her what her name is, her mother’s 
name, how many brothers and sisters she has, makes her walk a 
little in front of them, and, when she has gone a little way off, calls 
her gently by her name to see if she is quick of hearing. Then if 
the girl is under seven she is stripped, if she is ten or more, her bodice 
is taken off and the hair on her back is examined, for if the hair 
grows in the form of a snake or gom the boy’s father will die within 
a year of the wedding. When they have seen the girl they leave. 
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Baying they will let the girl’s father know their intentions. After 
consulting the people of their house and other relations, the boy’s 
father sends word in a Week or so they will come to settle the marriage 
dates. On the day fixed the boy’s maternal uncle is sent for, and 
with the boy’s father and some elderly married women, goes to the 
girl’s house taking a plate with a robe and bodice, redpowder, and 
a packet of sugar cakes. At the girl’s the men are seated outside 
and the women go into the house. The girl’s family priest who has 
by this time come, sits near the men. The two fathers hand the 
priest the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes and he examines them. If the 
horoscopes agree each of the fathers gives the priest a handful of 
betelnuts and ahalf-unna, and the priest calls the girl. When the 
girl comes, she takes her seat near the priest, and the boy’s father 
touches the girl’s brow with redpowder and hands her the robe and 
bodice. She goes into the house and puts on the clothes and comes 
and takes her seat as before near the priest. The boy’s father hands 
her the packet of sugar cakes, and she bows first before the priest, 
then before the boy’s father, and then to the rest of the guests. 
She walks into the house followed by the boy’s maternal uncle, who 
asks the woman who came from the boy’s house if she has seen the 
girl. The woman looks closely at the girl and says, She looks a 
nice good girl who is certain to manage her husband’s house well. 
The girl’s mother then presents the woman with a handful of betel* 
nuts and she and the boy’s father and uncle withdraw. Next day 
the girl’s father and maternal uncle go to the boy’s house to fix the 
marriage dafce.s. When they are seated, the boy’s father tells the 
neighbour, who serves as go-between, to ask the girl’s father how 
much he will give in cash or hunda, how much in clothes or karni, 
and how much in metal vessels. The girl’s father is taken outside 
and the neighbour tells him the boy’s father, wishes that his son 
should have £50 (Rs. 500) in money and as much in clothes. The 
girl’s father s'lys he cannot afford to give so much, but is willing 
to give £10 (Rs. 100) for each. The boy’s father is told by the 
go-between that the girl’s father will give £15 (Rs. 150) in cash and 
the same inr clothes. The boy’s father says No, the girl’s father must 
give atleast£40 (Rs. 400) under both lieads. The girl’s father says, 
I wish I could but .am too poor. I will give £30 (Rs, 300) in all, if 
the boy’s father does not agree to this I must put off my daughter’s 
wedding. When the boy’s father hears that the girl’s father will 
give no more than £30 (Rs 300) he comes to terms, and agrees to 
take £30 (Rs. 300), £15 (Rs. 150)in cash and £15 (Rs. 150) in clothes. 
The girl’s father is told that the boy’s father agrees ,to the terms, and 
he is called in and takes his seat as before. An elder calls on some 
one to bring a paper and pea and draw up a list. If the families 
and parents do not belong to the same village the question arises 
where the wedding is to be held. After some talk it is generally 
settled that the boy’s party shouM go to the girl’s village. Then the 
list is made out. At the top of the list comes the name of the 
family god, the names of the boy’s and girl’s fathers, their villages 
and the list of articles to be presented to the girl and her parents and 
relations. The ornaments generally include for the hair five gold 
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flowers or phtila, two g^old tassel cups or gondds, chandrakors 
or gold half moons, kevddit, belpdns or gold bel leaf and rdkhdis ; 
for the ears hdlis or earrings; for the nose a ndth ; for the neck 
saris, necklaces of pittUs and jaremdls; for the wrists pdtlis and 
kdnkans ] for the ankles sdnkhlis or chains, •rdids, .and painjans. 
The clothes include a silk robe or sddi, ten, small robes or chirdis, 
a gold-bordered bodice, a turban, a shela or shcnldercloth, and 
u bodice and robe for the girTs mother and bodices for near 
relations. The number of feasts to be giv^en to the girl’s relations 
are generally two. They are entered in tlie list and the following 
presents which the girl’s father has to give the boy, and the boy’s 
parents and relations to the boy’s father: £15 (Rs. 150) in cash, two 
turbans, a walstcloth, a gold-bordered silk waistcloth, a broadcloth 
coat, a turban, and shoulderclotb, to his mother a robe and bodice, 
and bodices to female relations. Three feasts are entered to be given 
by the girl’s parents to the boy’s parents and relations. The list 
containing the girl’s presents is signed by the boy’s father and 
handed to tho girl’s, and the list with the boy’s presents is signed 
by the girl’s father and handed to the boy’s. Betel is served and 
the meeting is over. At both hou-ses stores of ornaments, clothes, 
supplies of grain, butter, sugar, betelnuts, and spices are laid in and 
a wedding booth is built. If the relations live in another village 
cards are sent to them, asking them to tho marriage of their child 
at the place and time fixed. Not every one that is asked comes. 
Those who come arrive a day or two before the marriage. If tho 
marriage is to take place on a Sunday, tho guests come on. Friday 
evening. No special dish is prepared for that evening, but instead 
of jvdri cakes they get wheat cake.s or polls. If thp boy’s relations 
go to the girl’s village for the marriage, they do not go straight to 
the village, but, halting two or three miles off, send word to the girl's 
father that tho boy and his relations have come and have halted. 
The girl’s father with music and kinspeople brings them to the village, 
and settles them iu a lodging which he has hired for them. The day 
before the wedding from both bouse.s a married girl, taking a plato 
with gram flour, turmeric, redpowder, and oil, goes to tho house,s 
of several married women whose husbands are alive, called tef- 
savdsins, lays a little gram flour, turmeric, and redpowder, and 
pours a little oil on the threshold, and walking into tho house and 
setting tho plate before tho woman to be asked, says ^ To-day a 
feast of married women is held at our house. Be pleased to come.’ 
The woman who is.asked takes a pinch of the gram flour, turmeric, 
and redpowder out of the plate, to show she accepts the invitation, 
and the girl goes to another house. In this way she asks five 
married women. At the other houses she does not present the oil 
and turnioric or Ulkiska, but simply powders the doorway, and, 
going into the house, asks them to come for the feast. After going 
to all tho bouses she returns home. This is done both at the 
bride’s and at the bridegroom’s houses. The Brahman priest, the 
astrologer, and other Br.abinans come and are seated on mats or 
blankets. Then either in the niarriage hall or on the house 
verandah four stools are set, three iu a line and the fourth for the 
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priest close by at right angles to the three. The father comes 
dressed in a silk waistcloth and with a shawl either thrown round 
his shoulders or tucked under his right arm. The mother comes 
in a rich silk robe and bodice, and the child in the usual cotton 
clothes, and they seat themselves on the three stools, the father 
next the priest, the mother on the father’s right, and the hoy or 
girl beyond her. The priest touches their brows with redpowder 
and repeats verses. Then in the name of, that is as a shrine for, 
Varun ihe water god a brass waterpot or halash is filled with 
cold water, and in it are dropped a copper coin, some rice and a 
betel nut, five betel leaves are spread on the top, sandal lines are 
drawn on the outside, and flowers and rice,' sugar, five packets of 
betelnuts and leaves, and a copper coin are laid before it. Then in 
the name of Ganpati, that is as a shrine for Ganpati, the priest takes 
a leaf plate, lays in the middle of it about a pound of rice, and sets a 
hetelnut on the rice, and lays before it flowers rice and sandal. 
In front of the hetelnut are laid a dry cocoa-kernel filled with 
molasses or gulkhobre, five betel packets, and eleven coppers. After 
the worship is over, the astrologer takes ft\^^ay the hetelnut Ganpati 
and the priest takes away the waterpot Varun, Then a potter or 
Khumbhdr comes bringing about twenty-six earthen pots all white¬ 
washed and marked with red lines, of which six are lids or yelnis 
properly veln ts. He places the twenty pots and five of the covers under 
a cover in a corner, and he places a pot and a cover near where the boy 
and his parents are sitting. The pi’iest takes a new winnowing fan 
and places in it the earthen pot which /as set near the boy and his 
parents. In the pot he places the hetelnut and a piece of turmeric 
root rolled round with thread, and on the fan near the pot are laid 
a new bodice and robe, a cocoanut, and nine betel packets, and four 
copper coins arc laid before the fan and worshipped. The hems of 
the mother’s robe and of the father’s shawl are knotted together, 
they rise from their scats, the father takes the earthen pot in his 
hands and the mother the fan, and they lay them near the family 
gods, A lighted brass lamp is set close by and fed with oil. The 
gill’s maternal uncle unties the knot in the father’s and mother’s 
clothes, and they go and sit as before near the family priest. The 
five married women now go to the girl’s parents and are seated on 
wooden stools. The girl’s mother offers them turmeric and red- 
powder a^id the lap of each is filled with wheat or rice,, a betel- 
nut, and a copper coin. This ends the worship and the priest 
retires. Then two handmills are washed and rubbed with turmeric 
and redpowder. Round the nock of each of the grindstones a 
turmeric root and a few grains of rice are tied in a piece of cloth, 
'’J’urmoric is put in one of the mills, ground into powder, and taken 
in a brass dish mixed with oil and wetted with cold water, and rubbed 
on the girl except on her head. Then the girl and her father and 
mother are made to stand in a line on wooden stools at one corner of 
the marriage hall and five waterpots are set round them and a thread 
is passed five turns round the pots. The five married women then 
bathe tlio girl and her parents and they go into the house. Some 
wot turmeric i.s put into a brass cup, and set in a plate along with 
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a handful of chikni betelnat, and^ with male and female relations 
and music, is taken to the boy’s. As part of the procession two 
married women carry on their heads two copper waterpots or 
ghdgars whitewashed, marked with red lines, and filled with cold 
water. At the boy’s honse they are seated on a carpet in the 
marriage hall, and the boy comes out and sits on a low wooden 
stool, and the turmeric powder brought by the girl’s relations is 
rubbed on his body either by his sister or by the five married 
women or savdsins. If a rupee is dropped in each of the water- 
pots brought by the girl’s relations, the women who brought the 
pots on their heads keep the rupee and make over the pots to tbo 
boy’s relations. If instead of a rupee, only two bodices are given, 
the pots are taken back with the bodices, after the water is poured 
out. The boy and his father and mother are bathed as at the 
girl’s, and they go into the house and dress. When the bath is 
over, the girl’s relations retire. The five married women and 
the guests all dine. When dinner is over, tlie girl’s relations and 
friends start, accompanied by the family priest, to ask guests for 
the marriage. They first go to the village temple, and setting a 
few grains of rice mixed with redpowder, a copper, and a betelnut 
before tbe god ask bim to attend the marriage. They then go to the 
houses of relations. When they enter a house, they call the bouse 
owner by name, and, when be comes, tbe family priest gives some grains 
out of the rice cup into his hands and he stands with joined hands, 
while the girl’s father also with joined hands asks him to his house 
for the god-pleasing, and boundary worship, and for his daughter’s 
marriage. The head of the house, whether ho means to come or 
not, says JJare^ Very good. When they have asked all the guests 
they return home. The same is done at both the bride’s and tbe 
bridegroom’s. Then the women, accompanied by the priest’s wife, 
go round asking the women guests and with the same forms 
as the men. About lamplight time from the girl’s house word is 
sent to the men and women guests that everything is ready for 
starting. When the guests come both men and women go in 
procession with the priest, his wife, and music to ask the god. 
They first go to the boy's house, and, standing at some distance, 
send word to the boy’s party that the girl’s father is waiting for them ; 
the boy’s party if they have not already started, start now, and, 
meeting the girl’s party, both- go to the village temple, lay red rice, 
a betelnut, and copper coins before tbe god, make a bow, and retire, 
the boy’s party to the boy’s house and the girl’s party to the girl’s 
house. About nine at night the girl’s male and female relations, 
accompanied by their family priest and music, with a plate contain¬ 
ing a turban, a waistcloth, flower garlands and a nosegay, a cocoanut, 
a little sugar and honey, a pot full of water, betelnut and leaves, 
cash and sandal and redpowder, go to some house or temple where 
there is .a large empty space, and send a horse with music to tlie 
boy’s house. ’Ihe boy’s father, taking betelnut, leaves, and cash 
seats the boy on horseback, and, with relations and friends, goes to 
the place where the girl’s relations are assembled. The boy is first 
seated in the midst of the assembly and tbo other guests take their 
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seats. Then the boy and the boy's priest move to where the girl’s Chap^ III. 

priest is seated. The girl’s priest calls to the girl’s parents, and the People- 

girl’s father sits in front of the boy and the girl’s mother stands Teadbrs. 

to tha left of her hnsband. The girl’s father unwinds a couple of Komtit, 

turns of his own turban, and bangs it round his neck, letting the 

gold end fall down his back. A pinch of rice is laid on the carpet 

before him and a betelnut is set on the rice, and the father worships 

it. Then a plate is laid before the boy, who puts his feet in the 

plate and the girl’s mother pours water over his feet and the girl’s 

lather washes them. Then the girl’s father pours milk, curds, honey, 

sugar and butter over the boy’s feet, the mother pours water, the 

father rubs them, and the girl’s Aiother wipes them. The girl’s 

mother traces a square with redpowder round the boy’s feet and 

makes a round dot or ihipha in the middle of the square. The 

girl’s father rubs sandal on the boy’s brow, worships him as the god 

N&r£yan, and gives him a rich waistcloth and turban to wear, 

throws flower garlands round his neck, sets a bunch of flowers in 

his turban so that they fall over his right cheek, offers him a pinch 

of sugar which he eats, and gives him the cash allowance or 

hunda. Then the girl’s parents retire. The girl’s and boy’s father 

or their near relations distribute money among Bnlbmans and betel 

packets are handed both among male and female relations. If the 

boy’s mother has come, her Tap is filled by the girl’s mother with 

rice and a cocoanut, and the other women are given half a dry 

cocoa-kernel filled with molasses. This is repeated by the boy's 

mother, and again the women guests are given dry cocoa-kernel 

and molasses. All prepare to start. Fireworks are let off, they 

return to their homes, and the day’s ceremony is over. On the 

morning of the marriage day the boy’s father and mother, with 

kiuspeople, friends, and music, taking with them a bodice and robe, 

rice, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, almonds, betelnnts, and dry 

dates, silver anklets, gold wristlets, and a necklace or eari, go to 

the girl’s house, and are seated in the marriage hall. The boy’s priest 

asks the girl's priest to bring the girl. When the girl comes, she is 

seated next to her own family priest. The boy’s father, folds his 

turban round his neck letting the gold border fall down his back, sets 

a betelnut on a pinch of rice, and touching his eyelids with water 

worships the betelnut. The boy’s father touches the girl’s brow 

with redpowder and presents her with a robe and bodice, and she 

goes into the house, puts them on without passing the end of the 

robe back between her feet, comes out, and takes her seat. A 

goldsmith comes and decks the girl with ornaments and the boy's 

father fills her lap with cocoanut, dry dates, almonds, and betelnnts, 

and the girl walks into the house. Betel is served and the ceremony 

is over. When the boy’s father returns home, the girl’s brtither 

and other relations with music go to the boy’s. The girl's sister 

carries in her hands a plate with two lighted la mps in it, and her 

brother carries a second plate with flower garlands. W hen they reach 

the boy’s house, they are seated on carpets in the marriage hall. 

The boy is called, comes dressed, and takes his seat before them on 
a wooden stool. The girl's brother throws the flower garland round 
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the boy^s ueck and sets a bunch of flowers in his turban. Ho is 
then offered a cup of sugared milk. After drinking the milk 
he starts on horseback for the girls’ with a band of kinspeople 
and music. The boy’s sister, who is called the haravli or best maid, 
walks behind the horse carrying a lighted brass lamp, whoso wick 
is made of black cotton cloth and not like ordinary lamp wicks of 
cotton. The procession halts in front of the village temple, when 
the boy alights, and placing a copper and a packet of betelnut and 
leaves before the god, goes round the temple once, remounts, and 
the procession goes on. When it reaches the girl’s house-the girl’s 
brother asks the bridegroom to alight, and he stands facing the 
door. The girl’s mother takes a handful of cooked rice mixed with 
curds, waves it round the boy’s head, and throws it to the boy’s 
right. A servant from the girl’s house takes a cocoanut and waving 
it round his head dashes it in pieces, and throws it to the boy’s 
right and left. Then the girl’s mother takes a copper waterpot 
marked with cement and red lines, fills it with cold water, pours a 
little of the water on the boy’s feet, rubs some on his eyes, and 
throws the rest on one side. The boy’s relations throw a robe 
over the pot and the girl’s mother takes the robe. The boy walks 
into the marriage hall and stands till the girl’s brother asks him 
to sit on the carpet. Learned Brdhmaus and the clerk and headman 
of the village are sent for. Meanwhile the girl’s father asks the boy 
to take off his turban, coat, and shouldercloth. When he has done 
this, the girl’s father presents the boy with a rich silk gold-bordered 
waistcloth. The boy puts it on and sits on a low wooden stool. 
The priest goes into the house and brings out the girl who is 
dressed in a rich cotton robe and bodice and loaded with gold 
silver and pearl ornaments, and seats her on a low wooden stool on 
the boy’s left. Then the priests of both houses sit near, and one of 
them, taking a sacred thread, repeats verses over it, and hands it to 
the boy who puts it over his left shoulder so as to fall on his right 
side. The boy and girl are then seated close to each other on low 
wooden stools on the earth altar, which is one span high and nine 
spans square having nine steps behind each step shorter than the step 
below it. On the top step a ball of earth is laid and in the ball a 
mango twig is stuck ; and before the twig and the ball turmeric and 
redpowder are laid. Five bamboo or sticks are set round the 
altar and four more on the top of it, and five millet stalks or kadba 
bundles are spread over it. Five plantain stems are tied to the 
five bamboo posts and three to the right of the altar. Three rows 
of five earthen pots and three covers in each row, are made to the 
right of the altar and two ranges of five pots each to the left with 
rice in all five rows. The girl’s priest asks the girl’s mother to 
bringj&r© from the house, and either she or some other married 
woman brings fire on a plate covered with a bunch of mango twigs 
and gives it to the priest. Tho priest gives her a redpowder box, 
and, she, touching her brow with the powder, takes away the plate. 
The sacred fire is lit on the altar and the boy feeds it with clarified 
butter the girl touching his arm. Rice is cooked in a small metal 
pot over the ^re, and the boy and girl leave their .seats and go 
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and sit as before in the marriage ball on tbe carpet. A little 
cooked rice, cords, and boney are put on tbe boy's and girPs 
right hands, and they sip them. This ceremony is called 
ni^hupark or tbe boney sipping. Their bands and mouths 
are washed, and tbe boy's father presents tbe girl with the 
ear ornaments called bdlis, necklaces or thushis; bracelets 
called kdkans and vdldSf and anklets called paijans. She is 
given a rich gold-bordered robe, and she and tbe boy are made 
to stand opposite one another on tbe (dtar, with betel packets in 
their joined hands, and a cloth held between them with a red 
central square lucky cross or nandi. The boy and girl stand 
touching the cloth with the tips of their fingers, and keeping their 
eyes fixed on the red Inoky cross or nandi. Oolonred rice is handed 
to gnests and the priests begin chanting verses. As soon as the 
last verse is over, the guests throw rice over the couple, and they 
are husband and wife and the music ceases. The boy and girl are 
seated on the low wooden stools on which they were standing. 
Five castemeu belonging to different family stocks or gotraa from 
the boy and the boy^s maternal uncle, and the girPs father and 
maternal nncle, are called and take their seats round the boy 
and girl. They hold a cotton thread in their thumb joints pass 
the thread five times round and again four times holding the 
thread a little below the thumb joints. Tbe thread is cut in two 
laid in a metal plate, and worshipped by the boy and girl with curds, 
milk, honey, sugar, and butter. A copper coin, two turmeric roots 
called komba or gadddSf and two betelnuts are put over the threads and 
the two threads are taken and the thread of five strands along with 
a turmeric root is tied by the Br&hman to the boy’s right wrist 
and the thread of four strands round the girl’s left wrist with tbe 
other turmeric root. These are called vivdh kanJeana or wedding 
bracelets. Money from both houses is gathered and handed 
among Brihmans each of whom gets to Is. (I >8 ns.) and 
other beggars from fd. to fd, {^-4 o,). After the money has 
been handed, the boy and girl take their seats on the carpet in the 
marriage halL The boy and girl put on the clothes they were 
dressed in before the marriage, and amuse themselves by rubbing 
each other’s faces with wet turmeric. They are then given betel- 
leaf rolls or aurlia. The boy catches one end of the rolled leaf in 
his teeth and the girl bites off the other end. The girl in her turn 
catches one end of the rolled leaf in her teeth and the boy bites 
it off. In like manner dry cocoa-kernel or hdtli, and cloves are 
bitten. Then a few girls side with the girl and a few boys with 
the boy and play games of odds and evens or ekibeki. The boy 
holds a betelnut in His closed hands and the girl tries to take it from 
him, and the girl is given a betelnut wbicn she holds fast in both 
her hands and the boy is told to take it from her. If the boy 
succeeds it is well, if not he is laughed at. The guests, including 
the boy’s parents aud relations, are' given a handful of betelnuts and 
leaves and retire. The fire men of five different family stocks and 
the five married women or telaavdaina, and male and female relations 
are feasted at both houses. When the guests begin to dine, the 
hems of the parents^ clothes are tied together. The father takes a 
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metal pot with clarified butter in it and goes pouring it in an 
unbroken line round the diners. Some Komtia instead of pouring 
butter, pour water and present the butter to the priest, with 
uncooked rico or ahidha. In the presence of the guests the boy 
and girl dine from the same plate, and at times feed one another. 
After they and the guests have dined packets of betelnut are 
handed round. The boy is taken on horseback to his house by the 
girl’s relations, the horse is left there, and the girl's relations return. 
This closes the marriage day. On the morning of the second day 
the girl's father and his prioat, taking some boys with them and a 
silver cup containing red rice and a rupee, go to the boy's house 
with music. They are seated iu the marriage hall on a carpet and the 
boy’s father seuds for his relations. When they have come and taken 
their seats, the girl's father taking wet redpowder daubs the brows 
of the boy's father’s priests or mahdjans, and of the other guests, 
A few grams of red rice from the silver cup and the rupee are given 
to the boy’s father, and the cup is passed round, each guest taking 
out of it a couple or so of rice grains. When the cup has passed 
all round, the guests retiite, including the girl's father who returns 
to his own house. Women from the girl's house start accompanied 
by music, taking with them the metal waterpot, a dish, five brass 
boxes holding red and scented powders, a foot-cleaner or vajri, half 
a coooa^kernel, and a bodice, and a high wooden stool. When they 
are seated they place the wooden stool near them and the boy is 
called and seated on it. The girl's mother takes a plate and hold¬ 
ing the boy’s feet over it, pours water over them, rubs them with 
the metal foot-cleaner, and wipes them dry with a bodice- 
cloth. The boy then retires. His mother is called and served in 
the same way as the boy, and she too in her turn retires. Then 
the girl’s mother returns to her house, taking with her the boy’s 
mother and his other kinswomen. The guests are seated in the 
marriage hall and the boy and girl are seated near them, and they 
play together rubbing turmeric and scented powders called haladutna 
on one another's faces. An invitation to dinner is sent to the boy's 
father, and he comes in company with those who have received 
red rice grains from the girl's father. When they come they are 
feasted and presented with betel and flowers; sweet smelling oil 
is rubbed on their hands, and redpowder is sprinkled over their 
bodies. A woman from the girl’s nouse goes to invite women 
guests and returns with them. The boy and girl are seated on 
low wooden stools in the presence of the women guests, who dine 
and each party in turn sing bantering verses. The boy and girl 
feed one another at intervals. The inside is oat out of a cake 
and some of the bride’s kinswomen, without letting her know, 
drops the rim round the boy's mother's neok either from behind 
or while she is serving cakes to the guests. If the boy's mother 
is a quiet woman, she sets the cake on the ground, if she is 
playful she takes it in her hands, and, leaving her seat, goes 
and drops it over the head of some one of the girl's relations. 
This feast lasts for over two hours. After dinner they are 
served with betel in the same way as the men after their dinner 
and retire with the boy. In the evening comes the rvkhvai or boys' 
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feast when the girl’s relations with music bring on servants’ and 
kinswomen’s heads, metal plates filled with sweetmeats, toys, birds, 
and fmit, and a high paper stoo or ehaurang with paper cups 
fastened to it, holding sweetmeats, and, on the middle of the stool, 
a little stick with gold plumes and flowers. They leave these in the 
boy’s house and retire. On the third day comes the gdda or robe 
ceremony. In the early morning, the girl’s father asks the boy’s 
father to bring his kinspeople and friends for the sdda or robe 
ceremony. When they come they are seated in the marriage 
hall, and the boy and girl play with turmeric and sweet smelling 
powders. They are then made to stand on low wooden stools in 
a comer of the marriage hall, five waterpots are set round them, 
and filled with hot water and redpowder. The five married 
women pour on the couple water from the five pots and the boy 
and girl are given dry ccfcoa-kornel to. chew, which they throw 
on one another after they have chewed. Hot water is brought in a 
bathing tub and the boy and girl are bathed, rubbed, and presented 
with new clothes. Then the boy’s father and other near relations 
stand and are bathed by the girl’s mother, and after their bathing 
is over the girl’s mother bathes her own kinswomen. The girl’s 
parents are than bathed by the women of the house, and they, along 
with the boy and girl and the boy’s parents, sit on low wooden stools 
in the veranda with their priests and other Brdhmans. The girl’s 
father presents the boy with a new dress, and the girl’s mother and 
father, taking their daughter’s right hand by the wrist, place it in 
the boy’s hands, telling him to centre his love in her and to treat her 
kindly. The boy claapS the girl’s hand in his and promises to treat 
her well. The girl is then in like manner made over to the boy’s 
parents, who present her with some head ornaments called nag 
gondds or venicha sdj, The boy's mother and near kinswomen are 
presented with bodices. Then the boy, seating the bride before him, 
mounts a horse, and, accompanied by kinspeople, goes to the village 
temple and from the temple to his house. Before they enter the 
house a cocoanut is waved round their heads and dashed to pieces. 
The boy and the girl are seated on a carpet in the house 
near each other, the girl to the left of the boy. The boy’s 
priest makes a woman’s face of wheat dough and sticks the 
back part of it on to a metal pot, or he sticks dough on to a 
metal pot and cuts a female face in the dough and covers the pot 
with a robe and bodice, and decks the face with a married woman's 
head and neck ornaments. He heaps rice in front of the face 
and hides the neck ornament called vajratika in the rice. The 
face is worshipped as the goddess Lakshrai. Before her are 
placed red ana other powders, rice, betel, sugar, and 6d, to 10«. 
(Rs.J-S) in cash, and, with a low bow, the boy and girl and the 
boy’s parents leave their seats. The boy’s father asks the boy what 
he has brought with him, he answers, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
girl is asked how she came; she answers. With gold and silver foot¬ 
prints bringing happiness, joy, and plenty to my husband’s home. 
The girl is then told to see if-there is anything in the heap of rice. 
She searches and says. Behold, I have brought wealth, and takes 
out the gold ornament She shows it to the people. They ask what 
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it is and she answers a gold necklace. They tell her to bind it 
round her neck and with the necklace to bind round her neck long 
life, happiness, and children. She puts on the necklace saying 
TathdstUf So be it. The boy and girl go before each person present, 
bow before them, and ask their blessing. Some do not allow them 
to bow down, some speak kind words, and others, especially the 
girVs kinswomen, sad at parting with her clasp her in their arms, 
weep, and shower blessings on her. The boy and girl return on 
horseback to the girVs. A cot is laid in the marriage hall and 
spread with a carpet. On the carpet are laid in a line twenty-six 
betel packets each packet holding thirteen leaves, thirteen betelnuts, 
and a pinch of turmeric. On the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
packets is laid a ball of wet turmeric. The boy and the girl sit on 
the cot in front of them, and, taking a piece of cotton thread about 
twenty jfeet long, fold it in a hank a foot and a half long, knot it 
thirteen times, lay two balls of turmeric in the middle of it, and 
offer it sandal paste, rice grains, and flowers. This thread is 
called the mvjumdora. Then the two wedding wristlets or Icdkans 
to which the turmeric roots are tied are taken off and laid near the 
mvjumdora. Two small pieces of palm or tad leaf and five black glass 
beads are laid on each of the twenty-six betel packets and worshipped, 
with sandal and rice. The boy’s priest ties the mvjumdora to the 
girl^B right wrist, and, so long as her wedded life lasts, it remains on 
her wrist, and is renewed on every Sankrdnt in January. The boy and 
girl then leave their scats and the twenty-six betel packets, the 
turmeric powder, the tad leaves, and the black glass beads are sent 
to families of different family stocks, who bold it lucky and send it 
round to the members of their family stock. If there are not so many 
families in one village the betel and beads remain in the girl^s house. 
The boy and girl go and stand on the altar, and worship the altar 
and the piles of earthen pots ; the girFs brother presents the boy 
with a robe and pulls the boy by bis shouldercloth, who takes hold 
of a bundle of millet stalks and jumps down from the altar. The 
maternal uncles of the boy and girl take them on their shoulders 
and dance and throw redpowder on one another. This is called 
dhendanachavine or the war-dance. When the dance is over the boy 
and girl are again seated on the altar. Then the girl comes down from 
the altar, and, sitting on horseback along with the boy, goes to the 
boy^s housa ^ The girl is given one or two kinds of sweet dishes 
ciiWedhdnavlds and shingaddsy^nd distributes them among her friends 
and relations. When they reach the boy’s house his mother takes 
the girl by her hand and leads her over the whole house showing 
the stores and other rooms where pots, grain, oil, and ornaments 
are kept, stating, at the same time,’what each pot or box contains. 
When this is over the boy’s and girl’s parents each at their own 
house bow out the guardian of the marriage hall and the ot^er 
marriage gods by throwing red rice over them. The winnowing fan 
is given to the priest, and the boy’s parents feast the girl’s parents 
and her other relations. The girl’s father is given a rupee and 
some rice, and they go to the boy’s house where a feast is held. 
After they have dined and dressed red colour is prepared and 
sprinkled on both the men and women guests and they return to 
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their homes. This finishes the marriage ceremony. About a couple 
of months after, on a lucky day, the boy and girl are presented with 
wood and metal toys. These toys are brought with music to the 
boy*8 and girl^s houses by the kinswomen of the people who give them. 
At the toy-giving time the boy is also presented with a turban, and 
the girl with a robe and bodice. Their marriage expenses cost a boy's 
father £100 to £150 (Es. 1000-1600) and the'girl's father £60 to 
£60 (Es. 600-600), 

When a girl comes of age a woman takes her to her parent’s house. 
Then with her parents, relations, and friends she goes to her 
husband's house with music, and a plate filled with turmeric and red 
powders, rice, betelnut and leaves, nutmeg, mace, cloves, and carda¬ 
moms, a bodice and robe, and a chaplet of fiowers or jdliddnda. 
When they reach the boy’s house they are seated. The girl is seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the boy’s mother, from a distance, throws 
on her wet turmeric and redpowder which the girl rubs on her 
cheeks and brow and offers to other married women present, who 
rub it on their cheeks and brows. The boy’s mother lays before 
the girl a robe and bodice, and the girl goes into some room, and 
puts them on and again takes her seat. She ties the chaplet of 
flowers to her brow, and holds in her right hand a sandalwood doll 
which has a baby doll in its arms. The girl's lap is filled with about 
half a pound of rice, betelnuts, almonds, dry dates, and dry cocoa- 
kernel, and she is mven a packet of betel and spices to chew. Other 
women are offered betel packets, and the girl’s mother and kinswomen 
go and return with plates full of sweetmeats to the boy’s house. 
At the boy’s the girl is seated on a low wooden stool in a wooden 
frame. The guests take their seats and Ijetel is served to them. 
The girl rubs her palms with wet turmeric, and, without looking 
behind, plants them on the wall. The guests all retire. The 
girl’s mother cooks at her house rice, pulse, pickles, wafer 
biscuits, sugared milk, and sweetmeats, and putting on silk 
woollen or fresh washed cotton clothes takes the dishes on the 
heads of married women to the boy’s house. At the boy’s the 
girl’s mother and kinswomen serve these dishes to the boy’s 
family and their near relations and friends offer them betel 
and retire. At night, except that the girl sleeps on a carpet or 
blanket apart from the other members of the family, nothing special 
is done. On the second morning the girl’s mother goes to the boy’s 
with sweet milk, wafer biscuits and pickles, and a fresh flower 
chaplet or jdliddnda, turmeric, redpowder, almonds, dry dates, rice, 
cocoa-ken^el, and music. When she reaches the boy’s, she calls the 
girl and seating her in the wooden frame presents her with the three 
dishes,-which she eats with one or two children from the house. 
When she has eaten the dishes, the girl washes her hands and month 
and sits in the frame. She is given turmeric and red powders, and 
the flower brow-chaplet, and her lap is filled. The girl ties her old 
chaplet to the doll’s brow and fills her lap and rubs turmeric and red 
powder on her cheeks and brow. The mother retires without music 
and the players go to their homes. On the third day the second day 
ceremony is repeated. On the morning of the fourth day a plantain 
stem is tied to each of the four posts of the wooden frame, the girl 
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and her doll are bathed in the morning early by the boy’s kins¬ 
women,and she is dressed in a new robe and bodice. The girl’s mother 
father and kinspeople bring to the boy’s, with music, a turban, 
robe, bodice, rice, five specimens of fruit, five turmeric roots, red- 
powder, five betelnuts, five dry dates, and almonds. The boy «-fid 
girl are seated in the frame on low wooden stools, and the boy’s 
mother taking rice and fruit fills the laps of the girl and of her 
relations. The girl’s mother, going in front of the boy and girl, 
throws rice over their heads and the musicians play. The girl’s father, 
touching the hem of the turban with redpowder, gives it into the boy’s 
hands. He rolls it round his head, and the girl’s mother, touching 
the hems of the robe and bodice with vermilion, presents them 
to the girl who retires, pnts them on, and again takes her seat. The 
mother throws flower garlands round the boy’s neck, sets a 'bunch 
of flowers in his tnrban, and tying the flower chaplet round the girl’s 
brow fills her lap with fruit. A cocoanut is given to the boy and 
he lays it in the girl’s lap. The guests retire. A few Brdhmans 
and men and wqmen guests are feasted. On the fifth day a few 
Brahmans are asked to kindle the sacrificial fire and to dine at the 
boy’s house. When the Brfihmans come the boy and girl bathe 
and sit on low wooden stools, and the sacred fire is lit the Brdhmans 
and priests repeating verses. When the verses are over the boy and 
girl are seated near each other on low wooden stools, and their 
bodies are rubbed with sweet smelling oils and powders, and they 
are bathed with hot water. Then they are dried and dress in their 
usual clothes. Then the girl’s parents and kinspeople arrive with 
music, bringing a plate with a turban and a pair of waistcloths, a 
bodice, and a robe and flowers, including garlands, chaplets, a nose¬ 
gay, fruit, turmeric and redpowders, dates, and almonds and rice. 
The men sit in the veranda with the plate before them, and the 
women go into the house. The boy and girl are called and they 
sit near each other in the middle of the assembly. The girl’s 
father takes a few grains of rice from the plate, sticks them on 
the boy’s and girl’s brows, and throws them over their heads. 
The girl is handed a little turmeric and redpowder. She rubs the 
turmeric between her eyebrows and the redpowder a little above 
in the middle of her brow. The girl’s father gives the boy a 
waistcloth which he puts on, and a turban which the boy rolls 
round his head. The girl is given a robe and bodice and she retires, 
pats them on, and again seats herself. A flower garland is thrown 
round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is given in his hands, a bunch of 
flowers is hung from his turban, and the chaplet of flowers is tied 
round the girl’s brow and her lap is filled. He hands the boy a 
cocoanut, which he lays in the girl’s lap. Then, with a party of 
kinspeople, the boy and girl go and bow before the village god. 
The musicians walk first, behind them comes the boy on whose right 
and left walk two men holding state umbrellas over his head, and 
a few kinsmen follow. A few paces behind them, also with two 
umbrellas held over her, timidly walks the young girl partly hiding her 
face. From the village temple they go to the girl’s, and bow before 
her family gods and the elders of the house. They are given a feast 
and return to the boy’s where a second feast is held. At this feast the 
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girl serves a few of her caste people with butter, and, after they have 
dined, retires with a packet of betelnut and leaves. About eight at 
night the girPs relations go to the boy^s house with a cot, bedding, 
pillows, a white sheet, a quilt, and a plate with spice boxes and bags 
and flowers.^ On reaching the boy^s, the women are seated on carpets, 
and the co^; is laid*and bedding is spread in the room prepared for 
the couple. The boy’s sister calls to him and he comes with a turban 
on his head. A low wooden stool is set near the cot and the boy is 
seated on the stool. The washing pot or taat is placed in front of 
the boy and he holds his feet over it. The girl comes near, pours 
water over his feet, and rubs them with the foot scraper or vajri, 
dries them, marks his brow with redpowder, and sticks rice over 
the powder. She throws flower garlands round his neck, hands him 
a nosegay, and offers him sweet milk. He sips a little and sets it 
on the ground, and afterwards offers it to his wife when they are 
left alone. She offers him a betel packet, the women withdraw 
and the boy shuts the door. For some time, often for hours after, 
the pair are not left in quiet, young married women and children 
knocking at the door and telling them to open. Next day the 
boy and girl are taken to the girl’s house, a feast is held, and 
the boy is presented with a waistcloth. Every day from the fourth 
to the sixteenth a song is sung especially by the priests wife in the 
hearing of the girl. In the third month of a woman's first pregnancy 
comes the hidden bodice or chorcholi when the girl's mother rubs 
her arms with sandal, her cheeks with turmeric, and her brow with 
redpowder, and presents her with a new ween bodice which she 
puts on. This is done stealthily without telling even the women of 
the house, so that it may not be noised abroad that the girl is 
pregnant. She is then treated to a sweet dish. In the fifth month 
of her pregnancy the ceremony is repeotted at the boy's house but this 
time she is operJy presented with a green bodice, new glass bangles 
are put on her wrists, and a feast is held to which near married 
kinswomen are called. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
the ceremony is repeated for the third time. Dn this occasion she is 
presented with a new robe bodice and bangles, and with music and 
m the company of a few near kinswomen goes to the temple of the 
village go^ makes a low bow, and returns home. On her return 
home a grand feast is given to both kinsmen and kinswomen. From 
the next day till the ninth month the girl is feasted by turns by 
both her mother’s and her husband's relations, and is sometimes 

{ iresented with robes or bodices. This is called the dohlejevan or 
onging-dinner and costs £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50). Every day 
the married women of the house sing a song in the pregnant woman^ 
hearing. 
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1 These boxes are one for oement, one for catechu, one called chaviphvtla with 
several holes in which catechu cloves nutmeg nutinace and cardamoms are kept, and 
a fourth, called pdnpuda, in which betel leaves are kept. There are also five cotton or 
silk bags called pimnia in which betelnut, cloves, nutmeg, nutmaoe, and cardamoms 
are kept; a waterpot and panchpdtra, a foot-cleaner or a spittoon, a lamp, a 
washing pot or tcLst^ aweet-smelliug fiower garlands and nosegays and five peculiarly 
folded wtel packets with spices and small bits of betelnut, and a cno of sugared milk. 
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WIven fiickneBB takes a deadly turn the family priest brings a 
cow with a calf, a miniature silver cow if a live cow is not available. 
The eldest son or other nearest kinsman lays sandal, rice grains 
and flowers before tho cow, and a ladle fidl of cold water in 
which her tail is dipped is dropped into the d^ing personas month. 
I'he priest is given lOa (Ra. 6) as the price of the cow, and a 
Brdhman, in a rather loud voice reads some sacred book so as. to 
make the dying person hear what he reads. Presents of grain and 
coppers are made to Brahmans and other beggars, and, on a spot 
on the ground floor, a blanket is spread. On tho blanket the 
dying person is laid with his face towards the north, mid a few drops 
of sacred water, either water from a holy river or water in which a 
Brahman’s toe has been washed, is poured into his mouth. The name 
of some god is shouted in his right ear, and he is told to repeat it. 
The eldest son sits by his father, takes his dying head on hia lap, and 
until ho draws his last breath, near relations comfort the dying 
man promising to take care of the children and wife. After death the 
body is covered with a sheet, and the women sit round weeping and 
wailing. Tho men go out and sit on the veranda bareheaded, and 
one starts to tell relations of the death. The chief mourner hands 
money to a friend who goes to market and buys what is wanted.^ 
When the messenger comes back the mourners busy themselves 
in making the body ready spreading millet stalks on it, A fire is 
lit outside of the house where the bier is made ready, and water is 
heated in an earthen pot. The body is brought out through the 
regular door by the four nearest kinsmen, and laid on the ground 
in front of the house. While this is going on the women are not 
allowed to leave the house. If the deceased leaves a widow, 
one of the four bearers goes into the house, and tears off her 
marriage string and wrist cords, takes them away, and burns 
them with tho dead. But it often happens that the widow sees 
him coming and herself tears them off and throws them at him. 
If the deceased is a married woman one of her husband^a 
sacred threads is touched with the redpowder from his dead 
wife’s brow, and the other is torn off tho husband and carried with 
the body to the funeral ground. One of the four bearers rubs butter 
on the dead bead and pours hot water over the body. The body 
is dressed in a silk waistcloth and laid on the bier with crossed 
hands and feet, and red and scented powder is rubbed on the 
brow. It is then rolled in cloth and tied all round with twine. If 
the dead leaves a son the face is left open, if he has no son it is 
covered. On the body red and scontod powder is sprinkled. To one 
of the hems of the bodycloth tho marriage string and mujumdora 
cord are tied, and to the other end rice and a copper coin. Live 
coal is put in an earthen iar which is slung in a string and 
given to the chief mourner who is told to walk in front of the body 


1 The detftilfl are : Wooden polea and sticks, cotton cloth, a silk waistcloth, rope, 
millet straw, basil leaves, dowers, red and scented powder, earthen pots, sandalwood, 
firewood, 5000 cowdung cakes, clarified batter, a copper coin, a water-pot, a cup and 
dish, wheat fionr, rice, and a leaf plate together worth £1 to £110s. (Us. 10-16). 
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without once looking back. Of the men who have come from the 
house, some follow the body bareheaded repeating R^m Ram in a 
loud voice, and others go back to their houses. Except the men 
who belong to the same family stock or gotra, and have to observe 
mourning, the mourners follow the body in their ordinary dress 
including turbans and shoes and are careful not to touch any of the 
chief mourners. Among the mourners are the village astrologer or 
joshi, the family priest or -upddhya, and a barber, all of whom 
wear their usual clothes. The body is carried at a quick pace, the 
chief mourner keeping very close in front. Except the wife of the 
deceased, women follow the body to the burning ground. On nearing 
the burning ground the bier is lowered and the men rest and 
change places. They take from the hem of the bodycloth the 
rice grains and the copper coin and lay them near the roadside and 
again move on. The chief mourner does not stop but keeps on very 
slowly without looking behind. At the burning ground a few verses 
or mantras are repeated and the priest tells the chief mourner to ask 
the astrologer for leave to shave. The Joshi orders the shaving and 
the barber, with his clothes on, shaves the chief mourner’s bead, and 
moustache. After the shaving is over the mourner bathes and offers 
wheat flour balls and throws them into the river. The chief mourner 
again bathes and a funeral pile is raised. First a layer of about a 
hundred cowdung.cakes is made, over it are ranged billets of wood,and 
firewood, and over the firewood another thick layer of cowdung cakes, 
and on it the four bearers lay the bier with the corpse. Another layer 
of cowdung cakes is heaped about the body and the chief mourner, 
pouring the fire from the earthen jar on the ground, puts pieces of 
cowdung cakes and stalks of dry jvdn over it, kindlos them, and puts 
the lighted fuel in several places below the pyre. Women mourners 
go and sit at some distance, and the men stay near the body. The 
body takes about three hours to burn. When the skull bursts the 
chief mourner walks round the pyre thrice, beats his mouth with the 
back of his hand, and calls aloud. After the body is completely burnt, 
such of the male and female mourners as have touched the body or 
the four bearers, bathe, and then the four bearers take nimb branches 
and go to the chief mourner’s. At the house of mourning, after the 
body is taken to the burning ground, the children and the wife of the 
deceased are bathed by neighbour women and tbe spot where the 
deceased breathed bis last is cowdunged. When the funeral party 
returns, the four bearers pluck nimb leaves from tbe branches in their 
hands, and spread them on the spot where the deceased breathed his 
last, and return to their houses. When they reach their home if they 
have not touched the body, the bearers, or the members of the 
mourning family they go into their houses. Those who touched the 
dead or the chief mourners stop in the veranda of their house, and 
receive from their wives, on the palm of the right band, a little curds 
milk and rice-flour which they touch with their tongues and throw 
away. They do not enter their houses or eat anything until they 
have seen a star in the evening, when they dine. At the mourner’s 
house near relations bringing cooked food serve it on a leaf plate 
and leave it covered with a bamboo basket on tbe spot where the 
deceased breathed his last. Food is served to the mourners and 
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after they have eaten the relatione return to their houses. In the 
same evening the leaf plate is removed from the spot by some 
people of the house, and given to Mhirs or Mdngs. The spot is 
cowdunged and small stones are laid, and in the middle of the stones 
an iron lighted lamp, covered with a bamboo basket or durdi, is 
allowed to remain for ten days. On the second day the chief 
mourner accompanied by the priest goes to the river bank where the 
dead was burnt with a handful of wheat flour and rice, and a leaf 
plate folded in a hanging doth. At the river bank they buy 
cowdung cakes worth about (| a.) and the chief mourner bathes, 
kindles a fire, and cooks rice. He makes a dough ball, and offers it 
with the cooked rice, bathes, and returns home with the metal plate 
duly folded in cloth and held as before. When he comes home, a 
near relation cooks food, and he dines if well-to-do along with a few 
relations. After dinner, instead of the usual betel packets, the 
guests are offered only a piece of betelnut to chew and retire. This is 
repeated till the ninth day. On the tenth, the mourner, accompanied 
by near relations, goes to the river bank, and after bathing offers 
as usual wheat-flour balls and rice. The crow is prayed to take the 
offering. If the crow comes and takes it the deceased is believed 
to have died happy; if the crow does not come the deceased bad 
some trouble on his mind. With much bowing the dead is told not 
to fret himself, that his family and goods will be taken care of, 
or if the ceremony was not rightly done, the fault will be mended. 
They promise that a number of Brdhmans will be fed, or that his 
name will be given to his grandchild. If in spite of ull these 
appeals, the crow does not come till evening, the chief mourner with 
a blade of sacred grass, himself touches the ball and. the cooked 
rice; the rest of his companions bathe and all retire. On the 
eleventh day, the whole house is cowdunged, and the vessels are 
cleaned, clothes washed, sacred threads and women’s marriage 
strings are changed, and a wheat flour ball is offered. Presents of 
shoes, an umbrella, a staff, a turban, a shouldercloth, a waist- 
cloth, lamps, and a waterpot are made to the Brahman, and two 
castemen of different family stocks or gotraa are feasted and 
dismissed with a present of 6d. (4 as.) each. On the twelfth day 
the ahrdddh ceremony is performed when three wheat flour balls or 
pinda are offered, and the four bier bearers and two castefellows 
belonging to different family stocks are feasted. Brdhmans are 
presented with the deceased’s bedding and metal lamp and money 
varying from 6d. to 8i. (Rs. ^-4). On the thirteenth day the chief 
mourner has his head shaved, a dish of sugar cakes is prepared, and 
relations and friends are feasted. A cow is presented to a Br&hman, 
the mourner marks his brow and the brows of Brahmans with red 
sandal, and they retire to their homes. Their funeral ceremonies 
cost them £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200), They are bound together as a 
body and their social di.spates are settled at caste meetings, under 
their hereditary headman or mahdjan. Important questions are 
referred to their chief religious head or guru Bh^skardcharya a 
Ifajurvedi Apastambh Brdhman the deputy of Shankardchdrya. 
He has four monasteries at Bodhan and Hander in the Nizdm’s 
country, near Hampi thirty-six miles north-west of Beldri, and near 
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Pendgaon Pattau in Maisur. He occasionally visits his followers 
in Sholapur. The penalty of breach of caste rules is a heavy 
fine and the sipping of water in which the teacher’s toe has been 
washed. The fine goes to the gfuru. They send their children both 
boys and girls to school, and, when able to read and write and keep 
Marathi accounts, they apprentice them to shopkeepers. They are 
in easy circumstances. 

Linga'yatVa'niS are returned as numbering 21,308 and as found 
nil over the district but chiefly in SholApur. They seem to have come 
into the district about two hundred years ago. According to the 
Nandikeshvar Purdn, Basveshvar, the founder of the Lingayat sect, 
was born of a Brahman woman at Bdgev^,di in Kaladgi, and claiming 
divine inspiration, founded the Lingayat faith. He established his 
religion about the middle of the twelfth century at Kalydu in the 
Nizdm’s dominions, and he, or rather one of his apostles, is said to 
have gone to Marwdr, and brought back 196,000 converts from 
MArwAr and spread them all over the Panch DrAvid country or 
Southern India,^ The earliest Sholapur settlements of those 
MArwAri converts are said to have been KAsegaon a village three 
miles to the south of Pandharpur, Mohol, and Malikpeth in MAdha. 
These towns are now greatly declined and KAaegaon and Malikpeth 
are in ruins. Their second greAt centre was VairAg in BArsi which 
remained a prosperous place until the railway centred trade at 
SbolApnr. Their chief family stocks or gotras are Bhringi, Nandi, 
Skand, Vir, and Vrishabh. They lay little count on family stocks. 
Many people do not know their stock, and intermarriage takes place 
among families belonging to the same goira so long as the surname 
is different. The names in common use among men are Basling- 
Appa, Chaubasappa, Gopalshet, Hariba, KalAppa, KrishnAppa, 
MalkArjun, MAruti, RAjArAm, RAmshet, ShivAppa, ShivliugAppa, 
VishvanAth, and Vithoba; and among women Basava, BhAgirthi, 
GhandrabhAga, JAnki, Kashibai, Lakshmi, Lingava, Malava, 
RakhumAi, and Vithai. Their commonest surnamea are AinApure, 
Barge> Bodhke, GalAkAtu, KAranje, Kare, Korpe, Lokhando, 
MahAlsliet, RajraAne, SAmshet, and ShilAvant. The surnames have 
their rise in distinctions of trade, calling, residence, or any notable 
family event or exploit. Thus GalAkAtu, or cut-throat, arose from 
the fact that years ago some member of the family had his throat 
cut by highwaymen. Whatever their surnames all LingAyat VAnis 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are a dark, thin, and 
middle-sized people, healthy and long-lived. They can be easily 
known from other Hindus by the ash-mark on the brow and by 
the ling case which they wear. Most speak MarAthi both at home 
And abroad, and some speak KAnarese at home. All speak Hindu- 
etAni and a few English. Most live in houses of the better sort one 
or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and flat mud 


^ la connection with this story it is worthy of note ths.t Ujain in is one of the 

fire chief or lion seats of the Linatiyate. At the same time the story of converts brought 
firom Milrw&r seems unlikely. Perhaps the foundation of the story was the conversion 
of local Jains who were aiterwards confused with Mirw^ris as most modern Jains 
com* from MArwJir, 
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roofa, built round an open quadrangle which acta aa a shaft for 
air and light. In the veranda of a well-to do house is a raised 
earthen seat or ota large enough for one man to sit on. On this 
a blanket is spread and the Jangam or Lingayat priest is seated 
when his feet are washed and the holy water oV tirth is drunk 
by the house people. The bouse goods include cots, beddings 
blankets, metal and earthen vessels, stools, lamps, cradles, grind¬ 
stones, and handinilla. Few have servants aa Lingayat V^nis seldom 
take service with any one. They keep cows, bullocks, she-buffaloes, 
and a few carta and ponies. Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, 
pulse, vegetables, and curds. They like hot dishes, and eat chillies 
as freely as if they were common pot herbs. One .of their pet dishes 
is cooked jvdri mixed with curds and kept fermenting for three 
or four days. This they eat with much relish adding a little salt 
to lessen the acidity and using chillies and oil as condiments. Their 
caste dinners cost about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) the hundred guests. The 
special dish is a kdnji or gruel prepared by cooking wheat in water 
until the grain bursts through the skin, adding molasses and butter, 
and again boiling for a short time. They dine sitting on the floor 
and eat from plates set in. front of them on iron tripods or on wooden 
stools. At their meals they wear cotton or silk waistcloths and do 
not leave the dining-room till they have chewed betelnut and leaves. 
They do not allow strangers to see their food and ai’e careful to 
prevent the sun shining on their drinking water, and to leave no 
scraps of food after their meals. After every scrap has been eaten 
they wash the plate and drink the water. Men and women eat off 
separate dishes and neither a wife nor a husband eats another’s 
leavings. This is because no LingAyat can offer to another's the 
remains of food which has already been offered to his own. To 
avoid this Lingdyats do not allow a particle of food to remain on the 
plate, Liugayats are strict in avoiding flesh and liquor. They both 
chew and smoke tobacco. Some use opium and a few drink hemp- 
water or bhang and smoke hempflower or gdnja. The men dress 
in a waistcloth, a waistcoat, coat, headscarf, and shouldercloth, 
and Occasionally a Brahman turban, and shoes. They wear the 
nioustache, whiskers, and top-knot but not the beard. The women 
dress in the full Maratha robe and bodice, wear the hair either in a 
knot behind or allow it to hang in braids down the back. Married 
women rub redpowder on their brows, use false hair, and deck their 
heads with flowers. Both men and women mark their brows with 
ashes, carry the ling in a small metal box, or roll it in an oebre- 
colcured cloth, tied either in the headscarf, round the neck, round 
the upper left arm or right wrist, or hanging from the neck down 
to near the heart, or the navel. They are hardworking, sober, 
thrifty, and hospitable, but hot-tempered, overbearing, and impatient. 
They term themselves Virshaivs that is fighting Shaiva. They greet 
one another with the words Sharahdrth or I submit or prostrate. 
They are mostly traders dealing in grain, spices, salt, oil, butter, and 
molasses or sugar. They are cloth-sellers, bankers, moneylenders, 
brokers, and husbandmen. They apprentice their boys to shop¬ 
keepers, the time and pay of the apprenticeship varying according to 
the trade or calling. An apprentice in a rich firm is paid as much 
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as £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month, but the general monthly rate of pay is 
8s.to 10s. (Rs. 4-6), and some wrfl-to-do persons have their boys ap¬ 
prenticed to bankers and well-to-do brokers without receiving any pay. 
The apprenticeship begins between twelve and fifteen and lasts six 
months to two years. Unless he has his father’s shop to enter after 
completing his apprenticeship elsewhere, the youth prefers working 
as an assistant in the shop where he was apprenticed. An assistant 
is paid £1 to £1 'lO#. (Rs. 10-15) a month, and besides his pay gets 
valuable experience. He learns the little tricks by which customers 
are beguiled, the vigilance with which inferior articles should be 
palmed off on customers, and gains an insight into the intricacies of 
trade. At the end of three or four years he has learned much and 
probably has laid by a considerable sum. He then begins as a 
grocer on a small scale with a capital of £20 to £S0 (Rs. 200 - 300) 
of his own or borrows money from a banker at nine to twelve per 
cent a year. He deals first in assafoetida, black pepper, cummin seed, 
pulse of different kinds, oil, coarse sugar, sugar, butter, turmeric, 
chillies, onions, and garlic. He buys his stock himself in the town 
from wholesale dealers and sells retail renewing his stock at least 
two or three times a month, A shopkeeper of this kind with 
a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) makes about £10 (Rs. 100) 
a year. As be enlarges bis capital he increases his stock and takes 
to dealing in grain and advancing money to landholders on the secu¬ 
rity of crops. Some act as brokers a business which does not require 
capital unless the broker acts as ehroff or moneychanger, making 
purchases on account of orders from outside customers. A good 
broker earns £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500) a year and more if 
he has a fairly large capital. As husbandmen some are over-holders 
but most take fields from others paying a certain yearly acre cash rent. 
Their women help them in watching the fields and bringing their 
meals to their husbands. Though they abuse railways for lowering 
their profits, they are a prosperous and well-to-do people and have 
considerable power over the local market. They have credit and at 
any time can borrow at three to nine per cent. They have no regular 
position in the local caste list. They eat from no one not even from 
Brahmans. 

LingAyat VAnis are a religious people and worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses, calling them forms of Shiv. Their family deities are 
Amb^bii of Tuljdpur, Banali and Danammdi in Jat, Dhanai in the 
Konkan, Esfii, Jand,i, and Jotiba of Kolhftpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, 
Mahadev, Malikdrjun near Vyankoba in Tirupati, Nesai, Rachotivir- 
bhadra in Giri, Eevanaiddheshvar in Stttdra, ShAkambari in Bdddmi, 
Siddheshvar of Sboldpur, Yallamma of Saundatti in Bijapur, 
Vyankoba and Virbhadra, to all which places they go on pilgrimage. 
Their worship is the same as that of Brd,hmanic Hindus except 
that they offer their gods neither red flowers nor Jcevda Pandanus 
odoratissimus. Their family priest is a Jangam of the rank of a 
Mathapati or beadle. He is the general manager of all their ceremo¬ 
nies. He issues invitations, walks at the head of processions, blows 
the conch shell, and is the man of all work in their social and religious 
gatherings. A strict Lingdyat V4ni does not respect Brahmans 
and never calls them to conduct his weddings so long as he can find a 
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Jangam to conduct them. Still in practice they tolerate Brjihmans^ 
and, after the Jangam ia done, allow a Brilhman to repeat verses and 
throw grains of red rice or manttdkshada over the hoy and girl. The 
only use they make of a Brahman is in finding out lucky days for the 
performance of ceremonies, and also on the day when turmeric is 
rubbed on the boy and girl on which occasion he chooses women to 
rub the turmeric. A LingAyat has no horoscope based on the time 
of his birth, but of late Jangams have learned enough to act the 
astrologer^s part and thus the occasions on which Brahmans are 
needed are becoming fewer. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
festivals, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
lucky and unlucky days, and oracles. Lingayats marry their girls 
between eight and sixteen, and their boys between twelve and 
twenty-five. For the redpowder rubbing or Icunkuldvne that is the 
public announcement that a match has been made, the boy’s father, 
accompanied by kinspeople and friends and a Jangam goes to the 
girl^a, and, rubbing her brow with redpowder, presents her with a 
robe and bodice, and the Jangam fills her lap either with a handful 
of sugar or a cocoanut. If the girl’s father is rich be presents the 
boy^s father with a turban and a dinner closes the day. The next p£ 
the marriage observances is the magni or public asking. On a lucky 
day the boy’s kinspeople, with a Ling&yat beadle or watha.'pati, 
go to the girl’s and present her with a robe, bodice, and ornaments. 
The girlfs mother is presented with another robe and bodice and five 
of her kniswomen with bodices. The girl’s lap is filled with five 
pounds of rice, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betelnuts, plantains, 
five half-dry cocoa-kern els, and a cocoanut. A dinner and a service 
of betel packets closes the day. Next day the girl’s kinspeople 
and friends go to the boy’s and present him with a turban, and, if 
well-to-do, with robes and bodices for the boy’s mother and 
kinswomen. The day closes with a dinner. This ceremony is not 
performed if the boy and the girl belong to the same village. 
A marriage generally takes place within a couple of years of the 
asking, and on any day in Mdgh or January-February, PhdJgun or 
February - Mar cli, Vaishdkh or April - May,/lyesAiA. or May-June, 
Kdrtik or October-November, aud Margaf/hirsh or November- 
December. A few months before the wedding the boy’s relation.s 
go to the girl’s and fix a month for the marriage. At least five 
days before the marriage the boy’s relations go- to the girl’s and 
presenting her and her mother with a robe ancl bodice, fill the girl’s 
lap with rice, dry dates, a cocoanut, turmeric roots, and betelnut 
and leaves, and retire. The village Briiliman is called in and gives 
the names of five married women who should rub the girl with 
turmeric. The girl is seated on a low wooden stool and round her 
are set four metal waterpots. ('otton thread is passed five times 
round the pots, and the girl is anointed with sweet smelling oil, 
turmeric powder is rubbed on her body, and her brow is marked 
with redpowder by the five women. She is bathed and dressed 
in a new robe and bodice and her lap is filled with rice, and dry 
cocoa kernel and redpowder are rubbed on her brow. The cotton 
thread is taken off the four waterpots, a turmeric root is tied to the 
thread, and it is then fastened round the girl’s right wrist. Besides 
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the tying of the turmeric root to the wrists for five days the girl is 
anointed, bathed, and her lap filled by the five chosen women. 
During these days the girl is taken to the houses of near relations 
and friends and feasted. A conple of days before the wedding day 
two girls go to the houses of relations and friends with a brass 
plate containing an oil jar and some turmeric and redpowder. 
They go to a house, pour a spoonful of oil on the threshold, drop a 
pinch of the powder over the oil and ask the women of the house to 
dine with them. On their return they lay on a winnowing fan an 
allowance enough for one man, and, going to the potter’s, make 
over the contents of the fan to him and receive from him twelve to 
seventeen big and small earthen jars, which have already been 
bargained for on promise of a money present or a secondhand robe, 
return to the girl’s and lay the pots in the booth. A couple of men 
with music go to the forest lands and bring a branch or two of 
mango, ahami, fimpal, and rad, and of other trees if others can be 
bad though if the four trees are not to be had any one of these is 
enough. They take an earthen jar from those brought from the 
potter’s, fill it with ashes from the oven, and cover it with gram 
Cake, Over the cake is set a lighted dough or clay lamp and it is 
hung in the booth. The hems of the clothes of a married man and 
his wife are knotted together, and they sit opposite the ash jar, and 
with the help of the mathapati or beadle worship the jar by throwing 
flowers and sandal at it, by waving frankincense and a lighted lamp 
round it, and by offering it cooked food. The tree branches are 
hung round the jar, A dinner is given and the parts of the 
ceremony common to both houses are at an end. A marriage 
always takes place in the evening or at any time of the night, never 
after daybreak or before lamplight. The marriage time is fixed 
either by a Jangam or by the village Brahman astrologer. On the 
marriage day the boy is seated in a litter or on horse or bullock 
back, and is taken in procession to the village temple of the god 
Mtlruti with a party of kiuspeople and friends with music. A 
marriage ornament is tied to the boy’s brow. He is met by the 
^rl’s relations and the two parties throw red and scented powders 
on each other and are led to the girl’s house. At the girl’s a woman 
of her family waves a cake and water round the boy’s head and 
throws the cake on one side to satisfy evil spirits. In the booth is 
raised an earthen altar covered with a rich carpet on which the 
Jangam sits and in front of him on another carpet sits the boy. 
Near the Jangam are laid two trays, one from the girl’s house 
cont^ning a waist and shouldercloth and a turban, the other from 
the boy’s with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments for the girl. The 
Jangam touches the hems of the different clothes with redpowder 
and gives them to the boy and the girl. The girl walks with them 
into the house and comes back dressed in them, and the boy puts 
them on in the booth. The Jangam or the village Brahman fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and with fruit and both take their 
seats as before facing the Jangam, One end of a piece of five 
strands of gray cotton thread is held by the Jangam under his feet 
and the other end by the boy with both his hands, and the boy’s 
hands are held by the girl with both her hands. An enclosure is 
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formed with a sheet in which are the Jangam and tho boy and the 
girl. Tho hems of the couple’s garments are knotted together and 
the mathapati repeats verses over their joined hands, pout's a little 
water over them, and rubs them with ashes. He throws sandal, 
grains of rice and flowers over them, bums incense camphor and a 
lamp before them, and puts a little sugar into the boy’s and 'the 
girl’s mouths. He repeats verses, and, at the end, throws grains of 
rice over their heads, polls the threads from their hands, throws 
them on the ground, and orders the curtain to be pulled aside. The 
couple now turn their faces towards the guests, and the Brdhmans 
repeat marriage verses or mangaldstaka and at the end throw rice 
over the boy’s and the girl’s heads and the musicians play. Money 
is given to Jangams and Brdhmans and the guests retire each 
with a packet of betelnut and leaves. The ceremony of giving away 
the bride or dhdrghdlne is now performed. The hems of the boy’s 
and the girl’s clothes are knotted together, and the father taking in 
his hands a metal pot of red water and the mother a plate, sit in 
front of the boy and girl. The girl’s mother holds the boy’s 
feet in both her hands over the plate, the father pours water 
over them from the pot, and the mother rubs them with both her 
hands and wipes them dry. The pot and the plate are now tho 
property of the boy and the ceremony is over. The boy’s father 
presents the girl’s mother with a robe and bodice and her father 
with a turban and shouldorcloth. The ceremony of aheshhhame 
comes next when women by turns draw near the couple, and each 
standing in front of them with both hands throws pinches of 
coloured rice over the boy’s and girl’s knees, thighs, shoulders, and 
heads. Some in addition wave a copper coin over the couple’s 
heads and give tke coin to a Jangam, The couple are now taken 
before the bouse gods, make a low bow to them, and retire. Then as 
a sign of friendliness and good feeling they perform the bhum or 
earth offering ceremony, when a large tray filled with various dishes 
is set in the middle and the boy and girl and their kinsmen ait round 
it and take a few morsels. Sometimes the men merely touch the 
tray with their fingers and give the food to children to eat. On 
the third day comes the rukhvat or boy’s feast when the girl’s 
kinswomen take several cooked dishes to the boy's on the heads 
of servants, empty them, and return with the empty pots and 
baskets. The boy and girl mb one another’s body with turmeric 
powder and wash one another with warm water. They then play 
games of odds and evens with betelnuts and bite off rolls of betel 
leaves from one another’s mouths. Either on the fourth or the 
fifth evening the boy’s relations are asked to dine at the girl’s. 
On their way cloths are spread for them to walk on. The girl’s 
relations carry with them a large jar filled with water, a dish, and 
strings of onions, and carrots, rags, old brooms, and a broken piece 
of a whitewashed jar. At times on the way the boy’s mother takes 
offence and refuses to go further. A wooden stool is set in the 
street and she is seated on it and the girl’s mother washes her feet, 
gives her clothes, and asks her to walk on. On the way one 
of the party takes one of the pieces of the whitewashed earthen 
jar and asks the boy s mother to look at her face in the looking- 
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glass. Some hold old brooms over her head^ and hang strings o£ 
onions carrots and rags round her neck. When they reach the 
girl’s house, the women are bathed, new glass bangles are pot 
round their wrists, or, if they are well-to-do, they are presented with 
robes and bodices. Next day comes the robe or mda ceremony when 
the boy’s relations and friends go with music to the girl’s house 
and present her with a new robe and bodice. The girl’s parents 
present the hoy with a new waistcloth and turban and the pair dress 
in the new clothes. Either the Jangam or the Brahman priest fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and the boy and girl are seated on 
a horse or bullock or in a palanquin and with kinsfolk and music 
go in procession to the boy’s. At the boy’s they are seated on 
low wooden stools, and the boy’s mother, approaching the girl 
with a wooden rolling-pin wound in a bodicecloth and smeared 
with redpowder, calls it a child and lays it in the girl’s lap. The 
girl asks the boy to take it saying she is going to look after the house. 
She then looks to her father and mother-in-law and husband and 
says she must have good clothes for her child, and putting the 
bodioed rolling-pin into her husband’s hands, says she is going to 
sweep the house. After this the boy’s parents present the girl’s 
parents with clothes and one of the boy’s relations, taking a 
winnowing fan or a basket, beats it with ^a stick crying: The 
wedding is over it is time the guests were taking their leave. 
Every year on Sankrdnt Day in January and on Ndgpanchmi Day in 
August the boy’s father sends a robe and a bodice to the girl at 
her parent’s house, and the girl’s father presents the man who brings 
the clothes with a turban and gives him a dinner. This goes on so 
long as the girl remains with her parents. When she is grown up, a 
few months before she comesof age, the ceremon^of ovam that is home¬ 
taking takes place, and from that time the girl hves at her husband’s. 
On the afternoon of a lucky day a party of the boy’s kinspeople go 
to the girl’s with robes and bodices for the girl and her mother, 
and a turban and shouldercloth for the girl’s father. They also 
take rice, wheat, gram, sugar, cocoanuts, and butter with them and 
go to the girl’s house with music. The guests spend the day at the 
girl’s. At night the girl is gaily dressed, and early next morning 
presents of clothes and grain are made to the girl’s parents. The 
girl is dressed in the now robe and bodice and her lap filled 
with fruit and grain by the Jangam or the village Brahman. She 
is seated on a horse or bullock, and is taken first to the math or 
monastery, then to the houses of the great men, and then to those 
of relations and friends. At each house the Jangam leaves a 
piece of cocoa kernel filled with sugar, and, on being questioned, 
the Jangam tells them that the girl is going to her husband’s 
house. They then return to the girl’s house where a feast is held, 
at which gram cakes are prepared. After dinner return presents 
are made to the boy’s relations about the same in quantity and 
quality a those received by the girl’s. A feast is held in honour of 
the girl and sweetmeats arfe sent round the villagers’ houses. 

When the girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, 
on the first of which her parents present the hoy and the girl 
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with clothes. On the fourth morning the girl is bathed and the 
family Jangam throws the dust off his feet on her body and she 
becomes pure. A bamboo frame is made in the house in which two 
low wooden stools are set near each other, and, at about eight in 
the evening, the boy and girl are dressed in new clothes and ait-on 
the stools. The Jangam draws near the girl, fills her lap with fruit 
and grain, and withdraws. A nuptial room is made ready in which 
is a cot and bedding, a spittoon, betel boxes, and a lamp. The boy 
goes in first and tabes his seat on the cot, and the girl is pushed in 
and throws a flower garland round the boy's neck, places a nosegay 
and a spiced betel packet in his hands, and the women retire leavinj? 
the couple alone. ® 

During the first three or four months of a girTs pregnancy 
a dinner is given by her husband’s father to which nei 
kinswomen are asked. In the seventh month of her pregnancy 
another dinner is given and the boy's parents present the girl with 
a robe and bodice, and the girl's parents present the boy with a 
shouldercloth and turban. The girl’s brow is marked with red 
powder and her lap is filled with fruit by a kinswoman or a Jangam. 
LmgAyat V^uis allow widows and divorced women to marry. For 
a widow’s marriage the widow’s consent is necessary and for a 
divorced woman's marriage bo^h her and her husband’s consent is 
wanted If a man wishes to marry a divorced woman he applies to 
the headman of the caste who is called Shetya, who summons 
both the woman and her husband, and, in the presence of some of 
the castemen, asks them whether they are willing to separate. If 
the husband is willing he gives his consent in writing. Then on a 
dark night the man goes to the woman’s with a few friends 
among them perhaps Si widow or two, as no married woman attends 
these marriages, and there the couple sit in a room on a bullock’s 
harness. The Jangam who officiates sits in front of the couple on a 
blankeft or wooden stool. He partly shuts the door, as except the 
priest and the couple no one should see the ceremony. The Jangam 
mixes a little milk in butter in a cup and asks the man to drink half 
of it, which he does, and asks the woman to drink the rest As 
soon as they have drunk the mixture the Jangam leaves the'room 
and joins the guests. The guests chew betel and leaves and retire 
without lookmg at the couple, who remain indoors and do not let any 
one see them. Next morning they bathe, rub themselves with ashes 
and mix m society as before. For her first confinement a young wife 
goes to her parents’. When the child is born its navel cord is cut 
by a Lingdyat mid wife. If the midwife belongs to another caste, the 
mother is purified by drinking water in which a Jangam's feet have 

children on the twelfth day after 
childbirth. In the morning the mother is bathed and dressed in a 
new robe and bodice. In the afternoon, when the women guests 
have come, a cradle is hung from the roof in the women's hall and 
under it on a handful of rice grains is placed a waterpot. The 
mother walka^ with the child in her arms and sits with it on a low 
wooden stool in front of the cradle. One of the female guests 
worships the waterpot by the name of the^^ god dess Satvlii, throws 
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sandal, redpowder, and flowers over it, waves lighted camphor and 
frankincense before it, and offers it sugar. After the worship is 
over such of the female guests as have brought presents of clothes 
present them to the child and mother. A few women sit on either 
side of the cradle and one of them taking the child in her 
hands passes it under the cradle to the woman on the other side 
repeating. Take Gopichand or Govind, if the child is a boy, and Take 
Ganga or Bhdgirthi, if the child is a girl. The women on the other 
side take the child vrithout saying anythi^ and in their turn 
pass it from above the cradle saying. Take Harichandra or R^m- 
chandra. This is repeated three or four times and in the end the 
child is laid in the cradle. With the consent of the child’s parents 
the name generally of some deceased relation is chosen- and repeated 
three or four times in the child's jright ear ending each time with a 
kwr-r-r^T. As soon as the last word is uttered the other women 
guests slap the woman’s back or give her some blows. Several of 
the married women are given red and turmeric powder which 
they rub on their brows and cheeks, get a handful of boiled or 
soaked wheat or gram, and retire. Before they go the door is closed, 
and, before she is allowed to leave, each woman has to introduce her 
hushand^s name into a couplet. The day ends with a feast to near 
relations. The Zinp-girding or Lingdhdma^ takes place on the 
fifth day after a child’s birth. In a »«^-girding the Mathapati or 
beadle, the Sthdvar readout, the Deshantari, the Math Gaudcharya 
or manager, and ^the Guru or teacher should take part. But 
as the Lingdyat Vdnis cannot keep up all these priests the 
Mathapati or beadle and the Deshantari or head of a religious house 
serve the purpose. On the morning of the fifth the whole house is 
cowdunged, and the mother’s bedding and clothes are washed. 
The Mathapati and Deshantari bring a ling, and, after rubbing it 
with a mixture of molasses and cement, place it in a metal plate, 
and bathe it first with the five nectars or panchdmrits milk curds 
honey sugar and butter, and again with the five cow gifts or 
panmgavya urine dung curds mflk and butter, then with water, 
again with lime and sugar, and opce more with water. It is 
marked with sandalpaste, rice tulsi leaves and fiowers are laid 
on it, camphor and frankincense are waved round it, a few drops 
of water in which a Deshantari’s feet have been washed are poured 
over it, and a mixture of sugar, sugarcandy, dates, cocoa-kernel, 
almonds, and dry grapes are laid before it. The ling is folded in a 
piece of white cloth and tied round the child’s neck. The fee 
charged for the performance of the ceremony is either 44cZ. or 
(2|-6J as.) for a boy, and or as.) for a girl, and 

this fee is divided in the proportion of six to five the larger share 
going to the Mathapati. 

When a Ling^.yat V^ni is on the point of death money is distributed 
among Jangams, After death the body is bathed in cold water, wiped 
dry, and rubbed with ashes. Earth is heaped in the veranda into 
a raised seat and the dead is seated on it leaning against the wall, 
with his head tied to a string hung from a peg in the wall or to the 
ceiling. The body is dressed in its every-day clothes, and the 
Mathapati, sitting in front of it, lays sandal paste flowers and burnt 
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frankincense before it, and the ling which hangs from the neck. Over 
the body and the ling the Mathapati throws ieZleaves, flowers, sandal, 
water, and ashes, and barns incense and camphor before them. Then 
with a low bow, the Mathapati gives the Jangams who are present, 
pieces of cloth about a foot and a half square to the end of which-are 
tied hel leaves, ashes, and a couple of coppers. The Mathapati then 
calls forward four men from among the mourners and rubs them 
with ashes as a sign that they are to lift the body. If the family 
is well-to-do the body is carried in a bamboo frame, if poor it is 
carried in a blanket slung from two bamboos, and the head is held 
behind by the chief mourner. In front of the body musicians play 
and a Jangam blows the conch shell. Behind the body walk the 
male mourners and after them the female mourners, all repeating 
Har Har, Shiv Shiv. When they reach the outskirts of the 
village, the bearers change places those behind going in front and 
those in front coming behind. Then the body is borne to tbe 
burial ground. A grave is dug and in the grave a second hole five 
jidnds or the dead man’s five feet long broad and deep, and, in 
front of it, facing either east or north, a niche is dug three and a half 
feet deep and four square with an arched top. The whole is either 
cowdunged or whitewashed and the dust of the Jangam’s feet ia 
thrown into it. The body is seated in the hole, and, except the loin¬ 
cloth, all the clothes are stripped off. The Mathapati takes the ling 
worn by the deceased, lays it on the dead man’s left hand, and places 
the palm on the left thigh. He then lays before the body rice, 
flowers, sandal, and ashes, and round it waves burning incense and 
camphor, The ling is tied with a string to the hand and it is lifted 
np and laid in the niche in front, Bel leaves, cowdung ashes, salt, 
and earth are thrown in, and, when the earth is filled as high as the 
face, a piece^ of gold is laid iu the dead mouth and the chief mourner, 
touching the dead lips with water, strikes his mouth, and cover-s the 
dead mouth with a cloth. The hole is filled with earth and stones, 
and a small mound of earth and stone is raised over it. The 
Mathapati stands on the mound repeating verses and the mourners 
stand with bel leaves, and, as soon as the verses are over, the 
mourners throw the leaves on tbe grave and cry Har Har, 
Mahadev. A clay bullock is set on the ground and sprinkled with 
redpowdpr. The mourners go to the river or stream and wash 
their hands and feet, the chief mourner gives each of the Jangams 
present a copper, and all go to the mourner’s house. Tbe spot 
where the dead breathed his last is cowdunged and a pot of water 
and ashes are set on it, and each mourner drawing near to it takes 
a little ashes, mbs them on his brow, and goes home. The Lingayats 
keep no mourning except that a few of the nearest relations and 
friends send the family presents of cooked dishes. On the third 
day the chief mourner, Jangams, and the four corpse-bearers go to 
the burial ground, ]x>ur a little milk and butter on the grave, re¬ 
turn to the deceased’s house, and dine. Money presents are made 
to the Jangams and the deceased’s clothes and other personal effects 
are made over to the Mathapati or to the deceased’s guru. Lingdyat 
Vdnis are bound together as a body and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the Shetya, the Mathapati, and tbe castemen. If tbe 
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chief guru is present he presides. The Shetya is the most 
influential hereditary headman. He had formerly privileges and 
rights equal to those of a police pdtil. What a pdtil i§ to a village 
a Shetya ia to the Lingdyat peth or ward of a town. The chief 
offences to punish which meetings are called are eating fish and 
flesh, drinking liquor, drinking water with people who are not 
Lingd,yats, and cohabiting with a woman who is not a Lingdyat. 
The minor offences are many as they are most strict in observing 
the rules of their faith. Caste meetings are held in religious houses 
or maths. The Mathapati opens the proceedings by stating the object 
of the meeting. The question is discussed and the majority of votes 
carries the day. The offender ia fined, and, until the fine is paid, 
ia put out of caste. If he is to be let back ha has to pay a certain 
sum to the different religious houses in the town, gifts to Jangams, 
and in rare cases he has to give a caste feast. The power of caste 
shows no signs of failing. Lingayat Yanis send their children to 
school but do not keep them at school for any length of time. The 
boys learn to read and write Mardthi and to cast accounts, and the 
girls learn to read Marathi and Kdnarese at home. They are a 
prosperous people, 

Loha'na'S^ or Cutch traders apparently of Afghan origin, are 
returned as numbering six. Probably they were pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur as no Lohdnds are settled in the district. 

Ma'rwa'r V a'nis are returned as numbering 7234 and as found 
in all the towns and leading villages in the districts. They are ball, 
dark, hardy, and vigorous with sharp eyes and hollow cheeks. The 
men shave the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot, and 
a lock over each ear. All wear the moustache, and some whiskers 
and beards dividing the beard down the chin. They speak MarwAri 
among themselves and an incorrect Marithi with others. When 
they come from their native country they bring nothing except a 
brass drinking pot, tattered clothes, and a long stick. By degrees 
they come to own good houses with a store of brass and copper 
vessels, and gold silver or pearl ornaments. They keep cattle, 
ponies, and carts, and eat jvdri, wheat, split pulse, batter, and 
vegetables. Their feasts are dinners of rice, split pulse, and 
sweetmeats called shirdpuri, Idpsi^ hunditjilbi, dalya, besan, and 
bdeundi. They cost £2 10s. (Rs, 25) for a hundred guests. The 
men wear a Hindu waistcloth waistcoat and coat, a small flat 
M^rwiiri or Deccan Br&hman turban, and a shirt and shoulder- 
cloth wound round the waist. They let their hair show outside of 
the turban behind and on both sides. Their women dress in open- 
backed bodices and petticoats ghdgrds and veil their faces with a cloth 
or odhni. Both men and women wear ornaments, the men wearing 
gold and pearl ornaments in the ears and on the neck and fingers, 
silver or gold waistchains, and silver toe-rings. The women’s 
arms are covered to the elbow with thick ivory bracelets, and they 
have rich gold and silver ornaments and silk clothes and shawls. 
They also wear necklaces made of lao and gold beads; bangles 
of lac, glass, coral, and gold; and a gold bead on the head having a 
coloured cotton or silk cord entwined in the hair and worn in 
three plaits, two in front one on each side near the eyes and one in 
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the middle from the hair-parting or bhang. They colour their teeth 
and nails with henna called mendi or alita meaning lac dye^ and have 
a number of rings on their fingers with mirrors in them and joined to 
each other with silver chains. They have lately taken to wearing 
ornaments like those worn by Deccan Brahman women. They are sober 
and orderly, but dirty, cunning, and miserly, and in their dealings greedy 
and unscrupulous. They trade in cloth, yarn, metal, and grain, and 
keep shops, and sell tobacco, cocoanuts, parched grain, sweetmeats, 
sugar, molasses, oil, and salt. When they first come they begin by 
serving as shopboys in Marw^ri shops or go hawking parched 
gram, crying out" Kdch hdngdi jpliutdne meaning that parched 
grain will be exchanged for broken glass and bangles. They 
begin with a capital of 3d. to 6 d. (2-4 ns.), buying parched 
grain and receiving in exch^ge, not copper or silver coin, 
but pieces of glass and glass-bangles, old iron, and other articles, 
which a needy daughter-in-law or daughter gives away stealthily. 
These the hawker gather and sells to bangle-makers and black¬ 
smiths. M^rw^ris also sell balls of parched jvdri or hhup Iddus at 
one ball for two handfuls of grain, a rate which yields a four¬ 
fold profit. They also keep eating houses or khdndvah, serve as 
shroffs or moneychangers, moneylenders, and bankers, and are 
a wealthy class. They worship Pdrasnith, and their priests are 
Mdrwdri Brahmans. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings. 
Their women are impure for ten days after childbirth, they worship 
the goddess P^chvi on the fifth, and name the child on the twelfth. 
They have betrothals and marry their girls before they come of 
age. Eight days before marriage, each at their own house, the boy 
and girl are seated on a horse, dressed in rich clothes, and paraded 
through the town with music and a party of kinspeople. This ia 
called the horse parade or ghoda miravni. During their monthly 
sickness their women sit by themselves for four days, and they 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not allow widow-marriage. 
They teach their boys first at home, and then send them to school 
to learn Marathi and Modi and to cast accounts. They are a well- 
to-do class. 

Vaishyai Va'nis are returned as numbering 4326 souls and are- 
found mostly in Bdrsi, Madha, and Sholdpur. Theyere rather tall thin 
and dark, and the men wear the moustache and top-knot. Their 
women are fair but not goodlooking. Their home speech is Marathi. 
They own one-storeyed mud and stone houses with flat or tiled roofa 
and keep cattle, and sometimes have a ahophoy belonging to their 
own caste. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The monthly 
food charges of a family of five vary from 145. to I 85 , (Rs. 7 - 9). The 
men dress in a waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, and a scarf or 
turban folded in Brahman fashion and shoes. The women dress in the 
ordinaryMar^ltha robe and bodice. They are hardworking and thrifty, 
but not enterprising. They are husbandmen traders and petty shop¬ 
keepers. They worship the usual Hindu gods, have images in their 
houses, and keep all the Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are 
the ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans generally Deshasths. Their social 
disputes are settled at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school for a short time and are in easy circumstances. 
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Husbandmen inolade tliree classes with a strength of 204,273. 
Of these 1437 (males 746, females 691) were H^tkars, 178,938 
(males 89,978, females 88,960) Mardtha Kunbis, and 23,898 (males 
12,093, females 11,805) Milis. 

Ha'tkars are returned as numbering 1437 and as found over 
the whole district. They say they came from Bijipur about a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. Their surnames are Bhusvar, 
Jarvar, Karvar, Sadgar, and Yarngar, who eat together and inter¬ 
marry except with families bearing the same surname. They speak 
Idardthi and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and drink 
liquor. A family of five spends Ss, to 12s. {Rs. 4-6) a month on 
food and a feast costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). The women do not eat 
fish or flesh, and men who have eaten flesh are held impure and are 
not touched till the next morning. Flesh is not cooked or eaten in 
a house where women live and flesh feasts are held in out-of-the-way 
places. In house and dress they do not differ from MarAth^s. They 
are landholders, potters, naessengers, house servants, shepherds, and 
a few moneychangers. Their famUy deities are Bhavani, Durga, 
Khandoba, and Sidoba, and their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
they worship Satv^i on the fifth, and name girls on the twelfth and 
boys on the thirteenth. They cut the child^s hair any time between 
its first and its fourteenth i'ears. The hair-cutting is later with them 
than with other castes, as before cutting the hair they have to offer 
seven sheep to seven different SatvdLis and hold feasts. They have 
betrothals. PdtiU are paid £3 to £10 (Rs, 60-100) when their boys are 
mstried, in other cases the boy^s father has to pay the girPs father £5 
to £50 (Rs. 50-500). Except that they tie two marriage ornaments 
one over the other on the boy’s and girl’s brows, their marriage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Mar&th£s. Their marriage 
guardians are the pdnch pdlvis or five tree-leaves in whose honour 
they feast five married women, seven in honour of the goddess 
Satvdi, five in honour of Jukerya the water goddess, seven in honour 
of the goddess Ashar, and three in honour of Gadjivan. They 
either bury or burn the dead. The chief mourner shaves his 
moustache on the thirteenth day after death and feasts his caste. 
They have two headmen each of whom they term gau-da the Kd-narese 
for headman. They send their boys to school and are steady people. 

Mara'tha's^ are returned as numbering about 180,000 and as 
found over the whole district. According to local accounts the 
Mar4th4s came to Shol4pur from Karh^d, Sd>t4ra, and the western 
Deccan after the great DurgAdevi famine at the close of the four¬ 
teenth century. After their coming they are said to have degenerated 
into Kunbis, A Maratha proper keeps no spinning wheel or bell- 
metal pot in his house, allows no widow marriage, and never owns a 
particoloured quilt or vdkal, A Kunbi allows widow marriage and 
keeps the wheel and the quilt, and eats and drinks from bellmetal 
vessels, Kunbis are said to be bastards or ctkci/nndehe Mardth^s the 
offspring of a Mar&tha by a Mar4tha woman not his wife. The 
Mar^th4s and Kunbis eat together but do not intermarry. Mardtha 
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Kunbia vaiy greatly ia appearance. Some of the gentry, the village 
headmen, and other large landholders are strongly built occasionally 
fair with good features and a martial air. The bulk of the caste, though 
as a rule stalwart and well‘made, are dark and coarse featured hardly 
to be distinguished from Dhangars and Mh^rs. All the men wear 
the top-knot and among the Kunbia some wear ear tufts. All wear 
the moustache, some the whiskers, and some both whiskers and beards. 
Mardthds both at home and abroad speak a somewhat coarsely and 
broadly pronounced Mardthi.^ Rich Mar4th^s live in houses of the 
better sort generally one storey high with mud W€dls and flat or tiled 
roofs. Of the old mud walled forts or gaddia, which, in the hands 
of the Mar^tha gentry or deshmuhha, sometimes held out against an 
army, examples remain in Kd,ahegaon, Gurhal, and MohoL The 
fumiture in Mar^tha houses includes metal and earthen vessels, 
bedsteads, and field tools. Most of them have cattle and ponies 
bat few keep house servants. A servant’s yearly wages vary from 
£2 to £2 IOj. (Rs. 20-25) with food; the monthly keep of a cow costs 
about 8^. (Rs. 4) and of a she-buffalo 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6). Kunbis 
generally live in untidy, ill-cared for mud-walled flat-roofed 
houses which would cost about £15 (Rs. 150) to build and 8s, to 12s. 
(Rs. 4 - 6) a year to rent. Their staple food includes millet, pulse, 
and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, 
fowls, the wild hog, and eg^, and drink liquor. They are great 
eaters. The Mar^,thi saying is If grain is not life then of what use 
ia life,* Their holiday dishes include wheat and gram cakes fried 
in oil, wheat cakes, vegetables, fowls, and mutton and liquor. 
Animal food is too dear to be often used. Those who have 
become vdrJcaris or keepers of holy times profess to leave off fish 
flesh and liquor. But many of them still eat flesh and drink 
liquor on the sly after hanging their tulai bead necklace to a peg, 
Miratha men dress in a loincloth, a waistcloth, or a pair of short 
drawers reaching the knee. The well-to-do use silk-bordered 
waistoloths and gaily dyed tight-fitting well folded Mar^itha 
turbans. Their women wear the backed short-sleeved bodice and the 
full robe with or without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
When going out women of the higher Mar&tha familiea cover them¬ 
selves from head to foot with a broad white sheet which prevents any 
part of the body being seen. This is commonly known as the MarAtha 
mola or MartLtha practice. They do not work out of doors, the water 
being brought home by servants or by the men of the house. An 
upper class Marittha woman on no account shows her face before 
strangers. The wives of Kunbis work in the fields and appear 
with their faces uncovered in public. Women wear glass bracelets, 
and pearl gold and silver nose, ear, neck, hand and foot 
ornaments, as well as the black glass bead necklace the mangal* 
autra or lucky thread. The ordinary dress of a Kunbi man does 
not cost more than six or eight shillings (Rs. 8-4) and of a woman 


^ The leading local peculiarities are emphasising the last syllable of a word if it 
is long and lengthening it if it is short and at the same time shortening and flattening 
the last syllable but one. Thus boUdt they say becomes boltete ijastdt, they go, jcUete; 
kartdt, they do, kartete. Nasals are also much rarer than in Poona. 

*The Mfirathi runs : Annamevprdn nihi tar kdy upayogdche. 
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12tf. to 14tf. (Ra. 6-7) a year. They keep in stock a silk-bordered 
waistcloth worth 6«. to 10a. (Rs.S-S), and a turban worth 12a, to 
14*. (Rs. 6-7)^ A robe for special occasions costs 10s. to 12s. 
(Rs, 5-6) and a bodice Is. to Is. 3d. (8-10 as.). They are hardworking, 
hospitable, and frugal in ordinary life, but wanting in forethought 
and extravagant on great occasions. Most are husbandmen. Of 
the husbandmen many are landholders, many under holders, 
and many field labourers with no interest in the crop beyond 
their wages. The women help the men in the field. The field 
labourers are generally paid in grain and during the harvest seasons 
make good profits. Landholders have generally some stock 
of farm cattle. The position of Mardtha Kunbis in the local caste 
list is rather uncertain. Well-to-do MardthAs claim connection 
with the old MarAtha aristocracy and consider themselves Rajputs 
and Kshatriyas, claim to rank immediately after Brahmans, and say 
they eat from Brdhmans only. The Kunbis consider themselves 
Shudras and eat from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas. 
The Kunbis’ busy season begins in May when they start making 
ready their fields for the next season. They work from sun¬ 
rise to sunset with a short midday rest. Their slack season 
begins about February or March after the cold-weather crops are 
in. Besides minding the house the women help the men 
in the field. Their children tako cattle to graze, and a few 

f o to sohooL They worship Jotiba near Ratndgiri, Khandoba of 
ejuri, Mahidev of Singndpur, and Vithoba of Pandharpur. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur, Tuljfipur, and sometimes to Ironares. Within the last 
few years the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur has greatly risen 
in favour. The feeling, partly perhaps from motives of economy, 
has been gaining ground that it is the place Pandharpur quite as 
much as the image of Vithoba that is holy. To see the pinnacle 
of the temple spire is as good as to touch the god. The men who 
hold these views belong to the Varkaripanth or season-keeping 
sect, whose leaders are hereditary married teachers or gurits, Bach 
guru has five to six thousand followers who visit all the chief shrines 
and gather money to get up large feasts or bhanddrda. The 
followers of these teachers are known by wearing a necklace of tulsi 
beads. The gurus try to gain new followers by preaching their 
views. ThosethatarenotVarkaris worship local deities. TheMari,tha 
holidays are tho same as those of other Hindus. The husbandman’s 
chief holiday is the Pola or Ox Day, which falls on the last day 
of Shrdvan in July-August. In Malsiras the Ox Day is known 
as Bendui^Bind falls on the last day of Bhddrapad or August- 
September. On Ox Day the Mar^thAa deck their bullocks and feed 
them on sweetmeats. At births, among the well-to-do, betel packets 
are distributed among kinspeople and friends. After childbirth a 
Kunbi woman is held impure for ten days during which neither is she 
touched nor are her house gods worshipped. On the fifth evening, 
to the grindstone or pdta, fruit, cakes, and sweetmeats are offered. 
A sword or a common house knife or vila is laid near the grind¬ 
stone and a dry millet stump which they call an arrow or tir. The 
goddess SatvAi is believed to come on that night to guard the 
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mother and her infant from evil. A blank sheet of paper, a pen 
and an ink-pot are set near the stone to enable her to write the 
child’s destiny. They name their girls on the twelfth and their 
boys on* the thirteenth. On the naming day kinswomen and 
friends are called, and present the child with new clothes, and 
cradle and name the child the hame being cbosen by the village 
astrologer. The guests retire with a handful of wet gram or wheat. 
A year after, on a lucky day, the child if it is a boy is seated on its 
maternal uncle’s lap and its hair is clipped. The barber is given 
a few coppers, some grain, and the clothes which the child has on 
at the time, and, in the evening, kinspeople and friends are feasted 
on flesh and cakes. Before a marriage can be fixed, the boy’s 
father must ascertain that the boy and girl are not of the 
same clan, have different surnames, and have a different devak 
that is guardian or crest. The Kunbi marriage is preceded 
by a betrothal. The marriage may take place immediately 
after the betrothal and in no case should more than a year pass 
between the two. On the betrothal day the boy’s relations 
bring a bodice, a robe, and an ornament or two to the girl’s 
house and present them to her. The village astrologer is asked to 
fix a lucky day for marrying the boy and-girl, and at their bouses 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric first by the village 
washerwoman and then by five* married women. On the marriage 
morning the guardian or demk is brought and tied to a post in the 
marriage porch. In the evening the boy is taken to the girl’s in 

E recession on bullock or horseback with music and a band of 
inspeople. At the girl!s the boy and girl are made to stand on a 
blanket facing each other and a cloth is held between them. While 
the priest repeats verses one of the party goes on the roof of 
the house or mounts a tree to see the sun go down. When the sun 
is set the verses cease, the cloth held between the boy and girl is 
pulled on one side, and they are husband and wife. Cotton thread 
is passed ten times round the boy and girl, and the threads are cut in 
two and tied round the wrists of the boy and girl. Next comes the 
girl-giving or kanydddn when butter is poured oyer the bands of the 
boy and girl. The girl’s parents wash the boy’s feet in a metal 
plate with water and tbe ceremony is over. The boy and girl are 
seated on a blanket and fed with milk and rice. Brahmans are 
presented with money and retire. Either on that or on the next 
day the boy steals an image from tbe girl’s family god house and 
goes in procession to his village. Mardthds allow widow marriage 
but hold the ceremony only on dark nights. No married woman or 
girl attends the ceremony and the faces of the newly married couple 
are not seen for a couple of days. When a girl comes of age she is 
seated by herself for four days and her lap is filled with rice or 
wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, and dates. Mar^Lth^Ls, as a rule burn their 
dead, and the Kunbis either bum or bury. The dead body is 
washed, laid on a bier, and redpowder and betel leaves are thrown 
over it. The chief mourner walks before tbe body, carrying a ffrepot 
hanging from a string. They mourn ten days and offer a rice flour 
ball on tbe eleventh. They feast bearers^ and kinspeople on tb© 
tweKth and thirteenth. They are bound toi^ther by a strong caste 
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feeling, and settle social disputes at caste meetings under tlie village 
jpdtil or headman. Some of them send their boys to school but keep 
them at school only for a short time. They suffered severely 
during the 1876-77 famine, and though they have since improved 
considerably they are still as a class poor and in debt. Many of 
them have taken service as messengers and constables or work as 
day labourers either locally or wherever they hear of well paid 
employment. They stay away until they can bring back a score or 
two, ekvisa or donvisa, of rupees. 

Mails, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering about 24,000 
and as found over the whole district. They are divided into 
Khir 3 d,gar M^Llis and Rdnt M^,Hs. Their home tongue is Mardthi, 
and they loot and dress like cultivating Mar&tMs except that the 
women wear shoes like men’s shoes. Their houses do not differ from 
Kunbi houses and they keep servants, cattle, ponies, and sheep and 
goats. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their feasts of 
the cakes called puran polia and teldiia cost them £1 85 . to £2 
(Rs.14-20) for every hundred guests, -Mdlis are a hardworking 
orderly and contented people. They earn their living as husbandmen 
gardeners and labourers, and their women and children help in 
selling vegetables and flowers. They worship Amb^i, Bhav^ni, Jandi, 
Khandoba, Mahddev, Tukdi, and Vithoba; and their priests are 
ordinary Mardtha Brdbmana to whom they pay great respect. Except 
that at the marriage time their boys and girls are rubbed with turmeric 
at their house by washerwomen, their customs are the same as 
those of Mar^thAs. They either bury or burn their dead, hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

CraftStuen include thirty classes with a strength of 74,900 or 
13’9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 

Sholdpur Ott{ftamen, 188 J, 


JOmaioN. 

Malaa. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

PiTisioir. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Beld&ra 


52 

66 

117 

Pdoch&Ia 


113 

103 

216 

Bh«dbhunJ&8 


2 

2 

4 

Pdtharrats 


196 

216 

410 

Burudft 


177 

166 

S4S 

Patvekara 


4 

3 

7 

Ch&mbh&ra 


&801 

6680 

11,381 

Raugdrli 


447 

444 

891 

Q&vftndis 


409 

403 

812 

a&ula 


283 

266 

629 

ChisAdia 


128 

141 

269 

SaltivnsBra 


42 

40 

82 

K&ranjkars 


280 

218 

448 

SdUa 


4681 

4269 

8960 

Kiadra. 


816 

768J 

1678 

SADXata 


674 

683 

1367 

Khatria 


623 

631 

1174 

Son&ra 


2666 

2427 

6092 

Kgabtia 


5603 

6163 

10,668 

Batdra 


2470 

2864 

4824 

Rumbti&ra 


1972 

1880 

3862 

Hhitnpia 

tai 

8092 

3166 

6247 

LSkheria 


24 

26 

60 

TAmbats 


163 

161 

314 

Loh&ra 


1612 

1426 

2938 

TAmboJia 


4 

4 

8 

Loodria 


2330 

2286 

4626 

Telia 


3422 

8328 

6760 

Nir&lia 


422 

401 

823 



-- 


■ 

Otdria 


74 

82 

166 

Total 

... 

38,320 

36,630 

74,900 


Belda’rSt or Quarry men, are returned as numbering 117 and 
as found in Biirsi, Karmdla, Sdngola, and Sholapur. They are 
strong and dark and the men wear the moustache and top-knot. 
They speak Mardthi. They are stone-cutters and bricklayers, digging 
wells, blasting rocks, and breaking stones. Their houses are like 
those of cultivating Mardthas. The men wear the loincloth, waist- 
cloth, and short tight trousers or cholnda, the jacket, and the 
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Marri,tlia turban; and tbe women dress in the ordinary MarAtba robe 
and bodice and do not tack the end of the robe back between the 
feet. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworking, orderly, and hospitable but fond of drink. They 
have caste councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a steady 
people earning enough to maintain themselves. 

Bliadbb.U;nja's or Grain-Parchers, are returned as numbering 
four and as found in the Sholdpur town. They are divided into 
Mardthds and Pardeshis. The following particulars apply to the 
Mar^tha Bhadbhunj^s. Their surnames are Qdikavdd, Jadhav, 
Povar, and Sinde, who eat together and families with the same 
Buniame do not intermarry. They look like Mar^th^s, speak 
MarAthi, and live in houses the same as Mard,tha houses except for 
the furnace or hhatti and a shop in the veranda. In dress and food 
they resemble Marathas, eating fish, fov^ls, and the flesh of the 
hare, deer, and wild hog. They are an orderly, sober, hardworking 
and even-tempered people. In addition to parching and selling 
grain and pulse, they sometimes serve as day labourers, entrusting 
their shops to their wives and children. They sometimes borrow 
money and have to pacy interest at two, three, or even four per cent 
a month. They always borrow small sums never as much as one 
hundred rupees as no one will advance them that sum on the security 
of their goods. In religion, customs, and community they are the 
same as Mar^.th^. They send their boys to school and area noor 
people. 

Buruds, or Bamboo-workers, are returned as numbering 343 
and as found in towns and large villages. According to their own 
account they are descended from Kenshuka, whose father's name 
was Bbivar and his mother's Kuvinta, and they are said to have 
come into the district five or six generations back. They are dark 
and strong and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. They 
speak Mar^Lthi both at home and abroad, and live in untidy and ill- 
cared for grass huts or houses of stone and mud with flat or tiled 
roofs. Their house goods include earthen and a few metal vessels. 
They keep no servants and a few own cows, buffaloes, and sheep. 
They do not eat beef or the flesh of dead cattle.- Their staple food 
is jvdri, vegetables, and chillies. They drink liquor sometimes to 
excess. The dress of the men and women is the same as the 
Mhar's dress. They are hardworking, patient, and forbearing, 
but intemperate and dirty. They make bamboo baskets, mats, 
winnowing fans, and sieves, and a few make cane chairs and cots. 
In Pandbarpur they find good employment in making fine bamboo 
sticks for the use of the frankincense stick preparers. Their 
women, besides minding the house, help them in their work of 
making and hawking fans and baskets. They belong to no 
particular sect, and worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, chiefly 
Ambdbdi, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Satvai. Their priests are village 
Brahmans and they have no priests belonging to their own caste. 
They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts and believe in sorcery and 
witchcraft. They marry their children early; the girls between 
seven and twelve, and the boys between twelve and twenty. The 
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cost varies from £2 10a. to £6 (Ra. 25 - 60). Except that their 
guardian or devak ia the mango tree, hranchea of which are brought 
home and tied to the marriage hall, and that the boy and girl are 
married on the earthen altar or otaj their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies are the same as those of MhArs and Mangs. They 
generally bury their dead. They allow widow marriage making over 
the first husband^s children to his relations. They have a caste 
council, and their headman, who is called mhetrya decides social 
disputes in consultation with a few leading members of the caste. 
The fine generally takes the form of a caste feast. They do not 
send their boys to school, and, as their calling is not well paid, many 
have turned V^lrkaris or Pandharpur holy time keepers and go 
about begging, 

Cha'mbha'rs, or Leather-workers, are returned as numbering 
1131 and as found all over tbe district. Their surnames are 
Dhodke, Kemble, and V6,ghmd.re. Families with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are generally rather 
fair with regular features, and the men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and a few the whiskers. They speak Marhthi and live 
either in grass huts with thatched roofs or in mud and stone houses 
with flat roofs, setting apart the veranda for a workshop. They 
keep cattle, goats, and sheep, and their houses are dirty and ill- 
cared for. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
wear a loincloth and blanket, and occasionally a waistcloth, 
jacket, and turban. The women dress in the usual Mard,tha robe 
and bodice. Their ceremonial dress is the same as their every-day 
dress except that it is clean. They are hospitable and forbearing, 
but fond of drink, and proverbially lazy, as the saying goes, Under 
hia haunches the awl, and in his house starving children.^ They work 
in leather, cut and dye sltina, make sandals shoes and water bags, 
and till tbe ground. The women help the men in drawing silk 
flowers and making silk borders to the shoes. Some serve as 
labourers and hold torches in marriage processions. They worship 
the ordinary Elinda gods and goddesses, and have house images of 
Bahiri, Jotiba, Kbandoba, and Mhasoba, They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, and their priests are village Brahmans to 
whom they pay the greatest respect. They worship Satvai on tbe 
fifth day after childbirth, name the child either^on the twelfth or 
the thirteenth, and clip the child’s hair within four to six months. 
With them marriage is preceded by betrothal. Before marriage they 
rub the boy and girl at their houses with turmeric, and as a guardian 
or devak tie pdnchpdlvis or five tree leaves that is of the mango, the 
umhar Fions glomerata, the jdmhhul Syzigium jambolanum, the 
ProBopis spicegera, and rwi Calotropis gigantea to a post of 
the booth and worship them, offering a fish and feasting on its flesh. 
The poor bury the dead and those who can afford it burn them. 
They allow widow marriage, the widower during the ceremony 
being seated on bullock harness and the widow on a low wooden 
stool. They have a caste council and settle social disputes in 
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presence of the headman. They do not send their boys to school. 
Their income is fair and enough to keep them. 

GavandiS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 812 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Jingars, Jiros, 
Kdmdthis, MardthAs, PAnchAls, and Sagars. A few BrAhmans also 
work as masons. Of these Jingars, KAmAthia, and BrAhmaus are 
found in very small numbers in the district, and PanchAls are rare. 

JiEB Gavahtdis are found only in Pandharpur and SholApur. 
They are called Jires after their headman's surname who was the 
BAdshAs' or BijApur kings' builder. They are said to have been 
MarAtha husbandmen who were put out of caste because they 
refused to pay a fine of £15 {Rs. 150) which their castefellows 
levied on them for building mosques for the Adil-ShAhi kings 
(1490-1686) at BijApur. They say MarAthAs aro willing to let them 
back, but that they do not wish to go back, because the MarAthAs 
have lately taken to eating, and, in out-of-the-way places, marrying 
with Tolis and Sangars. The Jires and MarAthAs eat together, and 
their married women or savdskins attend feasts at one another's 
houses. BodhlebAva, a great MarAtha saint, whose head-quarters 
are at Dhamangaon in BArsi, is anxious that the Jires should go'back 
and join the MarAthAs. The Jires are said to have come into the 
district seventy or eighty years ago to build Sindia'a mansion in 
Pandharpur. They have Kadus or bastards among them, with 
whom they eat but do not intermarry. The Jire surnames are 
KAmle, PavAr, SAlanke, and Surve, and families having the same 
surname do not intermarry. The' names in common use among 
men are Apa, Balvanta, Ganpati, and RAma; and among women 
ElubAi, Ittai, RakhumAi and SubAi, All belong to the sun family called 
Surygotra or Surugotra. Neither men nor women differ from 
cultivating MarAthAs in look, speech, house, dress, or food. They eat 
fiahaud the flesh of goats, sheep, rabbits, hares, and fowls, and their 
staple food is bdjri, tur, jvdri, milk, and every two or three days 
rice. They drink liquor once or twice a year especially on the last 
day of the Shimga or Eoli holidays in March-April. They are not 
great eaters or drinkers, neither are they good cooks. There is 
nothing special or proverbial about their cooking. Before beginning 
to dine, they sprinkle a little cold water round the dining plate and 
sip some water repeating the words Krishndrpan that is for the 
acceptance of Kri.shna. The Jires are hardworking, eveatempered, 
sober, thrifty, hospitable, contented, and orderly. They are masons 
and husbandmen and their women mind the house. Their boys 
begin to help from fifteen or eighteen. A trained mason earns 
£1 lO/i. to £3 (Rs. 15-30) a month. All find constant employment. 
They build houses, ponds, wells, bridges and temples, and carve 
stone or mould clay images of gods and animals, wliich they sell at 
3d. to £20 (Rs. - 200). Their craft prospers and they have 
credit being able to borrow at twelve to eighteen per cent a year and 
almost never fail to pay their debts. Their family deities are 
BhavAni of TuljApur, JakbAi and JokhAi, and Khandoba of Jejuri. 
They also worship all BrAhmanical gods and goddesses and 
keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their priests are the ordinary 
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Mardtlia BrAhmans, before whom they bow and whom they worship 
as gods. Their gurus or religious teachers are either Gos^vis or 
Brdhmans. When a child or a grown person is initiated the teacher 
whispers into his right ear a sacred verse. A year or two after 
marriage they generally go and seek the advice of the teacher. 
They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and, when 
sickness comes to a family, they consult a seer or devruahi as to the 
best means for driving out the evil spirit. When a boy is twelve, 
sixteen, or eighteen years old his parents think of marrying him. 
The girl chosen to be his wife is generally eight to twelve years old, 
but they have no rule that girls should be married before they 
come or age. Before a marriage can be fixed, the parties must 
ascertain that the boy and girl have different surnames and have 
not the same guardian or devak. After talking the matter over 
with his wife and the elderly women of his house and fixing 
on some girl the boy^s father goes to a Brahman and asks him 
when he should set out to make an offer of marriage for his boy. 
The BriLhman, who is generally a village astrologer names the day, 
and the boy’s father, tying in a cloth a few cakes and some 
vegetables, fried fish, and pounded chillies, starts for tho girl’s 
with a kinsman or two. When they reach the girl’s, the boy’s father 
makes over the bundle of cakes to the women of the house, and 
the fathers sit on the veranda, on a blanket spread for them, talking 
the matter over, asking one another the boy’s and girl’s ages, their 
surnames, and their guardians or devaks. After some pressure 
the girl’s father agrees to give hia daughter, and they sup together 
oft^u from the same plate. Next morning the fathers go to the 
village Brahman, and tell him the boy’s and the girl’s names, 
eat a dish of rice and sugar, and settle what presents each is to 
make to the other’s child. Next day some of the boy’s kinspeople 
bring a robe and bodice, go to the girl’s house and present it to 
her. From this time marriage preparations are pressed on. When 
the Brahman has fixed a lucky evening for the wedding, word is 
sent to the girl’s parents, and the boy’s father sends invitations to 
relations and friends. Marriage booths are built at both houses. 
Except that an altar is built at the girl’s, the,preparations at both 
hou.ses are the same. Musicians are called and early in the wedding 
morning at the girl’s house, the house handmill is washed, and 
turmeric roots are ground to pqwder. The girl’s head is rubbed 
with oil and her body with turmeric and she is bathed with a band 
of little children. When all the children have bathed, the , girl’s 
mother sits by her and bathes, and her kinspeople present her 
with a new robe and bodice, llie girl is dressed in a robe and green 
bodice, her clothes are stained with turmeric, and her brow marked 
with redpowder, A flower or a tinsel chaplet is tied round her 
brow and her head is covered with a blanket. By this time the boy 
bas been rubbed with turmeric and bathed. He is then dressed and 
a tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. The guests feast, and, seating 
the boy on a horse or bullock, with music and friends go to the 
girl's village M^iruti, and from it to the boundary of the girl’s 
village. The girl’s friends come and bring them to the village 
tem^e, they bow before the god, and the boy is led to the door of 
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the girl’s marriage hall, bathed, dressed in new clothes, and seated 
near the outer wall of the house. The girl is seated on the boy’s 
left. They are then made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is 
held between them. Behind the girl and the boy stand their maternal 
uncles and their sisters or haravlis with lighted lamps in their 
hands. The boy’s brother also stands behind him with a lemon 
stuck on the point of a dagger. The Brahman repeats verses, and 
the guests throw rice over the pair. At the end of the verses the 
Briihman claps his hands, the musicians play, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Then the boy and girl are seated on the 
altar, the girl on the boy’s left. They dine and the guests either 
stay for the night or go home. On the fourth day the boy takes the 
girl to his own house. Jires allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated in a room by herself for 
four days. On the fifth she is bathed and word is sent to her 
parents. She is given a cot, bedding, waterpots, and a robe and 
bodice, and the boy is given a turban, A feast is held and the girl 
is told to make the bed ready, and the boy and girl are shut in 
the room, A young wife generally goes to her parents for her 
first child. When a child is born a Br4.hman is asked to name it. 
The midwife cuts, the navel cord, bathes the mother and child in 
warm water, and swathes the child in cloth bandages. A piece of 
cloth soaked in cow’s milk is put in the child’s mouth, and the 
mother is fed on rice, butter, and warm water. A lamp is kept 
burning in the room, and, on the fifth day, the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and on the twelfth day the child is named. 
When a Jire is on the point of death, his son lays his father’s head 
on his right knee and drops water into his mouth. When he 
breathes his last some Ganges or Godavari water and tulsi leaves 
and a piece of gold are put in his mouth. The body is brought out 
of the house and laid on the door-step with its feet to the road. 
Warm water is poured over it, it is laid on the bier, and covered from 
bead to foot with a sheet. On the sheet is sprinkled redpowder 
or guldl and basil leaves, and two copper coins and a bandful of 
grain are tied in the hem of the sheet. The chief mourner ties a 
piece of white cloth aGro.ss his shoulder and chest. Then holding in 
his right hand an earthen jar with live coal in it, the chief mourner 
starts, and four near kinsmen lift the bier and follow. At the 
burning ground a stone called jivkhada or the stone of life is picked 
np, and kept in some safe place in the burning ground. The bier is 
set 6n the ground and the pile is made ready. The chief mourner 
bathes, brings a potful of water, pours a few drops into the dead 
mouth, and lights the pile. He takes the jar, bores holes in it, walks 
three times round the pyre, dashes the pot on the ground, and beats 
his mouth with the open palm of his right hand. Then they bathe 
and go back to their homes. While the funeral party are away, at the 
chief mourner’s house the spot where the deceased breathed his last 
is oowdunged, a cup of milk and a lighted lamp are set on it, and the 
ground is strewn with wheat or rice flour. The neighbours come with 
cooked food, serve it to the mourners, and dine with them. In the 
evening they look for the marks of an ant or other insect’s feet, and 
from the footsteps judge that the deceased has died happy and his 
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spirit has passed into an ant or a fly. If no footsteps are traced, 
the dead is believed to have had some unfulfilled wish or care that 
keeps him- from leaving the earth. They beg him to come and drink 
and leave his footsteps’ that they may not be anxious what has 
come to him. This is repeated night and day, the people if no 
traces are shown puzzling what can be the deceased^s unfulfilled 
wish. On the third day, the chief mourner with some near 
kinspeople goes to the burning ground and throws the ashes into 
water. The crows are offered rice balls, and they are asked to come 
and eat them. If the crows come and touch the balls, it is believed 
that the soul of the deceased is happy; if the crow refuses to eat 
the mourners pray the dead to say what ails him, and promise to 
fulfil his wishes. For ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the whole house is cowdunged, and on the twelfth and 
thirteenth cooked food and rice balls are again offered to the 
crows. The chief mourner does not become pure till the morning 
of the thirteenth, when the whole house is cowdunged, uncooked 
food and money presents are made to Brahmans, and the caste is 
feasted. The Jires are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
They have no headman and settle their social disputes at meetings of 
their own and other castemen. The power of caste has of late grown 
weak. The Jires can read and write Mardthi both Balbodh and 
Modi, and keep their boys for long at schools. “ They are a steady 
and contented if not a rising class. 

Sagar Gavaudis claim to have come from Benares in 
search of work to the Nizd/m^s Haidarabad. Their castefellows 
are still found near Haidarabad some of them wearing sacred 
threads and dining in silk waistcloths. They occasionally come 
on pilgrimage from Haidarabad to- Pandharpur when they dine 
with the Sholdpur Sugars, but not unless the local Sagara dress in a 
silk or in a fresh washed waistcloth. They are said to have come 
into the district about three hundred years ago, and are divided into 
Sugars proper and Lekavlas or Kadus that is bastard Sugars who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among them are Govind, Nagu, Nardyan, and Narsu j and among 
women Bh^girthi, Kdshi, Yamuna, and Yashvada. Their surnames 
are Gadpate, Kalburge, K^lsle, and Name; and families bearing 
the same surnames do not intermarry. All belong to the 
Kdshyap family stock. Both men and women look like MarStha 
husbandmen, the men wear the top-knot and moustache, but not the 
beard, and mark their brows with sandal. Their home tdngne 
is Mardthi, but those who are settled in the Kariiatak and 
Moghldi or Niz^im’.s country speak Telugu. Their houses at*e the 
same as Mardtha houses with mud and stone walls and flat earth 
roofs and their house goods include cots, boxes, metal and earthen 
vessels, clothes, cattle, and ponies. They eat fish and the flesh of 
shoep,goat8,hares,rabhits,andfowls,and their staple foodi3_/mn,^Mr, 
hdjTi^ 3.iid occasionally rice^and wheat bread. Formerly all ate flesh 
whenever they could afford it without offering it to the gods. Many 
of them keep to the old practice, but some who have become 
varhans or Pandfiarpur devotees, offer no sheep, goats, or fowls, have 
given up eating flesh and drinking liquor, and have taken to wear a 
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necklace of tuhi beads. For tbeir holiday dinners they prepare grain 
and wheat cakes. They drink liquor but only twice or three times 
a year on great occasions like Sankrdnt in January and Shimga in 
March. They are not great eaters or drinkers^ neither are they good 
cooks. There is nothing special or proverbial about their cooking 
or their pet dishes. Their only peculiar practice at meals is before 
beginning to eat to lay some cooked rice for the god Agni or fire 
in front of their plates. Both men and women dress like 
MardthAs, the men in a waistcloth, turban, jacket, coat, shoulder- 
cloth, and shoes, and the women in a robe and bodice. The women 
do not deck their heads with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women are fairly neat and clean but they do not show any taste in 
dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Their holiday 
dress is made of rich staff with gold borders. There have been 
no recent changes in the shape or material. The women wear the 
nosering, earrings, neck ornaments, bangles, and toe-rings. Men 
wear a gold neckchain and finger rings, and boys up to fifteen 
wear wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, sober, 
thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. Besides by stone-cutting some 
earn their living as husbandmen and some as labourers. Boys 
begin to help their fathers at the age of twelve and become skilled 
workers at the age of twenty-five. A boy gets 8if. to lOs. (Rs. 4-5) 
a month, and when he becomes a skilled worker his wages rise 
to 16s. to £1 12#. (Rs. 8-16). Their work is not'constant. They 
sometimes take fields on lease and work in them. They build houses, 
wells, and bridges, make earth and lime images of Hindu gods 
and saints, and sell Ganpatis at IJd, to 6d. (1-4 as,). They are 
not in debt, and are generally able to borrow at about two per cent 
a month. Sugars claim Kshatriya descent though they admit they 
have fallen to be Shudraa. They eat with MarAtnas, Dhangars, and 
LingAyat VAnis, but not with Lingiyat Telis, Pdnchals, Jingars, 
Sonars, Kdsirs, or low caste Hindus like Buruds, Mhfirs, and W^ngs. 
They are a religious people and worship Hindu gods and goddesses 
ae well ae Musalmdn saints and the tdhuts or Muharram biers. 
Their family deities are Bilaji of Giri or Tirupati, Bhavini of Tuljfipur, 
Jotiba of RatnAgiri, Khandoba of Jejiiri, and Y^lama of the 
Karn^tak to whom they sometimes go ro pay vows. Their priests 
are the ordinary MarAtha BrAhmans to whom they show the greatest 
respect. The gnriis or teachers of some are R^mdLnujs and of others 
ShankarAchdrya. They are either SmAits or Vaishnavs and keep 
the usual BrAhmanic fasts and feasts. They believe in sorcery 
witchcraft and .soothsaying. They marry their girls between seven 
and twelve, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. After 
talking the matter over and fixing on some girl, the boy^s father 
consults a Brahman and starts with a couple of relations for the 
girl's house. They talk the matter over, and, after some pressure, 
the girl's father agrees to give his daughter. An astrologer is sent 
for, the boy's and girl’s horoscopes are compared, and, if the 
horoscopes agree, the parents settle what presents are to be given. 
The astrologer is asked to fix a lucky day for formally asking for the 
girl, and, when this is' settled, the boy's father returns to his house 
witk his companions. On a lucky day na&ed by the astrologer 
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the boy’a kinapeople taking a robe and bodice, a packet of sugar, 
fruit, dry dates, and betelnut and leaves, go to the girl's house, 
present her with the robe and the bodice, fill her lap with fruit, 
dry dates, rice, and betel, and an astrologer is sent for who 
draws up the marriage papers or patriJcds, receives a money present, 
and retires. The boy^s brother or if he has no brother, the boy’s 
father is presented with a turban, a feast is held, and sugar is 
handed among the guests. Instead of the boy, the girl, with 
kinsfolk and music, starts on horseback for the boy’s. They stop 
at the village Mdruti temple and send word to the boy, and the 
boy’s party come with pots full of cold water, cakes, and millet 
gruel. After the gruel has been served to such as wish to share 
it, they are brought into the village and taken to their lodgings. 
The boy is bathed and rubbed with turmeric, and what is over is 
sent to the girl’s with a robe and bodice. The bo 3^8 kinswomen bathe 
the girl, dress her in the new clothes, and fill her lap with fruit dry 
dates and betel. Two branches of each of the five guardian trees or 
pdnchpdlvis that is the leaves of mango, the wm&ar Ficus gloraerata,the 
jdmhhul Syzigium jambolanum, aaundad Prosopis spicegera, and mi 
Calotropis gigantea, are laid in an earthen jar and placed in Maruti’s 
temple. Then from both houses a band of kinspeople with music go to 
fetch the jar or guardian shritie to their houses,place it near the house 
gods, and worship it with flowers and rice grains. An altar is raised 
at the boy's with a plantain stem and a pile of six earthen jjars at 
each corner. A procession is formed and the girl's kinsfolk with 
the girl carried in the arms of a near relation go to the village 
temple, and from the temple to the boy’s. When the girl reaches 
the boy’s she takes her stand near the door of the booth, the boy’s 
mother waves round her head a cocoaimt and cooked rice, and 
throws it to one side, and the girl walks in with her relations and 
takes her seat in the house. Two low wooden stools are set in 
front of the altar, the boy and girl take their stand on the stools 
faoe to face, grains of rice are handed to the guests, and, when the 
Brdhmans have finished chanting the marriage verses, the guests 
throw the rice over the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Four or five turns of cotton thread are passed round the boy and 
girl; the threads are offered vermilion and rice, cut, tied round a 
turmeric root, and bound to the wrist of the boy and of the girl. 
The priest throws a sacred thread round the boy’s shoulders, the 
boy and girl are seated on the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, betel 
is banded, and the guests withdraw. The bojy and girl are taken 
before the house gods, bow to them, and are lifted on the shoulders 
of two men who dance to music. The day ends with the biting 
of betel leaf rolls by the boy and girl and the playing of odds 
and evens with betelnuts, and a feast. Either on the second or the 
third day after marriage, in the marriage hall, a cot is laid in front 
of the house door, on which the boy and girl sit near each other. 
Between them is placed a stone rolling-pin muffled in a piece of 
white cloth and daubed with turmeric. The pin is by turns placed 
in the arms of the boy and of the girl, and cold water is dropped on 
the ground near their feet, and the women call out that the boy’s or 
the girl’s child has passed over water. The family priest unties the 
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wedding wristletsi the boy takes off hia sacred thread, and after 
worshipping them they are kept in some comer of the house and 
in the end thrown away. 'Phe girl’s father asks the boy’s father 
how many betelnuts he wishes., If the girl’s father says twenty, 
ton are added, and thirty betelnuts are handed to each of the guests 
whether man woman or child. In this way large quantities of 
betelnuts are handed round whether or not the guests belong to 
their own caste. Then except those who have been asked to stay 
for dinner, all leave. Feasts on both sides end the marriage 
ceremonies. Their age-coming and pregnancy rites are the same as 
those of the Kdnidthis. On the fifth day'after the birth of a girl’s 
first child the midwife lays healing her})s and roots on a grindstone, 
and lays vermilion, turmeric paste, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
cooked food before them. A feast is held and either five or seven 
widows are feasted in honour of the godde-ss Satvai who is believed 
to be a widow. The women of the house keep awake the whole 
night. Next morning the midwife carries to her own house and eats 
the food which the evening before was offered to the healing plaut.s. 
The plants are taken away, and given to tho young mother. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged, tho mother and child nro bathed and 
laid on the fresh washed cot spread with fresh clothes. On the 
eleventh, as on tho tenth, the mother and child aro bathed, the cot 
is washed, and the whole house cowdunged. On tho twelfth, five 
seven or nine pebbles are arranged in a lino outside of the house in 
tho name of Satvdi, and water is poured over them, red and scented 
powder sprinkled, flowers Vice arid sandal strewn, frankincense 
burnt, and cooked food and two pieces of thread or ndilds laid 
before them. Tho mother makes a low bow, and retires. In the 
afternoon the child is laid in the cradle and named, and the thread 
or ndda offered to the goddess Satvdi is cut in two, and one-half 
tied round each of the child’s wrists. After three months the 
father’s people fetch tho child and its mother to the father’s house, 
and its hair is clipped on some lucky day. When a Gavandi is on 
the point of death be is laid on a blanket, and w’ater mixed vnth 
sweet basil oi' tulsi leaves, and a piece of gold are put in his mouth. 
After death the body is bathed in warm water on the house steps, a 
silk cloth is wound rouud the waist, and the body is laid on the 
bier, red and scented powders are sprinkled over it, and it is covered 
with a white sheet, to whose hem are tied a few grains of rice and a 
copper coin. Both men and women follow the body to the burning 
ground. About half-way the bier is lowered, the rice and the copper 
are laid on one side, tlie bier is again raised and they go to the 
burning ground. While the pile is building, the chief mourner bathes 
and has his head and moiistacho shaved, and the body is laid on tho 
pile. The chief mourner again bathes, dips tho hem of his robe in 
water, squeezes some drops into tho dead mouth, and sets fire to the 
pile. When the pile is half burnt the chief mourner takes tho jar in 
which ho brings firo, fills it with water, bores three holes in it, goes 
thrice round the [lyro and dashes the pot on the ground, and beats 
his mouth with the back of his hand. 'J'hen the mourners bathe, 
pluck a little grass, return to the liouse of mourning, and sprinkle 
the grass on the spot where tho dead breathed his last. Ashes aro 
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spread on the grass to show footprints, cooked rice is laid close by, 
and the whole is covered with a basket. Neighbours and kins- 
people bring cooked food and aak the mourners to cat. They 
mourn the dead ten days, and on the twelfth hold a feast, when the 
four bier-bearers are the chief guests. 'I he funeral priest is 
presented with a cot, bedding, waterpot, umbrella, walking stick, 
and shoes, to help the dead along the weary way to heaven. The 
mourners are taken to Md,ruti's temple, bow to the god, and are 
brought back, and the neighbours return to their homes. Sagar 
Gavandis are bound together by a strong caste feeling. They have 
no headman, and settle social disputes at meet-ings of men of their 
own and of oth,er castes. The spread of English law and of lawyers 
has weakened the power of caste, and the people are afraid to 
enforce their rules by the old penalties. They send their boys to 
school till they are about twelve, when their fathers take them to 
work as masons. Narayan Bdpuji a member of this caste was post¬ 
master of Pandharpur for over twelve years and is now a 
Government pensioner. Another was a telegraph master of the 
Peninsula railway. The Sagars are beginning to keep their boys 
longer at school. They are a steady class. 

Ghisa'dis, or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 269 and as 
found wandering over the whole district. They are said to have 
originally passed from Gujarat to Haidarabad aud from Haidarabad, 
about five hundred years ago, to Shol^pur in search of work. Their 
commonest surnames are Chavhan, Kdte, Khetri, Padval, Pav6r, 
8 heUr, Solanke, and Suryavanshi, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are said to have sprung from Vishvakarma the framer of the 
universe, who brought oat of fire the airan or anvil, the bhdta or 
bellows, the sdndas or tongs, the ghan or hammer, and the hModi or 
small hammer. He taught the Ghis^idis how to make the sudarshan 
chakra or Vishun^s discus, ban or arrow, trishul or trident, ndl or 
horseshoe, khadg or sword, and rath or war chariot. When 
these were prepared and approved by their master the ■ caste 
came to be called Ghisadis and were told to make various tools 
and weapons of war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot- 
tempered, and hardworking. The men wear a tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head, and the moustache and beard. They speak a 
mixture of Gujarati and Marathi. They are wandering blacksmiths 
and tinkers. They have no regular dwelling but live in the open 
air, sometimes stretching a blanket over their heads as a shelter. 
They have cattle, and during the rainy season live in mud or 
thatched huts. They have a few brass and copper vessels, and are 
helped in their calling by tbeir wives and children. They eat fish 
and flesh, and drink to excess. Their daily food iajvdH, split pulse, 
and vegetables. The men wear a turban folded in Mardtha fashion, 
a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a waistcloth; and their women the 
Mar^tba robe and bodice, silver ornaments, and the lucky neckthread 
or mavgalsiitra. They make horse shoes, field tools including sickles, 
and cart axles aud wheels. They hold their women impure for a 
month and a quarter after childbirth, and during that time the 
men do not worship the house gods, rub sandal on their brows, or 
get their heads shaved. The mother bathes after her impurity is 
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over, and puts new bangles round her wrists, the old ones being 
removed and carried away by the bangle-seller. A ceremony called 
pdnchvi is performed on the fifth day after a birth, and another on 
the seventh when the child is cradled and named. The child’s hair 
is not clipped until another child is bom. If the mother shows, no 
sign of being pregnant, the child’s hair is clipped after a couple 
or three years. On the hair-cutting day the child’s maternal uncle 
first cuts a lock of hair and puts it in a safe place, and the barber 
shaves off the rest. On some lucky day the lock which was put 
aside is offered to the village Satv^i and a feast is held. The 
goddess is offered cooked food and is asked to preserve the child. 
After the hair-clipping the child is bathed and dressed in new 
clothes presented by its maternal uncle. They have a betrothal 
ceremony which is performed one to five years before marriage. On 
the betrothal day, with kinspeople and music, the girl is taken to 
the boy’s house, is presented with new clothes and a full set of 
ornaments, is feasted, and is sent back. In honour of the ceremony 
the girl’s father presents the caste with £l 10s. (Rs.l5) in cash, of 
which a little is spent in buying gram and molasses, and distributed 
among relations, friends, and castefellows. The rest is spent on 
drink and sweetmeats. The boy’s father has to give £10 (Rs. 100) 
in cash to the girl’s father. If the boy’s father fails to pay this 
amount, the girl is offered to another boy on payment of £25 
(Rs. 250) to the former boy’s father, Of this sum of £25 (Rs. 250) 
£5 (Rs. 50) are given to the caste and £20 (Rs. 200) to the former 
boy’s father, on accoimt of the betrothal ceremony already 
performed by him and of the ornaments presented to the girl. All 
the ornaments along with the girl become the second boy’s property. 
No second betrothal ceremony is performed. At the time of the 
marriage the boy stands with a dagger in his hand in front of the 
girl on an earthen altar, and a cloth is held between the boy and the 
girl. The Brahmans repeat verses and they are husband and wife. 
Four near relations stand on the four sides of the boy and girl and 
pass cotton thread round thorn on their thumbs, cut the threads into 
two parts aud tie them with two turmeric roots to the wrists of the 
boy and the girl. Fea.sts are ezchanged, and the boy take.s his wife 
to her new home, their sisters walking behind them with lighted dough- 
lamps in their hands. When the boy reaches his house the girl’s 
father presents the boy with fis. to IO 5 . (Rs. 3-5) as safety money 
for bringing home his daughter without accident. This sum is 
spent either on sweetmeats or on liquor. A girl is held impure for 
five days when she comes of ago. On the sixth day her lap is filled 
and her parents present her aud the boy with clothes. That day is 
spent in feasting, but no flesh is eaten and no liquor is drunk. 
They bum their dead aud mourn for eleven days. On the eleventh 
the chief mourner gets his head and moustache shaved, pi-epares 
eleven dough balls, aud, taking one of the balls in his hands, jumps 
into the river or stream, leaves the ball at the bottom, and comes 
out. He does this eleven times, and when all the balls have been 
lelt under water he bathes, kindles a sacred fire, goes round it five 
times, and makes a long bow before it. A feast is held on the spot, 
and one of the party presents the mourner with a new turban. The 
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Brahman is given uncooked food, and a gondhal or a dram or 
daur dance is held during the night. On the twelfth his 
relations friends and castefellows feast the mourner and a sheep is 
slaughtered for the occasion. On the thirteenth cooked rice, split 
pulse,and butter are mixed together, served on castor or erand leaves, 
and laid on the spot where the body was burned, where the bier 
was rested, and where the deceased' breathed his last. The ashes 
are removed and river water is poured over the spot. After a bath 
the mourner and his friends return to the mourner's house, sprinkle 
cold water on the bodies of the house people to make them entirely 
clean, and to rid him of his mourning, his friends offer the chief 
mourner a cup of sugared milk, and return to their homes. They 
allow widow marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings, 
and the fine is spent in drink. They do not send their boys to school 
and take to no new pursuits. They are a poor class. 

Ka'ranjkars, that is Fountain Makers, including Jingars, that 
is Saddlers, who call themselves Somvanshi Arya Kshatris, are 
returned as numbering 448 and as found over the whole district. 
They say that the Brahmdnd and Bhavishyottar purdns contain a full 
account of their origin. The founder of their caste was Mauktik, 
Mukdev, or Mukteahvar, whose temple is in Shiv Kanchi or the 
modern Conjeveram in Madras. The spot where Mukteshvar bathed 
and prayed is called Muktamdla Harini. Even two demons Chandi 
and Mundi were made holy by bathing there, and bathing at this 
spot still cleanses from sin. This place the Karanjkars hold to be 
sacred and make pilgrimages to it. They have no - divisions and 
have eight family stocks or gotras, the names of which are Angiras, 
Bh^,radv4j, Grarg, Gautam, Kanv, Kaundanya, V&lmik, and Vaaishth, 
Their surnames are Chavhdn, Gadhe, Gavli, flonkalas, Kdle, 
Kdrablo, Lohare, Vaghmdre, and Vosunde. Of these Chavhdns 
belong to the Vaaishth gro^m, Mukteshvar pravar, Rudragayatri, 
Rigved, and the colour ol the horse and chariot is white or shvet 
Families belonging tc^ the same family stock eat together but caunot 
intermarry. They have regular features and are neither dark nor 
fair. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and rub sandal on 
their brow. Their women, who are fair and pretty, tie the hair in a 
knot behind the head and rub redpowder on their brows. They use 
false hair but do not deck the head with flowers. The home tongue 
of most is Marathi, but some speak Kdnarese both at home and 
abroad. Their houses aro generally built of mud and stone with flat 
roofs, having a veranda or room in the front of the hou.so to serve 
as a shop. Their hou.ses are neat and clean and well-cared-for, and 
they keep servants to help in their shops, and cows, sho-bufPaloes, 
and parrots. They have generally a good store of brass copper and 
earthen vessola They are not gi’eat eaters or drinkers, and their 
every-day food consists of rice bread, pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat ti.sh and flesh and drink liquor. The men dress like Deccan 
Brjihmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shoulder cloth, head¬ 
scarf, Brilhman turban, and shoes. The women dress like Brahman 
women, in a robe and bodice. Children go naked till four or five. 
After five a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a petticoat and bodice. 
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Both men and women are neat and clean but are not tasteful in 
their di’ess and have no special liking for gay colours. Most of 
them have a fresh set of clothes for special occasiona, a rich robe and 
bodice worth £2 to £0 (Rs.'20-60) which last for several years. 
They wear head, ear, nose, arm, and foot ornaments. They are 
sober, thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, orderly, and 
clever workers. They follow a variety of callings, making cloth- 
scabbards, and khogirs or pad-saddles and chdrjdmds or cloth- 
saddles, but not leather saddles. They make boxes and cradles, 
carve atones, paint and make figures of clay and cloth, pierce 
metal and paper plates, carve wood, make and repair padlocks, 
make and repair tin brass and copper pots, make gold and 
silver ornaments, cut diamonds, and make vinds or lyres and 
sdrangis or fiddles and other musical instruments. Their Women 
and children help in their work. Their children begin to work 
at seven and are skilled workers by twenty. If the boy belongs 
to their own caste he is expected to know something and is paid 
105. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) according to the amount ha does. If the 
boy belongs to another caste, from whonri the workman does 
not expect much help, beyond blowing the fire and handing him 
articles, the boy is paid 2s. to 8s. (Rs. 1 -4) a month, but if he proves 
intelligent and useful his wages are raised to £1 to £1 4.'?, (Rs. 10- 
12) a month. A skilful workman seldom serves under another 
man. He opens a shop or works in partnership with his master. 
The Arya Kshatria always work to order, and keep no ready made 
articles in stock. The merchants who want the articles give them 
the metal agreeing to pay them at so much a pound. The yearly 
income of a working family, including a man his wife and two 
children, varies from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -209). Their work is 
not constant and few of them have capital. According to their 
calling Jingars are known as Chitdris, Jades, Loh^rs, NAlbandS, 
Otdrte or casters, Patvekars, Sonirs, Sutfirs, Tdmbats, Tdrkars or wire 
drawers, and Tarasgai-s or scale-makers who eat together and 
intermarry. Besides receiving payment in cash they barter their 
wares for clothes and grain. They complain that the use of 
European and Australian copper sheets has taken from them part 
of their old calling, and, that since the 1876 famine, people have.been 
too poor to paint thoir houses or to buy ornaments. They are 
somewhat depressed and some have sunk to be labourers. The 
uncertainty of their work and the large sums they spend on family 
observances have sunk some of them in debt.[ They have credit 
and borrow at one to two per cent a month. They claim to be 
Somvanshi Kshatrie and their claim is supported by deeds or sanads 
given to them by the Shankarach4rya of Shringeri in Maisur. The 
Arya Kshatris are Smarts and keep images of their gods in their 
houses. Their priests are ordinary Brahmans, generally Deshasths to 
•whom they pay gr^at respect. They keep the usual Brahmanic fasts 
and feasts, and make pilgrimagestoBonares, Gaya, Jejuri, Shiv Kanchi, 
Tnlj^pur, and Vishnu Kdnchi near Rdmeshvar, and Mukteshvar 
near Seringapatam, Their teiiclier or guru is Shankardch^rya whose 
cliief monasteries are at Shringeri and Sankeshvar. Every two or 
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three years his followers make Shankardchdrya a money present 
at 2^. (Re. 1) a year from each house. For her first child a young 
wife generally goes to her pa^ents^ A room is cleanefl, cowdunged, 
and furnished with a ootj and_, when her time comes^ a midwife is 
sent for, and the woman is taken to the lying-in room. The child is 
laid on a cloth on the ground and a hole is dug close by. The 
midwife washes the mother, cuts the child’s navel cord, bathes the 
child in warm water, binds it in swaddling clothes, and lays it 
beside its mother on the cot. The hole is worshipped, betel and 
leaf packets are laid near it, and the navel cord and after-birth 
are buried outside of the house. The lying-in room is cowdunged 
and the mother’s clothes are washed by the midwife. The mother 
is given a mixture of butter and assafoetida, and is fed on equal 
quantities of rice and butter. The child’s head is marked with 
sweet oil and it is fed by sacking a piece of cloth soaked in cow’s 
milk, A lighted lamp is laid near the mother’s cot, and, according 
to the custom of the family, either five wheat flour lamps are 
lighted and kept burning in the mother’s room for five days or one 
on the first day, two on the second, and so on to five lamps on the 
fifth day. Some make no dough lamps, and content themselves 
with a single brass lamp. On the fifth morning the child is bathed 
and a handful of veklxand or orris rpot powder is rubbed on its head, 
a hood is drawn over its head, and it is laid beside its mother. A 
grindstone and roller are laid in a corner of the mother’s room, and 
thirty-two kinds of healing plants, herbs, and roots are laid on the 
grindstone. A penknife is also laid on the stone and worshipped by 
the midwife, if she belongs to the mother’s caste. If the midwife 
does not belong to the mother’s caste the mother herself lays beforo 
the grindstone cooked rice, sugar cakes, and five betel packets. A 
lighted lamp is placed near the grindstone and fed the whole 
night with oil. Of the five betel packets one is eaten by the mother 
and the four others are eaten by four young women, who keep 
watch the whole night over the mother and her child, playing with 
dice, odds and evens, and other games. Next morning some married 
woman or the midwife throws the dough lamps into a stream or 
river. The healing herbs are moved from the stone and given 
to the young mother. On the morning of the tenth the whole 
house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, and all 
her clothes and the cot are washed. On the morning of the eleventh 
day the house is again cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, 
her cot and clothes are again, washed, and the men of the family 
change their threads. From this day the mother is touched by the 
people of the house, but she is not pure enough to enter the cook 
room or offer cooked food to the house gods. On the twelfth day, 
five married women whose children are alive, wash the child’s 
cradle, rub it with turmeric and redpowder, and hang it from one 
of the house rafters. On the ground below the cradle is placed 
a leaf plate with a handful of wheat and on the plate a lighted 
dough lamp. In front of the^ lamp on a betel leaf are laid boiled 
gram, and the five married women, mark the cradle with turmeric 
and redpowder. They fill one another’s laps with boiled gram. 
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betelnut and leaves are served, and they go home. In the afternoon 
when the feast is ready, the five married women come with other 
guests who have been asked in the morning, and they dine and go 
home. ,In the evening women guests come with presents of caps, 
hoods, betel, rice, and dry cocoa-kernel. When all have come, a 
low wooden stool is set near the cradle, and the mother takes the 
child in her arms and goes and sits on the stool. The guests sit 
round her and the child’s maternal grandmother fills the laps of 
women guests who do not belong to her daughter’s family. The 
young mother’s lap is fillfed by her mother or by a kinswoman, and 
copper anklets are put round the child’s feet. The child’s maternal 
grandmother marks her daughter’s brow with redpowder and 
presents her with a bodice, fills her lap with rice and dry cocoa-kernel, 
and puts a hood on the child’s head. The other women guests 
follow her example, presenting the child and mother with clothes, 
and filling the child’s mother’s lap. Then the child’s father’s 
sisters stand on each side of the cradle, dross a piece of sandalwood 
in a hood and child’s other clothes, and pass it from one to another 
singing songs. The child is treated in the same way as the piece 
of sandalwood. It is then laid in the cradle and two women one 
after the other cry out kur-r-r in the child’s ears, and slap each 
other gently on the back. Then a song is sung by the women 
guests, sugar and betel are served, and the guests withdraw. On 
a lucky day, in the third month, if the child is a boy, his head is 
shaved. In the morning on or below the veranda of the house a 
low wooden stool is set and on the stool is spread a piece of bodice 
cloth or cJiolkhan sprinkled with grains of rice. The child’s maternal 
nncle takes the child on his knee, sits on the cloth, and, while 
musicians play, the barber cuts the child’s hair with a pair of scissors, 
leaving a top and two- ear tufts. The uncle leaves his seat with 
the child in his arms, and, seating the child on another stool, rubs 
it with fragrant oil and five married women bathe it in warm water 
and rub its brow with redpowder. It is then dressed in its best 
clothes, ornaments are put on, and it is seated on a stool. The 
guests present the child and its mother with clothes. The barber 
is given the piece of cloth on which the uncle sat while the child’s 
hair was being cut, ten copper coins, a betel packet, and gncooked 
food. The child is taken to the village temple with women guests 
and musicians, the god is presented with a copper coin and a betel 
packet, they bow to him and withdraw. A feast is held and the guests 
go home. When the boy is two or three years old comes the 
top-knot keepiug. In the morning a low wooden stool is set on the 
veranda covered with a piece of bodicecloth, grains of^ rice are 
sprinkled over it, and the boy is seated on it and held from behind 
by his father. The barber shaves the child’s head and the two 
ear tufts hut leaves a round top-knot. The child’s body is rubbed 
with fragrant oil an^ he is bathed. A new cloth is wound round his 
waist and he is t^k-rried into the house where ho is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken to the village temple with women guests and 
music. A copper coin and a betel packet are laid befcue the god 
and they return to the child's house. Married women are presented 
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with turmeric and redpowder, and a feast is held when a couple 
of sweet dishes are prepared and the guests withdraw. When the 
boy is between seven and nine the boy’s father asks the village 
astrologer to fix a lucky time for performing the thread-girding. The 
astrologer names a day, and the father goes home, tells the house 
people what the astrologer said, goes to the market, and, for luck 
buys Is. (8 as.) worth of turmeric root and Qd. (4 as.) worth 
of redpowder. On a lucky day three to fi.ve handmills are set 
in the house. To the neck of each, in a piece of yellow cloth, 
are tied a turmeric root, a few grains of rice, and a betelnut. Five 
married women who have children alive are called and asked 
to grind a handful of turmeric, and they grind it singing songs. 
After the tarmeric has been ground inter powder it is poured 
into a metal pot; the grinders are presented with turmeric and 
redpowder, and return to their homes. The house people set to 
making preparations buying grain, butter, oil, molasses, and clothes 
A booth is raised, and, in a yellow cloth, a betelnut, a turmeric 
root, and a few grains of rice are tied to one of the booth posts 
which is called muhurtmf'dh or the lucky post. The morning before 
the day fixed men and women, with the family priest and music, go to 
the house.s of relations, friends, and neighbours, and to the village 
god asking them to come next day to the thread-girding. After 
they return the marriage god or devak is installed as among Brahmans. 
In the evening an altar is raised by tbe housepeople measuring five 
and a half spans broad by the boy’s hand and nine spans long and 
whitewashed. On this day all married women of the caste and boys 
whose munj or grass thread has not been taken off are asked to 
dine. Early on the thread-girding morning the boy’s parents 
bathe, and a barber is called. The priest asks the barber to 
bring the razor with which he is going to shave the boy’s bead. 
The barber takes the razor out of his leather bag and lays it on 
the ground. The priest matters verses over it, throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and, taking it in his hands, cuts a strand 
of the sacred thread with it, as if to test its sharpness, and, with 
another blade of sacred grass, draws lines over it and gives it 
back to tbe barber. The boy is seated on a low 'wooden stool, and 
the barber shaves his head except the topknot. The boy is batbed, 
his brow is marked with red sandal powder, and he dines from the 
same plate with his mother in company with married womeu and 
boys who have not ceased to wear the munj or gi’ass cord. When 
his meal is still unfinished, the boy is made to leave the dining plate, 
his hands and mouth are washed, and he is seated in front of the 
barber. The barber again sha.ves the boy’s head except the topknot, 
and a married woman rubs him'noth fragrant oil, bathes him, marks 
his brow with red sandal, and seats him on a stool near his father. 
The priest repeats verses, sprinkles water on tbe boy’s head from 
the point of a blade of sacred grass, gives him a silk loi acloth to w'oar, 
and blesses a sacred thread and puts it round the boy’s left shoulder 
so as to fall on his right side. The priest holds in his hand a pi'uj-pai 
Ficus religiosa staff or dand, three feet nine inches long, to which is 
tied another loincloth and stands facing the boy. The boy is made 
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to stand on the low wooden stool on which he had been sitting, and 
the men and women stand round the boy with grains of rice in their 
hands. A cloth ia held between the boy and the staff, and the priest 
repeats verses. When the verses are over, the cloth is pulled to one 
side, and the boy is seated on his father’s lap, who eleven times over 
whispers the gdyatri or sun-hymn in the boy’s right ear. ' The boy 
takes his seat on the altar, lights the sacrificial fire with the help of 
the priest, and feeds it with clarified butter, sesamutn seeds, aud 
parched rice. Next the boy comes oS the altar and stands close by 
on a low wooden stool, a cord of twisted sacred grass is tied round 
his waist, and another along with the sacred thread, is put round 
hia shoulders. He takes the staff or dand in his hands, walks into 
the house, makes a bow before his house gods, comes out, and he is 
again seated on the altar along with the priest. Married women 
bring sugar balls and lay them on the altar, aud every one present, 
men women and children, takes in his hand a ladle to which a lucky 
thread or mangalsutra is tied, puts a sugar ball and a silver or 
copper coin into the ladle, and when the boy calls Oni hhavati hhikshdn 
dehij Give alms, oh lady, in God’s name, rolls the coin out of the ladle 
into his bag. The money is gathered, a few coppers are added, and 
the whole is divided into two equal shares, one of which is given 
to the priest and the other is divided among the Brahman guests. 
After this the boy dines and the priest is given uncooked food or 
shidha and fid. (4 a*'.) in cash. The priest also gets a further fee of 
3fl. (Rs. 1^) in cash. The guests then feast on sweetmeats, betel is 
served, and they withdraw. At five in the evening the priest goes 
to the boy’s, seats bim on a low wooden stool, teaches him the 
prayer .or sandhya, and continues to come and teach him every day 
till he learns it. On the second day nothing particular is done aud 
on the third day the sacrificial fire is put out. In the morning of 
the third day the boy is bathed and seated on the altar close to the 
priest. The priest repeats verses and the boy feeds the fire with 
bultor. Then water mixed with milk is sprinkled on the fire to put 
it out or as they say to make it calm or shdnt. The Brdhman is 
given uncooked food and a couple of annas. A dish of cakes is 
prepared aud eaten in the house. The guardian gods are bowed out 
and the booth is pulled down, and if the boy’s family deity ia a 
goddess a gondhal dance is performed. Prom the Gondhli’s house 
a broad hollow pipe or chavandka is brought and worshipped along 
with the family gods and cooked food is offered to them. A few 
married women and the Gondhlis are feasted. The dancers bring 
with them two bags or jhuiis, three baskets or kciamhalis stuck all 
over with cowrie shells, aud a metal lamp or divti which they call 
the goddess Amba Bhav^Lni. These are placed in a line on the 
ground aud the boy’s father bows before them, and, on five betel 
leaves, lays all kinds of food cooked in the house. The guests 
including the darrcers dine, betel packets are offered them, and 
the married women and the dancers are each presented with a copper 
coin. They retire leaving the goddess that is the lighted lamp in 
the booth. About nine or ten at night the dance is begun and the 
Gondhlis go on dancing and singing till six‘next morning. At the 
the end of the dance the dancers are presented with an old turban or 
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robe and a rupee in casb. Then cornea the inunj loosening or sodmwj 
which takes place from the jfi|th day to two, three, or six years after 
the thread-girding, but always before the boy^s marrige. On the 
morning of the munj loosening a barber is called, and the boy’s head is 
shaved, and he is bathed by married women. The cords of sacred grass 
which at the thi-ead-girding were tied round his waist and ’shoulders 
are brought from the place where they have been kept, and are tied 
round his waist and shoulders as before. A Bacrificinl fire is kindled 
with the help of the Brdhman priest and fed with butter and parched 
rice. The boy leaves his seat and sits close by on another low 
woodon stool. He is dressed in a waistcloth, turban, coat, and 
shouldercloth, lampblack is rubbed on his eyes, shoes are drawn 
over his feet, a walking stick and an umbrella are put iu his hands, 
a bag of rice is laid on his right shoulder, and he is told to ask leave 
of all present to goto Benares to study the Veds. He asks leave 
to go. If they agree he walks a few paces, whQp his maternal uncle 
stops him, begs him to give up the idea of an ascetic life, and to 
return, marry his daughter, and lead the life of a householder. The 
boy comes back and makes over the bag to the priest with about 
I 5 . {8 as.) in cash. The priest is given uncooked food, and the day 
ends with a feast. 

A'rya Kahatris marry their girls between five and eleven, or, on pain 
of loss of caste, at least before they come of age. Boys may bo 
married at any time and are generally married between twelve and 
eighteen. The parents limit the choice to families of the same caste, 
and, among castefellows, to families of a different stock or gotfa. 
In families who have a young daughter the women of the house 
consulting with the men fix on some boy as a good match for their 
daughter. The girl’s father goes to the boy’s house, and, after 
dining, stands on the veranda, looking for a passer-by, Ho 
accosts one, and asks him to intercede on his behalf, as he has come 
from his own village in the hope of getting the son of the owner of 
the house to marry his daughter. The stranger agree.s, leaving any 
work however urgent, as the helper of a marriage gains merit. He 
walks in and asks the householder to come out. The three seat 
themselves on a blanket or carpet, and the go-between explains to 
the host the object of the guest’s visit. He praises the guest and his 
family and declares that his daughter is healthy handsome and wise. 
The householder says ho does not wish his son to be married, times 
are hard, and he must consult his people. After much persuasion 
and ilattory, the householder agrees, bub says he must first see the 
girl and decide whether she is suitable for his son. The guest 
asks the householder to call his son. When he comes, tho guest 
asks the boy his name and his family name, puts him several questions, 
asks him to show his copy and study books, makes him read and 
write a little, shows him a picture or a drawing and asks him what 
fault it has, and if the boy can draw asks him to show some of his 
work. After having satisfied himself the guest asks the host to 
fix a day on which he will come to the girl’s house to see her. A 
day is named and the girl’s father and the go-between leave. The 
boy’s father talks the matter over with his wife and other members 
of tho house. He tells them he should much like to get his boy 
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married during hia lifetime. On the day named he starts for the 
girl's house and puts up there. The girl is dressed in rich clothes, 
decked with ornaments, and brought forward and shown to the boy’a 
father, and one or two relations or neighbours whom the girl's 
father has asked to be present. The boy's father, taking the girl by 
her hand, seats her on his lap, and, that he may see her more plainly, 
another person in front calls the girl and seats her on his lap. He 
asks her her name, and her parents’ and brothers’ names, and after 
a few more questions, she is told to bow before the boy’s father and 
the rest of the company, and then walks into the house. Betel is 
served and the guests retire. If the boy's father approves of the 
girl a few Brd,hmans are called, and the boy's and girl's horoscopes 
are handed them and they compare them to see if they agree. If 
they agree the girl i.s called, and the boy’s father presents her with 
a robe and bodice, she goes into the house and puts them on, and 
takes her seat as before. A packet of sugar is handed her which 
she takes, bows before them all, and walks into the house. The 
girl's father presents the boy's father with a new turban, betel is 
handed, and the guests prepare to leave. Before they go the boy's 
father asks the g.uests to wait for a short time, as he is anxious to 
settle some points before returning home. Then, either himself or 
some one on his behalf, asks the girl's father how much money he 
wishes settled on the boy and what clothes and ornaments ho expects 
to be given to the girl. The girl’s father says he is willing to give 
£2 10«. (Rs. 25) in cash as kuuda or dowry and £5 (Rs. 50) worth 
of outfit or Icarni. After much haggling the cash and the outfit 
together are fixed at £10 {Rs. 100). Lists are made of things to he 
presented to the hoy by the girl's father and to the girl by the boy's 
father, read, and handed to the fatbers.l Then the Brdhmans are 
asked to fix some lucky day for the marriage. After the marriage day 
or mtihurt is fixed, sugar and betel packets are handed and presents 
made to Brahmans, The boy'.s father is feasted and returns to his 
home. On his return besets to work, buying grain, clothes, 
ornaments,and other articles required for the wedding. Red-sprinkled 
invitation cards are sent to di.stant kiuspeople, and, if the boy's 
j)arents do not live in the .same village with the girl's, the boy’s people 
ask the villagers to come with them and they start so as to reach the 
girl's village at least a couple of days before the marriage. At the 
girl's village a house is hired for the boy's party, marriage booths are 
built at both houses, and an image of the godOanpati is drawn under 
the front door of each house. When the boy's party comes close to 
the girl’s village, they send a message to the girl’s parents. In the 


1 The lists are to the following effect; Ftidi or list of artielc.s to be presented to tbe 
daughter of RAmchandra EiibAji inliabitnut of SbolApur by Govind Ripu inhabit,ant 
of Kolh.lpur, the boy’s father, five ehirdis or girls’ robes, five choiit or bodices, three 
turiiana, three sashes, three rich robc.s, three common rohea, one silver chain, one pair 
of silver feet chains or vdiiia ; one pair of silver toe rings or joitvis, one gold h. lpdn and 
one gold kevda lor the head, one itntlydckimdl or coin necklace, one pair of hdlia or 
earricjgs, nosering, and one pair of gold wristlets or ■pdllh, Yddi or note of articles to 
be presented tO the son of Govind B4pu inhabitant of Kolhapur by Riimchandra 
inhabitant of SholApnr, the girl’s father, dowry or hundn Rs, 25 in cash, 
one silk roV>e, three waistcloths, eight Uirbana, eight sashes, three robes, three 
bodices, and metal vessels worth (fis. 10). 
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evening* a party start in procession with a gaily trapped horse and 
music, and seating the boy on the horse, bring him to his lodgings, 
followed by a number of carta containing guests, furniture, and 
clothoa, Thia procession is called varkdd or marriage. The house 
is lighted and the guests are seated, and, when betel has heen 
served, they are taken over to their new lodging, shown the rooms, 
where to store their goods, and where to cook, sleep, and sit. A 
cook is sent to the boy^s lodgings with uncooked dishes, and, after 
the^ are cooked, the guests are feasted, one of the girl's party 
acting as host. The invitation to the village god and other guests, 
the installation of the marriage gods, and the stmant pujan or 
boundary worship are the same as among Komtis. An earthen altar 
is raised at the girl’s, seven by eleven of the girl's spans, the 
back rising about eighteen inches above the altar in three six; 
inch tiers each narrower than the tier below it. When finished 
the whole is whitewashed. Twenty-sir earthen pots, including 
five covers, are brought from a potter’s and laid near ono 
another. Next morning four plantain posts or kkdmba are set one 
at each corner of the altar. Near each post are piled five earthen 
vessels one above the other, a fifth pile is raised to the right of the 
altar, and the topmost pot in each of the five piles is closed by an 
earthen lid or cover called yelni. Married women rub the girl with 
turmeric and bathe her, and the rest of the turmeric is taken to the 
boy’s in a plate with music and the present of a turban, sash, waist- 
cloth, and a cup of oil. The boy's relations rub the boy with 
turmeric, bathe bira, and the girl's relations present him with 
clothes. He wears the waistcloth, rolls the turban round his head, 
covers his body with the sash, and walks into the house. The 
plate and cup are left as a present to the boy, and the girl’s relations 
are starting to return, when they are asked ta wait and accompany 
the boy's party to the girl' 8 . The boy's relations take in a plate, a 
green robe and bodice, a betel packet, almonds, rice, dry dates, 
and turmeric roots and with music go to the girl’s. They call the 
girl, give her the bodice and robe to wear, fill her lap with tho 
almonds turmeric roots and other articles brought in the plate, and 
tho boy's party return home. Near the altar the astrologer sets a 
bathing tub or ghangdl on rico grains, fills it with cold water, and 
floats a copper cup in it with a small hole in its bottom. Each time 
the cup sinks, the astrologer marks a line on tho wall with wet red- 
powder. In front of tho waterpot he sets a lighted lamp and sits 
all tho while repeating verses. A procession from the boy's house 
starts accompanied by kinsmen and kinswomen, the priest, and 
music, and taking a robe and bodice, silver anklets or vdlds 
and silver chains or aankhlis, gold wristlets or pdtlis, a gold 
c-oin necklace or putlydnchimqj,, and earrings or bdtia, also rice, 
dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, betel, redpowder, sugar, and 28. 
(Re. 1) in copper.- They are all seated and tho girl is called 
and presented with the robe, bodice, and ornaments. Her father is 
presented with a turban, and after betel is served and Brahmans aro 
paid, the guests retire. After this comes the marriage cesemony. On 
the marriage morning, from tho girl's houSe, tho girl's sister, holding 
a metal plate with 9 . lighted lamp in it, and giving a servant a second 
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plate with a flower garland, noaegay, cocoannt, and a cup of sweet 
milk,and,accompanied by married girls and boys and musicians, goes 
to the boy’s house. They are seated on a carpet and the boy is called. 
When be comes he is seated on the carpet and one of the girl’s 
relations puts the garland round his neck, sticks the nosegay in his 
turban, and asks him to drink the milk. Marriage ornaments or 
mundmals are put round his brow, he bows before the house gods, 
is seated on a horse, and, followed by his and the girl’s sisters, 
with lighted lamps in their hands and kinspeople, friends, and 
nausic, goes in procession to the village Mariiti and from that to 
the girl’s. When the boy comes near the gate of the girl’s 
marriage hall, the girl’s mother goes in front of him, waves curds 
and cooked rice round his face, and throws them on one side. She 
then takes a whitewashed copper waterpot, touches the boy’s eyes 
with a little water from the pot, and pours the rest on the horse’s 
feet. The boy’s father presents her with a bodice, and the girl’s 
father waving a cocoanut round the boy’s head dashes it on the 
ground. The girl’s brother takes him off the horse, leads him into 
the marriage hall, and seats him on the carpet with the other guests. 
The girl’s priest draws near, asks him to take off his coat, waist¬ 
coat, turban, and shoes, and the girl’s father presents him with a new 
silk waistcloth. Then the madhupark or honey-sipping is performed 
vrith the same details as among Brahmans. .Rolls of betel leaves are 
placed in the boy’s and girl’s hands, they are made to stand in front of 
each other on low wooden stools, and a necklace of black glass beads 
is tied round the girl’s neck. Between the two wooden stools is laid 
a sandal grindstone or sahdn which the boy and girl touch with their 
toes and a cloth is held between them. In the middle of the cloth 
is drawn a redpowder c'ross or nandi, and the boy and girl are told 
to fix their eyes on the red lines. Behind both the boy and girl 
stand their maternal uncles and red rice is handed to the guests. 
The priests repeat marriage verses, and, at the end, throw red rice 
on the heads of the couple and they are husband and wife. 
Betel is served, money is presented to Brahmans and other 
beggars, and the guests retire. The cloth and the sandal grindstono 
are removed and the boy and the girl are seated on the low wooden 
stools on which they were standing. Five Brahmans sit round the 
couple, repeat verses, and taking a cotton thread dip it in water and 
pass it seven and nine times round the couple. The thread is divided in 
two and laid in a plate along with two turmeric roots and worshipped 
by the boy and girl. Turmeric roots are tied to the two threads, the 
thread of seven turns being tied to the girl’s wrist and. i.lio tlu-ead 
of nine turns to the boy’s wrist. This is called tho tying of tho 
wristlets or kankann,, and silver toe-rings or jodvis aro also put round 
the girl’s big toes. The boy and girl leave their places and are seated 
on the altar or low wooden stools near each other, the girl to tho 
left of the boy. A married woman brings fire from the iiouse, and, 
setting it on the altar in front of the boy, marks her brow with red- 
powder and retires. The boy feeds tho sacrificial fire wdth butter, 
and the girl feeds it with parclied grain w'hich her brother hands 
her. This ends the horn ceremony, and the boy and girl y^alk into 
the house. The ear-sq^ueezing ceremony is not performed but on 
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aoooant of it the boy^s father presents the girPs brother with a 
turban. The boy and girl dine m company with other children, and 
after the guests have all dined, the marriage day is over. On the 
morning of the second day the girPs kinspeople accompanied by 
music go to the boy^s and ask his party to a feast at their house. 
The boy and girl are rubbed witn turmeric and they play games 
at odds and evens and bite off rolls of betel leaves from each 
other*8 mouths. They are then bathed and dine with children. 
About twelve the girPs kinsmen go to the boy^s house with music 
and fetch the men to dine at their house. After the men have dined 
the women are brought and after dining they too retire. On the third 
day the same ceremonies are performed as on the second day except 
that the women walk on cloths which the washerwomen spread in 
front of them. The girPs mother washes the boy’s mother’s feet 
with warm water and presents her with a comb and five brass boxes 
and a washing pot or tost. About eight in the evening the girl’s 
mother and a few kinsmen and kinswomen go to the boy’s with 
music and take their seat in the house on carpets and mats. The 
boy’s parents with relations and friends and the girl’s relations all 
leave for the girl’s house, on the way throwing redpowder or guldl 
on one another and rubbing it on one another’s faces. When they 
reach^ the house door, the boy’s mother refuses to enter unless 
she IB given a rich puithani robe. The* girl’s party at once 
promise her one but bm refuses to move unless it is given into 
her hands on the spot. The girl’s relations then give her IOj. 
(Rs. 5]||in cash and she walks into the house, the rest of her company 
following her. The boy’s mother dresses in old clothes, her body 
is rubbed with fragrant oil and powders, and she is bathed in warm 
water. Such of her relations as wish are also bathed in the same 
way. Then the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
The boy puts on a silk waistcloth, kindles a sacrificial fire, and 
feeds it with butter. The girl’s father presents him with a suit 
of new clothes, which he puts on and sits on a low wooden stool in 
the marriage hall, and the girl sits on another in front of him. 
The ^rl’s parents sit beside their daughter. In front of the boy 
and girl a heap of wheat is made and over it is placed a big red 
earthen jar or dera. Round the big jar are set four small earthen 
pots or madhis. Then a piece of thread is fastened from each of 
the small pots to the great jar. When the four little pots are tied 
to the great jar a few grains of rice we dropped in each of the five 
pots and the big jar is closed with an earthen lid or yelnif and the 
mouths of the four small pots are covered with betel leaves. Then 
over each of the four small pots a lighted dough lamp is set and a 
big lamp on the big jar, and twenty-one lamps on a round bamboo 
plate called shxptar or padli. The girl’s parents worship all the 
twenty-six lamps, and the girl leaves her seat and sits beside 
the boy on a low wooden stool. The girl’s father marks the 
boy’s brow with sandal and the girl’s mother marks the girl’s 
brow with redpowder. The girl’s father throws a garland round 
the boy’sneck anda nosegayis stuckin histurban. The boy’s father 
presents the girl with a robe, bodice, cash, hair ornaments, and a 
nosering. She goes into the house, dresses in the new robe and bodice, 
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? at8 on the ornaments, and throws the sash or shela over her head. 

he ^rl’g mother makes small grain-like balls or mdltya of wheat 
flour, and fills the girTs lap with them, and tells her and the boy pointing 
to the big jar that the big jar is to warm their daily bath water, 
the jar lid is to be their dinner plate, and the four small earthen pots 
are to be their daily cooking pots. The gprPs father sets the bamboo 
basket with the lighted lamps first on the boy’s and girl’s heads, and 
then on the heads of the boy’s father, mother, and paternal uncles. 
The girl’s mother takes the bamboo basket in her turn and sets it 
on the heads of the boy’s mother and her near kinswomen. The boy’s 
father presents the girl’s father with a new turban and cash and 
the boy’s mother presents .the girl’s mother with a rich robe as a 
poijhdkni or stomacher and the girl’s other relations with bodices. The 
girl’s mother presents the boy’s mother with a rich robe and bodices, 
or robes to close relations. The boy goes into the house, takes 
one of the girl’s house gods, and hides it in his clothes. He comes 
back to the booth and is presented with a waterpot and cup and a 
brass lamp. The boy and girl are seated on horseback, and, accom¬ 
panied by kinspeople and music, aro taken to the boy’s house. 
At the boy’s the Lakahmipujan or Lakshmi worship is performed 
with the same rites as are described in the Komti account. That 
night the girl stays at the boy’s house. Next morning the boy and 
girl bathe and are taken to the girl’s house where they dress in silk 
clothes, and take their seats on low wooden stools near each other. 
The priest repeats verses, and the threads or kankana are untied 
from the wrists of the boy and girl, laid in a plate, and worshipped 
by the boy and girl, after which a pinch of rice is thrown over 
them and their guardian power leaves them. A hole is dug some¬ 
where near the house, milk is sprinkled over the hole, and the two 
strings with the turmeric roots are buried in it. The women guests 
throw a few rice grains over the five piles of earthen jars. Five 
are kept for the use of the girl’s mother and the rest are handed 
among the women guests. The boy’s sister cowdungs the altar 
and throws two robes over it which become the girl’s mother’s 
property. The boy and girl are taken to the boy’s house and the 
girl 8 parents and relations are feasted. Meanwhile at the boy’s 
house the marriage gods are bowed out. Next day the marriage 
gods at the girl’s house are bowed out and the boy’s party are 
feasted- If their family deity is the.Tuljdpur Bhavdni a gondhal 
dance is held that night. After a couple of ^ys the boy’s party has 
a final feast and starts for its own village. A plateful of sweet¬ 
meats or kdnavlda are presented to the women of the boy’s party, 
who distribute them among all the women present. The girl is 
presented with a variety of sweetmeats and the girl goes to her new 
nome. When they reach the boy’s home the Lakshmi worship is 
repeated. The girl is kept for a week or so, is presented with a new 
robe and bodice, and is sent back to her parents. When a girl 
comes of age her mother sends a message or a letter to the girl’s 
father-in-law to say that he has been blessed with a grandson. If 
they belong to the same village, on receipt of the message, the girl’s 
father-in-law tells his wife the news. The messenger is given a 
packet of betelnut and leaves and a handful of sugar and goes 
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back. The boy’s parents talk the matter over. If the boy is young 
or the day is not lucky, word is sent to the girPa house that it does 
not suit them at present to bring the girl to their house. The 
girl’s mother then makes a bamboo frame, folds a turban round it, 
and seats her girl in it on a low wooden stool. She is offered tur¬ 
meric and redpowder, and her lap is filled with rice, betel, and dry 
cocoa-kernel- The lap-filling is repeated for three days, and, on 
the morning of the fifth day, she bathes and becomes pure. Five 
married women fill her lap with rice grains, turmeric roots, betel, 
dry dates, and almonds, and she is feasted on some sweet dish. 
After about a month when she is at her father-in-law^s she is again 
seated in a frame, as at her mother’s and her lap is filled. On the 
second day the girl’s mother takes her a present of sugared milk 
and biscuits, and feasts her along with some children. On the 
third morning the same ceremony is observed as on the second, and 
on the fourth morning nothing is done beyond bathing the girl. On 
the fifth morning the boy and girl bathe as usual and are seated in 
the frame. The girl’s parents come with presents of a robe, bodice, 
waistoloth, turban, flowers, rice, cocoanuta, and fruit. The CTrTs 
mother marks her brow with redpowder andpreaeutstbe boy and girl 
with the clothes. They go into the house, put on the new clothes, 
.come back, and again seat themselves in the frame. A flower 
garland is put round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is fastened in his 
turban, the girl’s lap is filled with fruit rice and betel, and the boy 
takes a oocoanut and puts it in the girl’s lap. The boy puts on a 
silk waistclofch, and sits on a low wooden stool the girl sitting on 
another stool close to him. The god Ganesh is worshipped, with 
the help of the Brdhmau priest, a sacred fire is lit ana fed with 
butter and parched rice. The boy and girl are rubbed with fragrant 
oils and bathed in warm water. They then dress in fresh clothes and 
are presented with new clothes. Betel packets are handed round, and 
if the parents are well-to-do, a feast is given, the girl serviug butter 
on at least five of the dinner plates. After the feast is over the 
girl’s mother makes the'girl a present of a set of betel dishes, 
bedding, lamps, water vessels, cups and saucers, and a carpet, and 
retires. In the evening the boy’s mother asks the girl to spread 
the bedding in one of the bedrooms, to fill the waterpot with cold 
water, to put a wick and oil in the lamp and to light it, and to make 
packets of betelnut and leaves. When she has made all these 
ready the boy is asked to walk into the room, and the girl follows 
with a lighted lan^ in her hands, and the mother closes the 
door behind her. Tme little wife washes the boy’s feet with the 
water she brought in the jar, rubs his body with fragrant powder, 
throws a flower garland round his neck, and fastens a bouquet in his 
turban, offers him milk, and betel, and waves the lamp round his 
face. In the seventh mouth of a girl’s first pregnancy, a letter is 
sent to her parents, asking them to a feast at the boy’s in honour 
of the event. No one attends the dinner except the girl’s father, 
who brings a robe, bodice, turban, and grain. To avoid two 
dinners, the girl’s father hands the grain to the boy’s father, 
and a joint feast is given. The boy and girl are presented with the 
robe, bodice, and turban and the father takes back his daughter to 
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his house. The boy’s father says, Why take the girl she is both 
your and my child. Let her stay here and spare yourself the expense. 
If the girl’s father is anxious to take his child home with him the 
boy’s father allows him. After the girl has gone to her father’s she 
is now and then taken to some garden on the banks of a river and 
feasted. If no river is near she is seated on a swinging cot, songs 
are sung, and she is feasted on dainties. 

Shortly before death a dying Jingar is laid on a blanket and 
bis son sits with his father’s head on his right knee. Water 
in which a Brtlhman’s toe has been washed, a few drops of the Ganges 
water, and the five cow gifts are dropped into the dying mouth. 
Wlien all is over relations gather round the dead and weep. 
A bamboo bier is made, and the body is brought out of the 
house and laid on the house steps. Its head is rubbed with 
butter and warm Water is poured over the body. It is dressed 
in a flax or tdq waistcloth and covered with a white sheet. It is 
then tied to the bier with a cord and carried to the burning ground 
with a copper coin and rice grains tied to one of the hems of the 
sheet. The chief mourner goes in front carrying an earthen fire- 
pot and the other mourners follow. Somewhere near the burning 
ground the bier is lowered and the copper coin and tho rice are laid 
by the side of the road, the bearers lift the bier on their shoulders, 
and carry it to the burning ground. A pile of cowdung cakes is 
made and blessed by the Brahman priest who throws a few sesamum 
seeds over it. The chief mourner bathes, has his head and 
moustache shaved, and again bathes. The bo^ is laid on the pile, 
a handful of rice is cooked and a ball of wheat flour made, and, after 
offering the ball and cooked rice and throwing sesamum seed on theni, 
they are laid on the dead man’s chest. The mourner dips his shoulder- 
cloth into water, squeezes a few drops into the dead man’s mouth, 
and the pile is lit. The Brdhman priest throws a fow, sesamum seeds 
over tho pyre, repeats verses, and after boring the jar in three 
places, the chief mourner walks round the pile thrice, and throws 
the jar backwards over his shoulder on the ground beating his 
mouth with his open hand. He takes a pebble from the spot where the 
jar fell and brings it home as the stone of life or jivkhada, and lays 
it in some safe place. All the mourners bathe and each carrying a 
nimh branch they return to the deceased’s house. Tho spot where 
the deceased breathed his last is cowdunged, and each mourner, 
taking a leaf or two of tho ninib tree, throws it on the spot and 
returns home. The neighbours bring cooked food for the mourners 
and ask thorn to dine. They tell them they do wrong to weep for 
the dead has gone to God; all has been well with him. He was 
fortunate in having friends to drop the holy water in his mouth and 
to close his eyes. Weeping will never bring him back. It does 
him evil not good for every tear swells to a river which the poor soul 
crosses with groat suffering. The mourners, to please thoir friends, 
try not to think of their sorrow and eat a little and the 
neighbours leave. Before he eats the chief mourner makes a rice 
ball and lays it under a basket on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last. Next morning with a Brdhman priest, the chief 
mourner takes the stone of life to the burning ground, cooks rice. 
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makes a wheat flour cake, and, placing it on a small earthen pot, 
offers it to the stone and throws it into the river or stream. The 
chief mourner returns home, and, before dining, lays some cooked rice 
in front of the rice ball. On the morning of the third day the rice 
flour ball and the ninth leaves are removed and taken to the burning 
ground; the spot where the dead breathed his last is cowdunged, 
and a lighted lamp is set on it, and kept burning night and day till 
the tenth day. At the burning ground the mourner gathers all the 
ashes, throws them into the water along with the ninth leaves and rice 
ball he brought from his house, bathes, and returns home. On the 
fourth day he takes wheat flour and rice, goes to the burning ground, 
bathes and prepares four wheat balls one on account of the third day 
ceremony and three on account of the vedishrdddh or altar mind-rite 
which he lays each at one corner of an earthen triangle. On the 
morning of the fourth day a wheat ball and cooked rice are offered to 
the stone of life, sesamum seed is dropped over it, and the offering 
is thrown into the river. This is repeated on the flfth and sixth, 
and daily up to the ninth. On the tenth day six balls and cakes 
are made, one on account of that day and five on account of the 
vedishrdddh or the altar mind-rite, offered to the lifestone, and thrown 
along with the stone into the river. By the time the mourner returns, 
the house is cowdunged and all the clothes are washed. On the 
eleventh day, the lamp, which was kept burning at the pl^e where 
the dead breathed his last, is put out, and the men belonging to the 
deceased's family go to the river to bathe, sip the five cow gifts, and 
change their sacred threads. On this day the chief mourner makes 
seventeen dough balls, one larger than the rest on acoount of that day, 
and sixteen on account of the shodashi shtdddh or sixteen-ball mind- 
rite, and offers them on a leaf plate to the deceased and his ancestors. 
Sesamum seed is dropped on them and cooked rice ball is laid before 
them, and the chief mourner takes the large ball, and, at some distance 
from the rest, lays it for the crows. After the crows have eaten or at 
least touched the big ball the remaining balls are thrown into the river. 
Then, besides a cow and calf, ten presents or dashdarta are made to 
Brdhmans. On the twelfth day three dough balls and a long pieco 
of dough like a stone rolling-pin, eight fingers by three, are made, 
and laid on a leaf-plate. The chief mourner takes a few blades 
of sacred grass, twists them into a cord, and divides the dough 
rolling-pin in three parts. He takes each of the three parts 
of the dough rolling-pin, adds it to each of the three balls, and, 
by sprinkling water over them, offers the balls to the spirit of 
the dead, hSi father, and his grandfather. The halls are then 
thrown into the river, the chief mourner bathes, and other three 
balls are prepared, worshipped, and thrown into water.. Brdhraans 
are presented with a blanket, a walking stick, a fan, an umbrella, an 
eartben jar, nncooked food, and money. On the thirteenth day a 
ah/rdddk or mind-rite is perfoTmed and oastefellows are feasted. 
Presents are made to Br^mans, a cow with her calf, a waterpot, 
a set of betel dishes, sacred books, a rosary of basil or other beads, 
and a lighted lamp with butter enough to last for a considerable 
time. On the fourteenth the mourner’s bead is shaved, and 
Brahmans and near kinsfolk are feasted on gram cakes. Red 
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sandal is rubbed on the mourner^s brow and the Brdbmans bloss him 
and retire. About three more mind-rites or ahrdddhs are performed, 
one a month or six months after the death, the second on the death 
day, and the third on some day before the death day. The Arya 
Kshatris have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings 
of castemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines which 
take the form of caste feasts. If the offender is poor, a service of 
betel takes the place of a dinner. Of late tho authority of caste 
has grown weak. Their boys go to school but they remain there 
only till they can read write and cast accounts. They are a clever 
class, but have not yet recovered their losses during the famine 
time, 

Ka^Sfii^rs are returned as numbering 1573 and as found in every 
large village and town. They aro divided into Mardthds and Jains, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Mar^thAs look liko 
high caste Hindus and speak Mardthi.’ They own dwellings one 
or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs and with 
a veranda outside for a shop. Their houses are well supplied with 
metal vessels, bedding, cattle, and ponies. Except the Jain Kas^rs 
tboy eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women 
dress like Maratha BrAhmans, tho men in a waistcloth, coat, waist¬ 
coat, turban, and shoes; and tho women in the full Mardtha robe 
and bodice. They are clean, neat, hardworking, and orderly, and 
make vessels of copper brass and tin. They also deal in glass 
bangles and make and sell wax bangles, in some of which they set 
small pieces of looking glass. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the usual fasts and feasts, and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread only 
at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before they are nine 
and their boys between twelve and sixteen. They hold their women 
impure for eleven days after childbirth, worship the goddess SatvAi 
on the sixth, and name the child on the twelfth. They have lost 
much of their former trade and income from the competition of 
European copper and brass sheets, but on the whole are a well-to-do 
class. They have a caste conncil and send their boys to school, but 
only for a short time, till they are able to read, write, and cast 
accounts in Marathi. 

Khatris are returned as numbering 1174 and as found in all sub¬ 
divisions. They claim to be Kshatris and are said to have come from 
Cheul in Kolaba about a hundred years ago. The men are short, spare, 
fair, and small-eyed ; and the women are fair and short but not good- 
looking. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, hut 
not the beard. Their home tongue appears to be Mardthi but they 
speak a mixture of Kfinarese Gujardti and Hindustdni. They 
live in dirty badly kept mud stone and brick houses with flat or 
tiled roofs. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple 
food is jvdri split pulse and vegetables, hut on holidays they prepare 
dishes of rice, wheat bread, and a variety of sweet dishes. Both men 
and women dress like Mardtha Brdhmans and have costly clothes 
in store which they wear on holidays and other days. They are 
hardworking, even-tempered, forbearing, and patient, and are cotton 
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and Bilk weavers, dyers and dealers in gold, silver, and silk lace. 
Most families have a loom or two in their house, but a lew are day 
labourers. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and their favourite household gods are Khandoba, Narsoba, and 
Eenuka. Their priests are ordinary Brahmans whom they treat with 
respect. They worship SatvAi on the fifth day after a child’s birth, 
gird the boy with a sacred thread before he is ten years old, and 
marry him at any time before he is twenty-five. They marry their 
girls before they come of age. They mourn ten days and on the 
twelfth feast the caste. They practise widow marriage and poly¬ 
gamy. Their social disputes are settled by a meeting of elderly 
oaste-men in presence of their Brihman priests. They send their 
boys to school and are a well-to-do and rising class. 

Koshtis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 10,668 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided intoHatgars, Khfit4vans, 
and Patn4vals, and are said to have come from Mungi Paithan four 
or five generations ago. Of the three divisions the Hatgars and 
Patn&vals are Lingiyats and do not eat from the Elhdtfi.vans. None 
of the three divisions intermarry. They look and dress like 
Mardthd.8 and high caste Hindus. They speak Marathi, and live in 
houses of mud and stone with‘flat or tiled roofs, and keep cattle. 
The Khdtavans eat fish and flesh and drink liquor; the Hatgars and 
Patnirals are vegetarians, and avoid spirits. Their daily food iajvdri, 
vegetables, and pulse, and on holidays they prepare pulse cakes, and 
rice, costing Is. to 4s. (Rs. ^-2) for a family of five. A caste feast 
costs about £1 10s. (Ra. 16) for a hundred plates. The men and 
wcJmen dress either like Mardthds or high caste Hindus and have 
clothes in store for great occasions. They are hardworking, for¬ 
bearing, hospitable, and temperate, Koshtis, S^lis, and Sangars, 
though of different castes all follow the craft of weaving cotton 
and silk. They weave sheets, quilts, waistcloths, robes, and 
turbans. Some are shopkeepers and others are labourers. Their 
women help in cleaning yarn and spinning. They begin work 
from the early morning and their busy season is after the rains, A 
family makes about Is. (8 as.) a day, including about l^d. to l^d. 
(1 -11 a.) for a woman and an equal sum for a boy. The competition of 
Buropeau and Bombay goods depresses the Koahtis. The Khdtdvans’ 
house gods are Khandoba, Mahddev, Yithoba, and the goddesses 
Ambfibdi, Jakhdi, Kombai, N^lsdheb, and.Shivrdi, and their priests 
are BrAbmans. The priests of the Hatgars and Patndvals are 
Jangams. The Kh&tfivan customs are the same as those of Mardthis. 
They burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. The Koshtis 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are fairly off. 

Eumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 3862 and as 
found in all towns and market villages. It is not known when they 
came into the district, but they are believed to have come with the 
Mardthds as their potters. Most are Mardthds but a few are 
liingdyata and Pardeshis. Except Pardeshis who speak Hindustdni, 
both Lingdyats and MardtMs speak ordinary Mardthi. Their houses 
are generally of mud and stones with flat or grass roofs. They cook 
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sleep and sit in one-fourth of the houso and give up the rest to their 
cattle, tools, and pots. Except a few metal pots their vessels are of 
clay. They have no servants, and the animals they keep are cows 
buffaloes and ponies. Their daily food is jvdri bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, and, except the Lingdyats, all eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. The men wear a pair of drawers reaching to the 
knee, a sraock, a waistcloth, turban, and blanket; and the women a 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, patient, forbearing, apd 
hospitable. Though their appliances are simple,they turn out good 
serviceable wares making small and large vessels and jars for storing 
water and grain, and cooking and dining pots and pans, children's 
toys, smoking pipes or chilima, and tiles and bricks. They burn 
sweepings in their kilns and sell their wares either in their houses or 
at the nearest market. All people buy them and their prices vary 
from ^d. to Is. (-K - 8 a«.) a piece. Brioks are sold at S«. to 12s. 
(Rs.4-6) and tiles at 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) the thousand. The men 
are early at work and keep working till noon. After a meal 
and a quarter of an hour’s rest they begin again and go on till 
evening, when they sup, and go to bed about ten. Their wives never 
help them in their work, but they make hearths oTchnls. Boys of 
ten and over help a little in the work, which is on the humblest 
possible scale with no stock in hand. They mix ashes and 
norsedung with earth and knead it well before using it. They 
prepare a kiln or hhatti once a week, which costs them la. to 
la. 6d. (8-12 aa.) to make ready. Their tools aro a wheel, a bat- 
shaped piece of wood called phalu, and a round stone called gunda. 
They are a poor class, living from hand to mouth, and bartering their 
ware.s for grain. After the birth of a child the mother is held 
impure by Ling4yats for thi’eo and by other Kumbhdrs for seven 
days, and except the midwife no one touches her. On the fifth the 
whole house is cowdunged and the goddess Satvdi is worshipped. 
A feast is held and the men and women guests are served with 
Indian millet bread. If the new-born child is a boy, either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth, married kinswomen and friends come bringing 
handfuls of wheat or jvdri and hoods and other child’s clothes and 
present them to the child. The child is cradled and named. When a 
year or thirteen months old the child’s hair is clipped by a bai’ber 
who is given Bome jvdri. Kumbhdrs do not gird their boys with the 
sacred thread. At the marriage time they rub the boy’s and girl’s 
bodies with turmeric at their houses. Their marriage guardian or 
devak is the thdpatne or bat-shapod piece of wood with which they 
beat their pots to harden them before baking. To their marriages 
Ling4yat Kumbhdrs call both a Jangam and a Brdhman priest. 
Other Kumbhdrs call only a Brdhman priest. During the night the 
boy and girl are seated on a bullock and paraded through the village, 
feasts and return feasts are given and the marriage ceremony is 
over. After a girl comes of a^e, she is held impure for four days 
and joins her husband on the sixteenth. They bury their dead and 
carry the body in a cloth slung from tbo shoulders of two men, 
Lingdyat Kumbhdrs mourn for three and other Kumbhdrs for seven 
days. They have a headman or mhetar who settles all social disputes 
in the presence of the castemeu. They do not send their boys to 
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school and those of theirboys whodo not leam their father’s calling 
turn day.labourers. They are a poor class. 

LalchdriS, or Lac Workers, are returned as numbering fifty and 
as found in the town of SholApur. They are V^nis who 

are said to have come into the district between seventy-five and eighty 
years ago to trade in lac bracelets. They say they are Kshatris, 
and their surnames are Bagdis of Jaypur, Chavdris of Ajmir, 
Pavers of TJjain. and Sisodes of Udepur. Their stocks or gotraa are 
Gautami, Kashyap, and Vasishth; and persons bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. They are the same as Mdrwdr V^lnis, 
look like them, wear their hair like them, with a top and two ear 
knots, the moustache and whiskers, and some the beard. Their home 
tongue is Mirwfiri, but out-of-doors they speak good Mar^,thi. They 
live in thatched huts and have metal vessels, and some keep goats. 
Their staple food is hdjri and wheat. They are notorious for 
the amount of butter th^ drink at feasts mixed with sugar. They 
have no objection to eat nsh and flesh or to drink liquor. Both men 
and women dress like M^rw4r VAnis, and the women wear lao 
bangles or chudda and occasionally a couple of glass bangles. They 
make eight kinds of bracelets kangnia, todda, gota, chudda, 
gangdjamnis, gajrda, rdymania, and chhavda which cost |d. to 
(i - i a.) a pair. Their boys become apprentices at fourteen or 
fifteen, and are skilled workers after a couple oi years. They are 
seldom employed by others. When employed they are paid, besides 
food, 6d. to 1«. (4-8 o«.) a day. Their work is not constant. They 
buy lao from Komtis at 7«. to lOs. (Rs. 3^-5) the aher of eighty rupees 
and dyes or chopda at £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the man ; chandraa at £2 Sa, 
(Ra. 24) white or aapheta at 10«. (Rs. 5), and vermilion or hingul in 
packets of two and a half tolas for 2i^. (1| a.). If they set pieces 
of glass in the lac bracelets they have to buy the glass at £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) the forty pounds or man. When they have work to do their 
wages represent a profit of £1 to £14«. (Rs. 10-12) amonth. Theirwork 
is not constant, and they work to order. The craft is hereditary and 
their women and children help. The^ say a good workman can make 
three thousand bracelets or chudd^a in four or five days. They are 
either Shaivs or Vaishnavs, and theij: priests are the ordinary 
Mardtha Brdhmans. They occasionally go to M^wdr to fetch 
their children. The mother is impure for seven, nine, or eleven 
days after childbirth when the child is named. They worship the 
goddess Satv^i on the fifth day, perform no thread ceremony, and 
marry their girls either before or after they come of age. They 
allow widow marriage, burn the dead, and mourn ten days. They 
have caste councils, and send their boys to school. The demand 
for their bracelets is declining as glass is more fashionable than lac. 
They nsed to sell their bracelets at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs.15-20) the 
thousand, but now they do not get more than^Ss. to lOs. (Rs. 4-5). 
They borrow money at two per cent a month. They are a falling 
class. 

LohaYs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2938 and as 
found in aU large villages and towns. They are divided into Akuj, 
Kals^bad, Kdmle, Posalghat, Parv41e, Sinde, and Ting^re, who 
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neither eat together nor intermarry. They are dark and strong. 
The men wear the topknot and moustache, hut not the beard. They 
speak Mardthi, live in mud and stone houses, with metal and earthen 
vessels^ tools, cattle, and goats, and servants. They eat fish and 
fiesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like cultivating 
Mardthds, and make and repair the iron work of ploughs and carts. 
They also make pickaxes, spoons, iron vessels, and nails. Their 
house deities are Bhavani, Khandoba, Jotiba, and Mahddev, and 
their priests are Mardtha Brdhmans. They keep the chief Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satvdi at their houses 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and again on the twelfth day at 
her village temple. They name their girls on the twelfth, and their 
boys on the thirteenth. When the ^ild is a year old, its hair is 
clipped on its mother’s or father’s sister’s knee, and the hair is buried. 
When the child is five years old, a knot is allowed to grow on the 
crown of its head. They marry their girls before they aro eleven, 
and their boys between fifteen and twenty. Tbeir devaks or marriage 
guardians are sdndas or a pair of tongs, the hatoda or hammer, and 
the pdnch pdlvia or five tree leaves which they tie to a post 
of the marriage hall and worship. At the time of marriage thread 
bracelets or kankans and turmeric roots are tied to the wrists botb of 
tbe boy and the girl, and, after the marriage ceremony, are untied by 
washerwomen at tbe boy’s and girl’s houses. They also tie marriage 
brow-horns or bdahings to the boy’s and girl’s brows, and, in addition, 
gird tbe boy with the sacred thread. On the fourth day after 
marriage the girl's lap is filled with rice and sesamum seed or HI balls. 
After the marriage the marriage ornaments and sacred thread are 
removed and are never again used. They either bury or burn the 
dead and mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at meetings 
of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school, are a 
steady and well employed people, but suffer from the competition of 
European hardware. 

Lonai'riSj or Cement-makers, are returned as numbering 4625 
and as found all over the district. Their surnames are Buie, DAge, 
G^se, G^agamnil, Gavno, Ged, Gudal, Jhidge, K&Mrkar, Karche, 
K-orde, Khdndekar, Khikri, Kolal, Lagad, Munje, Kotraliparkar, 
Pharkar, Shelki, Thire, and Ydg, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are strong and robnst. The men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and they keep donkeys and ponies. Their staple food is 
jvdri, wheat, pulse, and vegetables, and, when they can afford it, 
fish, flesh, and liquor. The men wear the loincloth, short trousers, 
the waistoloth, and a coat reaching to the knee. Their turbans 
are folded after the fashion of those worn by cultivating MardthAs, 
and their women wear the robe and bodice, but do not pass the end 
of the robe back between the feet. They make and sell cement and 
charcoal and also work as labourers. Their women help by hawking 
cement and charcoal. Their chief god is Mahftdev, and they have 
house images of Ambdbhavdni, Bahiroba, and Khandoba. They keep 
the usual Hindu fasts and feasts and their priests are the ordinary 
Deshasth Brdhmans. A woman is impure for twelve days after 
a birth. On the fifth day the goddess SatvAi is worshipped; and 
on<the twelfth the child is cradled and named. When the child is 
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about a year old, a Dhaugar cats its hair and is presented with five 
copper coins, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, and a betel packet, 
They have betrothals, and, if the boy^a parents are poor, they present 
the girl with 2s, (Re. 1) and the ceremony is over. They marry 
their girls before they come of age, and the day before the marriage 
offer a sheep to the family god. At the time of the marriage the 
girl is made to stand on a grindstone or pdia, and the boy on a coil 
of rope. A cloth is held between them, paper browhoms or hashings 
are tied to their brows, at the end of tho marriage verses the Br4h* 
man priest and other guests throw rice over their heads and tho boy 
and girl are husband and wife. They are seated on the altar or 
hahule, the hems of their garments are knotted together, and 
presents of clothes are exchanged. Feasts and return feasts are 
given, tho girl bows to the village M4ruti, and walks with the boy 
to his house. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, offer rice 
balls on the eleventh, and end the mourning with a feast. They 
have a caste council, and a feast or a low bow admits the guilty 
back into caste. Their income has of late been much lessened by 
Lohars and Ghiaddis buying English coal, and because many house¬ 
owners have taken to make their own cement. They do not send 
their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Niralis, or Indigo Dyers, are returned as numbering 823 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They are divided into Niralis 
proper, and Kadus or bastards who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their surnames are Cfaitrakdr, Kadge, Kalaskar, 
Kandarkar, Mehetar, Misdl, and Ndkil. The traditional founder of 
their caste was one Frakash who was the son of a Kukut mother 
and an Abhir father. Their home tongue is Mardthi. They live in 
houses of mud and stone with ffat or tiled roofs and keep cattla 
Their staple food is jvdri, split pulse, and vegetables, and their 
holiday dishes are rice and wheat and gram cakes. They do not eat 
fish or flesh, neither do they drink liquor. The men dress in a 
Waistcloth, coat, and turban folded after the Brdbman fashion or a 
scarf and shouldercloth. The robes, bodices, and jewelry of their 
women are like those worn by Deshasth Brdhmans. They prepare 
indigo and dye yam j some weave and others serve as day-labourers. 
Their women and children help in untying the bundles of jam and 
keeping them well reeled. Their priests are ordinary Mar^tha 
Brdhmans, and their chief deities are Ambdbdi, Khandoba, and 
Vyankoba. They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, have 
images in their houses, and keep the regular fasts and feasts. On 
the fifth day after a birth they worship the goddess Satrdi, and on 
tho twelfth day name the child. At the time of betrothal, the boy^s 
parents present the girl with a robe and bodice and with silver and 
gold ornaments. A day before tho marriage the boy and girl are 
rubbed with turmeric at their .-houses, booths are raised, and oaste- 
follows feasted. During the marriage the boy and girl are made to 
stand on low wooden stools in front of each other, a cloth is held 
between them, and when tho priests have repeated the marriage 
verses and the guests have thrown red rice over their 'heads they 
become husband and wife. The hems of their garments are tied and 
they are taken to the village Mdrabi^s temple, A feast and a return 
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feast are given, and with friends and kinsfolk the boy walks with 
the girl to his own house. Nirdlis either bury or burn the dead. 
The body is carried either sbing in a cloth or on a bier. They 
mourn ten days, offer balls to the spirit of the dead, and feast caste- 
fellows on the thirteenth on rice and wheat bread. They allow 
and practise widow marriage and polygamy. They send their boys 
to school, but only for a short time, and are not well-to-do. 

Ota'riS, or Casters, are returned as numbering 156 and as found 
in towns. They look, speak, and dress like Mardtha husband¬ 
men j their houses are of mud, stone, and bricks, with tiled or flat 
roofs, and they have metal and earthen vessels in their houses. 
They keep a servant to help them in their work, and own cattle and 
ponies. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworking, hospitable, and orderly. They make molten images 
of Hindu gods, copper and brass ornaments, and vessels. Except 
that their goddess Satvd.i is offered cakes or mutkis of hdjri flour 
on the fifth day after childbirth, and that their devak or marriage 
guardian is & pdrdi or pair of scales and pdnch pdlvis or the leaves 
of five trees, their customs are the same as those of cultivating 
Mardth^ia. They burn their dead, allow widow marriago, and practise 
polygamy. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, 
and are a steady people. 

F8.'liclia,ls are returned as numbering 216 and as found only 
in Mitdha. They give three explanations of the name Panch^l, first 
that they are composed of five classes. Goldsmiths, Coppersmiths, 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters, and Masons; second, that the word comes 
from panch five and al to melt because they molt gold, silver, 
copper, brass, and zinc ; and third, that they have only five stocks 
or gotras, Abhuvan, Pratan, Sdnag, San^tan, and Suparn. They 
say they are sprung from Vishvakarma the framer of the universe 
and that they camo to the di.strict a hundred years ago. They are 
divided into Kdsdrsor coppersmiths, Lohdrs or ironsmithSjPdtharvats 
or masons, Sondrs or goldsmiths, and Sutdrs or carpenters who 
neither eat together nor intermarry, LTheir surnames are Dharmd- 
dhikdri, Kshirsdgar, Mahdmuni, Pandit, and Vedpdthak; and 
persons bearing the same surnamo eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Govind, 
Narhari, Raghnndth, Vdman, and Vishnu; and among women 
Chandrabhdga, Ganga, Mathura, Sivrasvati, and Sdvitri. They 
are strong and fair, and, ospccially the Sonars, look like Brdhmans. 
They speak an incorrect drawling Mardthi both at home and abroad. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, pul.se, and vegetables, and they 
are fond of chillies and hot spices. They neither eat fish or flesh 
nor drink liquor. They never eat without bathing, and worship¬ 
ping and offering cooked food to their house gods, '^rhe smoking 
of hemp or gdnja is on the increase among them. They dress like 
Brdhmans, the men in a W’aistcloth, coat, shouldercloth, headscarf 
or turban, and shoos ; and the women in a robe and bodice. The 
women rub their brows with red powder and wear false hair but 
do not dock their heads with flowers. They are generally hard¬ 
working and thrifty, but hot-tempered, quarrelsome, and dishonest. 
They are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
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husbandmen, and clerks and "writers. Their calling is steady and 
well paid, but owing to heavy marriage expenses they are generally 
in debt. They have credit and obtain loans of £10 to £50 (Rs. 100- 
600) varying at twelve to eighteen per cent a year. They consider 
themselves equal if not superior to the local BrAhmans and do not 
eat or drink either with them or from them. The local Brahmans 
term them Shudras, and hold them lower than Kunbis. Pinchdls 
worship all the Brd,hmamC gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Bhav^ni of Tuljdpur, Kd,lm5,devi of the KarnAtak, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Vyankoba of Giri. Their family priests, 
who are members of their own. community, are held in high 
respect. They keep the usual BrAhmanic fasts and feasts and go 
on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and TuljApur. They 
believe in sorcery and witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. For her first confinement, a girl is 
taken to her parents^ house, and, as soon as labour sets in, a 
midwife, generally of the Kunbi caste, is sent for, and digs a hole 
in the floor of the lying-in room. As soon as the child is born the 
midwife sprinkles the child with cold water to awake it, and cuts 
its navel cord with a knife. She puts the cord with the after-birth 
in an earthen pot, buries them in the hole, and to prevent the water 
from running into the street, as to walk over water that has come 
from a lying-in room is supposed to make women barren, the hole 
is partly covered with earth. For ten days the mother and child 
are bathed in warm water over this hole. After the mother and 
child are bathed they are laid on the cot. For the first three days 
the mother is fed on rice and butter and the child on castor oil and 
honey. On the fourth day the mother for the first time suckles 
her child, and in the evening of the fifth day, a grindstone is set in 
the motheris room with a lighted lamp beside it. Then the rolling- 
pin is set upright leaning against the wall, and on tho grindstone 
are arranged the knife with which the navel-cord was cut, dough 
lamps, thirty-two kinds of healing herbs, an image of SatvAi, a 
sheet of blank paper, a pen and an ink pot, and over the whole a 
woman of the house sprinkles turmeric and red and scented powders, 
burns camphor and incense, and offers them rice flour balls and 
betel. The mother, sitting in front of these articles, bows before 
tbom, and prays them to be kindly to her child. Near kiuspeople and 
friends are asked to dine, when the chief dish is wheat flour cakes 
or boiled in split pulse. The guests retire with a present of 

betel, and, during her confinement, to strengthen her gums, after her 
meals, the mother is given betelnut soaked in marking-nut oil and 
pieces of dry cocoa-kemeL During the night the women stay awake, 
singing, talking, and playing. Next morning the worship of the 
goddess SatvAi is repeated with the same details, and, except the 
image of SatvAi, the whole is thrown into water. They hold tho 
mother unclean for ten days, and on the morning of the tenth 
cowdung the whole house and wash the cot, the bedding, and the 
mother’s clothes. On the eleventh the child and the mother 
are bathed, cow’s urine is sprinkled over the house and sipped 
by all the inmates, and the men change their sacred threads. 
On the morning of the twelfth the mother worships five pebbles 
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outside of the houae^ and names the child if a girl on that day and 
if a boy on the following day. When it is between three months 
and two years old the child is laid on its maternal uncle’s lap, its 
hair is clipped for the first time, and it is taken to the Tillage temple 
to bow to M^ruti- dTiey gird their boys with the sacred thread 
when they are between seven and nine. From a week to a month 
before the day fixed for the thread-girding near friends and rela¬ 
tions are told, and during the interval by turns feast the boy’s 
parents. Drummers and pipers are sent for, the terms on which 
they will play at the thread-girding are settled, a booth is built, and 
cards are sent to distant kinspoople and friends. To ask the people 
of the caste, the boy’s parents and their kinspeople and friends start 
with music. Before they start they lay a cocoanut in front of the 
house gods and ask them to attend the ceremony j they then ask the 
village god, and then their relations and friends. A feast called 
the Brahmans’ feast or Brdhmanbhujan is held when kinsfolk and 
caatefellows are asked to dine. In the booth an earthen altar is 
raised seven lengths of the boy’s right foot and about eight inches 
high. In front is a step and behind rises the wall above the altar. 
On the right side of tho altar are arranged two and on the left three 
piles of earthen pots each pile of five pots, the upper ones being 
smaller than those below. Each contains a few grains of coloured rice 
and a piece of turmeric. A carpet is spread in the booth and round 
it is traced a line of wheat within which the boy sits, to his right 
his mother and to her right his father. Five married women come 
out of the house, each rubs the brow of the father, mother, and 
son with redpowder, and waves a betelnut and a lighted lamp round 
their heads. They then anoint the three with fragrant oil, and 
seating them on low wooden stools in the same order in which 
they sat in the wheat square, place five earthen jars round them 
and pass a cotton thread round the jars. While musicians play, 
the three bathe in warm water, dress in silk, and take their seats 
on three wooden stools as before. The family priest lays a betelnut 
before them in honour of Ganpati, the three lay before the Qaupati 
betelnut, sandal, red and scented powder, flowers, and grains of 
rice, wave a lighted lamp, camphor, and frankincense before him, 
and offer him sugar. In this manner they worship Mother Earth or 
hhumi and the water-pot or halanh. The father takes a winnowing 
fan, spreads a bodicecloth over it, and arranges twenty-seven 
betelnuts on it. He makes six rolls of mango leaves in which ho 
puts the jdmhhul and shami leaves and ties the roll with thread. Ho 
lays them in the winnowing fan alongside of the betelnuts, takes 
a whitewashed and red-lined earthen jar, fills it with wheat, lays a 
cocoanut over its mouth, winds cotton thread over the whole of it, 
offers it sandalpaste vermilion rice and flowers, and lays it in the 
winnowing fan. He calls it tho Vighnan^sh or evil-killer. All 
this time the mother and child sit quiet doing nothing. The mother 
takes the earthen jar into both her hands and the father takes the 
winnowing fan, and they walk into the house. The father throws a 
few grains of rice over the house gods and a few more in front of 
them. On the grains in front of the gods, he lays the winnowing 
fan and tho mother sets the jar in the fan as before. They make 
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a low bow and go into the booth. Then the father hangs bunches 
of mango leaves round the booth, and performs the Ndndishrdddh 
that is festive ancestral worship or peace offering by repeating the 
names of his three imniediate ancestors. The family barber is called 
and the priest takes a razor from him, sprinkles water over it, and 
keeps it near him. The priests rubs curds over the boy’s head and 
sticks small balls of butter behind the boy^a two ears, at the back and 
on the crown of his head, and over his brow. Ho holds a blade of the 
sacred grass over the boy^s head and cuts it in two with a razor. 
He gives the razor back to the barber and tells bim to shave the 
boy^s head leaving the hair on the spots marked with butter. The 
boy is anointed with fragrant oil ana bathed. He dines from the 
same plate with his mother in company with five married women and 
five bachelors who have bepn girded with the sacred thread. When 
dinner is over the boy is taken back to the barber, who shaves four 
of the five locks, and leaves the fifth on the crown of the head. The 
boy is again bathed, and dry sandal paste is rubbed all over his 
brow, and grains of rice are stuck on the brow-sandal. He stands 
on a low wooden stool in front of the altar, and his maternal uncle 
stands behind him supporting him. His father sits on a low 
wooden stool on the altar, and near relations hold a cloth between 
the boy and his father. The maternal uncle puts a little sugar into 
the boy^s mouth, and the priest, along with some of the guests, 
repeat the lucky verses or mangaldstaks. After the verses are over 
grains of red rice are thrown over the boy’s head by tbe guests and 
the clotK is pulled on one side. The priest ties a piece of cotton 
thread and a piece of silk round his loins. He hangs a bit of gold 
and deer’s skin to a string of sixteen strands and puts it across the 
boy’s shoulders. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool and the priest 
gits on another stool near him and covering himself and tbe boy with 
a shawl whispers into his ears the sacred sun-hymn or gdyatri 
and makes him repeat it after him until he has learnt it by heart. 
The boy next aits on the altar on a low wooden stool, kindles the 
sacrificial fire, and feeds it with eighteen pieces of pimpal and 
butter. The boy is given a pimpal staff in his hands, his father 
covers him with a shawl, seats him on his hip, and takes him to the 
village Miruti before whom the boy lays a copper coin and makes 
a low bow. On his return the boy is seated in front of the 
fire and feeds it with sixteen handfuls of cooked rice and butter. 
The boy stands with a bag and begs for alms. His kinspeople and 
friends present him with sugar cakes and dry cocoa-kernel or 
cocoannts. Then they dine. In the afternoon women go with a 
variety of dishes to the village temple accompanied by musicians, 
leave a little of each dish before the god, and go home. In the 
evening the sacrificial fire is kindled and fed into a blaze with a 
couple of cups full of clarified butter. The priest teaches the boy the 
evening prayer, and after the prayers are over, the mother presents 
the boy with a rich conical cap with two ear flaps, a coat, and a 
waistcloth. After this the mother and the other women take a 
ladle, wind a black glass bead necklace round its handle, fill it 
with a gram ball, and empty the ball into the boy’s bag. Next 
morning the boy bathes and the priest teaches him his prayers. 
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The sacrificial fire is rekindled and fed with butter, dry dates, and a 
twisted cord of the sacred davhh grass. The priest makes four 
clay cakes and arranges them in a pile one on the other, and, on the 
top of them, plants a branch of the palas tree Butea frpndosa. The 
boy and his parents sit in front of the branch, and offer it a 
betelnut and leaves and a copper coin. Then the boy followed by 
his father, and the father by the boy's mother go round the branch, 
A-t the end of the first round the boy sprinkles turmeric water over 
the branch, at the end of the second round the father throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and at the end of the third the mother 
throws gram pulse over it. Then the three go to the god Vighnan&sh 
or evil-killer and throw a few grains of red rice over him. The 
mother takes the earthen jar in both her hands, and the father the 
winnowing fan, go into the booth, and set them on the ground 
as before. The jar and the winnowing fan are worshipped with 
flowers and sandal, and they, that is the guardian spirits in them, 
are asked to depart. The priest carries the fan and its contents 
to his own house, and the day's proceedings end with a feast. 
Within sixteen days after the thread-girding, though it is sometimes 
put off till the boy is ten or twelve years old, comes the samdvartan 
or pupil's return. Till that time the boy continues to wear the 
piece of deer's skin and the grass waistcord. If before the return 
ceremony comes off, the grass corjJ gets snapped, it is taken off and 
carefully kept until tho return ceremony is performed. On the 
morning of a lucky day the boy’s' head is shaved except the 
topknot, his body is anointed, and he is bathed. The boy's parents 
bathe n.nd dress in silk, and, along with the boy and with the help 
of the priest, perform tho preliminary ceremonies of Funyahavdchan 
or ^ holiday calling, Ganpaiipujan or Ganpati worship, and 
Mdtrihapujan or the worship of the divine mothers. No Ndndishrdddh 
or festive ancestral worship is performed, neither do they bring into’ 
use the earthen water jar or the winnowing fan, but arrange the 
twenty-seven betelnuts on a piece of cloth. The sacrificial fire is 
kindled, and, while the priest is chanting versos, the boy throws over 
the fire two dry dates, sixteen pimjxil Ficus religiosa sticks, and 
clarified butter. The boy is dressed in a new waistcloth, coat, shoulder, 
cloth, turban, and shoes. A staff and an umbrella are put in his 
hands, as well as bundles of half a pound of rice, wheat flour, pulse, 
salt, chillies, and spices. Thus supplied the boy asks his parents for 
leave to go on pilgrimage to the river Ganges, He starts, and 
after walking a few paces is stopped by his maternal uncle -who 
asks whither and why he is going. The boy answers he is going on 
a journey to the holy Ganges. The uncle persuades him to give 
up his journey, and come back and live among them, and he. will 
give him his daughter in marriage. The boy agrees and coming 
back makes over the provisions to the priest, and the ceremony ends 
with a feast. 

A girl is married between eight and twelve and a boy between 
twelve and twenty-five. The boy's father has to look out for a 
wife for his son. When he has found a girl, he calls a few of his 
and of the girl's near kinsfolk, and tells them that the girl's father 
has promised to give, his daughter in marriage to his son. Betel is 
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served and the guests retire. The fathers give a dinner and a return 
dioner and exchange turbans. After n few days the girl’s father asks 
his own and the boy’s relations to hia house, as well as the family priests 
of both houses and fixes the marriage day.- A few days before the 
marriage their near kinsfolk feast the boy and girl by turns at their 
houses. Musicians are called and the termaon. which they will play are 
settled. Invitation cards are sent to distant kinsfolk and friends, and, 
to ask close relations and friends, the men and women of the boy’s 
house start with music. Before starting they ask the house gods to 
be present at the wedding and to let the lucky matter they have 
in hand come to a prosperous end. They go to the village god, and 
fi’om the god to relations, friends, and castefellows. Next day some 
of the girl’s relations go with music to ihe boy’s, and the giiTs 
mother washes the boy’s feet, and the girl’s father wipes them dry, 
marks his brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rice on the sandal. 
He puts anew turban on the boy’s head and a sash over his shoulder, 
tucks a bunch of flowers in Lis turban, and ties a chaplet of 
flowers round it. He lays curds on the boy’s right palm which the 
boy sips, puts a nosegay into the boy’s hand, and retires to his 
house with his party. The boy is seated on horseback, and with 
kinsfolk and music goes to the villa.g0 temple. At the temple he 
is met by the girl’s party, and the girl’s father rubs his brow 
with sandal, presents him with a new turban and shouldcrcloth, 
and puts a flower garland round his neck and a nosegay into his 
hands. The girl’s mother approaches the boy, washes his feet, and, 
after wiping them dry, gives him sugared milk to drink, and the 
parties return to their houses. This is called the boundary worship 
or shevantipujan^ properly simantpujan. On the marriage day the 
girl’s kinswomen, with cooked dishes, go to the boy’s house, serve 
the food to the boy and his kinswomen, and go home. A square 
earthen altar is raised at the girl’s house nine lengths of the girl’s 
left foot and about eight to nine inches high, whitewashed, and 
five piles of earthen jars are set round it. The boy’s kinswomen 
go to the girl’s with music and a tray containing a green robo, a 
bodice, and glass bangles. They seat the girl on a low wooden 
stool, anoint her with oil and turmeric, dress her in the now robe and 
bodice, and put glass bangle.s round her wrists. The girl’s 
kinswomen accompanied by the boy’s go to tho boy’s house with the 
rest of the oil and turmeric and rub it on the hoy, bathe him, and 
return homo. The boy’s kinspcople taking trays of clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, rice, and betel go to tho girl’t? house, ono of the 
men worships Ganpati and Varan, and, seating the girl before 
him on a low wooden stool, rubs her brow with redpowdor, on 
the powder sticks grains of rice, and presents her with a robe and 
bodice, which she puts on in tho women’s room, comes out, and takes 
her former seat. The boy’s father decks her with ornaments and 
fills her lap with rice, almonds, betel, dry cocoa-kernel, dates, 
turinerit.’, and plantains, and retuxms homo. This ia called vaJenis- 
chaya that is troth-plighting, and after this the girl is supposed 
to bo half married to the boy. A j)arty of friends and relations start 
from the girl’s house wfith a richl}' trapped horse and followed by the 
girl’s sister richly dressed, wdth a lighted dough-lanap in her tuinda 
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with blackened wicka. Behind her walk the guests and servants with 
plates filled with garlands and nosegays and a jar of sugared milk 
mixed with wheat. At the boy's the bridegroom’s brow is touched 
with red powder, garlands are thi-own round his neck, a nosegay is 
put in his hands, and sugared milk is oifered him. He is seated on 
a horse, his sister walks behind him with a burning dougb-lamp in 
her hands, the same as the lamp which was carried by the girl’s 
sister, and his kinspeople follow him. At the door of the girl's 
booth, some one from the girl's house waves cooked rice and curds 
round the boy’s head and throws it to bis rigid and left. He alights 
from the horse and takes his seat on a low wooden stool in the booth. 
The girl’e father offers him water to wash his feet, and, after he 
has washed them, ho is presenwith a new silk waistcloth which 
he puts on and covers his shoulders with a shawl. Tho girl comes 
out of the house, stands on a stool facing the boy, and near 
relations hold a sheet between them. The priest and a few of the 
guests repeat marriage verses, and, at the end of each verse, throw 
grains of red rice over the heads of the boy aud girl. When 
the verses are over, the cnriain is pulled on one side, and the boy and 
girl change places and take their seats on the stools. The girl’s 
father pours on the boy’s open palm milk, curds, butter, sugar, 
and honey, and he sips them thrice. This ceremony which is 
called the honey-foipping or madhuparh is performed either before 
or after the marriage. The priest gives the boy a sacred thread and 
he wears it along with his old. one. He then clasps both the girl'.s 
hands in his and four married men sit round them with outstretched 
hands. The priest takes a cotton thread, winds it round the couple’s 
thumbs and from their tlinmUs winds .it round the thumbs of the four 
meu« In this way he makes two sebs of circuits, one of five turns 
and the other of four, and drawe off the two sets of thread and 
keeps them by him. The boy lets go the girl's hand.s, and she 
holds her open hands over the boy’s, and the priest keeps a metal 
dish below tho boy’s hands. The girl’s father pours water over the 
girl’s hands, and it trickles down on the boy’s and from tho boy’s 
into the dish. He drops some silver coins into the girl's hands 
which she lets pass into the boy’s hai.ds, and he into the dish. 
Water is again poured into the girl’s hands and the ceremony of 
giving away the girl or kanydddn is over. The priest takes the 
two circlets of thread he kept near himself, and tying a piece of 
turmeric root to each of the threads, fastens the one of five strands 
round the boy's right twist, and the one of four strands to the girl’s 
left wrist. This is called the w’^ristlet tying or kankanbandhan. 
Ti\e boy's father presents the girl with, a pair of toe-rings which 
she puts on her toes, and a married woman ties a necklace of 
black glass beads round the girl's neck. The boy and girl take 
their seats on the altar, and, with the priest’s help, kindle the 
sacrificial fire, feeding it with pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks and 
clarified butter. The girl’s brother stands behind his sister and 
she throws handfuls of parched grain into the fire. In reward for 
.standing behind his sister, her brother is presented with a turban 
by the boy’s father, which he puts on. The hems of the boy’s and 
girl’s robes are knotted together, and the pair go into the house and 
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make a low bow before the house gods. They then go into a room 
on the wall of which a mango tree is drawn, and, below the tree on 
the ground, are spread grains of wheat and on the wheat sixteen 
earthen jars in four piles. In front of .the jars is spread a bodice- 
cloth, and on it are laid rice grains, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric, 
almonds, and betolnnts, and the boy and girl sit in front and make 
a low bow. The girPs mother hands the bo^-^ a cup of sugared milk 
which he drinks, leaving some for the girl. The boy and girl leave 
their seats and go and sit on the altar, and the hems of their 
garments are untied. The girl walks into the house and joins the 
women, and the boy sits in the booth with the men. The day ends 
with a feast. Next morning the girl and boy play together rubbing 
each other with turmeric aud throwing water over each other. In 
the afternoon the boy's kinsfolk and friends are dined. Otyt the 
third morning the boy and girl splash one another with water, bhthe, 
dress in silk clothes, and sit on the altar. The priest comes and with ‘ 
his help the boy kindles the sacrificial fire and feeds it with butter 
and darbh grass. The pair leave their seats and sit in. the booth 
on stools the girl to the boy's loft. In front of them two white¬ 
washed red-lined earthen jars are set oti wheat grains one above the 
other, the upper closed with a shallow plate or lid. In the first or 
lower jar is water, in the upper jar rice, and in the plate, pulse, a 
wafer biscuit, and wheat broad, and over the whole a dough lamp. 
Hound this pile are arranged four small earthen jars with wheat 
grains spread underneath them. The jars ate whitewashed and red- 
lined and covered with wafer biscuits, wheat cakes, and dough 
lamps. In a winnowing fan are an-anged sixteen small dough lamps 
sot on biacnits and cakes. In front of the boy and g irl, on the other 
side of the jars, sit the girl's parents dressed in silk. The boy and 
girl lay sandal paste, rice grains, vermilion, turmeric, aud betel leaves 
with nuts and a copper before the jars and light the dough lamps 
including the sixteen in the fan. The girl is seated on the boy's knee 
and her father lifting the winnowing fan in both his hands, holds it over 
the boy's head, and the priest hands theboy apinch of sugar which he 
puts into the girl's mouth. The girl's father holds the fan over the 
boy’s father's head and seating the girl on his knee, the boy's father 
puts a pinch of sugar into her month. In this way the girl is 
seated on the knee of each of the kinsfolk both of the boy and of 
the girl, and the winnowingfan is held over their heads. The girl's 
father presents the boy with a turban and shouldercloth and the 
boy’s father presents the girl with a green i*obe and bodice. The 
hems of the boy’s and girl's robes are tied together, and they are 
seated on a mare and taken in procession to the village temple, and 
from the temple to the boy’s house. In a room at the boy's a 
dough image of the goddess Lakshmi is made and set on a water 
drinking pot or tdmbya turned upside down. This pot is placed on 
a big metal waterpot or tapele, turned upside down like the drinking 
pot, and the goddess is rolled in a robe whose folds cover the two 
pots. Oruaments are put on the goddess' neck head and ears, 
and three heaps of rice are made in front of the goddess. In the 
middle heap the priest hides a gold ornament, and seats the boy and 
girl in front of the heaps on two low wooden stools. The priest sits 
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near the boy, takes a plate full of rice, writes in the rice the name 
to be given to the girl, and asks the boy to read it, which he does 
in a loud voice. The girl is told to repeat the boy’s name, and, after 
much hesitation and persuasion, she agrees. The priest asks the 
girl to find what is in the middle heap of rice and keep it as a 
present from her husband. She searches, finds the gold necklace, 
and puts it on. The priest hands the guests sugar in token of the 
new name given to the girl, unties the boy’s and girl’s wristlets or 
hanlcans, throws a few grains of rice over tho earthen jars and the 
marriage gods, and the guests retire with presents of sugar and 
betel. Exchange feasts are given and after three or four days spent 
at the boy’s, the girl returns to her father’s and the marriage rites 
are at an end. 

When a girl comes of age, word is sent to her husband’s house, 
who send a band of kinswomen, who take the girl either on 
foot or in a carriage with music to her husband’s. If tho girl 
happens to be at her husband’s when she comes of age, she is 
sent quietly to her parents if their ho'use is in the same village or to 
some neighbour’s and Ijrought back in pomp to the husband’s with 
a party of kinswomen and music. Before starting for the husband’s, 
her parents present her with a new robe and bodice which she puts 
on, deck her head with a net or jali of flowers, and rub red- 
powder on her brow and turmeric on her face and arms. A sandal¬ 
wood doll rubbed with red and turmeric is put in her hands. 
At her husband a a bamboo frame or YnolchciT is raised, surrounded 
with a twisted turban, or hung with glass bangles. The wife is 
seated in the frame, red and turmeric powders are given her and the 
guests, and they retire. For three days the girl is considered im¬ 
pure. On tho fourth morniugshe is bathed and her mother presents 
her with a new robe and bodice. She is seated in the frame along 
with her hu.sband, and her mother-in-law fllJs her lap with rice 
fruit and betel, a;id her husband puts a cocoanut into her lap. 
The girl’s mother next fill.s her lap with rice and fruit, and the wife 
and husband bow before tho house gods, go to the village temple, 
bow before Maruti, and come home. On tho fifth morning, or on 
any other lucky day within sixteen days from tho coming of age, the 
husband and wife are bathed, and, sitting on two low wooden sitools, 
W'ith the help of the family priest worship the gods Ganpati, Varuu, 
andNavagrahas or the nine planets. A sacrificial iiro is kindled and fed 
with cooked rice, butter, sesamum, wheat, and bits olpalas Biitea 
frondosa, dmba Mangifcra indica, hhair Acacia catechu, aghdda 
Achyrantbes aspcra,yd.w./dm/ Sy2:igiani jambolaniim, and 'wwihur'Ficus 
glomerata. Thelmsbaud lays cooked rice on aleaf plate, covers it with 
wheat bread, sprinkles redpowder over it, and sets on the top of it a 
dough lamp with a thick cotton wick soaked in oil and lighted. A 
Kdul brings a trident which the husband sticks in the cooked rice, 
lays flowers and grain in front of the trident, and planes some money 
near it, The^ Raul lifts the whole in his two hands and going 
outside sets it at tho roadside and walks away with his trideur 
The husband and wife walk after tho Rdul, as far as the on tor 
door., sprmkling water after him. On coming back tliey wash 
thcjr hands and foot and walk into the house. They are anointed 
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with oilj bathed, dressed in silk slnd seated side by side on low wooden 
stools. They again throw rice at and bow before a betelnut Ganpati, 
are taken in procession accompanied by kiuspeople friends and music 
to the village temple^ bow to Mdruti, and return home. A feast is held 
at which the wife serves butter to at least five guests. In the evening 
the husband and wife are thrust into a room prepared for them and 
the ceremony is over. In the seventh month of the wife’s first 
pregnancy a feast is given to kinswomen and female friends and 
her mother-in-law presents her with a new robe and bodice. 

Pdnchals burn their dead. The dying is laid on a blanket strewn 
with darbh grass. After death a couple of kinsmen or friends go to the 
marketandbringwhatiswantedforthefuneral. When they come back 
they busy themselves making the body ready, and when it is ready 
they take it out of the house, wash it, and lay it on the bier. The 
bier is raised on the shoulders of four kinsmen and carried out feet 
foremost. The chief mourner walks carrying an earthen jar con¬ 
taining burning cowdung cakes. When the mourners have gone 
half way, the bier is lowered, a couple of copper coins are laid on 
the ground, the bier is raised, and carried to the burning ground. At 
the burning ground a pile of cowdung cakes is raised, the chief 
mourner has his head and face shaved by a barber, bathes, and, after 
the body is laid on the pile, sets fire to it. He next fills with water 
the jar in which he carried the burning cowdung cakes and picking 
a pebble called the ashma or lifestone, makes a hole in the jar and 
thrice walks ronnd the pyre. At the end of the third turn he dashes 
the pot on the ground and beats his mouth. Along with other 
mourners ho bathes, and carrying the lifestone home with him, 
keeps it in some safe place rolled in cloth. The mourners on. 
coming to the deceased's house, look at the burning lamp which has 
been set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and return 
home. From the second to the ninth day, with the priest, the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground, makes three balls of rice, 
offers them to the stone of life, and throws them into water. On 
the third day in addition the chief mourner sprinkles curds, milk, 
and cow'a urine on the ashes, removes them, and throws it into 
water. He makes a mound of sand on the spot where the body 
was burntd, sets three small earthen jars on the mound, and fills 
their mouths with rice balls. Ho lays the pebble close by on the 
mound, offers it the balls, and then gathers the balls, throws them 
into water, and returns home with the lifestone. They mourn 
the dead ten days. On the tenth morning the chief mourner goes 
once more with the priest to the burning ground, makes six balls of 
rice and sets five of them on five earthen jars, and the sixth in the 
middle of the mound. Near the balls he lays the lifestone, offers 
it sesamiim seed and water, and leaving the sixth ball for the crows, 
throws the five into water, and returns home with the pebble. On 
the eleventh day he kindles the sacrificial fire, drinks the five cow 
gifts, offers thirty-two balls of rice, bathes, and returns home. A 
dough cow and calf are made and presented to the Brdhman, and, 
after making him a money present, the cow and calf are thrown into 
water, and they go home. On the twelfth day the chief mourner 
cooks several dishes of rice and vegetables, offers them to the spirit 
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of the deadj feasts at least five men, and returns home. On the 
thirteenth the mind-rite cr shrdddh ceremony is performed, and on the 
fourteenth a caste feast is held and the mourning ia over, PAnoh^ls 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boy a to school for a short time and are fairly 
oil. 

Pa'tharvatS, or Masons, are returned as numbering 410 and 
iv3 found over the whole district. They look like Mardthris, speak 
Marathi, live in mud and stone houses, and eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Both men .and women dress like Mardthas, and are 
hardworking even-tempered and hospitable. They make stone pillars, 
handmilla, grindstones, rolling-pins, and images of gods, and also 
work aa stone masons and carriers. They worship the usual Hindu 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
priests are the ordinary Maratha Brdhmans, and their customs are the 
same as those of Mardthds. They mEirry their widows and burn their 
dead. They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and 
are a steady class. 

Patvekars. or Tassel Makers, are returned as numbering seven 
and as found in the town of SfaoUpur. They look speak and dress 
like Mardthda, and like them eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They are a hardworking orderly people, and make silk threads for 
necklaces, and other head, hand, and waist ornaments. They string 
and fix gems or beads on silk or cotton threads, and make fringes 
tas.sels and netted work. They make silk and cotton waistcords 
called katd/yrds or kargotds to which high caste boys a short time after 
their thread ceremony and all Marnthds'faaten the loincloth or langoti. 
They work from sunrise to sunset, and their daily wages represent 
a daily profit of 44d. to fid. (3-4 as.) Their work is constant. 
The craft is hereditary and the women do not help them. Their 
boys begin to work at twelve and are skilled workers by sixteen. 
They also work as day labourers and some of them are musicians. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady class, 

Xtanga'riS, or Dyers, are returned as numbering 891 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They say they 
were originally Kshatris, and that their ancestors who were twin 
brothers, on being pursued by Parashuram, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddess Ambabiti and sought the goddess* 
protection. The goddess gave one brother a piece of thread and 
a needle, and the other a paint which she spat at him and told the 
one to sew and the other to dyo. Meanwhile Parashuram begged 
the goddess to make over to him the two Kshatris, but she denied 
all knowledge of them, and Parashurd,m had to go back disappointed. 
Prom that time the sewer became a Shirnpi and tbe dver a Rangdri. 
Their surnames are Bagre, Kunthe, Nikte, Rishankar* and Sarvade' 
who eat together but do not marry with people who have the same 
surname. Among their family stocks or gotraa are Gaugav Rishi 
and Yasishth. They look speak and dress like Mar^th As. A Rangari’s 
house can be known by the high four-legged stool or jhdnji which 
is generally kept on the veranda and also from dyed turbans 
and robes hung to dry on ropes or poles. They say they prepare 
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thirty-six colours. The names of some of the colours are, Motiya 
or pearl white, dbdahdi or reddish, pydji or light pink, haingani or 
brinjal purple, Idl or red, pivla or yellow, hirva or green, asmdiii or 
blue, &nd guldbi or rose. They do not dye black and look down on and 
refuse to touch any one who dyes black. The pots which they use in 
making dj'eaaro satkalfx circular copper water vessel, haguna a metal 
vessel for boiling colour, Rndjhdriji a square high legged wooden 
stand with thick cloth tied on the top in which colour is poured, 
and through which it drops into a vessel- If the Rangiiri is poor 
these vessels are of earth. Earth vessels cost Ss. to (Rs. 4-6) 
and metal vessels £2 lOjf. to £3 (Rs. 25-30). If they are told to 
give a turban a is. (Rs. 2) dye they give it a three shilling colour 
and keep Is. (8 as.) as profit. They buy the colours from Komti 
traders and make 16^. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. The women 
and children help the men. I’hey have no capital and have to 
borrow at 37^ per cent a year (j^ anna, the rupee a month). 
Some of them sew, and others serve as day-labourers. A boy 
becomes a skilled worker at eighteen or twenty, or if he ia 
dull at twenty-five. They have house images of Amb^bdi, 
DAvud Malik, Ganpati, Khandoba, and Mahddev, and their priests 
are ordinary Mariltha Brahmans. I'hey keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their women are not held impure after child¬ 
birth. They worship the goddess Satv/ii on the fifth, and, if the 
child is a girl, name her on the twelfth, and if a hoy on the 
thirteenth. They offer a sheep to the goddess Satvdi on the fifth 
or other convenient day and feast the caste. They marry their girls 
bettreen five and ten and their boys between five and twenty. If a 
girl remains unmarried till after she comes of age her whole family 
is put out of caste. They either burn or bury the dead. They 
mourn ten days, and the chief mourner gets his moustache shaved 
either on the tenth or on the twelfth day after a death. They give 
a feast to their castofellows on the thirteenth. They have a caste 
council or panch and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste 
men. Bi*eache8 of caste rules are punished by fines varying from 
48. to £1 (Ra. 2-10) which are generally spent on a feast or in buying 
vessels for caste feasts. They send their Ijoys to school and some of 
their oastepeoplo can read their sacred books fluently and explain 
them. They are a falling people. They suffered much from the 
1876 famine, and to save money the people long wore undyed or 
very lightly dyed clothes. 

Ha'uls, or Tape Makers, are returned as numbering 529 and 
as found scattered over the whole district. They say the founders 
of their caste were Adindth and Machbendran^th. They look like 
MarftthAs and Qosdvis, some keeping the top-knot and wearing the 
hair like Mardthis, while others wear long matted hair, whiskers, 
and beards, and rub themselves with ashes. It is sometimes difficult 
to tell a R^ul from a Gos^,vi. Their surnames are Abdule, Chavhdn, 
Gaikav^d, Jddhav, Kavi.d, Naikjavle, Povar, and Bdlunke. All of 
these eat together, but the Abdules and Jadhavs do not marry 
with the rest. When they do not cover themselves with ashes, wear 
the hair long and matted and the beard and whiskers, th^ look like 
MarUth^s; otherwise they do not differ from Gos&vis. They speak 
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Marathi both at home and abroad, and also Hindustani, wben they 
are in bigb spirits. Their houses are like Maratha houses and contain 
metal and earth vessels, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies, Except 
those who turn ascetics or Jogis, they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dross like Mardthds, the women 
wearing glass and silver bangles and the men sometimes dressing 
in an ochre-coloured shouldercloth or a headscarf. They are 
clean neat hardworking and orderly. They weave strips of coarse 
cotton cloth, and kdchds or girdles, nddds or tape, padshis or 
wallets, pishvis or purses, potis or coarse cloth bags. They weave 
both at their houses and as they move from door to door. They till, 
beg, and play music, have a daur or drum and dance like the 
Grondhlis. They are Shaivs of the Gorakh panth or sect, and their 
fasts and feasts are the same as those of Marith^s. They worship 
Bahiroba, Devi, Khandoba, the bottom or patar of a dried gourd, 
the trishul or trident, the dried gourd or tumha cut at the head, or the 
begging bowl, and the sKanhh or conch-shell. They worship the 
goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, hold the mother 
impure for ten days, and name the child on the twelfth. The hoy's 
hair is clipped on Lis maternal uncle’s lap when he is ten months to 
two years old. When the child is three years old he begins to wear 
a top-knot. Thfey carry a whistle or ahrmgi bung to a woollen 
string or wear ear ornaments called and a necklace of 

manshanhh or rudrdksh beads. Their bethrotals and their guardians 
or devaks are the same as among Marathds, and except that the Gurav 
repeats the words dhan properly dhydn that is attention in the boy's 
ears after the marriage ceremony, tbeir ceremonies are the same as 
those of Mard,tbds. They allow widow marriage, and bury the dead 
carrying the body slung from a pole. The body is dressed in ocbre- 
coloured clothes, and in front of the body one of them goes blowing 
a conch-shell or shankh. They repeat the word Gorakh while carrying 
the body, and their women accompany the men to the grave. After 
the body is laid iu the grave, the chief mourner pours a little water 
into its mouth and the grave is filled. They feast the caste on the 
thirteenth day after a death. They have a caste council and their 
social disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Saltangars, or Tanners, are returned as numbering eighty- 
two and as found only in Karmila. They are a wandering tribe of 
Mdrwdris, and are said to have come into the district from Mdrw^r 
some centuries ago. They are generally goodlooking, fair, and 
robust, and the men wear the moustache and a few the beard. They 
speak a mixture of Hindi and Mdrw^ri and live in mud and stone 
houses one storey high with either fiat or tiled roofs, and keep cows 
buffaloes and sheep. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and 
their staple food is vari, bdjri, wheat, and split pulse. They are 
noted for the large quantities of oil they use. They are generally 
neat and tidy in their dress the men wearing waistcloths, coats, and 
turbans, and the women the robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
and hospitable, but intemperate, and drink to excess when an 
opportunity'offers. The men tan hides and skins, deal in cattle, 
and go about selling them in market villages. The women and 
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children woi-k in the fields. Their god is BdUji or Vyankoba, and 
they keep the eleventh of each fortnight as a fast day. They mourn 
ten days and allow widow marriage. 

Sails, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8950 and as 
found all over the district, but especially in towns and large villages. 
They are dark and tall, the men wearing the top-knot and 
moustache and rubbing the brow with sandal. They speak Marathi, 
live in mud houses, the entrance room being used as a work¬ 
shop generally with one or two handlooms. The second room 
has a store of cotton goods and tools, wooden stools and benches 
for tho use of customers, and shelves and cupboards where they 
store and keep their goods. They are a poor people, and suffer from 
the competition of European goods. They are hardworking, even- 
tempered, courteous, and hoSpitablo, and weave turbans, quilts or 
pdsodvi, and waistcloths j a few are moneylenders and the rest day- 
labourers. They eat flesh and drink liquor, but tbeir staple food is 
jvdri, pulse, and vegetables. They do not allow widow marriage. 
Their family gods are Ambdbdi, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mahddqv, 
and their priests are ordinary Marittha Brahmans. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of tho castomen. 
They do not send their boys to school and as a class are rather 
badly off. 

Sangars, or Wool Weavers, are returned as numbering 1357 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Sangars 
proper, Dbangar Sangars, and Mhi-r Sangars. The surnames of the 
Sangars are Dhoble, Gonjdre, Kdrande, Palshdnde, and Rdul, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They cannot tell when or 
whence they came into the district, neither can they give an account 
of their origin. They look liko Mardthds and speak Mardthi. 
Their houses are like those of Mardthas, having an open space in 
front in which pegs about a foot long are fixed. They eat fi.sh and 
fllesh and drink liquor. They never use liquor at their feasts, even 
at flesh feasts. They dross liko Mardthds and the women do 
not pass the end of the robe back between the feet. They weave 
and sell blankets and servo as day-labourers. Thoy work from 
sunrise to sunset, and their boys become skilful workers before 
they are sixteen. They buy wool from Dhangars and a family 
makes about 6d. (4 (is.) a day. Their women and children help in 
their work, and they sell blankets at 9d, to 2#. {Re. |-.l) each. 
Their work is constant. They work to order, receiving money in 
advance. Their house gods are like those of Marafchds and their 
priests are both Brahmans and Jan gams to whom they pay great 
respect. They have betrothals and their marriages cost them £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50). They have no rule that girls must be married 
before they come of age. Both Jangams and Brdhmans conduct 
their marriages and one after the other repeat marriage verses. At 
the end rice grains are thrown over the boy and girl and they are 
husband and wife. ‘A girl sits by herself for three days during her 
monthly sickness, and the mother is impure for seven days after 
childbirth. They worship the goddess Satvdi on the firth and 
twelfth, name the child on the thirteenth, and mourn the dtad three 
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days. On the third day the mourners bathe and aip water in which 
a Jangazn^s toe has been washed and become pure. As a rule they 
bury the dead, but a lying-in woman who dies within fifteen days of 
childbirth is burnt. In all cases a Jangam walks before the body 
ringing's bell. They have a cast© council, a few send their boys to 
school, and they are a steady class. 

SoiUl'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 5092 and as 
found over the whole district. They aro divided into Panchill Sonars 
and Ldd Sondrs, and Dasiputras or bastards, born of Panchill and Ltld 
Sonars, who do not oat together or intermarry. The surnatnos of the 
Panchals aro Ddhitle, Jojilri, Kulthe, Dolge, Misal, Shilhalo, Tdk, 
and Udvant, and the PdnchaPs family stocks aro Abu van, Pratau 
Sdnag, and Suparn. They look like local Brd,hman8. The men 
wear the top-knot and moustache, and rub sandal on their brows. 
The men and still more the women speak Incorrect Marathi. They 
live in substantial buildings and have metal and earth vessels and 
some have cattle. Pdnch^ls are vegetarians and Ldds and Ddaiputras 
eat fish or flesh and drink liquor. Panchdls dress like Brdhmana, 
and Ldds and Dasiputras like Marathds, and their women, like 
Mardtha women, do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. They are hardworking, frugal, polite, and hospitable, but 
dirty, cunning, and dishonest. They make gold, and silver 
ornaments, and set precious stones. Some of them are landholders 
and others are in Government service. They are skilled workmen 
but generally work to order as they have no capital. A few have 
shops in which they sell readymade ornaments. Thoir women and 
children help the men in their calling. Boys begin to work from 
eight or nine, and at fifteen or twenty have learned enough to earn 
16«. to 30^. (Ra. 8-15) a month. They work from six or seven 
in the morning to twelve, and again from two or three to lamp¬ 
light. They are fairly off They get a fair amount of work and as 
they are a comparatively small community their earnings are enough 
to keep them in fair comfort. Their position in the local caste list- 
is below Vaishyas, but they claim a place next to Brahmans and 
some even rank themselves above De.shasth Konkanasth and other 
DecAjan Brdhmans ; Kshatriyas and Vaishyas hold aloof from them, 
only Shudras eat from their hands. Of late their efforts to imitate 
Br^mans hare increased. 

Pdnchdl Sonfirs have priests of their own caste, the others employ 
the ordinary village Brihmans. Their favourite deities are Bhavdni, 
Ganpati, Mahddev, and Vyankatesh. They have images of their 
gods in their houses. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying, and in times of difficulty and illness consult mediums 
and exorcists. They worship the goddess Satv^Li on the fifth day 
after childbirth and name their children on the thirteenth. Except 
the Pdnchdls, Sonars do not gird their boys with the sacred threaul. 
Tbeir guardian or devah is the Havana or pincers and the pdnchpdlvis 
or the five-tree leaves. They marry thoir children standing on 
low wooden stools and holding cocoannta in their hands. They burn 
the dead, and, except the Pdncb^ls who do not bathe the body, thay 
pour warm water over the corpse before laying it on the bier. 
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PdtichAls forbid and L^ds and D^lsipntras allow widow laarriage. 
All Have caste councils^ and the Pancb^ls giye their priest the fines 
indicted for breaches of caste rales. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 4824 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Arya Kshatri 
Sutd.rs, Brahman Sutdrs, Mhar Sntars,M4ngSut4rs, Mar4tba Sutdrs, 
Panchdl Sutdrs, Shiv Brahma Sutdrs, and Vidur or Kadu that is 
Bastard SutAra. 

Most Shold,pur Sutdrs are Vidur or Kadu and Shiv Brahma 
Sutdra. Katuj ScttAes say that other people call them D4siputra 
SutArs, Akarmdse Sut^rs, Sinde Sutdrs or Vidur Sut^rs, all words 
meaning bastards or of illegitimate birth.. They call themselves 
Maratha SutAra or simply Mav^th^s, and eat and sometimes marry 
with cultivating Mar^thfis. They say that the origin of the caste 
was a young goodlooking Mardtha widow who had an only son, 
lived with a SutAr widower, and got the boy married to a bastard 
Maratha girl. Their surnames are Ghavhin, Jfidhav, Mise, and 
Pov^r; one of their family stocks is Kdshyap. They are like 
Mardthds in all respects. They are carpenters, husbandmen, 
labourers, and messengers. Their customs are the same as those of 
Marathas j they have a caste council j they send their boys to school 
and are a steady people. 

Shiv Brahma SutAhs belong to the Abhavany and Manujay 
family stocks or goims and their surnames are Bdmne, Kdshikar, 
and Morajkar. They are said to belong to Sdnkhli Dicholi 
about fifty miles from Goa, and say that their ance.stor 3 
came to Sholdpur two or three hundred years ago to avoid the 
tyranny of the Portuguese. They have still relations near Goa 
and they still go there to get their children, married. They are 
tall, dark, and thin, and look more like Shudras than Brdhmans. 
The men wear the top-knot and moustache but no beard. Their 
home tongue is the dialect of Mardthi known as Konkani.^ Their 
houses are clean and neat, and they have metal and earth 
cooking vessels. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, 
and wild hog, but not fowls, and, though they think it degrading, 
drink liquor. Their staple food is jvdri, pulse, vegetables, 
and fish or flesh when they can afford it. Both men and 
women dress like Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, turban, and shoes ; and the women in the full Mardtha 
robe and bodice, passing the end of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear a large gold ring in the upper part of the 
right ear like Konkan or Deccan Mardthds. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are good workers easily 
trained to handle European tools, and make tables, chairs, cots, 
chests of drawers, book-cases, sideboards, boxes, and rulers. They 
get their materials from Bombay and always work to order. Their 


1 Among the peculiarities ot their dialect are the ub 6 of manthe for manushyi men,. 
gkodo for ghada horae, ctnii for ditihi we, and gano for ^eio hoto had gone. 
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work is constanfcj and their women give them no help. They work 
from six or half-past siJC to twelve, and again from two to lamp¬ 
light. Their boys begin to help at twelve or fifteen and are 
skilled workers at eighteen. As unskilled workers boys are paid 
4a. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) a month, and as skilled workers 16iJ. fRs. 8). 
The wages of an adult workman vary from £1 4«. to £110«. (Rs. 12-1'5), 
and a skilled worker earns as much as £2 to £2 10s. {Rs. 20-25) and 
some who know to read and keep accounts earn as much as £5 
(Rs. 50). They havo no capital and borrow at twelve to eighteen 
per cent (Rs. 1 to 1|) a month, or, if they pledge ornaments, at 
six per cent (8 as. a month). As village carpenters they are usually 
paid in grain for making and mending field tools and in cash for 
house carpentry. Their chief deities are Kiilamma and Mah4dev 
and they keep house images of their gods. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
between fifteen and twenty. A marriage costs tho girB-s father 
about £2 10^. (Rs. 25) and the boy^s father about £10 (Ks. 100). 
They have to borrow to meet their marriage expenses. They bum 
their dead, forbid widow marriago, and practise polygamy. Their 
social disputes are settled at ca.ste meetings, they do not send their 
boy a to school, and are a steady class. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 6247 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Jain Shirnpis, 
Ndmdev Shirnpis and Raugdri Shimpis, of whom Rangdris eat from 
Jains and Ndmdevs, Jains neither eat from Namdevs nor Rangari.s, 
and N4mdev8 eat from Jains but not from Rangdris. They are a 
Mardthi-speaking people, and live in mud and brick ono-storeyed 
houses with tiled or flat roofs, and keep the front veranda as a work¬ 
shop where'men women and children sit sewing the whole day till 
a late hour in tho evening. The Jains avoid flesh and liquor ; tho 
Ndmdevs and Raugdris eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like 
cultivating Mardthas, and, especially the women, are clean, neat, 
orderly, and hardworking. They sew and trade in cloth and their 
women and children help in their work. Their customs are the same 
as those of Mardthda, and they allow widow marriage. Their house 
deities are Ambdbdi, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and their 
priests are village Brahmans. They settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. Though sewing machines liavo greatly reduced the 
demand for their work they are a steady class, commanding a fair 
income. They seldom send their boys to school. 

Ta'mbatS, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 314 and 
as found all over the district. They say they came into tho district 
about forty years ago from the Konkan in search of work. They 
have no subdivisions. The uamos of their family stocks are 
Bh4radv4j, Bhargav, and Kdshyap, and their surnames are Bode, 
Dhanidhare, Gondle, Ilajdre Kadu, Pimple, Samle, and Vadke; 
families bearing the same gotra or family stock eat together but do' 
not intermarry. The names in common use among men are Govind, 
Lakshman, Pandurang, and Rdma; and among women Chandra, 
Gita, Goddvri, and Shita. They are dark, middle-sized, and hardy. 
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and speak Mardthi both at home and abroad. They live in middle- 
class houses, one storey high, with walls of mud and stone and flat 
roofs. Their furniture includes carpets, bedding, quilts, boxes, cots, 
metal and clay vessels, and cradles. They keep servants who do 
house work and help them in their shops, and their pet animals are 
cows, bullocks, and parrots. They are not great eaters neither do 
they use a variety of dishes. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, and occasionally fish and flesh. They drink liquor smoke 
tobacco and both smoke and drink hemp. They bathe before 
eating, wear silk or woollen waistcloths at dinner, and worship 
their house gods. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers but not the beard, and rub saudal on their brows. Tho 
women tic tho hair in a knot behind, rub rcjlpowdor on the brow, 
use false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Both men and 
women dress like Mardtha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat, coat, shouldercloth, scarf or turban, and 8 hoe,s; and the 
women in the backed and short sleeved bodice, and in the full robe 
whose skirt they pass back between tho feet. They are not neat or 
clean in their habits, but are hardworking, thrifty, ordm-ly, .sober, 
and hospitable. They make vessels of copper brass and tin and 
tin cooking vessels. They say the competition of European copper 
and brass sheets has taken from them much of their former trade 
and income. Still they are fairly comfortable, they say because 
they own land as well as work in brass and copper. They 
claim to be Brahmans, and avoid flesh and liquor. The TAmbats 
are a religious class, worshipping the usnal Hindu doitios and 
keepitig the regular fasts and festivals. I’heir priests arc Desluisth 
Brahmans who officiate at their liotises. They go on pilgrimage to 
Beu^res, Jejuri, Pandbarpur, and Tuljapur. Their family deities 
are Narsoba of Marsingpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, Bhavdui of 
ffiuljJpiir, and Amjai, Minijai, and Batvai in tho Konkan. They 
believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and consult oracles 
and numbers. A girl goes to her parents for her first confinement. 
Wlien the child is boru, the midwife cuts its navel cord and the 
child is laid beside its mother. For four days the child is fed 
on castor-oil find lioney and the mother on cooked rice and Imtter. 
On the fifth day, a metal ])late stamped with the image of Satvai 
is brought from a goldsmith and in tho evening a fresh lump of 
cowduTig is set on tlu^ gronnd nc-ar tlie mother’s cot and on it are 
spread the leaves of five kinds of ticos or fdneh pdlvis that is the 
leaves of mango, tho rm Calotropis gigautea, the jdnihhid Syy.lginm, 
jambolannm, iht: Icahi/nh Xauclea cadamba, and the nnihay' J icus 
glomorata. Over the leaves the metal [date of'Sfitvai is placed. A 
lighted brass lamp is laid elosi; by, :iud a IJank slieet of jiapor nnd 
}>en and ink, and the midwife worsbipis tlie whohi and olTera them 
cooked rice, pulse, vegctidfles, and wbent flour. 'I'lie house people and 
other worncu relations and friends watch all niglit, passing the time 
in singing songs, playing games, and trying one another’s skill at 
riddles. Next day uothing is dom; till tho evening when the fifth day 
ceremonies are repeated except the nlglit watch. On the morniug 
of the eig'hth, except the image of fSatvAi, the whole of the.objects 
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worshipped on the fifth arc carried aw.qy by tho midwife, who keeps 
for herself such articles as she needs and throws the rest in water. 
The mother s family is considered impure for ten days and on the 
eleventh the house is cowdunged, clothes are washed, the men 
change their sacred threads^ drink the five cow gifts or 
panchgavya, say prayers or sandhya, and worship tho house gods. 
On the twelfth morning tho mother lav-s five pebbles by the 
roadside in front of tho house and worships them, throws 
red and yellow powder over them, burns incense and camphor 
before them, and offers them cooked food and betel. A feast 
is held to which only near kinswomen are asked. In tho evening 
the child is named with the usual ceremonies and the imago of 
Satvai is tied round its neck with a silk thread. They clip the 
child^s hair, whether it is a boy or a girl, between one and three 
years of age. Tho child is seated on the left knee of its maternal 
uncle who clips a lock of its hair and the rest is cut by tho family 
barber. They gird their boys with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven and marry their girls between eight and twelve anti their 
boys between twelve and twonty-fivo. Their thread-girding and 
marriage ceremonies are generally the same as those of Mariitha 
Brahmans. A girl is considered impure for fifteen days after 
coming of age, and, on tho morning of tho sixteenth, is bathed 
and becomes pure. In the afternoon the husband and wife, helped 
by the family priest, light the saorificml fire and feed it with cooked 
rice. 1'he rest is laid on a leaf plate, sprinkled with redpowdor, 
and a dough lamp is kept on the top of it. The husband carries the 
plate outside of the house and it is laid in tho street in front of the 
house, and tho wife follows sprinkling water after him. The plate is 
left at a street corner, and, after washing their hands and feet, the 
husband and wife walk in, and take their seats before the sacrod 
fire. They are presentod with clothes the husband with turbans 
and waistcloths and the wife with lobes and bodices. A feast ends 
tho day. They burn their dead, hold caste councils, send their 
boys to school for a short time, and are well-to-do. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel- Sellers, are returned as numbering eight,aud 
as found in the town of SboMpiir. In appearance, speech, house, food, 
and dress they do not differ from ciillivating Mar-Hbas. They grow 
betel leaves, and sell them retail and their women help in their 
calling. They arc sliopkoopcrs, selling bctclnut, catechu, and lime 
which people chew along with the betel leaves. They open their shops 
at six in tho morning and shut them about eight at night. Their 
boys help from twelve or fifteen. They sell the loaves from twenty 
to thirty-two for ^d. or Ja. and make 3d. to (2-3 as.) a day, 
and, as they can hardly live on this, they cultivate and serve as 
labourers. When asked they say they are Kunbis rather than 
Tdmbolis. They worship all Hindu gods and godessos and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. They allow and practise child and 
widow marriage and polygamy, and their customs social and 
religious are the same as Mai^tha customs. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days. They have a caste council. They do not send 
their boys to school and at present are poor. 
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Telis, or Oil-Pressers, are returned as numbering 6750 and as 
found all over tbe district. They are divided into L4ds> Lingdds 
or Ling^iyats, Mirjisj Pardeshis, and Tuljd.piiH3, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Tuljd/puri^ look like Marath^a and 
their homo tongue is Mar^.thi, Their houses are like those of ordinary 
middle class Hindus, with a front verandah which serves as a 
shop. They have a bullock or two and sometimes a servant. They 
do not eat fish or flesh. Both men and women dress like 
Mardthas, the women without drawing the end of the robe 
back between the feet. They are proverbially dirty but hard¬ 
working and thrifty. They press sesamnm seed^ hardai seed, 
and groundnuts, and their women and children help the men in 
their work. They sell the oil in their houses and have shops, but 
do not hawk the oil. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and 
their house deitie-s are Ambabai, Jotiba, and Khandoba, Their priests 
are the ordinary village BiAhraans and Lingdas in addition employ 
Jangams. Except that the Lingda women after childbirth become 
impure for five days and tie a ling to the child’s neck on the fifth, 
their ceremonies are the same as MartLtha ceremonies. Beside.s the 
ling ceremony the Lingdas worship Satvtli on the fifth day like other 
Teiis and name their children oji the twelfth. Except that their 
devak or guardian i.s the iron bar or falidr and the atone oil-mill or 
(jhdna, their customs are the same as those of Mard-thas, The 
marriage priests of all Telis are the ordinary village Deshasth 
Brdhmans. The Lingdds carry their dead in a bag ov jholi behind 
a Jangam who blows a conch shell. The Telis bury their dead, 
moui;n three days, and offer no balls. They allow widow marriage 
and practi.3e polygamy. Their headman or nihstar settles social 
disputes in presence of the council or pan<rh. They do not send 
their boys to school. Though the competition of kerosino oil has 
lowered the price of the local oil the Telia’ oil commands a good sale 
and as a class the}'- are well-to-do. 

Servants include two castes with a strength of 10,254 or 1'9 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 6169 (males 4179, 
female.s 2990) wore Nhdvis and 4085 (males 204l_, females 2044) 
were Parits. 

Nha'vis or Barbers, also called Va’riks or Time-keepers, are 
returned as numbering 6169 and as found all over the district. They 
are divided into MarJitba, Telangi, Ling.4yat, Pardeshi, Marw^ri, and 
Gujarati Nhavia. The following particulars apply to Mardtha 
Nhilvis only, who are divided into Konkanis and Deccanis who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their houses are the same 
as Mardtha houses. They eat fish and flpsh and drink liquor. 
They dress litce Mardth^s, the men wearing a waistcloth, coat, 
jacket, turban or headscarf, and shoes; and the women the 
Maratha robe and bodice. They are a quiet orderly and obliging 
people, and amuse their patrons with talk and gossip and 
sometimes with a song. They are barbers, hold umbrellas over 
the bride and bridegroom at weddings, play the sanai or pipe and 
tbe drums called suTne/and chaugkada, and sing excellent songs. They 
also bleed and apply leeches, and their women act as midwives. 
They are husbandmen, messengers, and torch-bearers, and are very 
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popular servants. Their customs are the same as Mar^tha customs. 
They woi*ahip the goddess Satvai on the fifth day after childbirth, 
cradle and name tho child on the twelfth,and marry their girls between 
ten and fourteen and their boys between fifteen and twenty. The 
marriage ceremony lasts four days. They allow widow marriage, 
practise polygamy, worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and employ the local Mardtha 
Brahmans as their priests. They settle social disputes at caste meet¬ 
ings. I’hey give their boys a little schooling and are a steady people. 

Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 4085 and as 
found in small numbers all over tho district. They have no memory 
of any former home and are divided into Lingdyats, Marathd.s, and 
Tolangis, who neitlier eat together nor intermarry. The following 
details apply chiefly to Mardtha Parits. Their per.S 0 Dal names and 
surnames are the same fts those of Mardtha Kunbis and they do not 
differ from local Kiinbis in look, speech, house, dress, or character, 
Parits generally wear articles of dre.s.s which havo been sent them 
to be washed, as the proverb says. The king^s headscarf is the 
washerman's loincloth.^ They arc hereditary washermen, and some 
of them are landholders and labourers. When they get clothes to 
wash, Parits examine them closely and mark them with the 
marking-nut or biha, the marks being generally dots and linos, not 
letters, as few Parits can read. Thus they can arrange any number 
of clothes and show remarkable keenness and memory in picking 
different clothes from the heap and returning them to their owners, 
They are paid either in cash or iu grain, or in cooked food which 
is their favourite foinn of payment. In washing their clothes 
they use adhan or soap, pdpad khdr or carbonate of potash and 
soda, idl or indigo, and kdnjiov rice starcli. Thoir appliances are 
metal washing basins called safcle or glndi, the idari or iron, and 
the mugra or wooden mallet. Parits are helped by their women and 
children iu collecting clothe.s, drying tliom, aud roturuiug thorn to 
their owners. Parits ri.so early, take the clothes to tho nearest river 
or running l)roolv, and wash and dry them in the sun. They go 
homo, soak the clothe.s iu soap water, boil thorn, and again wash 
them in the river. 'J’ius they do twice or thrice and dry them, 
fold and beat them with the mallet or mogra or iron them, and the 
clothes are ready. Parits belong to the class of haliiinddrs or village 
servants but many of thorn are poorly paid. They rank very low iu 
tho social scale almost next above tho impure daises. Their social 
and religions customs aro tlie samo as those of local Kunbis. Early 
marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed and practised 
aud ])olyanJry is unkuowu. They havo a caste council and settle 
social disputes at caste mcetiugs. A few send their boys to school 
but their calling i.s poorly paid and they are badly off. 

Musicians include three castes with a strenglli of TolOorl’S 
per cent of the Llindn population. Of these 254 (males 121, females 
133) were Ghadshis; 3583 (males 1S03, females 1870) Guravs, and 
3682 (males 1837, females 1845) Holars. 


* The Miirdthi nm.'5; Rdjdche shiri, Paritdchi tin. 
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OhadslliS) or MusicianB, are returned as numbering 254 and as 
found in towns and large villages. Thej are a dark people and look 
like cultivating Mar4thiis. They speak and dress like Mar^thds, and 
have the same customs. They are musicians songsters and beggars. 
They act the part of Bh4ta and Bahurupis^ and imitate half-naked 
€k}s4vis and Bair^gia If they hear of the arrival of a welUto-do 
person, they dress in a big newly coloured turban with its gold ends 
dangling by their sides^ a silk-bordered shouldercloth, a broadcloth 
or nesh-washed cotton coat, and a coloured waistcoat, waistcloth, 
and shoes, and demand the present of a shawl or of a new turban. 
They refuse copper or small silver coins saying they have abundance 
of silver in their houses and, if the stranger tikes^ will send him 
some cartloads full. They stand for hours talking and demanding 
a present, and will not leave till they get a turban or a shawl, or 
at least a coat or waistcoat. They send their boys to school, have a 
caste council, and are a falling people. 

Ooravs^ or Priests, are returned as numbering 3583 and as 
found in small numbers all over the district. They are divided into 
Kh4tavni and Nakhitavni, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They speak Mardthi, live in ordinary flat roofed houses or in 
thatched huts, have metal and earthen vessels, and keep cattle and 
ponies. They neither eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, and their staple 
food is jvdrij pulse, and v^etables. Their fedsts of pulse cakes 
cost them £1 10«. (Ral5) the hundred guests. They are clean in 
their habits, hardworking, even-tempered, and hospitable. They 
serve at the ■ shrines of the village gods and live on the village 
offerings of food and grain. They make leaf cups and plates and 
are excellent musicians. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, and 
turban, and the women in the ordinary Mardtha robe and bodice. 
They wear the sacred thread, and them chief gods are Ambdbdi, 
Khandoba, Mahddev, and Mdrutl Their priests are ordinary Mar&tha 
Brdhmans, whom they show great respect. Their women are 
impure for ten days after childbirth. Tney worship the goddess 
Satv4i on the fifth day and name the child on the twelfth. They 
shave the ohild^s head for the first time when it is two months 
old, and, at the age of nine, gird their boys with the sacred thread. 
Their guardian or devah is the leaves of thet?ad or banyan tree which 
they tie to a post of the marriage hall bod worship. The boy and 
girl are married standing face to face and a cloth is held between 
them. When the Br4hman priest has finished the marriage verses, 
and the guests have thrown rice over their heads, they are husband 
and wife. Feasts are exchanged on both sides, and the boy walks 
with his bride to his village. They burn their dead, dressing the 
body in a green robe and bodice if the deceased is a married woman. 
Their social disputes are settled by their headman without calling 
a caste meeting. They do not send their boys to school and are a 
poor people. 

Hol&'rs apparently meaning Field Men or Sons of the Soil, 
are returned as numbering 3682 and as found over the whole 
district. They are divided into Ayavle, Birlinge, G4rode, Gijge, 
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Gulik, JAvir, Kamle, Karde, HAlmAue, NamdAse, PArsha, and VAgAr, 
who all eat together but do not intermarry. They are like MAngs, 
dark tall and strong, and like them the men wear the top-knot 
and moustache but not the beard. They speak MarAthi both at home 
and abroad and live in straw huts with thatched roofs, and use 
earthen pots and pans. They have no servants, but some keep cattle 
and goats. In food and dross they are the same as Manga, and are 
hardworking, dirty, and, when they can afford it, drunken. They 
are shoe and sandal makers, leather dressers, tillers, musicians, 
and day labourers. Tho women help the men in their work and 
the children herd cattle. They keep no birthday ceremony, *«id their 
women remain impure for twelve days. They worship a grindstone 
on the fifth in honour of tho goddess SatvAi whom they greatly fear, 
and name tho child on tho twelfth the name being given by the 
village BrAhman who is told the day and the hour when the child was 
bom. They clip the child’s hair if it is a boy between its second 
and its seventh or eighth years. Betrothal takes place before 
marriage, and they generally marry their girls between five and 
fifteen and their boys between twelve and twenty. They have a 
great fondness for child marriage but their poverty often prevents 
them satisfying their and their women’s wishes. They allow widow 
marriage, but the ceremony is ahvays held in dark nights, and no 
one will look at the newly married couple’s face till tho sun has 
been up four or five hours. They bury their dead, but say they 
would burn them if they could afford it. In religion they are 
the same as MAngs, worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Bahiroba, DsmrAi, JanAi, JokhAi, Khandoba, and SatvAi. 
Their priests are the ordinary village BrAbmans whom they greatly 
respect. They Imve a caste council and their social disputes are 
settled at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a poor class. 

Shepherds include two castes with a strength of 59,385, or 11’04 
per cent of tho Hindu population. Of these 57,704 (males -29,038, 
females 28,666) were Dhangars and 1681 (males 871, females 810) 
were Gavlis. 

DhangarS) or Shepherds literally Cowkeepera, are returned as 
numbering 57,704 and as found over the whole district. They are 
said to have come to SholApur during the groat DurgAdevi famine 
(1396-1408) from the valley of the MAn river in north-east SAtAra. 
They are divided into Barges or Bandes, Hatgars, and Khutegars 
or Khutes, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The chief 
Dbangar sumames are Bhage, Chendko, Duble, GAdekar, Kore, 
Murle, and RAyurAl. They aro dark, large, and well-featured. The 
men wear the top-knot and the mou.stacbo. Their homo tongue is 
MarAthi. They live in houses of mud and stones with flat roofs, and 
their house furniture includes brass copper and earthen vessels 
worth about £2 10«. (Rs. 25). They oat the flesh of goats and sheep 
and fowls and drink liquor. Their staple food jvdri, pulse, and 
vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk. The men dross in a loincloth, 
a turban, a jacket and a waistclothorshorttrousers reaching to the knee. 
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They throw a blanket over the head and let it hang down the back 
to the knee. The women wear a robe and bodice, and neither use 
false hair nor deck their heads with flowers. They are neither neat 
nor clean in their dress. The men are strong, sturdy, simple, 
hospitable, orderly, dirty, and rough. Their women are brave and 
hardworking. The Khutegars are weavers and the Hatgars sell 
milk, butter, clarified butter, and wool, sell sheep and goats, and make 
and sell country blankets. The Barges are husbandmen. Some 
Dhangars also work as bricklayers, day labourers, petty shopkeep¬ 
ers, messengers, writers, and a few are moneylenders and cloth 
merchants. Besides goats and sheep they own cows and buffaloes. 
They spread all over the district during the fair season, 
grazing over the whole country, and, for the sake of the manure, 
are often paid by landholders to pen their flocks- in their fields. 
Their women take milk and butter to market. The men generally 
spend their time in grazing sheep and goats, and the women, besides 
minding the house, spin wool and sell milk, butter, and curds. The 
wool fetches about 7d. (4| asr) a pound. Many Dhangars buy blankets 
from their castepeople, add a coloured cotton border, and sell them, 
at a profit of Sd. to 6d. (2-4 as.) on each blanket. The price of a 
blanket varies according to its texture from Is, 6d to 5s. (Bs. |- 
2i). Exclusive of the material tbo cost of weaving the two 
borders of a blanket is about It?. a,). A man will weave borders 
on four or five blankets in a day. Dhangars who weave blanket 
borders have generally capital of £80 to £40 (Rs. 300-400). They 
have credit with moneylenders and borrow at nine per cent a year. 
Their chief gods are Bahiroba of Ka]i in the Indi sub-division of 
Bijdpur, Bhuloba, Khandoba of Jejuri, Tuk4i of Tulj^pur, and Yemoi 
of Mardi in ShoHpur. Dhangars worship the ghosts of their 
deceased ancestors and keep ancestral images in their houses. On 
Dasara Day they go to the temple of the god Hedamdev in waste 
lands with music, and one of them gets possessed and strikes himself 
'with a naked sword but is not wounded. Those who are present 
throw wool and pieces of cocoa-kernel over their heads and all danco 
and sing. They have BrAhman priests who ofliciate at their 
marriage and death ceremonies, I'hey keep the usual Hindu holidays 
and fast on the elevenths of every lunar month. After the birth of a 
child the mother is held impure for twelve days. For five weeks she is 
not allowed to cook or to enter the cook room.. On the fifth day after 
the birth the goddess Pdnchvi is worshipped and on the twelfth 
the child is named. On a lucky day before the boy is three years 
old his hair is cut in front of the goddess Satvai. A sheep is 
sacrificed and a feast is held. A look of hair is left on the child's 
skull until a brother or sister is born to him. Seven or eight 
years later the tuft is removed and a proper top-knot is kept bn the 
crown of the head. They marry their boys between five and fifteen 
and their girls at any time before they come of age. Their marriage 
customs are the same as those of cultivating MarathAs, except that 
the bride sends to the boy a present of about two hundred stuffed 
cakes. Most Dhangars bury the dead, but those who can afford it 
burn them. A woman who dies in childbirth is always buried^ 
A feast is given on the twelfth day after death. They have a caste 
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council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not 
send their boys to school and are a steady people- 

Gavlis, or Milkmen, are returned as numbering 1681 and as 
found all over the district, 'fhey are divided into Bijapur GavUs, 
Kunbi Gavlis, and Nagarkar Gavlis who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The Bij^,pur and the Nagarkar Gavlis are 
Ling^yats. The Kunbi Gavlis were formerly in the service of the 
Biifipuris. They have established themselves as Gavlis, but eat 
drink marry and associate with Kunbis from whom they differ in no 
respect. The chief surnames among^the Bijdpur and Nagarkar Gavlis 
are AgUve, Ajidvdni, Bashkar, B^ervadi, Bhdg^nagdi, Chipkar, 
Dh^i&le, Divte, Gadya-P6,Utukar, Ghule, Ghungre, Gholi, Gisdl, 
Hucliche,J angavli,Kal5gate, Lakdya, Langute, Malkun^ik, NAmdhe, 
Pangud, Sithe, Shddipure, and Shol^pure. The Gavlis look like 
Mardthds and speak Mardthi. They are dirty in their habits, but 
hardworking and thrifty. They keep cattle and sell milk, curds, 
and cowdung cakes. Their housos are of mud with thatched or 
tiled roofs and a large yard for cattle, and they have a store of brass 
vessels. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, vegetables, curds, 
and whey. Their holiday dishes are of sugared milk, wheat bread, 
and split pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The 
men dress in the waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and blanket; and the 
women in the ordinary Mardtba robe and bodice. The men wear 
the ling in their turbans. They generally carry betel and tobacco 
in a pouch or haiva with bolls tied to it. Well-to-do men wear ear¬ 
rings and a waistchain, and women ear, nose, arm, and toe rings. 
The women sit by themselves for three days during their monthly 
sickness. The men upend their time looking after cattle, cleaning 
the stable, and with the boys taking the cattle outside of the town 
to graze. Besides minding the house the women go about selling 
milk, curds, and cowdung cakes. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child the mother worships the goddess Satvdi and a Jangam 
or LingAyat priest ties a ling to the child's cot. On the twelfth day 
five married women with songs cradle the child and name it, the 
name being given by the village BrAhinan. The mother is bathed, 
new bangles are put on her wrist, and near kinswomen present her 
with robes and bodices andher child with frocks. The laps of all the 
married women are filled with boiled gram, which is also given to 
children and other guests who either eat it on the spot or take it 
home. If the family are well-to-do the guests are feasted. On a lucky 
day, when a boy is eight or ten years old, his head is shaved leaving 
a top-knot. The hair is offered to the village goddess, and a feast to 
near relations ends the shaving or javal Before the shaving, the 
hair is from time to time cut with scissors and kept, and finally offered 
to the goddess along with the hair shaved off on the lucky day. Some 
go to the temple of M^nkeshvar or Satvd,i in the Nizam's country to 
shave their boys' heads for the first time. They marry their girls 
between six and twelve and their boys some time before they are 
twenty-five. Before marriage they have the same mdgni or asking 
ceremony as among cultivating Marfithfe. A day before the asking 
they worship as the marriage^ardian or devalc a -branch of jdmhhul, 
drrwa, saundad, or bdhhiiL When the marriage is fixed, a millet-stalk 
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booth is raised* abouc fourteen feet bj eight. It is cowdunged in 
the inside and covered with a cloth ceiling. About forty pounds of 
each of the following articles, molasses, sweet oil, wheat, and 
jvdri are heaped in the middle of the marriage ^11 On the 
heap is set a small stone bull or nandi and five married women 
worship the heap by throwing turmeric and redpowder over it as a 
sign of good luck. The married women take a handful of jvdri in 
a winnowing fan, and, after sifting it a little, lay it on the ground 
near the heap. Some elderly woman of the house presents the five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder and betel packets 
and they retire to their houses. During the night, neighbouring 
women come, singsongs, grindtheymW or millet and wheat, and after 
the whole has been ground return to their homes. The flour, molasses, 
oil and other articles brought for the marriage are not taken into the 
house but kept in the marriage hall until the marriage ceremony is 
over. Next day the boy*8 relations go to the market and buy five 
to eleven turbans, waistcloths, shouldercloths, robes, and bodices, 
and arrange them in a line in the marriage hall. First they pile the 
turbans in a heap, then the shouldercloths, then the waistcloths, 
next to them the robes, and last the bodices. On each heap of 
men^s clothes is laid a bit of silver plate with the image of a god 
stamped on it, and on each heap of women’s clothes a silver plate 
stamped with the image of a goddess. Then the boy’s parents with 
five married women, lay before each of the heaps turmeric, red¬ 
powder, betel, and oil cakes, on each of which is laid a little cooked 
rice and wheat dough mixed with sugar. Last of all lighted 
lamps are set before the heaps and the heaps are prayed to be 
kindly. Near the heaps five plantain posts are set three in a line 
and two in front of the first and third. An elderly married woman 
presents each of the five married women with turmeric redpowder 
and betel, and they retire to their homes. At night men are 
again called to grind jvdri and wheat. The flour molasses and 
oil are kept in the marriage hall and are not taken into the house. 
Next day the boy’s relations go to the market to buy five to eleven 
bodices, waistcloths, turbans and shouldercloths and lay them in 
a line in the marriage hall; first the heap of turbans, next the heap 
of shouldercloths, then the robes, and last the bodicoa On each 
heap of men’s clothes are laid silver plates with images of gods, 
and on the heaps of women’s clothes silver plates with goddesses 
stamped on them. The heap in the middle h^ a plantain flower or 
kelphul tied to it and across the three plantain posts is tied a jvdri 
stalk. To the jvdri stalk are fastened two white Madras robes, and 
each of the plantain posts is dressed in a robe and bodice and in the 
ornaments worn by married women including the nose-ring and neck 
ornaments. The upper part representing the brow is daubed with red¬ 
powder, and in front leaning against the posts two stamped silver 
plates are laid each on a betel leaf. They take five earthen dishes 
or pardts and laying in each dish an oil cake, a little cooked rice, 
and -some wheat dough, set one dish at each comer post and one 
between the two ro^d plantain-goddesses. In each of these five 
dishes is set a dough lamp with fire cotton wicks. Then two pounds 
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of millet seed are pounded in a mortar and cooked, and the dough is 
spread on a handkerchief in front of the plantain posts and kneaded 
to make it even and hard. Over the layer of millet are spread two 
pounds of wheat dough. The wheat dough is kneaded like the millet 
dough and on it five oil cakes are laid. They take about a pound 
of wheat flour, rub it with butter and make it into a lamp, roll it in 
a cloth, and put it in an earthen pot filled with cold water and boil it. 
"Vyiien it is boiled the wheat lamp is laid on the oil cakes, and other 
oil cakes are heaped round it so as to hide its bottom. It is filled 
with butter and furnished with a cotton wick. A new winnowing 
fan is taken, twenty-one dough lamps are put into the fan and filled 
with butter and cotton wicks, and lighted along with the big lamp. 
A piece of camphor is burned close by on a betel leaf and the 
whole is worshipped. Cakes and cooked rice and vegetables are 
offered and lighted camphor is waved in front. This is called the 
chauk bhojani di or the mother goddess dining in a square. Next 
day the boy’s parents, with kinspcople and music, take in a plate 
a lighted lamp, an oil can, and three cups holding spices turmeric 
and redpowder, go to the house of a casteman of a different family 
stock, and ask him to get them a marriage guardian or devak. The 
man goes to some waste land and cuts a branch of the bdbhul, fdmhhul, 
mango, or ahami tree, generally choosing a mango branch. Both 
the man and his wife are dressed in their usual clothes and the 
hems of thoir garments are knotted together. The man carries a 
hatchet in his hand and tho woman a plate with an oil can and some 
cups of pink and yellow powder. Four men hold a cloth over their 
heads, the husband touches the cloth with the hatebet and they 
start. As they start tho boy’s father tells them to go to five houses 
which he names. When they reach one of the bouses the woman 
tells the mistress of the house that So and Scr ask her to their 
sou's wedding, and, at the same time, she gives the woman whom she 
asks a littlo of tho oil and soUio of the coloured powder. When they 
have asked the five women or jakhins whom the boy’s father named, 
the plato-and‘hatchet-bearing couple go back to tho boy’s. Mean¬ 
while the five wise women or jakhina at whatever inconvenience bathe 
and go to the boy’s. When they come the plate-and-hatchet-bearing 
husband and wife repeat each other’s names and untie their skirts. 
Each of the five wise women takes an earthen jar from tho potter’s, and, 
marking it with lines of cement and redlead, seta it on her head and 
starts for a river or stream with music, kinswomen, and servants 
carrying oil cakes and ten pieces of cocoa-kernel and betel. At the 
river side they spread a carpet and pick five men whom they call 
vira or heroes. These five men take the earthen pots from the 
five married women, fill thorn with water, and set them on a 
blanket, covering the pot mouths with earthen lids and decking 
them with flower garlands. The five men are then presented with 
pieces of cocoa-kernel and packets of betel. The five wise women 
are then given turmeric which they rub on their cheeks and 
redpowder with which they cover their brows. Each is pre¬ 
sented with an oil cake, a piece of cocoa-kernol, and a betel packet. 
Lighted camphor is laid on the lid of each of the earthen jars, and. 
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when it has burnt out, the five women take tho earthen pots on 
their heads and return to the boy’s with music and guests. At the 
boy’s the pots are set in a comer of the marriaj^o hall and a feast is 
held when the guests or the five women aro given water from the 
jars to drink. This ends the wise-woman or jakhin ceremony. 
On tho marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes, goes on'a 
bullock to the village M£ruti with kinsmen and kinswomen friends 
and music, makes a bow, and goes straight to tho girl’s house 
where he and the bride are seated together on a blanket in front 
of the altar or bakule. Hound the couple are piled five heaps of 
millet aud wheat, and on each heap is sot a coloured earthen pot 
with betel and turmeric inside and round the pots a thread is wound. 
Brahmans repeat verses, and, when the verses are ended, throw 
rice over the pair and they are husband and wife. The thread 
that was passed round the earthen pots is cut in two, a turmeric 
root is tied to each half, and of the two parts one is wound 
round the right wrist of the boy and the other round the right wrist 
of the girl. Betel is served and the guests retire. Next day a 
feast is held at the boy’s and on the day after at the girl’s. The 
boy and girl are presented with clothes and seated on the shoulders 
of two men, who dance while musicians play and tho boy and 
girl pelt each other with sweet scented powder. Then the boy and 
girl are seated on the shoulders of a man who is called kotvdlghoda 
or the police commissioner’s horse and he dances to music. Marriage 
brow-horns or hhdahmgs are tied to the boy’s and girl’s foreheads, 
they are set on a bullock, and go to the boy’s with kinsfolk aud 
music. At the boy’s the two kinsmen and the double-burdened 
police horse again dance the couple, betel or wheat bread aud rice 
are served, and the guests retire. 

Except women who die in childbirth Gavlia bury the dead. The 
body is carried sitting in a bamboo frame, the grave is dug, and 
sprinkled with cowdung and cow urine and water in which a Jangam’a 
feet have been washed. The body is lowered into the grave and the 
Jangam goes into tho grave, drops some water in which his toe has 
been dipped into the dead mouth, places the lingam which the dead 
wore in his clasped hands, and comes out. The grave is filled with 
earth up to the corpse’s neck, from that till tho head is covered 
it is filled with salt, and above that with ^arth. When they come 
home the mourning family are impure for three days, and on the 
fourth day are purified by drinking a mixture of cow’s urine, 
dung, milk, curds, sugar, aud honey. They worship all tho usual 
Hindu gods, and chiefly Ambdb^i, Khandoba, and Krishna, and 
fast on Mondays, on the elevenths of every lunar month, and on 
QokulaaJitavii in , August and Anantchaturdaahi in September. 
Their priests are Jangams whom they bold in great respect. They 
call caste meetings to settle social disputes. Caste offences are 
punished with fine, and after the fine is paid the offender drinks 
water in which a Jsngam’s toe has been washed, and is pure. They 
do not send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Fishers include two castes with a strength of 8705 or 1’6 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 1001 (males 494, 
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females 507) were Bhois; and 7704 (males 3939, females 376.'5) 
were Kolis. 

Bhois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 1001 and as fouud 
iu towns and large villages. They are divided into Maritba Bhois* 
who speak Marathi and Pardeshi Bhois who speak Hindustani. 
The following particulars apply to Pardeshi Bhois. They live in mud 
or stone houses with thatched roofs, and have metal and earthen 
vessels in store. They are said not to eat fowls, but they eat fish and 
the flesh of goats and sheep. Their staple food \&jva,ri and vegetables. 
The men dress in a loincloth, waistcloth, a coarse cotton jacket, and a 
Mardtha turban ; and the women wear the bodice and robe without 
drawing the end of the robe back between the feet. They are a lazy 
and dirty people, earning their living as fishers and day-labourers, 
the women helping the men in selling the fish. Their chief god is 
Vyankoba. They keep all Hindu holidays, and their priests are 
ordinary village Brahmans. After childbirth the mother is impure 
for seven days. In the evening of the fifth day the goddess Satvdi 
is worshipped, and the child is named on the thirteenth. When it 
is a ye^r old the child’s head is shaved, whether it is a boy or a 
g^irl, and in the evening the caste are feasted. On the marriage day 
Pardeshi Bhois fix a post in tho ground in the middle of the booth, 
and place near the post a new earthen jar filled with cold water. 
When the boy comes to the girl's house, ho and the girl are bathed 
in the booth with the cold water from tho jar, and they are seated 
near the post. Tho Rulkarni or any other BrAhman repeats marriage 
verses, throws grains of rice over their heads, and they walk five 
times round tne post and are husband and wife. Marriage brow- 
homa or bashings of date palm or nhindi leaves are tied to their brows, 
and the boy goes walking with the bride to his house with kinsfolk 
friends and music. Their marriage guardian or devak is the sun 
god or Surya. They allow widow marriage and either bury or 
burn the dead. Their chief deities are Amb^bdi, Bahiroba, and 
Khandoba; and their great holiday is Shivrdtra in February. 
Their headman, who is called chaudJuzri, settles social disputes and 
levies fines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs. 1 - 50). When a fine of £5 
(Rs. 50) is recovered tho headman is present^ with a turban, and 
the rest is spent in a feast. They do not send their boys to school. 
Fish is in little demand and they are a poor people. 

Kolis are returned as numbering 7704 and as found all over 
the district. According to a book called the Milut^rangraoth, 
Shd.livdh&n, with his minister R^mchandra Ud^vant Son^, 
sent four Koli chiefs from Paithan to SholApur, to punish a rebel 
in the Dindirvan forest. After the rising was put down the 
Koli chiefs were placed in charge of the forest and the country 
round, and were ordered to maintain themselves by carrying on 
the work of boatmen and by acting as priests in all Mah^dev 
temples. Afterwards two more chiefs with their families and the 
parents of the four original chiefs came and settled in the district. 
The names of the four original chiefs were Abhangr&v, Adhatrdv, 


1 Detailfl of the Maritba Bboi cuetonu are giveo in the Poona Statiatical Account. 
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Nehetr&v^ &nd Parchande^ and these with a £ew others have 
become Koli sarnames. The Kolis are divided into Mar^tha and 
P4nbhari or PAn Kolia who eat together and intermaiTy.^ The names 
in common nse among men are Bdb&jij Hari, Keruj Kondij Limba^ 
Muknnd} Ndthd,ji) Fdndu, and Rakhma; and among women Bh^gUj 
Gita, Kondu, Kasha, Krishna, Bakhma, ^ngu, and Tulai. They look 
like MarAth^, and are strong, dark, and hardy, the men wearing the 
top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They speak 
an incorrect Marathi mixed with pecaliar expressions, some for 
shortness sake and others without any apparent reason.^ They 
live in middle class houses one storey high with walls of mud and 
stone and flat roofs. They are not neat or clean, and their house 
goods include a cot, a cradle, and a couple of boxes, blankets, 
carpets, and metal and earthen cooking vessels. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, goats, and domestic fowls, but not servants. Their 
stAple food inclndes millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they are 
vety fond of chillies and hot spices. They give caste dinners on 
marriages and the anniversaries of deaths. They eat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, and domestic fowls and eggs. 
They hold themselves impure when they eat flesh and on that day 
do not visit the temple. Such of them as have turned Vdrkaris 
or season-keepers to the Pandharpur Vithoba and wear necklaces 
of basil or tulai leaves, have given up eating flesh. They some¬ 
times get over the difficulty by hanging their tulai necklaces to a peg 
in the house before tasting flesh and putting them on again next 
morning after bathing. They use spirituous and other intoxicating 
drinks, eat opium, and smoke hemp flowers and tobacco but not 
to excess. Both men and women dress like Mardth^s. The men 
dress in the loin and waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, Mardtha turban, and 
nandflla or Brdhmau shoes, and rub*their brows with sandal. The 
women wear a robe and bodice, but do not pass the end of the 
robe back between the feet. They tie their hair in a knot behind the 
head, rub tbeir brows with redpowder, but do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads with flowers. Neither men nor women are neat 
or clean in their dress. Their only special rule regarding clothes is 
that the women never wear black robes and that thU men never wear 
black turbans. They have special clothes for great occasions and 
their gold, silver, and pearl ornaments are the same as those worn 
by MardtMs. are a hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, 

hospitable, and oraerly people. They are boatmen, carrying 
passengers across rivers ana streams during the rainy season, 
charging id. a.) for each fare, except people of their own village 
or town who give them a grain allowance at the end of the year. 
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^ Beaidw these two classea of Kolis some KinoAthis from the BAUffhAt hills in the 
NixAm's country call themselves MahAdev Kolia. Moat speak MnrAihi out of doors, 
hut in many families the home speech is Telura. This class is interesting as they 
apparently are the origin of the MahAdev Kolis of the Ahnuduagar hills. Details 
are civen in the Ahmadnsgar Statistical Account. 

• Thus for do not want noko, they say nag ; for yonder paliha^, pdljfdd ; for take 
this Ae ghe, hinga ; for plen^ pntnkal, lai, or mayndal ; for little tnode, vli* ; for 
there ttiade, ituead ; for here tkade, hakad ; for soou lapkar, begi ‘■i urand for beat 
nidr,hdn. 
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They are hereditary ministrants in Mahidev^s ehrines and take to 
themselves the offerings laid before the god. The P4n Kolis or 
watermen carry water in bags on the backs of buffaloes, supply the 
villagers, and receive a yearly allowance in grain, hay, or money. 
The Kolis are also husbandmon and are helped in their work by 
their wives and children. They are a poor class sunk in debt which 
they have undergone to meet special expenses on marriages and 
deaths and on boat building. They claim the same rank as 
Mar^tha Kunbis with whom they dine. A Koli rises at dawn and 
goes to his boat. About eight he eats a bit of bread either in the 
boat or on the river bank witb onions and powdered chillies, and 
washes it down by a draught of water. Ho returns home between 
eleven and twelve, bathos, 1»kes his midday meal, and, after an hour^s 
nap, goes to the shrine of which he is ministrant or to the place where 
his caste meet to get his share of the day's earnings. If he has 
nothing else to do, unless he is an old man, he joins his companions 
in playing cards or other games, or ho goes to a honse whore the sacred 
books or Purdns are reod and sits hearing them. During tho dry 
months, when there is no ferrying, unless he has a shrine to look after, 
aKoH generally moves about the country in search of work. The Kolis* 
busy season is during the rains, aud in large towns such as Pandharpnr 
they are hardworked during the fairs or jatrds. Pdn Kolis have 
no busy or slack time, as they hafve to work all the year round. They 
are a religious people and worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Their family gods are Vithoba of Pandharpur, Bhavini 
of Tuljdpur, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdhmana to whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual guides or gurus are the slit- 
eared or Kiinphdta GcsfirVis. When a member of a family wishes 
to become the disciplef of a teacher, tho teacher is asked to the 
house and is seated on a stool. The candidate bathes and sits in 
front of the teacher, washes his feet, and worships him by rubbing 
sweet scented oil on his brow, throwing garlands of flowers round 
his neck, and flowers and rice over his head. He presents the 
teacher with 6c?. to 2a. (Ro. 4-1) in cash and bows before him. The 
guru fastens a rosary of one hundred and eight basil beads round the 
candidate’s neck aud whispers something in his right ear. A feast 
to the guru and a few near relations or friends ends the ceremony. 
The Gosavi becomes the family guide and the members of tho family 
take advice from no one else. Kolis believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omen.«i, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. 
They marry their boys before they are twenty, and their girls before 
they are twelve. I’he father of the boy has to look out for a suit¬ 
able girl as a wife for his son. When he has found a girl he goes 
to her house with the family priest and a few near kinsmen and 
fixes the marriage day. He presents the girl with a robe and bodice, 
serves betel, aud returns home. This is called the mdgni or asking. 
Five days before the marriage day, five married women bathe the 
boy and rub him with oil and turmeric. Some of the women of the 
boy's house put the rest of the turmeric in a leaf cup, take' it to the 
girl’s with a robe and bodice, bathe her, rub her with oil and tur¬ 
meric, dress her in the robe and bodice, and return to the boy’s. 
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On the second or third day after the turmeric-rubbing, at both 
houses, they call seven married women with their husbands, and, 
going to waste lands, bring branches of five trees or pdnchpdlvisj 
and, together with the hatchet with which they chopped the branches 
and some cooked food, tie them to one of the posts of the booth, 
and this they call the marriage god or devah. At night a dinner is 
given. On the wedding day an earthen altar is built in the girl's 
house. In the afternoon the boy, dressed in his best clothes, with a 
marriage ornament or bd>shing tied to his brow with kinsfolk and 
friends, goes riding on horseback to the Ullage temple, and thence 
to the girl’s house. Here a woman waves a cake round his head, and, 
dividing the cake in two, throws one part to the right and the other 
to the left. He dismounts and takes his_Beat in the booth on a 
carpet. The Brahman priest mbs his brow with sandal and hands 
him a new turban which he folds round his head. Two baskets 
plaited with acacia or hdbhul twigs are set opposite each other, and 
in one of them is laid a grindstone and in the other a coil of rope. 
The girl stands in the grindstone basket and the boy in the 
rope basket and the priest ties round the girPs neck a necklace 
of black glass beads. Between them two Brahmans, who repeat 
marriage verses, hold a new waistclpth, and, at the end, they 
throw grains of rice over the couple’s head and seat them in 
the baskets. The priest five times winds cotton thread round 
the couple’s necks and the girl’s father presents the boy with a 
brass plate and a waterpot and pours water over the girl's hands 
who lets it fall on the boy’s hands. This forms the girl-giving 
or kanydddn. The priest takes the thread off their necks, cuts 
it in two equal parts, dyes it yellow with turmeric powder, and 
tying a piece of turmeric root to each half, binds one to the left 
wrist of the girl and the other to the right wrist of the boy. 
This is called tying the marriage wristlets or hankann. The boy 
and the girl take their seats on the altar near each other and in 
front of them is set a dish with a lighted lamp in it. Kinspeople 
draw near, wave a copper coin round the couple’s heads, and throw 
the coin into the dish. The money thown into the dish is equally 
divided between a Bhat and ^ Gurav. The hems of the boy’s and 
girl’s robes are knotted together and the priest takes them t^o bow 
before the house gods. They seat themselves as before on the 
altar and the priest unties the hems of their garments. Betel is 
served and the guests withdraw. The girl’s mother offers the boy 
and the girl sweetmeats which they eat. For about a couple of days 
the boy stays at the girl’s, during which the boy and girl bathe 
together, and splash one another with water and blow water from 
their mouths over each other. Caste dinners are interchanged, and, 
on the evening of the third day, the boy’s father with kinspeople 
and a plate containing a new bodice and robe, grains of rice, red 
and turmeric powder^ and betel packets comes to the bride’s. The 
priest takes a waterpot, puts water and a betelnut and turmeric 
root into it, and seta it on a heap of rice. Over the pot are placed 
a couple of cocoa-kernels and round the pot a thread is wound. A 
betelnut is set near the pot and the boy and girl, sitting*in front 
of them, worship the betelnut and the waterpot by throwing over 
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them red and turmeric powder and flowers. After waving a 
lighted lamp before them and throwing grains of rice, the priest 
lifts the waterpot, and with it touches the brows of the boy and 
girl, and again seta it down on* the spot where it was. He does this 
thrice, and at the end asks the boy and girl separately, ‘ Has the 
burden been removed.* ^ Each of them answers * It has been taken 
away.* The priest takes the robe and bodice and presents them to 
the girl and she puts them on and sits as before. The priest unties 
the marriage wristlets or kankarts, and seating the boy and the girl 
on horseback takes them in procession to the boy’s accompanied 
by kinsfolk and music. Next day at the houses both of the boy 
and the girl, the married couple who previous to the marriage had 
installed the marriage guardiajis or devaks, that is the hatchet and 
fire tree leaves or pdnchpdlvis, bathe, and, with their garments knotted 
together, throw rice grains on the hatchet and five tree leaves, bow 
before them and ask the guardians to depart and the wedding is over. 
Except that they hold a girl unclean for three days, the Kolis do 
not perform any ceremony when a girl comes of age. For her first 
confinement a Koli girl goes to her mother's. As soon as the child 
is born, cold water is sprinkled over, it to make it hardy and 
fearless. The midwife, who is generally a Mardtha, cuts the navel 
cord and buries it in the lying-in room. On the fifth day the 
mother worships the goddess Satvai and the members of the family 
keep awake the whole night. The mother is held impure for ten 
days and on the eleventh she and her child are bathed, their clothes 
are washed, the house is cowdunged, and the mother and child are 
pure. On the twelfth day the mother sets five pebbles outside of 
the house and lays sandal, flowers, vermilion, and sweetmeats 
before them. They name their girl on the thirteenth day after 
birth. When a child is between one and three years old it is laid 
on its mother’s lap and its hair is clipped by a barber. They 
either bury or burn their dead. On the way to the burning ground 
they halt, and leaving a cake and cooked rice folded in an old 
piece of cloth go to the burning ground. The body is either 
buried or burnt and the chief mourner, taking the firepot and 
filling it with water, goes round the grave or the pyre, and picking 
a pebble makes a hole in the jar, dashes the pebble and the jar 
on the ground, and beats his mouth with the palm of his open 
hand. He marks the spot by a big stone, bathes in the river 
or stream, and goes home. Except the four bearers the mourners 
do not enter the house but stand outside. The four bearers are 
given packets of betelnut and leaves which they bite, and, coming 
out, spit the betel in front of the other mourners. Then the chief 
mourner walks into the house and the rest go to their homes. The 
chief mourner remains impure for ten days. On the third day 
with a few near kinsmen he goes to the burning ground, removes 
the ashes, sprinklesrflowers over the spot, lays two earthen saucers 
one with bread aod the other with water, bathes, and goes home. 
Either on the tenth or the twelfth day the chief mourner goes to 


1 The Mardthi rune: Ott utarlc My i Hoy utarU. 
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the burning ground and has hia moustache shaved. He then takes 
a nimb branch, dips it in oil, and with it touches the shoulders of 
the four corpse-bearers, asking them at the same time ‘Are the 
shoulders rested,*^ and they answer ‘They are rested.^ When they 
go home a mutton feast is held. A Bh&t who is called in» sings 
songs, and leaves with uncooked food and money. His nearest 
relations present the chief mourner with a turban and he is free 
to go out. The Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their bo^ to school but do not keep 
them for more than a couple of years, lliey take to no new pursuits 
and are a poor class. 

Labourers include six classes with a strength of 7416 or 1*4 per 
cent of the Hihdu population. The details are: 

Sholdpur Labourert, 1881 » 


DivimoH. 

Halea. 

Fai&aios. 

Total. 

Kal&ls . 

70 

BS 

126 

Kim&thts .. 

108 

106 

214 

Khfitiks . 

361 

8ua 

740 

Lodhia . 

150 

179 

838 

Pardeshk .. 

1W7 

IfiOS 

3206 

Baddia . 

1317 

ISSl 

2698 

Total ... 

8716 

8701 

7416 


Kalals, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 125 and as found 
in the town of SholApur. They are said to have come into the district 
from Lucknow about forty years ago in search of work. They are dark 
and strong. The men wear the top-knot and ear-knots, and the 
moustache and whiskers. They speak Hindustani, their houses are of 
mud and stone one or more storeys high, with flat or tiled roofs. They 
keep cattle and ponies, and their staple food is^vart, split pulse, 
and vegetables. They do not eat fish or flesh, neither do they 
drink liquor. The men wear a short waistcloth tucked behind, a 
coat, waistcoat, and shouldercloth; and the women, a petticoat or 
robe and a bodice fastened either at the back or in front. Their 
ornaments are generally the same as those of Mar^tha Brahmans, 
except that their nosering which is of gold with a couple of pearls 
fastened in it is so heavy that its weight is borne by a eilk 
thread fastened in the hair. Some make and sell spirits, others are 
husbandmen, and others serve as day labourers. They worship 
the goddess Satv^i on the fifth day after childbirth, and clip the 
child^s hair except its top-knot. The mother is impure for ten days 
and on the twelfth the child is named by a Brdhman priest. 
They marry their children at any age but their girls generally 
before they come of age. They bum their dead and mourn ten 
days. On the tenth day they offer rice balls to crows and beg them 
to eat, and on the twelfth the caste is feasted. They practise 
polygamy but do not allow widow xuarriage. On the death of the 
husband the widow’s necklace and nosering are taken off, but her 
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head is not shaved, and she is allowed to wear bangles. A headman 
called either mukhi or Mhetya settles all their social disputes. They 
send their hoys to school but only for a short time and are a 
poor people. 

Ka'ma'tllis are returned as numbering 214 and as found in small 
numbers over the whole district. They have come from the Nizamis 
country since the beginning of British rule. They are tall dark and 
robust, and their young women are goodlooking and healthy. A few 
speak Telugu, and the rest Marathi and write Bdlbodh. They are 
an active, hardworking, and frugal people. They aro masons, 
husbandmen, gardeners, messengers, blacksmiths' carpenters, 
housebuilders, painters, stonecutters, shopkeepers, grain sellers, 
moneylenders, and moneychangers. Most of them are labourers, 
both men and women working for daily hire. Their houses are 
built of stone and earth with flat roofs. They keep cattle and 
horses but have no servants. Their food includes yuari, 60 ; W, pulse, 
fish, and the flesh of goats and sheep, deer, fowls, and hares. 
They drink liquor and serve it to such of the guests as take it 
before sitting *0 dine. They give caste dinners on births marriages 
and deaths. The men dress in a round turban much like a 
Marfltha Kuubi turban, a coat, a jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women dress in a robe and bodice. Their boys are married between 
eleven and fifteen and their girls between nine and eleven. The 
boy's father sends a present to the girl's to ask if her parents will 
give their daughter in marriage. If they agree, a Deshasth 
Brdhman is called, the horoscopes of the boy and girl are laid 
before him, and be calculates and says whether or not the marriage 
will prove lucW. Next day, if the answer is favourable, the boy's 
father with a Brdbman and a few kinspeople, goes to the girl's 
and the Brdbman tells them that the stars are favourable. The 
Brahman prepares two marriage papers or patrikds, fixes the 
marriage day, and loaves with a present of about Is. (8 as,) from 
each house. Then the boy's father, with his nearest kinsfolk and 
friends, and with the Brahman priest goes to the girl’s and sits on 
a carpet on the veranda. The girl is called, the priest repeats 
verses, and the boy's father presents the girl with a robe and 
bodice and an ornament. The girl takes the present, goes into 
the house, dresses, and coming out resumes her seat. The boy’s 
father fills her lap with fruit and dry cocoa kernels. He 
and his friends are treated to a feast of cooked rice with sugar, 
and return to their homes with a packet of betelnut and leaves. 
About two days before the marriage the girl’s parents with music 
and friends go to the boy’s with a present of millet gruel or dvihU 
and offer it to little children. In front of the house a marriage 
hall is built and on one side of the hall an earthen altar is raised. 
On the wedding morning after the household have bathed, five 
married women are asked to a feast, and a wedding guardian or devah 
which consists of dpta Bauhinia tomentosa, shami Prosopfs spicegera, 
mango, andydmfckwl Syzigium jambolanum branches,is brought with 
music from Maruti's temple where a Gurav sits with the branches 
in bis hands. Then with music they bring from the potter's 
eleven earthen pots and drop some grains of rice into each pot, 
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fiprinkle the pots with tarmeric powder, and lay them before the 
house gods. The boy’s relations present the girl with a robe and 
bodice, rub her body with turmeric, and fill her lap with fruit, 
cocoa-kernels, and rice, a feast is held, apd the boy’s relations retire. 
The boy’s relations seat the boy on horseback and start in proces¬ 
sion. for the girl’s. At the girl’s door cooked rice and cocoanuts 
are waved round the boy’s head and dashed on the ground. The 
boy walks into the marriage hall and is seated on the altar. The 
girl is called and she and her mother are presented with a robe 
and bodice, and her father with a turban. The boy stands on tho 
altar and the girl is made to stand before him face to face and a 
cloth is held between them. The BrAhman repeats verses and the 
guests keep throwing grains of jvdri on the heads of the boy 
and girl. When this is over the boy and girl are husband and wife. 
They are seated on low wooden stools near the altar and round 
their wrists threads are bound to each of which is tied a turmeric 
root and a marriage paper or <patrika. The boy and girl then go 
into the house and bow before the house gods. A feast is given, 
betel is served, and the guests withdraw. Next morning the boy and 
girl are taken to the girl’s and friends and relations are feasted. Cin 
the third day comes the sdda or robe ceremony when the boy’s father 
presents the girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments, and the girl's 
father presents the boy with a turban and waistcloth. The boy and 
girl are seated on horseback, taken to the village god, and brought 
back to the girl’s house, where they bow to the elders of the family 
and to the house gods and the boy’s parents take the boy to their house 
with the girl. TTie wedding ends with a feast or two at the boy’s 
to the girl’s friends and the untying of the turmeric bracelets and 
the marriage papers. Widow marriage is allowed. The man makes 
the offer of marriage, and the wedding generally takes place between 
ten and twelve at night in the presence of a few near relations. It 
is kept secret till next morning when a few kinspeople and friends 
are asked to dine. When a girl comes of age word is sent to the 
boy’s and she is taken with music to the boy’s house. If tho family 
is well-to-do a wooden frame is built, if not, she is seated on a 
blanket in the house near the wall. She rubs wet turmeric on her 
hands and presses them over her back against the wall. On the 
fourth day the boy’s mother bathes her, and, on any lucky day with¬ 
in sixteen days after she comes of age, her parents present her with a 
robe and bodice. The boy is also presented with a carpet, bedding, 
betel, a waistcloth, and a turban, flower garlands are put round his 
neck, and a feast is held. In the evening the girl prepares the bedding 
and presents the boy with betel packets, and both are taken to the 
bedroomandthedoorisolosed. Eitherinthefifth ortheseventh month 
of a girl’s first pregnancy a feast is held, and her parents present the 
girl with a green robe and bodice, and green glass bangles. Tho 
boy’s father takes her to the village god before whom she bows, he 
then leads her to his house, where a second feast is held, and she is 
presented with another robe and bodice. When the child is born 
a hole is dug, and, along with a copper coin, the navel cord and after¬ 
birth are buried in the hole. The child is bathed; rolled in swaddling 
bands, and laid on the cot be.sido its mother. The mother is batheC 
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bows before the hole* and ia laid on the cot. On the fifth the 
goddess Satv^ is worshipped* and on a grindstone are laid the 
rolling-pin and the healing roots and herbs which are to be giren 
to the mother. Cooked .food* inclnding rice* and wheat cakes and 
fruit and betel are offered* and the midwife is dined. At night 
a knife is placed under the mother's pillow and this ends the fifth 
day. On the tenth, the whole house is cowdonged* all the clothes 
are washed* and the mother and child are bathed. On the eleventh 
the mother and child are bathed and the cot ia washed. On the 
twelfth the child is named and married women are feasted. The 
gnests present the mother and child with clothes* lay the child in 
a cradle* and name it* wet gram is served* and the guests with¬ 
draw. After three months the father's kinsfolk present the mother 
with clothes* her lap is filled with rice and fruit* and her 
husband's kinspeople bring her to his house. Between the time 
when the child is three months and 6ne year old a barber clips its 
bair and a feast is given. Until the mother is pregnant a second 
time* no top-knot is left on the boy’s head. When she becomes 
pregnant she and the child are taken before the village god and a 
tuft of hair is left on the crown of the child's head. Near 
kinspeople are feasted on the spot* and they return to their homes. 
When a K4mdthi dies batter is rubbed on his head and warm water 
is poured over his body, a silk cloth is tied round his loins* his 
body is sprinkled with redpowder and betel leaves* flower garlands 
are thrown round his neck* the Jangam marks the brow with 
cowdung ashes* and the body is laid on a bamboo bier. The body 
is covered from head to foot with a white cloth* it is raised by four 
persons* musicians head the party* and the son walks in front of 
the bearers with an earthen firepot. The Jangam walks in front 
blowing a conch shell. Ihe body is burnt* ana the Jangam retires 
with a present of a couple of coppers, As soon as the body is moved 
from the house, the spot on which it lay is cowdunged* ashes are 
spread* and a lighted lamp is set close by and left for three days. 
At. the end of the three days the ashes are searched for footprints* 
and the marks are supposed to those of the animal into which 
the spirit of the dead has passed. After examining them the ashes 
are gathereil and thrown into the river. Mourning lasts ten 
days. On the thirteenth a feast is given to castefellows including 
the corpse-bearers* or* if the heir is poor only the bearers are asked. 
The Kdm&this are Shaivs. The men mark their brows with ashes and 
sandal and the married women rub theirs with redpowder. They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods* and visit Benares* Jejuri, 
N^ik* and Fandharpur. They worship the cholera and smaU-pox 
goddesses Mariamma and Pochamma* and Mnsalmdn saints or pir6. 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays. They wear neither the sacred 
thr^d nor the ling. During their monthly sickness the women 
are held impure for four days. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
and they treat both them and Jangams with great respect. They 
have house images of Amb&bii* Khandoba* and embossed plates or 
taka of their dead ancestors whom they daily offer flowers and cooked 
food. There-has been no recent change in their beliefs or practices. 
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They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Kha'tiks* or Butchers, are returned as numbering 746 and found 
in, large towns and villages all over the district. They believe 
they came into the district five or six generations ago. They are like 
Mar^thasand speak Marathi both at home and abroad. The men wear 
a short top-knot. Their houses are of mud and stone with flat or tiled 
roofs and contain brass copper and earthen vessels. They do not keep 
servants, but have sheep and goats and some cows and buffaloes. 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor. Their 
staple food iHjvari bread, vegetables, and pulse. Except that they 
are neater and cleaner, their dress and ornaments do not differ from 
those of Mardthds. They are hardworking and are more restless 
and active than other low class Hindus. They are fond of show 
and pleasure aud are rather extravagant. Most are muttou butchers, 
but some trade in sheep aud goats buying them in the Nizd,m^s 
country and sending them to Bombay. Some are poor and live as 
labourers, but as a class they are well-to-do. Their trade is 
generally brisk and they have a fair income and often some capital 
of their own. Their women, besides minding the house, grind corn 
and help their husbands in selling mutton, and the children take 
the animals to pasture outside of the town. They worship the same 
gods as Marafchtls and their priests, whom they treat with no great 
respect, are Deshasth Brd,hrnana. They keep the same fasts and 
feasts as Mard,th^ls, believe in witchcraft and sorcery, aud hay© the 
same marriage and other rites. They have a caste council and 
their headman is styled a mhetr&. They do not send their boys to 
school aud are a well-to-do class. 

XiOdhis are returned as numbering 338 and as found scattered 
over the whole district. They are Pardeshis and are dark tall and 
strong. The men wear the topknot and earknots, and the moustache. 
They speakHindust^,niat home,and MarAthi andKtlnarese with others. 
They live in thatched huts and keep cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their 
daily food includes y^dri bread, split pulse, vegetables, spices, and 
oil, and, when they can afford them, fish flesh and liquor. The men 
dress in a shirt, a pair of drawers, a coat or a shouldercloth, and 
a turban or headscarf. The women dress in the petticoat and 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a button or two of gold 
fastened to it, silver glass and lac bracelets, and bellmetal toe-rings. 
They are a hardworking people, but intemperate and improvident 
and wanting in courtesy and hospitality. They are cart drivers, 
thatchers, fuel-sellers, tillers, and day labourers. Their family deities 
are Ambdbdi and Khaudoba, and they generally keep no fasts. 
They allow widow marriage, practise polygamy, and either bury or 
burn their dead. They mourn ten day.s, offer balls to the crows on 
the twelfth, and if well-to-do give a caste feast. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. A few of them 
send their boys to school. They are a poor people. 

PardesBis, literally Eoreigners, chiefly Brdhmans and Rajputs 
from Upper India, and their children by local Mardtha mistresses, 
who also call themselves Rajputs, Pardeshis, or Deccan^Pardeshis, 
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are returned as numbering 3295 and as found in large towns and 
villages all over the district. They have come in considerable 
numbers since the railway has made travelling easy. They are 
strong, de<rk, and tall. Some of the men wear the beard and others 
whiskers ] others again both shave the head and the face. They 
speak Hindustani with or without a mixture of MarAthi. They live 
in ordinary houses and sometimes keep cattle and goats. They are 
great eaters, generally taking one very large meal in the afternoon. 
Their staple food includes wheat, y’rdri, split pulse, and butter. 
I'heir mistresses and their children, like Mardthis, take fish flesh 
and litjuor. They smoke tobacco and hemp flower, eat opium, 
and dnnk opium and hemp water or bhdng. The men dress in a 
waistcloth reaching to the knee, a jacket, and a cap or turban folded 
in Mardtha fashion. A few of them have North Indian wives, who 
dress in a petticoat and a bodice fastened either in front or behind, 
and an upper robe with which they carefully hide the face. Their 
mistresses and children dress like Mardthds. They are proud, hot- 
tempered, clean, faithful, thrifty, obedient, strong and brave, and 
will fece any danger to save their employer's life and property. 
They show no attachment to their illegitimate children and mistresses 
and often desert them and go back to Upper India, though they 
occasionally marry Maritha g[irla and settle in the district. Pardeshis 
take -service either with Government or with private persons as 
messengers and watchmen and follow almost ml callings. They 
keep sweetmeat, parched grain, and fruit shops, and are tillers, 
barbers, shoemakers, potters, washermen, milkmen, and labourers. 
The Brihmans act as priests to their countrymen. They are a 
saving people and are seldom in debt. They are generally Shaivs, 
but they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and keep the regular 
fasts and feasts. On the birth of a child the mother is impure for 
twelve days. If the child is a boy, four or five musket shots are 
fired. On the sixth day Satvdi is worshipped, generally under the 
form of a rupee. On the twelfth the child is cr^led and named, the 
name being whispered into the child's ear by its father. When the 
child is five or six months old its hair is cut by the village barber, 
and the legitimate sons of BiAhmans are girt with the sacred thread 
at the age of seven or eight. They marry their boys between twelve 
and twenty-five. They have a betrothal ceremony before marriage. 
At the marriage they rub the boy and girl with oil and turmeric at 
their homes, and as teledddaor oil robes, the fathers-in-lawpresent the 
boy and girl each with a white cloth, ten and a half and seven and a 
half feet long. The boy goes on horseback to the girl’s, and is there 
presented with a new waistcloth which he puts on. The waistcloth he 
wore before becomes the property of the barber's wife and she takes 
it. In the marriage hall a post is fixed in the ^onnd and near it is 
set an earthen jar full of cold water covered with an earthen lid in 
which a dough lamp is kept burning. The boy and girl are made 
to stand fanoe to face, a cloth is held between them, the priest 
repeats verses and the priest and the guests throw rice on their heads 
and they are husband and wife. The sacrificial fire is lit, and the 
marriage ends with the boy and girl walking seven times round 
the earthen jars. Feasts are interchanged and the boy walks with 
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the girl to her new home. Pardeshis bum their dead^ mourn ten 
days^ offer rice balls on the eleventh, the mourners become pure on 
the twelfth, the sacriffcial fire is lit on the thirteenth, and thirteen 
earthen pots each with a copper coin in it,‘ a piece of white cloth 
seven or eight feet long, and a betel packet are presented to 
thirteen Brdhmans, along with wheat, batter, and pulse. They have 
a caste council, send their boys to school, and are fairly off. 

Baddis are returned as numbering S693 hnd as found over tbe 
whole district. They speak Telng^u, Jive in ordinary houses, eat fish 
and ilesh, and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, and headscarf ; and the women in a robe and bodice, 
drawing the upper end of the robe over the head, but not pulling tbe 
skirt back between the feet. They sell scented oils, powders, tooth 
paste and frankincense sticks, and also' cultivate. Their chief 
objects of worship are G-anesh, Ishvar, Jamblamma, Mallikdrjuu, and 
Vyankatraman, and their priests are Telang Brahmans. They marry 
their girls between eight and ten, are impure for twenty-one days after 
the birth of a child, worship the goddess Satv4.i on the third, and name 
the child on the thirty-fourth. They raise four earthen altars, two at 
the girl's and two at the boy's. At the time of marriage at the girl's 
the boy and girl are seated on low wooden stools set on the two altars, 
they are touched by an iron bar which is laid between the two stools, 
and verses are read over them by the priest. After an exchange of 
feasts the boy leads his bride to his house where they are again seated 
on altars. They either bury or burn their dead and mourn ten days, 
and on the tenth shave the chief mourner's moustache. They offer 
rice balls on the tenth and feast castefellows either on the 
twelfth or thirteenth. They send their boys to school and are a 
steady people. 

TTllBettled Tribes include eight classes with a strength of 
16,071 or 2*9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are ; 

UtuettUd Tritfes, 1831. 


DniBioH. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total, 

Bends or B&moshls . 

S21t 

3042 

b 

Bh&mt&s . 

16 

19 

s> 

BhiU . 

68 

2 

70 

KslkAdis . 

798 

836 

1629 

K&tavdii 

S3 

6 

38 

PhinsephrdhU. 

S05 

200 

SOS 

Vadirs . 

S<>89 

2044 

4183 

V*nJ4rlf . 

1864 

1644 

3306 

Total ... 

i-m 

7792 

16,071 


BeradS, or Bedars, are returned as numbering 6253 and as 
found over the whole district. Like Mh^rs Mdngs and others 
who serve as village watchmen Berads are sometimes called and, 
sometimes call themselves R^imosbis. They are divided into 
Berads and Helg4s who neither eat together nor intermarry. They 
are dark and either stout or strongly made. The men keep the 
topknot and the moustache but not the beard. They speak Mar&thi 
with others and among themselves a dialect of their own. Some 
are wanderers, living in forests and waste lands and others who are 
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stationary live in sbaLby grass huts. A few own houses of mud 
and stone walls with flat or thatched roofs. Their house goods 
include a few metal vessels and a few own bulloaks. Men women 
and children eat sitting together out of the same dish. Their 
staple food includes jvdri bread, vegetables, and pulse. They are 
excessively fond of country spirits. The men dress in a waistcloth or 
a pair of drawers reaching to the knee, a long coat with sleeves, a 
shouldercloth, and a turban. The women dress in a robe and bodice, 
and the boys in a loin and sbouldercloth. They have a set of 
better clothes for great occasions. Their women’s ornaments are 
the same as those worn by cultivating MarithAa. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, and impudent. Their most binding oath is taken on bhanddr 
or turmeric. Their main calling is village watching, and they carry 
a sword, shield, and matchlock. Some are husbandmen and others 
labourers. Their women work as labourers, spin cotton, and sell 
fuel and grass. They are poorly paid, have no credit, and live 
from hand to mouth. The chief objects of their worship are 
Ambdbdi, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priests are the village 
Brdbmans. A woman is impure for ten days after childbirth. On the 
fifth the house is cowdunged, balls and millet or wheat flour biscuits 
are made and offered to SatvAi, and in the evening a feast is held. 
The babe if a boy is named on the thirteenth, and if a girl 
on the twelfth. On the naming day women guests cradle the 
child and rock it, singing songs. When the singing is over they 
are given wheat and jvdri and their hands and faces are rubbed 
with turmeric powder; near relations present the child with now 
clothes, and the guests retire. If the child is a boy its hair is 
clipped when it is six or twelve mouths old. Betrothal among 
them is the same as among cultivating Mardtbds. A day before 
the marriage booths aro raised at the bquses both of the boy and 
of the girl, the marriage guardian or devak consisting of leaves of 
five trees or pdnchpdlvis is worshipped, a sheep is offered, at night 
a feast is held, and the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at 
their own houses. On the marriage day the guests are feasted at 
the girl’s, the couple are presented with clothes and ornaments, 
and made to stand on an earthen platform or ota and a curtain 
is held between them. A Brjthrnan, who acts as priest repeats 
verses, rice is thrown over their heads and they are husband and 
wife. A piece of yellow thread, twisted into seven or nine folds, 
is tied with a piece of turmeric to the wrists both of the boy and 
the girl. A cloth is spread on a wooden stool, rice is heaped 
on the cloth, and a metal waterpot is set on the rice heap and 
worshipped. After feasting for a couple of days on the fourth 
the boy and girl are seated on a bullock and go in procession round 
the village to the boy’s house. After a stay oia week or so the 
girl returns, on the fifth of the next Shrdvan comes the 
ceremony of vavsa or home-taking when the boy’s kinsfolk carry 
to the girl’s a present of a robe and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, 
turmeric, redpowder, and betel. At the girl’s they are feasted and 
carry tbe girl back to the boy’s, and after a stay of a few days she 
is taken back by her father’s relations. The same ceremony is 
repeated on Sankrdnt Day in January, when, if the girl’s parents 
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are well-to-do, they send the boy a present of a turban and somo 
clothes for his relations. When a ^rl comes of age, she is seated by 
herself for four days, and, in the morning of the fifth, she is bathed 
and presented with a new robe and bodice. They allow; widow 
marriage and practise polygamy. Their funeral ceremonies are the 
same as those of cultivating Mar&thds. Their headman^called 
ndik or leader settles all social disputes. Berads do not send their 
boys to school not take to new pursuits. They are a very poor class. 

or Pickpockets, are returned as numbering thirty 
and, except one male in M4dha, as found solely in B^rsi. They look 
like high caste Hindus, and speak a mixture of Hindustani Gujarati 
and Mardthi. Their dwellings are the same as MarAtha houses 
either wattle or daub huts or houses with mud and stone walls and 
thatched roofs. Both men and women dress like high caste Hindus, 
the women drawing the upper end of the robe over the head and the 
skirt back between the feet. They have the same rules about food 
as Mardthis, eating the flesh of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deer, 
and eggs, and drinking liquor. When they start on a thieving 
expedition either in gangs or singly tho men dress in silk-hordered 
waistcloths and shouldercloths, coats, coloured waistcoats, and big 
newly-dyed turbans with large gold ends dangling down their 
backs and folded either in Mardtha or Brdhman fashion. Both men 
and women are petty thieves and pickpockets, and steal only 
between sunrise and sunset. They are unaer the eye of the police 
and those who are well known to the police and are aged give up 
picking pockets and settle as husbandmen. They complain that 
the number of non-Bhdmta pilferers is growing and that their 
competition has reduced their profits. Still as a class they are well* 
to-do, 

Bhlls. The 1881 census showed seventy Bhils in Mddha and 
Karmdla. They were probably outside beggars or labourers. It is 
said that no Bhils are settled in the distiict. 

Kaika'dis are returned as numbering 1629, and as found in 
towns and large villages. They are divided into Jddhavs and 
M^nes, who eat together but do not intermarry. They speak 
Mardthi with a mixture of other words.* Their settled dwellings 
are of mud and stone, and they have metal and clay vessels. 
They keep cattle and donkeys as well as dogs. During their 
travelling season, that is from October to May, they live in mat huts 
set on bamboo poles, which as they move from place to place they 
carry with their house goods on the backs of donkeys, bullocks, or 
buffaloes. They are hereditary thieves and robbers and are 
always under the eye of the police. They eat pork, sheep, and 
goats, and drink liquor. Their staple food includes millet or jondhla 


' Details of tho Bhimta oustome are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

» Among the non-MaritUi words are, Jiati for bhdkar bread, telni for pdni water, 
pdl lot dudh milk, tdt for dhdnya grain, gomda for yahu whoat^ 8^a for bd)ri millet, 
ytrai for td^tU rice, mor for daki curds, nai for tup clarified butter, »lidhri for adkfiar 
sugar, balk for gvl molasses, ta for de mve, Ua for juthi no, ba for ye come, ho iorja 
go, od for dhdv run, and nankol mi duUa, for mcy javal Mhi ndhi 1 have got nothing 
with me. 
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and split pnlse^ and on holidays they prepare cakes and rice. The 
men dress like Mardth4s in a waistclothj waistcoat, and tattered 
headdress ; and their women in the robe and bodice. They are 
dirty, cruel, and given to thieving. They make the reed sizing- 
brushes which are used by weavers, they also make snares for 
catching birds and deer, and their women plait baskets of "the 
branches leaf fibres and steilks of the tarcad Cassia aarioalata tree. 
They plait twigs of the same material into wicker work, and cages 
for storing grain, and sell them and beg at the same time. Borne 
have lately taken to tillage. Their favourite deities are BhavAni, 
Khandoba, Narsoba, and Vithoba, and their priests are the ordinary 
Br4hmans, Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
On the fifth day two silver images or taka, some fruit, and a dough 
cake or mutka are laid in a winnowing fan and worshipped by 
the mother. If the child is a boy the caste is feasted, and the 
images are hung round the neck of the child and its mother. 
On the twelfth the child is laid in a twig cradle and named, the 
name being given by the village Brdhman. When the child is a 
year or two years old its hair is clipped. Their wedding guardian or 
devak is the mango and the umbar Ficus glomerata twigs of which 
they bring home, worship, and, offering a sheep, feast the caste at 
least a couple of days before the marriage. They either bum or bury 
the dead. The four corpse-bearers are held impure for five days, 
and are not only avoided by others but do not even touch each 
other. Except the chief mourner who is held impure for five days 
the other members of the family mourn for three days only. On 
the fifth day a nimb Azadirachta indica branch is dipped in cow^s 
nrine, the head of the chief mourner is touched Vnth it, and he is 
shaved by the barber, as are the heads of the four corpse-bearers, 
and their shoulders are rubbed with sweet oil. They feast the caste 
both on the third and on the fifth. They make an image or tdk of 
the dead, set it in the family shrine with the other gods, and worship it 
on Daacura in September-Ootober and on Dwdli in uctober-November. 
They allow widow marriage, the widow during the ceremony being 
seated on a bullock's saddle. A caste council or pinch settles 
social disputes A few send their boys to school, hat on the whole 
they are a wretched class. 

Ka'taydiB or Ea'tkaris, that is Catechu-makers, are returned as 
numbering thirfy-eiglit men and as found in M^haonly. They are not 
permanent residents of the district but occasionally come daring the 
lair weather from below the Ghdts in searcKpf work, especially the 
picking of gronndnnts and return to their homes before we rains. 

Fha'HflOpa^rdhis, or Snarers, are returned as unmbering 405 
and as found wandering over the district. They are a low unsettled 
tribe. The men do not shave the head, and let the beard moustache 
and whiskers grow. They speak a mixture of Gmardti Mardthi 
S^narese and Hindnstini, but ^eir home tongue is Qujar^ti. They 
generally live in huts outside of the village and keep cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, and donkeys. Their food includes jvdrif split pulse, and 
vegetables, and they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress in short drawers, a tattered turban, and short shonlderoloth 
with which they often cover their bodies. The women dress in a 
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robo and oat of doors pat on a bodice which generally reaches to 
the waist. They wear ear, nose, neck^ hand, and foot ornaments 
generally of bellmetal and brass. They are a strong, hot-tempered, 
and cruel people. They are hunters and snarers and are very 
skilful in makinghorsehair nooses in which they catch almost all birds 
and some animals. They prepare and sell cotton cakes and sell fuel A 
few are husbandmen and watchmen and the rest work as daylabonrers 
and beg. Their favoarite deities are Amb^bhavAni, Jarimari, 
Khandoha, and all other village gods, and their chief holidays are 
Shimga in February-March and Daaara in October-November. 
Among them betrothal takes place a day to a year or two before 
marriage. At the betrothal the girl is presented by the boy^s father 
with a robe and bodice and her brow is marked with redpowder. 
The headman of the caste must be present at the ceremony, he is 
given a sum of not more than 6s. (Rs. 3), and the castefellows are 
treated to a full supply of liquor. On the marriage day the boy and 
girl are made to stand side by side, the hems of their garments 
are tied together bjr seven knots, a white sheet is held over their 
heads, and the village Brihman repeats verses. At the end he 
throws rice over their heads and the boy and girl are husband and 
wife. The Brahman retires with a money present, the caste is 
feasted with split pulse and wheat cakes both by the boy’s and the 

f irl’s fathers, and the marriage ends by the boy taking the girl to his 
ouse. They have a headman called ndi^ or leader, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A person accused of adultery or other 
grievous sin is told to pick a copper coin out of a jar of boiling oil. 
If he picks the coin out without harming his hand he is declared 
innocent; if he refuses to put his hand into the jar, or if in putting 
it in his hand is burnt, he is turned out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. The Ph^nsep4rdhis do not send their boys to school. 
They are under the eye of the police and are a depressed people. 

Vada'rs are returned as numbering 4133 and as found scattered 
over the district. They are divided into 64da or Cart VadArs, M6ti 
or Earth VadArs, and P^thrat or Stone VadArs, who eat together and 
intermarry. Cart Vaddrs take their name from their low solid-wheeled 
stone earring carts. Earth VadArs because they do earth work, and 
Stone Vaddrs becanse they queuiry and dress the stone. They are durk, 
tall, and regular-featured, the men wear a topknot, whiskers, and 
moustache, but not the beard. Boys up to twelve or thirteen wear ear 
knots. Their home tongue is Telugu, butwith others they speak Mardtbi. 
They live outside of villages in mud and stone houses with flat roofs, 
and some in huts of cane or mats of long stiff grass or pdnsar. Their 
houses are fllthy, and are surrounded by pigs, donkeys, fowls, 
cattle, dogs, and buffaloes. Their staple food is jvdri, vegetables, 
and pounded chillies, and when they can afford it, they eat the flesh of 
sheep, goats, fowls, hogs, and rats of which they are specially fond. 
They drink liquor but do not eat beel They keep from animal 
food on Fridays Saturdays and Mondays in honour of their gods 
Narsoba and Yyankoba. Their dress is like that of other low caste 
Hindus. The men wear a coarse white turban or scarf, a sboulder- 
clotb, short trousers reaching to the knee, and a jacket. They 
wear sandals and forbid shoes so strictly that any one who wears 
shoes is put out of caste and is not allowed to come back. Their 
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women wear the robe but not the bodice. They have glass bangles 
on the left wrist, and tin brass or silver bangles on the right wrist, 
and they wear nose and ear rings, necklaces, wristlets, and false 
hair. The younger women deck their heads with flowers. As a 
class Vaddrs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly, but 
rude, drunken, hot-tempei*ed, and of unsettled habits. The Gada or 
Cart Vaddra carry building stone either in low solid-wheeled carts 
or on donkeys. The Mati or Earth Vadars dig ponds and wells 
and make field banka. The Pathrat or Stone Vaddrs cut and 
make grindstones, quarry, and work as masons. They are also known 
as Gavandis. They make stone images of gods and animals and 
cups, which are bought by pilgrims at Pandharpur. The three 
classes keep to their hereditary calling. They say they do not 
wish to snatch another’s bread and put it into their own mouths. 
They work as field labourers and sometimes beg. Children, as 
soon as they are old enough, help the men in their work but the 
women generally do nothing but mind the house. They are one of 
the hardest working classes in the Deccan, working in gangs almost 
always by the piece. Their services have been of the greatest value in 
the great water and railway works which have been pushed forward 
in the Deccan during the last ten years. They have worked hard 
and earned high wages, but spent much of their earnings on liquor. 
High caste Hindus touch Vaddrs, and they hold aloof from Mhirs, 
Hangs, and Chdmbh^rs. They worship the usual Hindu gods and 

f oddesses, and their chief object of worship is Vyankoba of Giri or 
'irupati in North Arkot. They worship Mariamma, N arsoba,Padmava, 
and 1 allamma. Among their house gods are the images of their 
deceased ancestors, generally square flat metal plates with turned 
edges and a figure stamped on them. They worship them with the 
same rites as other Hindus, washing them, rubbing them with 
aandal, throwing flowers over them, burning incense before them, and 
offering them cooked food. They have no priests, but ask Brahmans 
to name their children and to fix a lucky day for their children’s 
marriages. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. They make 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and Vyankatgiri in North 
Arkot. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They 
generally marry their boys after twenty and their girls after sixteen. 
An unmarried girl who has a child is put out of caste and is not allowed 
to come back. They allow widow marriage ,and practise polygamy. 
They have no music at their marriages, exchange no presents of 
clothes,^ and do not rub the boy and girl with turmeric. They say 
they used to have music, presents, and turmeric, but gave them up. 
because a man who was sent by one of their chiefs to buy clothes 
for a wedding on his way to the town saw by the roadside the 
lower half of a stone handmill. He lifted the stone and under it 
saw a beautiful naked girl the goddess Satvdi. The girl told 
him to put back the stone. He was confused by her beauty, failed 
to obey, and was struck dead. The chief waited for a time and had 
to go on with the marriage without the presents. When the 
marriage was over they searched the country and found the dead 
man. Since, then they have never used turmeric music or presents, 
Vad6.rs are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
their social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their 
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boys to school. During the last three or four years they have 
enjoyed steady and highly paid work. 

Vanja'ris are returned as numbering 8508 and found in all 
sub-divisions. They are tall, dark, and rather goodlooking, and their 
women are healthy and well made. They apeak Marathi somewhat 
mixed with Gujar&ti, and are an indolent class. They earn their living 
as day-labourers and field workers. They generally live in grass 
huts inside the village, and their staple food includes jvdri bread, 
pulse, and vegetables. Some of the men eat the fiesh of goats and 
sheep, and drink liquor, but the women touch neither liquor nor 
flesh. The men dress in a loincloth and waistcloth, a jacket, a 
scarf or turban, and shoes. They sometimes carry a blanket and 
throw a cloth over their shoulders both in front and behind. Their 
women wear the Mar&tha robe and bodice. They have silk and 
embroidered clothes in store which they wear on great days. Both 
men and women pass their time in the fields and their children go 
to the waste to graze cattle. Unlike other Hindus they use the cow 
as a beast of burden. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satvdi and get a Brfi,hinan to name the child 
on any lucky day between the twelfth and the marriage day. They 
marry their children at any time between five and thirty but girls are 
generally married between twelve and twenty. Their marriage 
ceremony lasts five days and they rub the boy and ^1 with turmeric at 
their houses, at least couple of days before the marriage. Marriage halls 
are raised at both houses and kinspeople and castefellows are feasted. 
On the marriage day the boy, with kinspeople friends and music 
goes to the giri^B on a bullock and they are married, the marriage 
verses being repeated by a village Brdhman. Feasts are given 
at both houses and when the feasts are over the boy goes 
with his wife on a bullock to his house with kinspeople 
and music. They allow widow marriage aud practise polygamy. 
They generally burn their dead, and mourn ten days, offer wheat 
cakes and balls to the crows, and purify themselves. The ceremony 
ends with a caste feast on the thirteenth. They worship Amb^- 
bhavdni, Mahddev, and Rdmohandra, and also non-Brdhmanic gods 
as Maridi, Mhasoba, and Vdghoba whom they generally fear. They 
keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and there has been no recent 
change in their religious beliefs. They settle their social disputes 
at meetings of the casteman. They do not send their boys to school. 
They have not yet recovered their losses during the 1876 famine. 

Dopressed Classes include four castes with a strength of 65,330 
or 12T3 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are; 
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Dhori) or Tanners, are returned as numbering 2058 and as found 
over the whole distict. The founder of the caste is said to have been 
the sage LurbhAt who was bom of an Aygav father and a Dhigvar 
mother. Their surnames are BorAde, Katavdore, Khandore, and 
Sinde. They are divided into Mardtha and Lingdyat Dhors who do 
not eat together or intermarry. In each division families having 
the same surname eat together but do not intermarry. They are 
generally dark with round faces, thick lips, and straight black hair. 
The men wear the moustache and cut the head hair short. Both at 
home and abroad most speak Mardthi, and the rest speak K^narese 
at homa Their houses are generally ill-cared for, one storey high, 
with mud and atone walla, and flat roofs. A few live in thatched 
huta They have a front veranda which is used as a shop. Their 
vessels are of metal and clay and they have cattle and a servant or 
two to help them. Their staple food inclades jvari bread, pulse, 
and vegetables, and they eat the flesh of goats and sheep and drink 
liquor. Their holiday dishes of rice, wheat, and gram cost a family 
of five 1«. to 4«. (Bs. i -2) and their caste feast cost £1 to £1 lOe. 
(Rs, 10-15) the hundred guests. The men dress in a loinclpth, a 
waistcloth, a turban, a waistcoat, a shoulderoloth, and a blanket; 
and the women wear the robe and bodice in Maritha fashion. 
They have a spare suit of clothes for holidavs and other festive 
occasions. They are hardworking and hospitable, but intemperate 
and dirty. They work in leather, cut and dye skius, make saddles 
shoes and water-bags, and till the ground. They are fairly off. 
They are religions and keep boose deities, generally Bahiroba, Bhav&ni, 
and Khandoba. Their priests are the ordinary village Brd.hmana 
whom they greatly respect. They fast on every lunar eleventh and 
on Shwratra in February. The Lingdyat Dhors who are a small 
body are invested with a ling by a Jangam soon after birth. Their 
teacher or guru who is a Liugiyat visits them occasionally when 
each family gives him 2s. 6c2. (Rs. 1^) in cash. Some well-to-do 
families give more, and also hold caste dinners in his honour. 
Except the Lingdyats, Dhora hold their women impure for ten days 
after childbirth. In their customs they differ little from Mar&tb^. 
Their guardian or devah is formed of the branches of five trees or 
pdnehpdlvis, which they tie to a post in the marriage booth. At 
the time of marriage the boy is made to stand on a ^ndstone and 
the girl facing him in a basket on a coil of thick plough rope, 
belonging to her father's field. A quilt is held between them, 
the Br^man priest utters some words and throws grains of rice 
over their heads, and they are husband and wife. They are then 
seated on an earthen altar in the marriage hall, and, to keep off evil, 
married women draw near and each in turn takes a few rice grains 
in her hands and throws them over the boy^s and the girl's head, body, 
knees, and feet. The hems of their garments are knotted together 
and they are taken on a bullock to the village Mdruti, and thence 
to the boy’s. They allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. 
They either bury or burn the dead, and mourn ten days. The chief 
mourner shaves his moustache and the body is carried on the 
shoulders of two bearers in a blanket or coarse cloth slung on a pole. 
Lingdyat Dhors as a rule buiy the ^ead, do not sh'ave the 
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mourtter^s mouataclie, and observe no mourniiig. Their headman 
is called Mheiar and their social diapates are setued at caste meet¬ 
ings. They do not send their boys to school. They are well-to-do, 
liring in comfort and laying by. 

Halalkhors, or Scavengers, are retnmed as nambering thirty- 
eight and as found in all municipal towns. They are Hindustanis and 
have come into the district since the establishment of municipalities 
for whom they work as night-soil men. They are tall dark and 
thin, and the men wear the moustache, beard, and whiskers. They 
sraak Hindustani. Their houses are like those of poor cultivating 
Mardbh^s, and they have metal and earthen vessels and cots. They 
keep cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, and eat the flesh of sheep, goats, 
fowls, cows, and hares, and drink liq^uor. A iamily of five spends 
10s. io 14s. (Bs. 5-7) a month on food, and a caste feast costs them 
about £6 (Us. 60) the hundred guests. At their feasts they 
use large quantities of flesh and liquor. The men dress in short 
trousers, a waistoloth, a coat, a jacket, and a turban or headscarf. 
The women wear the Mar^tha robe and bodice, and like Mar&tha 
women, when at work, they tuck the end of the robe back between 
tbe feet. A family of five spends about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on 
clothes. Their women wear neck, nose, and ear ornaments, and glass 
bangles ou their wrists. Most of them have spare clothes in store. 
They sometimes have sets of silver masks or tdki in their houses 
which they worship without the help of any priest. Their priests 
are ordinary village Brahmans, who during the marriage stand at 
a distance and repeat the texts. They have a caste council; a few 
of them sand their boys to school, and they are a steady class. 

Ma'ngS are returned as numbering 19,233 or 3‘6 per cent of 
the Hindu population and as found all over the district. According 
to their tradition they are descended from J&mbrishi, and their 
ancestors came into Pandharpur at the same time as the god 
Vithoba They say that their high priest or chief Dakalvdr, who 
lives in KArwdr in North Kduara, knows their whole history and 
occasionally visits them. They are divided into M&ngs proper, 
Ming G^irudis, Pend M4ngs, Holdr M4ngs, Moohi M^ngs, and 
Dakalv&rs. Of these the first are considered the highest, and 
their leavings are eaten by Hol&rs and Dakalv^rs. The Dakalvdrs say 
they are the highest branch of M4ng3 and that the others profess to 
despise them to punish the Dakalvdrs because they refused to touch 
the other Md,ngs. This story seems unlikely as Dakalv^rs eat 
the leavings of M&ugs. and N&de Mdngs and no M&ug will touch 
them. They are not allowed to drink water from a well or stream 
used by Mdngs, but most take water from other Mdngs. At the 
game time some sanctity or power attaches to the Dakalv^rs as no 
Maug will ever swear falsely by a Dakalv&r. As a class Milngs are 
tall, some of them as much as six feet high, dark, and strongly made, 
and the white of their eyes is gen^^ly bloodshot. Most of the 
men wear the top-knot and the moustache, whiskers, and beard. 
Some men wear a tuft over each ear and no top-knot. They generally 
speak Marathi both at home and abroad. Sometimes among 
themselves at home they speak a language known as pdroshi or out of 
use which is unintelligible to a Mar^tna stranger. Their Marathi 
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accent and intonation are rougli and coarse. They live by them- 
selves in a quarter known as the M^ngvdda^ separate from the 
Mhdrs, the hereditary rivals and enemies of their tribe. Their 
dwellings are generally thatched huts, though some own houses of 
the better sort with walls of earth and stone. The Mang Gdrudis 
or snake-charmers being a wandering class of jugglers have no 
fixed dwellings and live under a stretched canvas-like awning some¬ 
what like a tent tied to pegs on the ground. They keep dogs 
and use donkeys and buffaloes as pack animals, The Mangs too 
keep donkeys, buffaloes, cows, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their staple 
food is jvdri bread, vegetables, and pounded chillies, and they also 
eat the flesh of goats, sheep, dead cattle,, and pork, but not of cows 
like the Mhars. On holidays they prepare dishes of gram cakes 
mixed with molasses. At caste feasts they drink kardai Cartha- 
mus tinotorius oil in large quantities, the feast costing 6s. to Ss. 
(Rs. 3-4) the hundred guests. They, have one-fourth share in 
every head of cattle that dies, while the Mhars have three-fourths 
and besides own the skin and horns. Their dress is the same 
as that of their neighbours the Mhdrs. They are passionate, re¬ 
vengeful and cruel, as the common expression Mang hridayi, or cruel 
hearted, shows. They are greatly feared as sorcerers, and are sturdy, 
fit for hard work, and trusty village servants. They are hard¬ 
working, unthrifty, dirty, and fond of pleasure and drink. All 
classes of Hindus from the highest to the lowest employ Mdngs to 
punish an enemy by sending an evil spirit at him or else to 
overcome hostile charms, and, when some member of the family is 
possessed and does not speak, to find out and punish the witch 
that has possessed him. A mixture of chillies, part of a horse^a 
leg or par near the knee, and hog’s dung are burnt; and the face 
of the possessed person is held over the fumes. Then the spirit 
that is in the sick begins to apeak through his mouth and tells who 
and what he is. 

Mangs make thin cord or chardte of ambdda Hibiscus cannabinus 
or hemp and of kekti or Sweet Pandanus, ropes, date brooms, 
slings for hanging pots in, and also slings for throwing stones 
with, and bullock-yoke straps, They are carpenters, bricklayers, 
musicians, songsters, beggars, labourers, sellers of cowdung cakes 
grass and firewood, scavengers, and hangmen. Several of them 
are village watchmen and guides while others keep to their former 
trade of robbing and plundering. Like ChdmbhArs and Mhars, 
Holers make shoes, slippers, whips, water-bags, saddles, harness, 
and horses^ grain-hags. Dakalvars breed peacocks and are astro¬ 
logers, going about with calendars and Purdns. They beg only at 
the houses of M£nga, because they say they have a claim on Mdngs 
who are their religious followers, and therefore they do not eat or 
drink with any other caste, Mangs rank lowest among Hindus and 
will take food fcam any caste except Bhangis. Mdngs do not eat 
from the hands of twelve castes of which the only ones the ShoMpur 
MdngB know are Ghadshis, Jingars, Mhflrs, and Buruds. They 
are not a religious people. Their chief deities are Amb4bdi, Jotiba, 
Khandoba,Mah4dev,Mariamma,and Yallamma. Their fasts and feasts 
do not differ from those of Mari-tha cultivators. Unlike Mhftrs, who 
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use the word Joha/r, that ia Oh Warrior in saluting, Mdngs say 
Vharman probably the Persian pharmdn or command to their 
castefellows; to others they say Mahdrdj, at the same time passing 
the right palm to their forehead. A woman is held impure for 
five weeks after childbirth, but after the twelfth day she is touched, 
though nothing is eaten from her hands. On the twelfth the 
goddess Satvdi is worshipped and the child is put in a blanket-bag 
ovjhoU and named, the name being given by the village Brahman 
who is paid or ^ a. Female guests are asked and boiled gram 
or wheat is distributed among them. A month later new bangles 
are put round the mother’s wrists. The boy’s hair is cut at any 
time when he is between one and three years old and relations and 
friends are feasted. They marry their children very young, some¬ 
times as babies, when the marriage ornaments or hashings are 
tied to the cradle instead of to the brow. Their betrothals do not 
differ from Mhdr betrothals, the girl being presented with a bodice 
and robe worth 28. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5), and clothes are exchanged 
between the two fathers. Mang marriages take place during 
Vaishdkh and Jyeshth that is in April May and June, and on days 
when Brd/hmana perform their marriages. Daily for five days 
before the marriage the girl ia rubbed with turmeric at her house, 
and the rest is sent with music to the boy. On the afternoon of 
the third day at both houses a sheep ia offered to the family god 
and slain in the marriage hall. In the evening the boy’s paternal 
Uncle cousin or brother with music and kinspeople goes to the 
temple of Maruti carrying a hatchet in his raised hands, four men 
hold a cloth over his head, and cooked food or naivedya is carried 
with them. At the temple the Gurav or ministrant has ready as 
devaks or marriage guardians,mango,Syzigium jambolanum, 
rui Calotropis gigantea, ^ondai properly saundad Prosopis spicegera, 
and umhar Ficus glomerata branches. The cooked food and a 
copper are laid before the guardians and they return with the devak 
and tie it to one of the posts in the marriage hall. After this the 
boy with kinspeople and music, goes either on a korse or a bullock 
to M£ruti’s shrine, when the girl’s father meets him, and presents him 
with a waistcloth and turban, which he puts on and is led to the 
girl’s and seated in the marriage hall. Then two baskets are taken, 
hides and ropes are placed in them, and the boy and girl are seated face 
to face and a curtain is held between them.^ The village BrAhman, 
who acts as priest .from a distance, repeats verses, and the guests 
who stand with rice grains in their hands throw them over the 
heads of the couple, and, when the verses are ended, they are husband 
and wife. Then they are made to stand side by side on the ground 
and are covered with the cloth which was held between them. 
Cotton thread is passed five times round them and divided into two 
pieces and one piece with a turmeric root is tied to the boy’s right 
wrist and the other piece to the girl’s left wrist. The couple are 
made to stand on an earthen altar or hahule and thrice 
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change places. Their faces are rubbed with turmeric and the boy 
spends the night at the girl^s sleeping with the other male guests in 
the marriage hall. The boy and girl play with betelnuts and beat 
each other’s backs with twisted waistcloths. On the second and 
third the girl’s parents feast the boy’s and their own relations, and 
castefellows, and on the fourth the boy’s father presents the girl 
with a bodice and robe and ties marriage ornaments to tbeir brows. 
They are taken in procession to the village Mdrnti and thence to 
the boy’s honae. Next day the couple are sent round the villagers’ 
houses, and the marriage ceremony is at an end. During the-month 
of Shrdvan or August the girl’s parents carry presents of a robe 
and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, and pnlse to the boy’s and fetch 
their daughter to their house. M4ngs generally bury the dead. 
When any one dies fire is lit in the front part of the house and 
water heated over it in a new earthen jar, and the body is 
carried out of the house, bathed, and dressed in a waistcloth 
turban and coat; the body is then laid on a bier, redpowder and 
betel leaves are sprinkled over it, is raised on the shoulders of 
four men and carried to the burying ground, with a copper coin 
and some grains of rice tied to the hem of its garment. The chief 
mourner walks in front with an earthen firepot and his own turban 
under his armpit, and music, and the mourners follow. The 
musicians who belong to tbeir own caste and play tbeir pipes and 
drums are paid 3d. to fid. (2-4aff.), On the way to the burying 
ground the bearers halt, but the firepot is not allowed to touch the 
ground lest it should become impure, and the copper coin in the 
shroud hem is thrown away. On reaching the burying ground a hole 
is dug and the body is lowered into the hole and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner dips the end of his turban in water, squeezes a 
little water into the dead mouth, and strikes his own mouth with his 
<men hand that the gods may hear and open the gates of heaven, 
Svargi ghat vdjte that is The bell of heaven rings. The grave 
is filled and the mourners bathe in a river or stream close by and 
return to the deceased’s house each carrying some greiss and nimb 
branches. At the house of mourning cow’s urine is sprinkled on 
the spot .where the dead breathed his last, and the grass and nimb 
leaves are thrown over the urine. The mourners return to their 
homes. On the third day the chief mourner with the four bearers 
and a kinsman or two go to the burial ground taking three Jvdri 
cakes, cooked rice and curds, or only milk if the dead is a child. 
They leave one of the cakes at the rest-place and the other two 
on the grave. They bathe, return to the deceased’s house, and are 
sprinkled with cow’s urine. The four corpse bearers sit in a line, 
and their shoulders are touched with nimb leaves dipped in sweet 
oil. They are then fed on jvdrif molasses, oil, and adnja or a 
mixture of wheat flour- and sugar and clarified batter. The chief 
mourner is held impure for twelve days during which he is not 
touched. At the end of the twelve days a caste dinner is given 
when jvdri bread and pulse are served. At night one of their own 
sddhiis or ascetics is called. He pours water from an earthen jar 
on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and the night 
is spent in reading sacred books or singing hymns in praise of the 
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gods. They allow widow marriage and polygamy. They have a 
headman called mhehya and settle social disputes at meetings of 
the leading members of the caste. They levy fines of 2s, 6d. to 
IO 9 . (Rs. li~^) and spend the amount on a caste feast. Till the 
feast is nven the offender is not allowed bach into caste. They do 
not send then* boys to school and are poor. 

Mha'rfl are returned as numbering about 44,000or8'16per ceut 
of the Hindu population and as found over the whole district. They 
are divided into Advans, B4vans, Godvans, Kadvaus or bastards^ 
Soms^ and Tilvans, who except the Kadvans all eat together and 
intermarry. Of these divisions the Sonm, or Somvanshis, are the 
most numerous. Their surnames are Jidhav, Jngle, More, SheUr, 
and Sarvgod. They are mnerally tall, strong, muscular, and dark, 
with regular features and low unintelligent foreheada The men 
shave the head except the top-knot; some wear whiskers, all wear 
the motf&tache, and a tew wear beards. The women wear their hair 
either in a braid, or in a knot, or loose. Their home speech is 
Mar4thi They live outside of the village in untidy and ill-cared for 
houses of mud and stones with thatched or in rare cases flat mud roofs. 
Most of them live in huts with wattle and danb walls. Except a 
few of metal, their cooking and water vessels are made of earth. The 
well-to-do rear cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their daily food is millet 
bread, split puke, and pounded chillies. They eat the leavings of 
other people, and when cattle and sheep die they feast on their 
carcasses. They do not eat pork. Mhirs scorn M4ngg for eating 
the pig, and Mtogs soom Mh^rs for eating the cow. They drink 
liqhor and smoke tobacco and hemp fiower. Their holiday dinners 
include rice cakes and a liquid preparation of molasses. Within the 
last ten years several Mhdrs have become Yaishnavs and given up 
ffesh and liquor. A man’s indoor dress is a loincloth, and, in rare 
oases, a jacket; his outdoor dress is the same, with, in addition, a 
white turban or a cap, and a blanket. Both indoors and out of 
doors women wear the ordinary Mar4tha robe, generally red or black, 
and a bodice, and children of both sexes under seven or eight and 
sometimes up to ten, go naked. Except that it is-somewhat richer, 
the Mh4rk ceremonial dress is the same as their outdoor dress. 
Their clothes are couutry-made and are bought in the local markets. 
Both men and women spend 8«. to 10s. a year on clothes. The women 
wear glass and lac bangles, brass earrings, a necklace of black glass 
beads, a black silk neck-cord or ndda, and silver finger and toe rings. 
The men formerly wore a black thrM.d round their neck, but many 
of them have of late given up the practice. They carry in 
their hands a thick staff about four feet long and with one end 
adorned with bells. They are fairly hardworking and hospitable 
to their castefellows, but they are dishonest, intemperate, glut¬ 
tonous, hot-tempered, mischievous wheu they have a quarrel, and 
occasionally given to petty gang robberies. Mhdrjdticha or J\^dr- 
natured is a proverbial term for a cruel man. They are village 
servants and are authorities in boundary matters; they carry Gov¬ 
ernment treasure, escort travellers, call landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, and remove dead animals. Most 
of them enjoy a small Government payment partly in cash and partly 
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in land, and tliey occasionally receive presents of grain from the 
village landholders. They do watchman^s work by turns, and the 
man in office is called veshar that is gatekeeper. He goes about 
begging food from the Tillagers, skins dead cattle, and sells the 
skins and horns. Besides as watchman and boundary referee he is 
useful to the villagers by taking wood and cowdung cakes to the 
burning ground or by digging the grave when a villager dies, and 
carrying the news of his death to his kinspeople in neighbouring 
villages. Some are husbandmen, labourers, street and yard 
sweepers, and others gather wood and cowdung and cut grass. 
The Mh^lr prepares the threshing floor or khale at harvest time and 
watches the corn day and night before it is stored in a grain pit or 
pev. He formerly received a sixteenth to a twentieth of the produce 
of the land as the grain allowance or haluie^ the corn that falls on 
the ground at the foot of every stalk, and a bodice and robe or a 
headscarf at every marriage at a landholder's house. They are a 
poverty-stricken class, barely able to maintain themselves, and often 
living on the refuse of food thrown into the streets. They hold a 
low position among Hindus and are both hated and feared. 
Except in Pandharpur, their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to defile. In Pandharpur Mhars mix freely with other 
castes, Brdhmans and Mhdrs bringing their supplies from the same 
shop and drinking water from the same pool, Formerly an earthen 
pot was hung from their necks to hold their spittle, they were made 
to drag thorns to wipe out their footsteps, and when a Brahman 
came near had to lie far off on their faces lest their shadows might 
fall on him. Even now, a Mhar is not allowed to talk loudly in 
the street while a well-to-do Brdhman or his wife is dining in one 
of the houses. Mhdrs are Shaivs and Vaishnavs and worshippers 
of goddesses. Most of them are Vaishnavs and worship Bhavani 
of Tuljdpur, Chokhoba, Jnydnoba of Alandi, Khandoba of Jejuri, and 
Vithoba. They also worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses 
and Musalmdn saints especially the ancestral Cobra or Ndgoba, the 
small-pox goddess Satvai, and the cholera goddess MariAi whose 
shrines are found in all Mhi.r quarters. They go on pilgrimage 
to most of the places mentioned above as well as to the shrine of 
Shambhu Mahadev in SAfc^ra, Their religious teachers are MhAr 
gurus and eddhus or gosdvis. They have also Mhar vdchaks or 
readers, who read and explain their sacred books, the Bhaktivijay, 
Dfi.sbodh, Jny^neshvari, Harivijay, R^ravijay, Santlila, and th© 
poems of Jyanoba, Tukoba, and others. The readers also preach, 
and repeat marriage verses when a BrAhman is not availabio. The 
gurus, eddhus, vdchaks and Mhiir gosdvis all belong to the Mhdr 
caste and some of them are very fluent preachers and expounders 
of the Purina. Any one of these lecturers who maintains himself 
by begging may become a guru or teacher. Erery Mhdr both 
among men and among women has a guru j if they have no guru 
they are not allowed to dine in the same line with the sddhus. A 
child is first brought to be taught by its guru when it is about a year 
old. The rite is called kdnshravni or ear-whispering and more 
commonly Ttdnphukne or ear-blowing. About seven or eight at night 
the parents take the child in their arms and go to the teacher’s 
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house, carrying frankincense, camphor, red and scented powders, 
flowers, betelnut and leaves, a cocoanat, dry dates, and sugar. In 
the teacher’s house a room is cowdunged and a square is traced with 
white quartz powder. . At each corner of the square a lighted lamp 
is set, and, in the middle, on a wooden plank or on a low wooden 
stool, is a metal pot or ghat filled with cold water. Another board 
or stool ie set facing the square and the teacher sits on it cross-legged. 
He sets flowers, sandal paste, and rice on the waterpot and takes the 
child in hia lap resting its head on his right knee. He shrouds himself 
and the child in a blanket or a waistcloth, mutters the sacred verse 
into the child's right ear, pulls off the blanket, and hands the child 
to its parents. The priest is presented with 3d. to 2 s, (Re. i -1), and, 
if they are well-to-do, the parents give him a waistcloth, one or two 
metal water vessels and a plate. A feast is given to the teacher and 
a few near relations, or if the parents cannot afford a feast, sugar is 
handed round. After the dinner the parents retire with the child. 
When cholera rages in a village the people raise a subscription and 
hand the money to the headman. The headman brings a robe and 
a bodice, some rice and flour, a he-bnffalo or a sheep, and flowers, 
camphor, frankincense, redpowder, and betelnut and leaves. He 
takes three carts, fills one with cooked rice, a second with cakes, 
and in the third places the other articles of worship, and, leading the 
he-huffalo, takes the carta through the village accompanied by music 
and a band of the villagers. The carts then go to the MhArs* 
quarters outside of the village, whore ia the shrine of Maridi the 
cholera goddess. The headman and the other villagers stand at a 
distance, while a Mhar bathes the goddess, dresses her in the robe 
and bodice, fills her lap with rice, betelnuts, dry dates, and a cocoauut, 
waves burning frankincense and camphor before her, and with 
joined hands begs her to be kind. All the villagers lift their joined 
hands to their heads, and ask the goddess to be kind, and retire 
leaving the MhArs and Mangs. The buffalo is led in front of the 
goddess and a MhAr chops off its head with a sword or a hatchet, 
and touches the goddess' lap with a finger dipped in its blood. 
The cart-loads of food and meat are shown to the goddess and are 
distributed among such of the villagers as do no object to eat them. 
This concludes the sacrifice. They say that the goddess truly 
partakes of the sacrifice, as the food and meat become insipid and 
tasteless. The Mhdr’s priests are village Brd,hmans who do not 
object to act as priests at their marriages and other ceremonies. In 
their daily worship Mhdrs do not require the help of Brahmans. 
The office of religious teacher or guru is hereditary. They believe 
in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. They have noany spirit- 
flcarers or exorcists among them some of whom are Grosdvis who have 
been devoted to the service of the gods since they wore boro, and the 
rest are potras or devotees of Lakshmi, who cover tlieir brows with 
redpowder and carry a whip with which they lash their bodies while 
they beg singing and dancing. They fast on Mondays and on the 
eleventh of each half of every lunar month. Recent changes in 
religious views are confined to tho Vdrkaripanth or timekeep¬ 
ing sect. After the birth of a child tho mother is held impure for 
twelve days, during which she keeps aloof from every 090 except the 
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midwife. On the third dfty a ceremony called iirvi is performed^ 
when fire little unmarried girls aixi feasted on millet or katri made 
into lumps and eaten with a mixture of milk and molasses, or sugar, 
or with curds and buttermilk. On the fifth or pdnehvi day fire 
stone pebbles are laid in a line in the house and worshipped by the 
midwife and millet is offered. On the sixth or 8cUvi day the hole 
made for the bathing water in the mother’s room is filled, levelled, 
cowdunged, and sprinkled with turmeric and redpowder and flowers, 
and wheat cakes are laid before it. On the twelfth day the hdrdvi or 
twelfth day ceremony is performed, when the whole house is cow- 
dunged and seven pebbles are laid outside of the house, worshipped 
by the mother, and presented with wheat bread. Five married 
women are feasted. Between the thirteenth and any time within 
about two months, the boy^a father goes to the village astrologer, 
gives him the time of the child’s birth, and asks him whether the 
moment of birth was a Incky moment. The Brihman tells him 
to offer a cocoanut to the village M^ruti or some other village 
god, and to pour a copper’s worth of oil on him. Tho father asks 
for a name for the child, the astrologer looks up his almanac and 
tells him. The father goes home and tells the women of the hourfe 
what name the priest has given. In the evening married women 
are called, a spot is cowdunged, a drawing is traced with white 
quartz powder, and the cradle is set in the tracing. The mother 
brings the child and lays it in the cradle, in a loud voice calls it by 
the name chosen by the astrologer, and putting her month to the 
child’s right ear says kur-r-r. If the astrologer’s name is not to the 
mother’s liking she calls the child by another name, and the women 
sing songs. A handful of millet, a little sugar, and betel are 
served and the guests retire. When the child is a year old, if it is a 
boy, the hair-cutting orjdval is performed. The child is taken to the 
shrine of the goddess Satvdi, and his hair is either clipped or shaved 
by one of the family who leaves a few hairs on the crown. Thegoddess 
is worshipped, a few hairs are laid before her, and she is offered wheat 
bread and Cooked rice. There is no other ceremony till marriage. 
Mb^rs marry their girls sometimes when they are infanta and 
always before they come of age, and their boys sometimes before 
they are twelve and seldom after they are twenty. They have 
no rules forcing them to marry their girls before they come of age. 
Among them the mdgni or asking the girl’s parents to give their 
daughter in marriage is the same as among Mar&th^. About a 
week before, the village Brahman is asked whether there is any¬ 
thing in the names of the boy and girl to prevent their 
marrying. He consults his almanac and says there is no 
objection. He is then asked to fix a lucky moment for the 
marriage and for the turmeric rubbing. He again consults his 
tdmanac and tells them the days and gives them a row grains of rice 
which he blesses in the name of Ganpati. Each of the fathers 
gives the Brdhman a copper for his trouble. For four days before 
the marriage the parents both of the boy and of the girl mb them 
with turmeric powder, and branches of five trees or pdnchpdhis 
are worshipped as the marriage guardian or devak. On the marriage 
day the boy, with kinspeople mends imd music, goes to the girl’s 
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sometimes on horseback and generally on anoz. On reaching the girl’s 
the girl’s brother or some other near Kinsman leads the boy into the 
house and seats him on a blanket. The girl is brought by her sister 
or some other kinswoman and seated on the blanket beside the boy. 
The ^ests of both houses feast at the girl’s where a sheep has been 
killed in the morning. The boy is presented with a turban, a waist- 
cloth, a ahonldercloth, and a pair of shoes. He dresses in the new 
clothes and takes his stand on a wood.en stool near the blanket The 


girl stands on another stool facing him, and each of them holds a 
roll of betelnut and leaves in both hands. A cloth is held between 
them, the boy and girl stretoh out the tips of their fingers 
till they touch on either side of the cloth or below the cloth 
and the village priest from some distance, or if not one of their 
own holy men repeats marriage verses. When the last verse is 
over the guests throw over the couple’s head rice mixed with the 
rice which the Brahman astrologer gave the fathers at the time 
of settling the marriage day. The cloth is pulled on one side and 
five persons hold it over the pair’s heads. To the hems of the pair’s 
garments are tied rice, turmeric roots, and betelnut, and they are 
seated on the altar or hahule. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the fingers of the five cloth holders, and again four times, and 
each of the two windings is made into a string about a cubit long, 
and the string of five turns, with a turmeric root and a betelnut tied 
to it, is wound round the boy’s right wrist and the string of four turns 
round the girl’s right wnst. Then a married man repeats his 
wife’s name and unties the knot that fastens together the hems of 
the boy’s and girl’s garments. Kinswomen and the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s maids or haravlis wave lighted lamps round the 
couple’s faces. Each of the fathers pays the Brahman 3d. (2 as.) 
and gives him a cocoanut, sugar, and betel. For four days, 
including the marriage day, the boy stays at the girl's and feasts 
are held. On the evening of the fifth comes the sdda or robe 


ceremony when the boy’s father presents the girl with a robe and 
bodice, a necklace of black glass beads with a gold bead in the 
centre, glass bangles, and silver toe-rings. The boy and girl are 
seated on the laps of their maternal uncles and bite the ends off 
betel leaf rolls, and a piece of cocoa kernel is hung between them from 
a black thread. At night a procession is formed and the boy and 
girl are seated on an ox and paraded through the village with kins- 
people, music, and dancing. The marriage is over and the guests 
go home. Either on Sankrdnt Day the twelfth of January, or on 
Ndgpanchmi in Julj-August comes the vavsa or home-taking, when 
the boy with his parents and kinspeople goes to the girl’s, taking a 
robe and bodice, a measure of wheat flour, pulse, and clarified butter 
and molasses. At the girl’s they sre feasted, and, after the feast, 
take the girl back with them to the boy's house. When a Mh^r j^rl 
comes of age she sits five days by herself. At the end of the mth 
day she is presented with a white robe and bodice and the caste is 
feasted. They allow and practise widow marriage and polygamy. 
Mhdrs generally bury the dead. After death the relations weep 
over the dead, lay his body on the thrediold of the house, and 
throw over him warm water heeited In a new earthen jar. The 
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body is shrouded in a new cloth, laid on the bier, and sprinkled 
with, redpowder and betel leaves, and grains of rico are tied to one 
of the hems of the cloth. The body is carried to burial on the 
shoulders of four near kinsmen' who as they pass say Rdm R4m in 
a low voice. The chief mourner walks in front with fire in the new 
earthen jar and music if ho has the means. The mourners follow. 
On the way to the grave the party halts, the rice from the hem of 
the deceased’s robe is laid-on the ground, and five pebbles are set 
on the rice. When they reach the burial ground, a pit five feet 
deep is dug, and the body is stripped of all its clothing, even the 
loincloth, according to the saying. Naked hast thou come and naked 
shalt thou go. It is lowered into the grave and laid on its back. 
The chief mourner scatters a handful of earth on the body, the rest 
also scatter earth, and the grave is filled. The chief mourner fills 
the firepot with water, sets it on his shoulder, and goes thrice 
round the grave crying aloud and striking his open mouth with the 
palm of bis right hand. At the end of the third turn ho pours 
water from the jar on the grave and dashes the jar to pieces on the 
ground. All bathe in running water, and go to the mourner’s house 
each carrying a nimh branch. At the house an earthen pot of 
cow’s urine is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, the 
mourners dip the nimh branches into the urine, sprinkle it over their 
heads and bodies, and go to their homes. On the third day a few 
of the deceased’s kimsmen go to the burial ground, the chief mourner 
carrying in his hands a winnowing fan with two pieces of cocoa-kernel 
and some molasses in each piece. At the rest-plaoo, where the 
bearers halted, they lay a piece of cocoa-kernel with molasses on it 
under the five stones. The other piece is laid on the heaped grave. 
They beat the grave down to the level of the rest of the ground, 
bathe, and go to the chief mourner’s house. The four bearers 
are seated in a line on the bare ground in the front room of 
the house. Each holds a nimh branch under his arm, the chief 
mourner drops a littlo molasses into his mouth, and they go to their 
homes. On the seventh day a bread and vegetable caste feast is 
given. Like Marathd,s Mhars keep the death-day, when crows are fed 
with rice and a dish of molasses. They settle social disputes either 
by a council or jmnchdyat composed of the foremost members of the 
caste, under the hereditary headman called jxitil, or by a caste- 
meeting. Caste decisions are enforced by forbidding the caste 
people to smoko or drink water with the offender, or by exacting a 
fine of fid. to Kts. (Rs,which is spent on drink. Mhars some¬ 
times send their boys to school, but tliey never take to new pursuits. 
They are a poor people. 

Boggars include thirteen classes with a strength of 8979 or 1‘5 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
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BalsantoslliS} or Children Pleaaers, are returned as numbering 
twenty and as found only in S^ngola. They look and speak like 
cultivating Kunbis, and do not differ from them in food dress or 
customs. They are fortune-tellers and weather prophets. They 
wander about tbo streets in the early morning, turn into some 
house, and shower blessings on the cnildi*en always ending with 
Bdlaantosh, Bless the babies. In religion they are the same as 
MardthAs, keep the same fasts and feasts, and employ the ordinary 
village Brdhmana as their priests. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school till they can read and write a little. I’hey are a steady 
class. 

or Tlia^klirs are returned as numbering 644 and as found 
all over the district. According to their tradition they wore created 
from the sweat of Shiv’s brow and were driven out of heaven 
because they persisted iu singing Parvati’s instead of Shiv’s 
praises. They look like Marathds and speak Mardthi. They are 
intelligent, patient, and hospitable. They earn their living by 
repeating the songs called hdnis and kavits, reciting stories, and 
begging. Children of seven and over help them in their calling. 
Their houses have mud and stone walla and flat roofs, and thoir house 
goods consist of metal and earthen vessels. Somo have cattle and a 
pony or two. Their staple food includes jvdri bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they eat the flesh of goats sheop and fowls, and drink 
liquor. The men dress like Mardthas in a loin and waistcloth, a waist¬ 
coat, a scarf or turban, and a shouldercloth j and the women iu the 
Mardtha robe and bodice. They get many of their clothes by 
bogging. Their customs are the same as Maratha customs. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread at the time of marriage. They 
are Shaivs, worship the usual Hindu gods as well as Dhanai, Jandi, 
and Jogdi, and other early and village deities, and go on pilgi-iraage 
to Khai sun Shiddh in Mhasvad thirty-five miles west of Pandharpur. 
Their priests are the ordinary Mardtha Brdhraans whom they 
greatly respect. They have a casto council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school till they learn to 
read and write a little and are fairly off. 

DakariS, or Slaves, are returned as numbering eight and as found 
wandering over the wholo district. They are a dark tall people 
whoso home tongue is Kanaresc though they .speak Marathi witli othens. 
^’hey move from place to place and seldom own houses. They live 
outside of the village under canvas sheds or pals and have bullocks and 
ponies to carry their tents and house goods. Their staple food includes 
bread and jvdri cooked and mixed with whoy vegetables and 
spices. On holidays they cat rice and wheat cakes with flesh and fish 
and drink liquor. Tho men wear short drawers reaching the knee or a 
short waistcloth, a turban or headscarf, a coat, and a blanket resting 
on the shoulders. Some wear a gold finger ring and silver wristlets. 
The women dress in a robe and bodice and have a number of gold 
and silver ornaments for the neck, nose, car, wrists, and toes. They 
are a dishonest hot-tompered people and are generally under the 
eye of the police. They aro beggars, musicians, and dancers, and 
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tbeir women are prostitntea. When they beg they wear belle ronnd 
their feet aad carry a drum and two metal cups or cymbals in their 
hande. Their family deities are Amb&bdi and Yallamma, and they 
keep no fasts. They have a priest or guru who lives in Telangan. 
On the fifth day after childbirth they worship the goddess Satvii, 
and their marriage ceremonies are like those of Mardth^s. They 
allow widow marrit^e and bam the dead. They settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They are fairly oS^ and earn more by prostitnting 
their women than by begging. 

Dauris, or the daur dram*beaiers, are returned as numbering 
868 and as found in towns and large villages. Their surnames are 
Jadhav, Mane, Fov&r, and S^llunke. People with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. The men shave the whole 
head^ and wear the moustache, and some the whiskers and the 
beard. They speak Mardthi at home and abroad, own mad houses 
with tiled or thatched roofs, and have metal vessels, quilts, blankets, 
mats, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies, but no servants. They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their food is jvdri, split 
pulse, vegetables, spices, oil, milk, and rice which they very often 
take when starting on begging tours. They offer their food to their 
gods before eating and do not touch it till they have called on one of 
their Navndths or Nine Saints, and blowing a small wooden whistle or 
nhingi. They give feasts of rice, split pulse, and a liquid preparation 
of wheat which cost them about ^2 (Bs. 20) the hundred guests. 
Both menaud women dress likeMar^thAs, the men in aMardthaturban 
or headscarf, a waistcloth, a loincloth, a coat, and a shouldercloth ; 
and the women in a robe and bodice. They have the peculiar 
practice of hanging a wooden whistle about an inch and half long 
round their necks fastened to a woollen string which reaches to the 
navel. They are beggars, and beg and perform the gondhal dance 
with a daur drum in their hand. After childbirth the mother is 
impure for twelve days, and the members of the family for ten. 
They cradle and name their children on the twelfth. They clip 
the child’s hair when it is a year old laying it in its mother’s lap. 
Boys between five and six years old have their ears slit, and a 
ceremoUy called fcdnchiri is performed. The lobes of the child’s 
ears are torn with a small knife and a clove-shaped gold or brass 
ornament is put in the hole. A woollen thread is worn round the 
neck, generally reaching to the navel to which is fastened a whistle 
or shingi made either of idkli wood or deer’s horn, one and a 
half inches long, and as thick as the little finger. It costs a few 
coppers. Except that the girl is made to stand on a grindstone 
laid in a basket, and the boy facing her in another basket in which 
a coil of rope is laid, the Dauri’s marriage customs are the same as 
those of Mardthds. They bury the dead, carrying the body in a 
cloth or blanket slung on a pole resting on two men’s shoulders, 
and repeating Shiv, Gorakh, Jdde. They mourn three days and on 
the seventh or ninth give a feast called bhanddra. They allow 
widow marriage. In religion they belong to the Ndthpanth sect 
of Gosavis. They keep in their houses metal plates engraved 
with figures of Ambab^Li, Bahiroba, and Jotiba. Their priests are 
Mar&tha Br^lhmans, and they keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
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feasts. Their religons hoase is on the banka of the God^Tari 
and their teaoher visits them once every year or two, when he is 
feasted and is paid 2«. (Re. 1) by each of his followers’ hoases. They 
have a caste council, and send their boys ^o school for a short time. 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 631 
and as found in all subdivisions. They are a set of wandering beggars 
recruited from all castes, and are generally children offered to 
goddesses in fulfilment of vows. Their surnames and guardians 
are the same as those of Mardth^s and they look, speak, eat, drink, 
and dress like Mar^thds* They beg and perform at the houses of 
Brihmans and other Hindus whose family goddesses are Amb^b^, 
Bhav4ui, and Durga, either before or after a marriage or on the 
fulfilment of a vow. The men cover their bodies with shells and go 
begging with a thick lighted torch soaked in oil. They wear a 
long flowing coat smeared with oil and daub tbeir brows with red- 
powder and on their heads wear either a long flowing turban or a 
cap covered with tassels and rows of shells. They are sometimes 
accompanied by one or two men who do not cover themselves with 
shells but carry a one-atringed fiddle or tuntune and a drum or 
samel, and metal cups or cymbals. They tie a number of brass 
bells to their feet, and, while singing, dance, and wave the lighted 
torch away from the house or ^op, saying. May evil go and my 
lord be happyTheir customs are the same as Mar&tha customs 
and they worship goddesses more than gods. Their priests are 
ordinary MarAtha Brahmans to whom they show great respect. 
They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. They send their boys to school for a short time, and 
are a well-to-do c^aas, making much money by singing Idvnis or 
ballads. 

GoSE'vis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 1998 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into BajAran, 
BhArathi, Giri, KdnphAte, Puri, SAgar, Sarasvati, and Tirthaahram, 
who have their religious houses at Allahabad, Benares, DvArka, 
Giri, and Puri. Moat of them are hereditary GosAvis, the children 
of wandering beggars,.but they admit members of any caste and 
of both sexes. They are generally dark. The men wear the 
moustache and beard; some shave their beads, while others 
allow their hair to grow. They are generally emaciated and given 
to smoking hemp flower and opium, and drinking hemp water and 
country liquor. They speak HiudustAni and a few know MarAthi. 
They live in houses with thatched or tiled roofs, or in wattled huts on 
open spots near temples and ponds, and some have cattle, ponies, 
and dogs. They are vegetarians. Except a few traders who roll an 
ochre cloth round their heads, and dress in a coat and waistcoat, 
waistcloth, and shoes, the men wear nothing but a loincloth. 
Their women muffle themselves in an ochre cloth from head to foot 
and wear silver bangles on their wrists. They are sluggish, hot- 
tempered, and greatly feared as sorcerers. They are notorious as 
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sturdy beggars and a few trade in cloth, pearls, and cattle, till, and 
are moneylenders and bankers. They are either Shaivs or Vaishoavs, 
carry images of their gods with them, and worship them whenever 
they halt. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Sat-vdi, and are impure for ten days. They 
shave their boys’ heads, some invest them with the sacred 
thread before they are ten years old, and light the sacred fire or horn. 
Their women are generally prostitutes and they are joined by women 
who have run away from their husbands. When one of the women 
wishes to marry the chief part of the ceremony is the exchange of 
necklaces by the bride and bridegroom. After marriage the ivoinan 
wanders with Her husband. Of the children some of the girls 
become prostitutes and others marry the boys belonging to the order. 
When such marriages take place boys marry between sixteen and 
twenty, and girls between twelve and fourteen. Q'heir women keep 
by themselves during their monthly sickness. They bury the dead, 
dressing the body in an ochre cloth, and burying it sitting with a 
quantity of salt, and, on the head, hel leaves if the dead was a Shaiv, 
or tulsi leaves if a Vaishnav. They never mourn the dead. Their 
only funeral service is on the thirteenth a feast to castefellows 
including the four corpse-bearers. They allow widow marriage. 
They have a headman. In cases of disputes they go to Allahabad, 
Benares, Dvdrka, or other places where their people gather and settle 
the disputes according to the opinion of the majority. Those who 
are traders send their boys to school for a short time, but as a rule 
GosAvis live from hand to mouth and are the most wretched class 
in the district. 

Jaugams, or Ling^Lyat Priests, are returned as numbering 3828 
and as found in small numbers over the whole district. Almost all 
have come north from the Kdnarese country. The men wear 
the moustache and top-knot but not the beard. Their home 
tongue is Marathi, Their houses are either of earth and 
stone, with tiled or flat roofs, or thatched huts, and they 
have copper and brass vessels, wooden stools, and bedding, and 
own cattle and ponies. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
Their staple food is jvdri split pulse and vegetables. They eat froju 
separate pates, which they lay on low wooden stools called odnis, 
and are careful not only to eat every scrap but to wash the plate 
and drink the washings. Their caste feasts of gram cakes cost 
about £2 (Ra. 20) the hundred guests, and those of sweet milk 
£1 {Rs. 10), The men wear a waistcloth, a waistcoat, a cloth rolled 
round the head or a Brabman turban, and shoes; and the women 
wear the robe and bodice. Both men and women wear a Hng in a 
small box or shrine hung round the neck, bound round the upper 
right arm, or hid in the folds of the headcloth. Jaugams are clean, 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and hospitable. They 
are traders and shopkeepers, selling both by retail and wholesale. 
They sell almonds, sugarcandy, spices, cocoanuts, oil, butter, 
molasses, and drugs, and also bog. Their chief god is Mah^^d6V, 
and they fast on Mondays Tuesdays and Thursdays as well 
as on Ekddashis or all lunar elevenths and observe the usual 
Hindu holidays. After the birth of a child the family remains impure 
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for five days. On the fifth evening they offer dough cakes to the 
goddess Satvai, They natne the child, if a girl on the twelfth and 
if a boy on the thirteenth. Either on the fifth or twelfth a ling is 
brought by a Jangam-and tied round the child’s arm hung from its 
neck, or laid under its pillow. The Jangain is feasted and sent 
away with a few coppers. Their boys’ heads are shaved for the 
first time when they are six months or a year, old. They do not 
gird their boys with the sacred thread, and they marry their 
girls between ten and twelve and their boys between twelve 
and twenty. They rub them with turmeric daily for five days 
before the wedding and marry them on a lucky day fixed by the 
village astrologer. Their marriage guardian is a bunch of 
mango and jamhhul Syzigium jamholanum leaves, tied to a 
post in the marriage hall. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans 
who repeat marriage verses and throw rice over the heads 
of the boy and girl. Feasts aro held for five days, and at 
the end the boy takes the girl with him, and visits the village 
Maruti, and goes straight with bis wife and relations to his 
village. After a week or ten days the girl returns to her parents. 
On Sankrdnt Day in January the boy’s people send a present of a 
robe and bodice to the girl. They allow widow marriage and bury 
the dead. When a person dies redpowder is rubbed on bis face, 
and be is carried to the burying ground in a blanket hung from a 
pole which is carried on two men’s shoulders. On the spot where the 
dead breathed his last, a pot full of water is laid, and the mourners 
when they return from the burial ground bring in their bands a few 
blades of grass, throw them on the pot, rub their brows with ashes, 
and return to their homes. On the third day the whole house is 
oowdunged, clothes are washed, and the impurity is at an end. The 
chief mourner takes a cup of milk, and with friends and kinsmen, 
goes to the burying ground and pours the milk on the grave. On 
their return to the house of mourning a milk party is held, and a 
shrdddh or mind-rite is performed at the close of the year. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They fine offenders £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) and spend the amount on 
a caste feast. They send their boys to school till they can read 
and write a little, and cast accounts. They are a steady class, 
neither falling nor rising. 

Jpha'ris are returned as numbering thirty-eight, and as 
found in the towns of Paudharpur and Sholdpur; They are 
said to have come into the district from Northern India during 
the times of the Peshwa, About twenty families numbering 
in all one hundred and twenty-five came in search of work 
and settled near Sholdpur. They are divided into Agdode, 
Ardhaduba, Badgujar, Bam, Bhati, Bhayad, Dasivants, Digva, 
Gadria, Gaud, Gujar, Kapsya, Kativale Mathian, Pathivan, 
Rathod, Sarvativ^le, Shishodo, Sonya Rathod, Sonya Phadya, Suni, 
and Thak. They are and look like Pardesbis and speak a mixture 
of Gujardti and Hindi. Ju food they are vegetarians. They live in 
houses with mud walls and fiat or tiled roofs. Both men and women 
dress like Mardthas. Most of the women wear silver ornaments, with 
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a necklace of black glass beads with one or two gold buttons fastened 
to it. They sell pearls, corals, diamonds and other precious stones, 
and glass beads. They buy old gold and silver lace and embroidered 
clothes, bum them, and extract the gold and silver. Their women 
keep small haberdashery shopd selling wooden and tin boxes, combs, 
glass beads of different sizes and colours, needles, thread, buttons, 
marbles, looking glasses, tops, whistles, dolls, and small brass cups 
and dishes. They worship Khandoba, Mahddev, Satvii, Vithoba, 
Vyankatesh, and YallammaandotherHindu deities, and keep Sundays, 
Ookula»htami in August, and Shivrdtra in February as fast days. 
Their priests are Kanauj Brahmans, and in their absence the ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans officiate at their houses. Women are impure 
for ten days after childbirth. They worship the goddess Sati on 
the fifth day, and name the (ffiild on the twelfth. A few wear the 
sacred thread and generally marry their girls before they come of 
age. At the time of marriage date leaves are tied to the brows of 
the boy and girl as marriage ornaments, and they are made to 
stand on wooden stools, face to face, and, after repeating marriage 
verses and throwing rice grains, they are husband and wife. The 
priest kindles the sacred fire and the boy feeds it with parched 
grain. Feasts are interchanged, and, followed by kinsmen friends 
and music, the boy starts with bis bride for bis home either on foot 
or on horseback. They do not allow widow marriage and practise 
polygamy. They burn the dead and mourn ten days, feed crows, 
and offer rice balls in the name of the deceased, the deceased s 
father, and the deceased’s grandfather. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school for a short time, and are a steady class. 

Eolha'tis or Domba'ris, Rope Dancers and Tumblers, are 
returned as numbering 161 and as found scattered in towns and 
large villages. They have no subdivisions and their surnames 
are Andhdre, JAdhav, Pav4r, and Sankeshvar, who eat together 
and intermarry. According to their story the founder of their 
class was a man who was named Nat or dancer and nicknamed 
Kola, born of a Teli father by a Kshafcriya mother. They 
have no tradition about coming into the district or of any 
former home. Their chief settlement in the district is at 
Mankeshvar in Barsi. They are active and dark. The men wear the 
topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and a few the beard. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Marathi and Gujard,ti, They are a wander¬ 
ing tribe of tumblers and rope dancers. They are of bad character ; 
the women are prostitutes, and all when they get the chance steal 
and kidnap girls. They are under the eye of the police. They make 
the small buffalo horn pulleys which are used with cart ropes in 
fastening loads. They also make hide combs and gunpowder flasks. 
Their women, besides singing, dancing, and prostituting make and 
sell rag dolls. Their daily food con-sists of jvdr'i bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, and they eat most kinds of animal food including 
pork, and drink liquor. Their holiday dishes are gram cakes, the 
flesh of goats and sheep, and liquor. They are a wandering people. 
Except during the rains when they generally live outside of 
villages, they have no fixed settlements and move from village to 
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village carrying low mat huts with them. They keep donkeys 
and ponies which they use in travelling from place to place and 
generally have a watch dog. The men dress in a pair of short 
drawers^ a jacket, and a tattered turban, and sometimes a pair of 
wristlets and a gold earring. The women wear a long rich robe 
worth about £1 or £1 4s. (Ra. 10-12) and a tight-fitting bodice 
worth 1®. 6d. (12 a».) and have gold silver and brass ornaments. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child the mother is washed, the 
goddess SatviLi is worshipped, and either wet gram or wheat is served 
to women guests and children. On the thirteenth the child is named 
by the village Brdhman. The mother keeps by herself for a month, 
and when the child, if it is a boy, is a year or two old its hair is 
clipped, a sheep is killed, and the caste are feasted. As the boy’s 
father has to pay the girl’s father a dowry of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200), two families, if they can, make a double marriage and so 
avoid the expense. Two or three days before marriage a sheep is 
o’ffered to the village god knd the caste are feasted. Next day a mar¬ 
riage hall is built, two earthen pots are whitewashed and worshipped, 
and a bunch of mango leaves is tied to a post in the marriage hall 
called their guardian devkdrya or devak. Tho boy aud girl are rubbed 
with turmeric at their homes and bathed by kinswomen who sing 
songs. On the marriage day the boy with kinspeople and music 
walks to the gill’s and touches her brow with redpowder or 
Jcunku. The pair are made to stand on low wooden stools facing 
each other, and the Brdhman repeats some words and throws 
grains of rice over their heads and they are husband and wife. No 
dinner is given, but largo quantities of liquor are drunk. The 
women dance and sing the whole nigbt. Next day tho fathers knot 
the hems of their clothes together, and taking the boy and girl on 
their shoulders, carry them to the village Maruti before whom they 
bow. They are then taken to the boy’s house, where the hems of the 
fathers’ garments are untied and the boy and girl call each other by 
their names. A largo feast is held, and quantities of flesh and liquor 
arc taken. When a girl comes of age she is called to choose between 
marriage and prostitution. If with her parents’ consent she wishes 
to lead a married life, she is well taken care of and carefully watched. 
If she chooses to be a tumbler and a prostitute, she is taken before 
tho caste council, a feast is given, and with the consent of the 
council, she is declared a prostitute. The prostitutes are not allowed 
to eat with other Kolhdtis except with their own children. Still when 
they grow old their castefellows support them. They bury the dead, 
currying the body sitting slung from a polo on the shoulders of 
four men. On the third day funeral ceremonies are performed, and 
a dish of rice, split pulse, salt, and oil is prepared. Six months after 
the caste is feasted on wheat bread and split pulse. They worship 
Ambdbhavani, Hanumdu, Khandoba, and the cholera goddess 
Maridi, but their favourite, and, as they say their only living gods 
are the bread-winners or bunger-scarers the drum, the rope, and the 
balancing polo. They do nob send their boys to school and are a 
falling class. 

Kudbuda Josbis, or Kudbud-playing Astrologers, are returned 
as numbering 735 and as found wandering over the whole district. 
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They occasionally come to the district from the Konkan and are a 
class of Mardtha astrologers and beggars who wander playing on 
an hourglass-shaped drum called the kudbzid. Their surnames are 
Bhoslo, Chavhdn, Jddhav, and Povdr; and families of all these 
surnatnes eat together and intermarry. They look and speak like 
Mardthds, live in grass huts outside of villages, and keep cattle. 
They eat flesh and drink liquor and their staple food is jvdri, 
vegetables, and pounded chillies, and they also eat the leavings from 
Brahmans' leaf-plates. The men generally wear a white turban 
and rather a long coat, a waistdoth, and mark their brows with 
white sandal. Their women dress like Mardtha women, and except 
glass bangles have few ornaments. They wander from house to 
house and village to village beating a drum. They know how to 
read and write, foretell events by referring to a Mardthi calendar 
which they carry rolled in their turbans, and tell fortunes from 
lines on the hands. Their women remain impure for twelve 
days after childbirth. On the fifth day the goddess Satvai is 
worshipped and a feast of wheat bread and pulse is given. On 
the twelfth day the child is cradled and named, and five married 
women are rubbed with turmeric and redpowder and worshipped. 
The guests are offered boiled wheat or gram and go to their homes. 
Four to six months after, if the child is a boy, except some left as 
a top-knot his hair is clipped. Among Kudbudas marriage is 
preceded by betrothal, the gfrl is presented with a robe and bodice, 
her brow is rubbed with redpowder, and feasts aro given. On the 
marriage day the guardian or devak, which is the leaves of five 
trees or pdnchpdlvis, is tied to a post of the booth along with a 
hatchet, two wheat cakes, and an earthen lighted lamp. A sheep 
is offered to the guardian and the caste is feasted. The boy and 
girl are rubbed with turmeric at their homes, and the boy goes on 
horseback to the giM’s, where both the boy and girl are made to 
stand in bamboo baskets, half full of rice and a curtain is held 
between them. The Brahman priest hands red rice to all the guests, 
and chants marriage versos, and at the end along with other guests 
throws grains of rice over the couplers heads and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Kudbudiia allow widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They bury their dead, the body being slung 
from a pole carried on the shoulders of two men. On the third day 
wheat bread, rice, and milk are laid on the spot where the dead was 
buried. They mourn the dead ten days and feast castefellows on 
the twelfth. Their chief deities are Ambabhavdni, Bahiroba, and 
Shidoba. Their priests are Maratha Brahmans to whom they pay 
great respect. They have no headman, but have a caste council 
which, punishes all breaches of caste nile by fines varying from Is, 
to 2 a'. (Re. i-1). They send their boys to school till they can read 
and write a little. They are a poor class. 

Va'gliya's are returned as numbering thirty-two and as found in 
the larger towns. They are divided into Maratha, Dhangar and 
Mhdr Vdghyas, of whom the Marathas and the Dhangars eat together 
but do nob-iutermarry. 'Hie surnames of tho Maratha Vaghyjts aro 
Chavhdn, Dh^igude, Jddbav, Kare, and Sinde, Like Murlis, Vftghyds 
are children of Marathas, Dhangars, andsMh^irs whoso parents have 
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vowed tbein to the service of the god Khandoba. Both boys and 
girls are dovoted as Ydghyds; only girls become Marlis. VAghya 
boys and girls can marry; a Mnrli cannot marry as she is Khandoba’s 
bride. Vd.ghyds generally marry into their father’s castOj but there 
is no objection to the intermarriage of a Vdghya boy and a Vaghya 
girl. Their children are VAghyds and marry with their father’s caste. 
The child is always dedicated in Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri in 
Poona on any day in the month of OAai^ra or April-May. When 
parents have to dedicate a boy to Khandoba they go to Jejurb stay 
at a Gurav’s house, and tell him the object of their visit. The boy’s 
father buys turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, a coooanut, some milk, 
curds, honey, sugar, aflower garland, and a nosegay, some sandalpasbo, 
and a turban and sash. Then taking the boy, the Gurav, Vdghyas, 
and Murlis go in procession with music to Khandoba’s temple. At 
the temple the Gurav bathes and worships the god offering him the 
turban and sash and 2s. to £1 (Rs.1-10) in cash. He then marks 
the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric over his head, fastens 
round his neck a deer or tiger skin wallet hung from a black woollen 
string and thrice throws turmeric and dry cocoa-kernel over the god, 
twice repeating the words Elkot ghe, that is O ! Blkot take. Ail who 
are present in turn throw turmeric on the god and the ceremony is 
over. The Gurav is paid lOs. (Rs, 5) as his fee and 25. 6d. (Rs, 1^) 
as the price of the wallet and each of the Vdghya and Murli guests 
is presented with a copper. When the parents return home 
cooked food is offered to the house Khandoba and a feast is held 
costing IO 5 . to £] (Rs.6-10) the hundred guests. Vdghyjis are 
considered Khandoba’s disciples, and Manlthas and other middle and 
low caste Hindus bow down to them. They have to go to Jejuri 
once every three years. They beg loitering in the streets ringing 
small bells in their left-hand, singing, and rubbing turmeric on 
the brows of passers-by. Sometimes a Murli goes with them. If the 
Murli is clever and goodlooking the people give, otherwise Vd-ghyas 
get little. Their religious, ceremonial, and social observances aro 
the same as those of Marathds. They are a falling people. 

Murlis, literally Flutes as if instruments on which the god may 
play, are returned as numbering thirty-one and as found over the 
whole district. They are divided into MarAtha and Mhar Murlis. 
The following details apply to Mardtha Murlis. They are like Marjitha 
women most of them plain and somewhat harsh-featured, many of 
them pleasant-looking, and some of them handsome. Their home 
tongue is Marathi and their houses are of the bettor sort with 
metal and earthen vessels and cattle. They keep Vaghyjls in their 
houses to dance, to take care of them, and as servants. They eat 
lish and flesh and are fond of liquor. They wear a flowing robe 
and a tight-fitting bodice; they mark their brows with red and 
turmeric powder, and wear gold amd silver ornaments. Their 
special ornament is a necklace of nine cowry shells. They 
are clean neat and hospitable, but idle dishonest and given to 
drink. They are prostitutes and beggars, singing and dancing 
with bells in their hands. They generally go with two or three 
Vaghyas who beat small drums or dafris. The Vdghyas dance and 
if the Murli is handsome the entertainment is popular. The Murli 
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Bings songs generally indecent in praise of Khandoba, while singing* 
she suddenly seats herself in the lap of one of the listeners, kisses 
him, and will not go till she is paid in silrer. Morlis like Y dghy&s 
are generally children whose parents have vowed them to KhandoWs 
service. Others are married women who leave their husbands and 
even their children, saying they have made a vow to Khandoba, 
or who are warned in a dream that they should be the brides of 
Khandoba not of men. Middle and low class Hindus respect and 
bow before the true Murli who was wedded to the god as a girl: 
they look down on women who leave their husbands and children 
to play the Murli. Girls whose parents have vowed them to 
Khandoba are married to the god between one and twelve and 
always before they come of age. When she is to be married to 
Khandoba her parents take the girl to Jejuri some time in Ohailra 
or April-May. They bring turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, flower 
garlands, nosegays, a robe and bodice, a sash, tnrban, milk, curds, 
sugar, butter, honey, and flowers, and, with a Gurav priest and a 
band of Vdghy^s, Murlis, and musicians go to tho temple. At the 
temple the girl is bathed, the god is rubbed with turmeric and the 
rest of the turmeric is rubbed on the girl. The girl is dressed in 
tho new robe and bodice, green glass bangles are put round her 
wrists, aiid flower marriage ornaments or munddvals are tied to her 
brow. The god is worshipped, the turban and sash are presented to 
him, and the Gurav, taking in his hands a necklace or gdtha of nino 
cowrie shells, fastens it • round the girl's neck. This is called the 
gdtha phodne or breaking cowrie necklace, and the Gurav is paid 
2s. 6d. (Rs.li) as the price of the necklace. The girl is made to 
stand to the left of the god and the guests throw turmeric over the 
god-bridegroom and the bride crying out twice Blkoi ghe, Elkot ghe, 
Elkot take, Elkot take. Her parents give the Gurav who acts as 
priest 10s. (Rs. 6), and each Vighya and Murli who is present 
receives a copper. Tho bride and her parents retire and at their 
house give a feast to Murlis and Vdghyda. When a Murli comes 
of age she sits by herself for four days. Then she'looks for a 
patron. When she succeeds in finding a patron, she calls a meeting 
of her brethren the VdghyAs, and, in their presence, the patron says 
I will fill the Murli's lap, Hichi oti mi bharin, Tho^ VdghyAs ask 
him what he will pay, and after some haggling a sum of £2 10s. to 
£10 (Rs. 25-100) is fixed. If the sum is £5 (Rs. 60) or over, half 
of the money goes to the Y^hya-Murli community who spend it 
in caste vessels and in feasts. With the balance the girl buys 
a robe and bodice for herself, and bedding. She sets up a 
bamboo frame, puts green bangles on her wrists, and, dressing in 
the new clothes sits in the frame and has her lap filled by Murlis 
or if there are no Murlis by married women. She is taken to the 
village 'Mdmti with Murlis, Y^ghyis, and music, presents the god 
with a copper and a betel packet, returns home, ana feasts her caste 
fellows. She lives with her patron fifteen days to a month, and 
afterwards, it he wishes to keep her, he settles with her at 16«. to 
£1 4«. (Rs, 8-12) a mouth. Murlis have house images, generally 
of Bahiroba, Bhav^ni, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Satv^i. Their priests 
are ordinaiy Mardtha Brihmaos. They keep the nsoal Hindu 
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fasts and feasts and settle social disputes at zneetiugs of VAgliy^s. 
They send their boys and girls to sonool and if not a rising are a 
steady class. 

Va^SUdOVS are returned .as numbering seventy-five and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark tall and regnlar-featnredj 
they speak Mar&thi, and their houses are the same as Mard^a 
houses. They own cattle and goats and eat fish, fowls, and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and they say they used to eat 
the wild hog. They dress like Mardthds, the women wearing the 
robe without tucking the skirt behind. The men beg dressed in a 
long orown-like hat with a brass top and sniTounded with peacock 
feathers, a long white coat, and trousera They dance and sing 
while begging, playing on several musical instruments, and blowing 
a whistle.' They train their boys from infancy and by fifteen they 
are expert dancers and singers. Their house deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavtoi, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priests are ordinary 
Mar&tha Brihmans. Their women are impure for seven days after 
childbirth. On the evening of the seventh they worship the village 
Satv^i and become pure. They name their children on the twelfth 
and their marriage and death customs are the same as Mar^tha 
customs. They allow widow marriage, hold caste meetings, do not 
send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Musalma'llS returned at 43,949 or 7’54 per cent 6f the population 
are found all over the district. They include forty-three subdivi¬ 
sions, seventeen of which, all with a foreign element marry together 
and form the main body of regular Masalmdns, and twenty-six of local 
and apparently nnmixed Hindu origin form distinct communities. 
The foreign element includes strains of Arab, Abyssinian, Persian, 
Moghal, and Upper and South Indian blood. It dates from the early 
^read of Isliimprobably as far back as theeighth century afterChrist. 
Under the lUshtrakutas of M^lkhed^ (760-973) considerable numbers 
of Arabs, coming as horse dealers and adventurers were persuaded 
to take service and settle in the country.^ The employment of 
foreign mercenaries under the Hindu chiefs seems to have become 
general, and, by the end of the thirteenth centaiy, the practice of 
engaging men &om the west and from the north was usual. Besides 
traders and soldiers, from the earliest times (640) Arab mission¬ 
aries found their way into the Deccan and spread IsUm among its 
Hindu inhabitants. According to a Hindu tale, a large bo^ of 
Momins or cotton weavers were converted in the thirteenth centniy 
by an Arab missionary Khw4ja Syed HuseinGaisudaiAs, better known 
as Hbw^ja Mnkddm Gesudariiz of Gulbnrga. The conquest of the 
Deccan at the close of the thirteenth oentnry (a.d. 1294), and, a few 
years later, Muhammad Tnghlik^s attem^ to make Danlatabad the 
capital of his empire brought to the Deccan large numbers of 
foreign and Upper Indian Mnsalmdns. Under the Bahmani (a.d, 
1347-1490) and Bijipur (a.d. 1490-1686) dynasties though few of their 
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kinga favoured its forcible spread, Isl£m steadily gained in strength 
by the zeal of Arab missionaries, and by the constant streams of 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians who came to West India to 
seek service at the courts of the Deccan kings. The fall of Bijiipur 
in 1686 introduced two new Musalman elements, one foreign the 
other local. Of the foreign elenient Moghals and Upper Indians 
few traces remain as almost all have probably been drawn to 
Haidarabad the centre of Moghal power. Many of the separate 
communities say that they owe their conversion to Aurangzeb.^ In 
the eighteenth century, in spite of the decline of the Musalmiin 
power, considerable numbers of Arabs were attracted to the service 
under the Mardtha chiefs and the fall of the Musalman kingdom of 
Maisur in 1799 brought some Musalmdn adventurers to the Deccan 
during the early years of the present century either as merchants 
or as camp followers. Most of the mercenaries disappeared from the 
Deccan districts on the establishment of the British power in 1818. 
But the Kdkars, Bedras, beef-butchers, Mukris, and other camp 
followers remain chiefly in Sholapur town and cantonment. Most 
of them have a tradition that they came to their present settlements 
with General Wellesley’s army in 1803, but it is probable that so 
long as the Deccan continued to be garrisoned from Madras new¬ 
comers from the south settled at the different military stations and 
during the last fifty years a small number of Bohora and Momin 
traders from Gujar.lt and Cutch have settled in the Shollpur 
cantonment. 

Except that the men wear the heard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from Shollpur Hindus. As a rule, the 
communities of outside or of part-outside origin are larger-honed 
and fairer-skinned and have sharper and more marked features and 
lighter eyes than the corresponding classes of Hindus. The women 
show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can hardly be 
distinguished from Hindu women. Except a few villagers who 
speak Marathi and Klnarese, and the fresh settlers from Gujarlt and 
Cutch who speak Gujarati, and from Persia and Arabia, who apeak 
Persian and Arabic, the home-tongue of the main body of the 
Shollpur Musalmlns is Hindustani, spoken either correctly or with 
a mixture of Marlthi, Gnjarlti, or Klnarese words. Those of local 
origin speak either Marlthi or Hindustani abroad. Of the town 
Musalmlns Bohorls, Momons, mutton-butcliers, and Momins live 
in two-storeyed well built houses with stone and mortar walls and 
tiled or flat roofs. These houses as a rule have a surrounding 
court-yard, and several rooms furnished in European style and have 
a large store of china ware and of brass and copper vessels. The 
bulk of tho town Musahnlu houses are storeyed and flat roofed, 
many of which have a front and back enclosure surrounded by a 
stone wall four or five feet high. The houses of the well-to-do 
have walla of cut stone and mortar, a frame of good timber and 


^ Almost all separate fliuJu convert classes state that their forefathers wero 
converted either by Aurangzeb or by Tipu of Maisur. It is probable that several 
of these classes are older converts and that they trace their.conversion toAurangzeb 
or to Tipu because these are the two best knowTi of Musahn^a rulers. 
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roofs lined with cemont; the walls are whitewashed every sixth 
month and the floor is cleaned with cowdung every fortnight. The 
poor honaes are built with rough stone and clayj and have earth 
roofs and scanty timber. Village Musalm^n houses are built in 
much the same style as poor town houses, and have generally three 
rooms, one in front, perhaps the largest, is used as a stable for their 
cattle, the middle one as a bed room, and the third as a kitchen. 
Poor town and village MusalmtLns have no taste for European 
furniture. Their house goods include low stools, bedding, carpets, 
quilts, one or two cots, boxes, and a few copper and brass vessels 
tinned both inside and outside. The welLto^do keep a woman 
servant and two men servants, and keep she-buffaloes, cows, 
and sometimes horses. Middle class and poor families have no 
servants but rear cattle and goats. Except a few of the newly come 
Bohora and Meman settlers none eat wheat. The staple food of 
the majority of the ShoUpur Musalm^ns is rice, millet, pul8e> and 
vegetables, with chillies and tamarind. Husbandmen as a rule 
take three meals a day, breakfast about seven in the morning, 
dinner about midday whUe they are in their fields, and supper on 
returning home in the evening. As a rule all Musalmdns take two 
meals a day, h/eaking their fast about ten in the morning with millet 
bread, pulse,* and hot dishes and supping at eight at night. Well- 
to-do families daily eat rice, mutton or beef, vegetables, pulse, milk, 
eggs, fowls, and fish. Almost all Deccan Musalmfins eat more 
chillies than other Muaalmdna. Muaalm^ns as a rule use all kinds 
of usual animal food including beef, but they eschew the flesh 
of the buffalo and the pig. In addition to the two main meals the 
well-to-do men drink tea with bread about seven in the 
morning and some drink coffee at night. Poor Mnsalm&is cannot 
afford mutton or beef daily, but almost all have it on Bakar Id^ 
Ramzan, and Shabebardi and other great days. In spite of the 
religious rules against - intoxicating drinks ShoMpur Muealmdns 
drink both imported wines and spirits and country liquor. Of other 
stimulants and narcotics, tobacco is smoked by almost all and 
snuff is taken by old men. Opium and hemp are smoked and drunk 
by religious mendicants and servants, and the artisan classes, almost 
all of whom are of local descent, use fermented date palm juice in 
large quantities. As a rule most men of the Shaikh and Syed classes 
wear a headscarf or dupeta, a long overcoat, a shirt, a waistcloth, 
and loose trousers. The Labbays dross in the same way as the 
Shaikhs or Syeds except that they wear the lungi or waistcloth instead 
of trousers* Middle class and poor men dress in a pair of trousers 
or a waistcloth, a shirt, a coat, a Mardtha turban, and a pair of shoes. 
Except Bohords and Memana who dress in a backless short-sleeved 
bodice with a petticoat and a pair of trousers, all Sholdpur Musalmdn 
women wear the Mardtha robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. Except the Bohor&s who wear 
a large cloak that covers the face and figure, they have no special 
outdoor dress, but they wrap themselves up in a white sheet covering 
the head and the upper part of the body to the waist, when 
they go ont of doors. Both men and women have a store of fine 
clothes for great occasions. Their ornaments are the same as the 
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ornaments of the Poona and Ahmadnagar Mnsalm^ns.^ Except 
the traders weavers and other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the 
town Mnsalm^ns are somewhat idle, given to drink and good 
living, and improvident; of the villagers, the husbandmen 
espec^ly are hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. Of town 
Mnsalmlns some are tradesmen and a good many are craftsmen. 
The bulk are soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants. Of the 
village Musalm^ns, the greater number are husbandmen and the 
rest craftsmen. The women add nothing to the family income 
among traders, soldiers, messengers, constables, and servants, but 
among husbandmen, and weavers and other craftsmen, the women 
earn as much as the men. Traders aud some weavers and 
husbandmen are welbto-do^ but as a class the ShoUpur Musalmdns 
are badly off, as they have not yet boon able to make up the losses 
they have suffered during the 1876-77 famine 'and many craftsmen 
have to sell their goods to pay debts incurred, as the demand for 
their articles was then very slack. Sameness in faith, worship, 
manners and customs binds the Musalmdns into one body. Except 
the bodies of Musalmdn converts who have either never given up 
or who have again reverted to Hindu practices all are Sunnis by faith, 
worship at the same mosques, perform the same ceiiemonies and 
employ the same kdzia. Among the local converts the Bohords who 
are Ismdili Sbii^s of the Diudi sect have a separate mosque and 
never pray in the regular Sunni mosque. Another irregular sect 
are the Ghair Mahadia or Anti-Mahadis who hold that the expected 
Saviour or Imam has come in the person of Muhamad Hahadi who 
lived in North India during the fifteenth century; and the Wahabis 
who would do away with the worship of saints and with all respect 
for religious doctors. Among the special communities the Bakar 
Kasdbs or mutton-butchers, the Bd-gbdns or fruiterers, the Pinjir^s 
Or cotton teasers, the Sikalgars or armourers, the Gavandis or 
masons, the Dhobis or washermen, and Pakhdlia or water-carriers 
have such strong Hindu leanings that they do not associate with 
other Musalm^ns, almost never come to the mosques, eschew beef, 
keep Hindu feasts aud openly worship and offer vows to the Hindu 
gods. Of the regular Masalm^ns about ten per cent teach their 
children to read the Kurdn. Almost all Musalm^ns are careful to 
observe the circumcision of their male children, and the initiation 
or hismillah, and to have their marriage and death ceremonies 
performed by the hdsi or judge, or by the muUa or priest. Though 
as a rule they do not attend daily prayers, almost all Shol^pur 
Musalmiins attend public prayers on the Bamzdn and Bakar Ids, 
and are careful to give alms to the poor and to pay the kdzihm dues. 
Their religious officers are the kdzi or judge, now chiefly the 
marriage registrar, the khatih or preacher, the mulla or priest, the 
mujdvar or l^adle, the hdngi or caller to prayer. Under Musalmdn 
rule the kdzi was the civil and criminal judge, but, except that he 
leads the public prayers on the days of the Ramzan and Bakar Ida, 
he is now little more than a marriage and divorce registrar.® In 

1 Details are given in the Poona and Ahmadni^gaT Statistical Accounts. 

^ In the town of Sholapnr the kdzi either himself attends marriages or sends his 
deputy ndiit who is paid cme-quarter from the fefoi'a fee, a^one-halTin villages. 
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spite of the loss of his most important functions the lidti holds a 
high place in the Muaalmdn community.' The mulla or priest who 
is a deputy of the kdzif generally appointed by him> conducts 
marriage and death ceremonies at villagers* houses and kills animals 
both for Hindus and Musalm^ns. The MardthdiS as a rule do not 
themselves kill sheep and goats or eat the flesh of animals killed by 
any one except by mullds. The mulla holds a free grant of land 
or is yearly paid in grain by the villagers, besides what he gets for 
conducting marriages and deaths at the villager's, after having paid 
the Jcdzi three-fourths of the proceeds. Most of these mullds are 
illiterate and know only thrice to repeat biemillah or In Allah’s Name 
on the knife before it is used in cutting the animal’s throat. For this 
as a rule he is paid fd, to l^d. (i-1 a.)foF each goat or sheep.’ The 
mujdvar or beadle is either a hereditary servant at the shrine of a saint 
employed by the descendants of the saitt or a descendant himself 
when the income of the shrine is small. He keeps the shrine clean and 
lives on the oflerings that are made to the saint. When the worshipper 
brings offerings to the shrine, the beadle burns frankincense before 
the saint’s tomb and lays the offerings at the top of the tomb. He 
then asks the saint to give his blessing to the worshipper and divides 
the offerings into two parts, keeping one for himself and handing the 
other to the worshipper with a pinch of frankincense ashes. The 
religious teachers of the Shol4pur Musalmdns are called pirjddds or 
descendants of saints. They live at Belgaum, BijApur, or Gulburga, 
and come yearly or once in two or three years to gather their dues 
from their worshippers. As a elms pirjadds are lazy, unthrifty, and 
uneducated, and most of them are fond of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They live on the produce of their quit-rent lands and funds 
raised by contribution among their followers or worshippers, and do 
not preach their doctrines or m^ke new converts. The followers or 
worshippers of the same saint or^tf love each other so well that each 
follower looks upon his fellow-disciple as a brother or sister calling 
each other pirhhdi or religious brother, or pirhhain or religious sister. 
When a Musalmdn wishes to become a disciple of a pmdda he has to 
give a money present or nazrdna of lOs.to £2 10«. (Rb. 5-25) and a 
dinner party to his religious teacher, who enrolls the new worshipper’s 
name in his list of followers and gives Mm in return a paper roll of 
genealogical tables containing the names of the teachers ancestors. 
The worshippers value these tables even more than life, and, 
especially among the lower classes they are buried with the dead 
under the belief that the names mentioned in the tables may relieve 
the dead from the agonies of hell. All Musalm^os except the 
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> Under the 1880 Edzis’ ^ct Gtoremment bare appointed two tizia at SboU^r, 
one for the cantonment and the other for the naUve town and the district. The 
town kdzi has an hereditary title and has quit-rent or jdgir land. His ordinary fee 
varies from 5e. to 10s. (Bs.2^-5). 

^ Before killing an animal a MnsalnUln is required to eitpress the following wish or 
niyat either in Arabic or in his mother-ton^e; *I being desirous to bring into proper 
and lawful use this creature of AUah kiU this bird, or beast; that it mar become 
pure and lawful for us to eat by the truth that Allah is all-powerful and Muham¬ 
mad is his prophet,' After repeating these words the knife should bo passed three 
times over the animal's throat. To separate the head from the neck u considered 
Wrong but it does not make the animal hardm or unlawful. 
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Bohorda and Wahabis believe in sainta or pirs and offer them vows 
when they are sick or in diflSculty. Moat of the artisan classes and 
husbandmen also either privately or publicly worship the Hindu 
gods and goddesses and make vows to Mhaaoba, Satvdi, and 
Yallamma. The ShoHpur Musalmdna make pilgrimages to Bijd-pur, 
Poona, and Gulburga and believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. The chief ceremonies among the SholApur MusalmAns 
are at birth, circumcision, marriage, puberty, and death. Town 
Musalmdna marry tbeir boys between fifteen and twenty and tbeir 
girls before they come /of age. Village Musalmdns marry their 
children earlier than townsmen, and, except that they are leas expen¬ 
sive village MuaalmAn marriages are a counterpart of town Musal- 
m^ marriages. Except that many Sholdpur Musalmdns have ceased 
to perform the betrothal ceremony since the 1876-77 famine, their 
customs are the same as those of Poona Musalm^na. A few send 
their boys to school and teach them to read the Kurin. About 
twenty per cent of town Musalmi-ns, including traders and Govern¬ 
ment servants, teach their boys Maritbi and Urdu and sometimes 
English, Almost all village Musalmins make their sons begin 
to work as soon as they are eight or nine. Meman and Bohora 
boys learn Arabic enough to read the Kurin and also Gujard-ti 
and Urda. On the whole, the town Musalmdns are fairly off and 
except a few craftsmen, the village Musalmdns are poor. 

The forty-three classes of ShoMpur Musalmins may bo arranged 
into two groups, four main classes and thirteen minor classes who 
intermarry, differ little in look dross and customs, and together form 
one body; and twenty-seven separate communities most of which are 
distinct in matters of marriage and have some peculiar or irregular 
customs or dress. The main body of Musalmins who intermarry 
and differ little in look dress or customs, besides the four main 
classes of Syeds Shaikhs Moghals and Pathdns, include thirteen 
minor classes, of whom the W ahdbis are a separate religious sect, 
the Bedras are traders, the Atdrs or perfumers are shopkeepers, and 
seven classes, including Barutgars or firework makers, Kafahgars 
or embroiderers, Kalaigara or tinners, Manydrs or bracelet makers, 
Eafugars or tailors, Rangrez or dyers, and Sutdrs or carpenters are 
craftsmen, and two classes Mahdwats or elephant drivers and 
SArb&ns or camel drivers are servants. Of the twenty-six 
separate* communities six are of non-local origin, of whom four 
Bohoras and Memans from Gujarfit, Labbays from the Malabitr coast, 
and Mukris from Maisur are traders, and two Kilkars or Afghans 
and Pendhdris are dealers in ponies. Of the twenty-one separate 
communities of local origin one is a religious sect of Ghair Mahadis, 
four Bdgbans or fruiterers, Bojgars or millet beer sellers, Tdmbolis 
or betel sellers, and Bhadbbunjds or parched grain dealers are 
shopkeepers, two Bhois or fishers and Kanj&rs or fowlers are animal 
dealers; nine Bakar Kasdbs or mutton-butchers, GAi KasAbs or 
beef-butchers, Gavandis or masons, Momins or weavers, Pinj^iris 
or cotton teasers, Patvegars or silk weavers, Rdchbhards or Kaibharas 
literally reed-fillers that is weavers, Sikligars or armourers, and 
Saltan gars or leather dyers are craftsmen; one Darweshia or wild 
beast keepers are tiger and bear showmen; and four BhatyarAs or 
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cooks, Dhobis or washermen, Haldlkhora or sweepers, and PakhAlia 
or water-carriors are servants. 

Of the four leading divisions of Musalmdns Moghals, Path^ns, 
Shaikhs, and Syede, all except Moghals nre largo communitioa 
whose members are found throughout the district. 

Moghals aro found in small numbers over the whole district 
especially in the town of tho Sholdpur. They claim descent from 
the Moghal conquerors of the Deccan in the seventeenth century 
(Ahmadnagar 1628 and Bijd,pur in 1686). By intermarriage, and 
probably because many of thorn are local converts who took the 
name Moghal from their patron or loader, they have entirely lost 
their foreign appearance. Their home-tongue is Hindustani, and, 
like Shaikhs and Syeds whom they are similar to in look, they speak 
Mari^thi and Kanarese with the local Hindus. The men add 
mirza or beg to their names and the women hibi to theirs. The 
men shave the head and wear tho beard full, and, except that they 
wear a Mar^tha turban, their dress is the same as the Syed^s or 
Shaikh^s. Tho women who wear the Mardtha robe and bodice add 
nothing to tho family income and never appear in public. They 
aro constables, servants, messengers, and husbandmen, and are 
hardworking and thrifty but badly , off and in debt. They are 
Hanafi Sunnis and religious and marr^ their daughters to PathSns, 
Shaikhs, and Syeds. They teach their children to read thoKur^n 
and send thorn to school but are very poor. 

Fatha'ns, found over the whole district in large numbers, are 
said to be the descendants of the Afghdo mercenaries and military 
leaders who conquered or took service in the Deccan, or of the loc^ 
converts who took the name of their leader. The men are tall, 
dark, or olivo-skinnod well made and strong. They shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a turban or headscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The women are well built 
and regular featured and dress in the Maritha robe and bodice. Tho 
men add khan to their names. Their home-tongue is Hindustani and 
they speak K&uarese and Mardthi abroad. The women do not appear 
in public, and do nothing but mind the house. The town Fathans 
are soldiers, constables, messongons, and servants, and the village 
Pathdns are husbandmen. Though hardworking and thrifty most 
of them still suffer from tho effects of the 1876-77 famine. They do 
not differ from Syeds and Shaikhs or Moghals in their social and 
religious customs and give their daughters to and take wives from 
these three classes. They are Sunnis but are very careless about 
saying their prayers. They send their children to school. 

SliaikllS in theory belong to three leading Kuraish families, 
the Sidikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Sidik, the Fakirs 
who claim descent from Umar al F^-ruk, and the Abb^pSis who claim 
descent from Abbds one of the prophePs nine uncles. In fact the 
bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not entirely of local descent. 
The men take Shaikh or Muhammad before their names and women 
add bihi or lady to theirs. They do not differ from Syeds in 
look and dike them speak Hindustani at home. The men shave 
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the head or let the hair grow and wear full beards. The town 
Shaikhs wear a headscarf or dupeta or Hindu turban, a shirt, and a 
pair of tight trousers, and the village Shaikhs a turban, waistcoat, 
and a waiatcloth. Tho women, who differ little in appearance from 
high class Hindu women, dress in the Mardtha robe and bodice, 
and, except the poor and villagers, do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in their 
habits. The men are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, messengers, 
and servants, and are hardworking and thrifty. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are religions and careful to repeat their 
prayers. They respect the kdzi and employ him to conduct and 
register their marriages. They have no special oi’ganisation and 
marry either among themselves or with any of the leading Musalmdns. 
They teach their boys to road the Kurdn and send them to vernacular 
schoola 

Syeds, or Elders, are said to have settled in tho district from the 
beginning of Musalmdn rule in the Deccan. Their home-tongue is 
Hindustdni but they speak both Marathi and Kd,nare8e fluently. As 
a rule Syeds are larger-boned and better featured than tho local 
Musalm4ns, and their women are fair and delicate featured. The 
men shave the head and wear the beard and dress in a headscarf 
or dupeta, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an overcoat hanging to the 
knees, a waistcloth, or a pair of loose trousers. Tho women wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add 
to the family income. As a class they are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworking, and thrifty. They are landholders, religious teachers, 
soldiers, constables, and servants. They are fond of ease. They 
are Suuuia of the Hanafl school, and are religious aud careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey tho kdzi and keep no Hindu 
customs. They have no special organisation and except that they 
occasionally marry their daughters to Shaikhs and take to wives the 
daughters of the regular Musalmdns, they marry only among their 
own class. They send their boys to school and teach them to read 
the Kurin and Marithi books. 

Twelve classes who are separate in name only and marry with tho 
four general divisious and with each other form part of’ the main 
body of Sholipur Musalmins. 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, all local converts, are found in small 
numbers in Sholipur and other towns and lar^ villages. They are 
middlo-sized, dark, and well built, and speak Hindustani at homo 
and Marithi or Kinarese abroad. Except that they sometimes 
wear the waistcloth instead of trousers, the men dress in the same 
way as Pathins or Moghals. The women appear in public and help 
the men in their work. They sit at the shop when the men are 
away. They are clean, neat, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. Atirs 
are dealers in scented oils and powders, but they lost greatly during 
tho 1876-77 famine and many have since abandoned their 
craft and taken to earn their living as constables and messengers. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and their customs differ little* 
from those of regular Musalmdns. They are religious, obey and 
respect the kdzi, and marry with the regular Musalmfins. They teach 
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their children to read the Kurdn and send their hoys to local 
schools. 

BarutgarS} or Firework Makers^ a class of local converts are 
found in ShoUpur town. They rank themselves.with Shaikhs and their 
home-tongue is Hindustani. Of middle height, strongly made and 
dark or olive-skinned, they are clean, neat, and hardworking. The 
men dress in a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, a pair of trousers, and 
shoes, and the women in a Maritha robe and bodice. The women 
appear in public and help the men in their work besides minding the 
house. Barutgars are firework makers and their trade is brisk in the 
fair season especially at Divdli and during the marriage time. The 
Shabebardt holidays also bring them a good deal of work. They 
■work to order, and a few among them are constables, messengers, 
and servants. Their social and religious customs are the same as 
those of other regular Mnsalm^ns. They belong to the Hanafi 
sect of Sunnis and are careful to say their prayers. They marry 
among ordinary Mu salmons and have no separate community. They 
do not send their children to school and are a falling class. 

BddraS, immigrants from Maisnr, are found in small numbers in 
the town and cantonment of Sholdpur, They are converts from the 
great Bedaru tribe of hunters and husbandmen and were converted 
by. and were in the service of Haidar Ali, and are said to have 
come to ShoMpur in 1803 with Colonel Wellesley's army. They 
speak Hindustani at home and Mardthi or Kdnarese abroad. They 
are tall, middle-sized, well made, and fair. The men shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a long loose-sleeved 
shirt, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women dress in the 
MarAtha robe and bodice and do no work except minding the 
house. They are traders and servants and being sober, hardworking, 
and thrifty are well-to-do- They rank with the Pathins and marry 
with both Shaikhs and Pathans. They are religious and differ 
little from other Maaalm^lna in customs. They teach their children 
to read the Knrdn and send their sons to the local vernaonlar schools. 

RafsllgEtrs, or Shoemakers, are local converts found in small 
numbers in the town and cantonment of SholApur -only. The 
men are wheat-coloured and middle-sized and shave their head but 
wear the beard full. The Kafshgar’s home-tongue is Hindustani 
but they speak Marfithi or H^narese abroad, and, except that the 
men sometimes wear trousers, their ordinary dress does nqt differ 
from that of Mard,tha Kunbis. Their women appear in public and 
mind the house. Kafshgara are makers of the embroidered red 
or yellow broadcloth shoes which are generally worn by Musalmdn 
married women for one or two years after marriage. Since the 
1876-77 famine many shoemakers have left their trade for 
Government service as constables and messengers. Kafsbgars marry 
with the lower classes of MusalmAns and do not form & separate 
community. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and obey the kdzi, 
but are not careful to say their prayers. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of regular Mnsalm^ns. They do not 
send their children to school and are a decaying class. 
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KalalgarSf or Tinners, all local converts, are found in small 
numbers all over the district. In look, dress, speech, character, and 
religion they are similar to Kafshgars and their customs are the same 
as regular Musalm^n customs. As a class they are hardworking and 
thrifty and their women do not appear in public or help them in 
their work. They, tin copper and brass vessels and are chiefly 
employed by Musalmdns and Europeans who pay them 8s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 4-6) the hundred vessels. A few are constables and messengers 
and some are servants. They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis 
and have no special organisation. They are religious and careful 
to say thoir prayers and send their boys to school. 

Malia'watS, or Elephant Drivers, the descendants of local con¬ 
verts, are found in the cantonrr ent of Sholiipur. In look, speech, 
dress, character, and customs they resemble regular Mnsalm^,us. 
Since they have found their services in less demand than before 
the British rule, they liave become husbandmen, messengers, and 
servants. They aro religious and send thoir hOTS to school and 
teach them to read the KurSn. They are fairly off. 

Manya^rS, or Bangle Sellers, the descendants of local converts, 
are found in small numbers in towns. They resemble other regular 
Muaalrad,ns in speech, look, dross, and character, and are neat, clean, 
hardworking, and thrifty. Their women do not appear in public, 
but, besides minding the house, help the men in their calling. The 
Manydrs sell glass and wax bangles and deal in hardware, ^Uhey buy 
their articles wholesale from the local Hindu traders and Bohords and 
sell them retail. They are religious and their social and religions 
customs are the same as those of regular Musalmdns. They do not 
send their boys to school or' take to new pursuits. Their calling is 
well paid and they arc fairly off. 

Rafugars, or Darners, descendants of local converts, are found in 
small numbers in the town and cantonment of Sholdpur. They rank 
themselves with Shaikhs and are similar to them in look, speech, 
dress, and character. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and 
are careful to say their prayers and obey and respect their kdzi. 
Their social and religious customs are the same as Shaikh customs. 
Besides darners many are soldiers, constables, and servants. Though 
hardworking and thrifty as a class they are badly off. They do not 
send their boys to school and are poor. 

Rangrez, or Dyers, descendants of local converts, are found in 
towns only. They are middle-sized, strong and well built and their 
women are fair and regular featured. Their home-tougue is 
Hindustani and they are neat, clean, and hardworking. In look and 
dress they resemble regular Mu8alm^,ns and their women appear in 
public and help in preparing colours besides minding the house. They 
dye robes, turbans, scarfs, and constable’s trousers. Their calling 
is well paid and their trade is brisk in the fair weather especially 
during the marriage months and the Divdli and Shimga holidays. 
They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect but are very careless in saying 
their prayers. They have no separate organisation and their 
social and religious customs do not differ from those of regular 
MusalmAns. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. But their calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 
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Sa^'rba'HS, or Camel Drivers, are descendants of local converts of 
the Hindu class of the same name and are found in the town of 
ShoUpur. They are dark, middle-sized, regular featured and 
strong, and their home-tongue is Hindustani. Both men and women 
dress like Mar^thds. Their women appear in public, and, except 
that they mind the house, do not help the men in their work. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, but, though 
hardworking and thrif^, they are seldom well-to-do. Under the 
British Government the demand for their services has fallen, and 
many have taken to new pursuits. Some are constables and a few 
are messengers and servants. They are religious and belong to the 
Hanafi sect or Sunnis. They teach their children to read the 
Kurdn and do not differ from regular Musalmdns in religious or 
social customs. They are a poor class. None of them have risen 
to any high position under the British. 

Suta'rs^ or Carpenters, descendants of local converts from the 
SutAr caste, are found in the town and cantonment of Shol^pur, 
In look and speech they resemble regular Musalm^ns, and, except 
that they do not wear the trousers and that their clothes are dirty, 
their ordinary dress does not differ from the Shaikh or Pathd>n 
dress. The women dress in the Maritha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and do nothing but mind the house. They are carpenters and 
earn £1 is. to £3 (Rs. 12-30) a month. They are Sunnis of the Hanaff 
school but are careless of fulfilling their religious duties. They practise 
all the regular MusalmAn observances and have no special community 
rules for themselves. They do not send their boys to school. They 
are hardworking and well paid but they are given to drinking 
country liquor and are badly off. 

There are two or three Wahabi preachers in the town of Sholdpur 
who try to persuade the people to join their sect. The movement 
has not met with the support of the learned or rich and has made 
little progress. Their converts are chiefly from Mukris, Pendh^ris, 
and a few betel-sellers, all of them ignorant and illiterate. Still 
these converts have received their doctrines with great care and 
readiness and have begun to attend regularly five times a day in the 
mosques for prayers. 

Of the twenty-six separate communities, the four of non-local 
origin are: 

Dohora'S mostly immigrants from GujarAt are found in small 
numbers in the town of SholApur. They are partly of Hindu and 
partly of Arab and Persian origin, and are said to have come from 
Gujardt to Shol^pur about forty years ago. Their home-tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak Hindustani abroad. They are thin tail and 
fair, the men shave the head and wear full beards and dress in a 
white turban, a long white Gujardt Hindu coat, a shirt falling below 
the knee, and a pair of loose trousers of white or striped cotton. 
The women, who are delicate fair-skinned and regular featured, 
dress in a coloured cotton or silk petticoat, a backless short-sleeved 
bodice, and a coloured cotton headscarf. When they go out of 
doors they throw a dark cloak over their head which covers the 
body to the ankles, with gauze openings for the eyes. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in their habits and have a large store 
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of Ohinaware abd copper Teasels. All are shopkeepers dealing in 
English hardware, drugs, and piece-goods, and make tin pots and 
looking glasses. They buy their articles through agents in Bombay, 
As a class they are honest, hardworking, and well-to-do ; the women 
do nothing but mind the house. They marry among themselTes 
alone, and, though they dine with other Musalm&ns, they form an 
altog^her separate community. In religion they are Sbida of the 
Ism^ili sect, believe in the twelve Imdms or saints, and hold in 
^eat respect the Mulla Sdheb of Surat, the high priest of their 
faith. One of the rich traders of their community is appointed the 
Mulla S^heb^s deputy at ShoHpur, and collects the high priest^s 
dues which vary from 2s. (Re. 1) to the fifth of each mairs income. 
They have a separate mosque where they preach without the help 
of any priest. Though they do not associate with ordinary 
Musalmdns there is no great difference in their customs and 
observances. Their chief peculiarity is that their month begins 
with the full-moon and their least and fast days fall a fortnight before 
those of the Sunnis. They send their children to ordinary Mulla 
schools where they learn to read the Kurdn, and teach them Gujarati 
at home. They are a rising class. 

Ga'ikasa'bs, or Beof-butchers, descendants of local oonverts, are 
found in small numbers in the ShoUpur cantonment. They say 
their forefathers were converted by Tipu Sultan (1783-1799) and 
came to ShoWpur with General Wellesley^s camp. Their home- 
tongue is Hindust^-ni, Except that they wear the beard full, in look 
and dress beef-butchers resemble mutton-butchers. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in selling 
beef. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. 
They kill both cows and buffaloes buying cows at £1 to £1 10^. 
(Rs. 10-16) each and buffaloes at 1 Os. to £1 (Ra 6 -10), They have 
fixed shops and sell beef to Musalmdns and Christians, and buffalo 
flesh to a few Christians and Musalm^ns and to Mhdrs, Bhangis, 
Mdngf, and other low-caste Hindus, They sell cow beef at to 
3d, (1-2as.) a pound and buffalo beef at fd. to l^d. (4-la.) a pound. 
They sell the hides to the local Chdmbhdrs. They are hardworking 
bat extremely fond of date palm juice, and are seldom well-to-do. 
They have no separate organisation and their customs are the same 
as those of ordinary Musalmdns, They belong to the Hanafi school 
of Sunnis in name only as they are said to be very careless in repeat¬ 
ing their prayers. They are illiterate themselves, and do not send 
their chil^en to school, and are a poor class, 

Dffehina'llS, ^ properly Momins or Believers, immigrants from 


1 The Cutch Mebmins through whom probably the Halai Mohm&ns changed their 
faith are amid to have been converted to IsUm in Sind in 1422 by an Arab missionary 
named Yvaufudin a descendant of the celebrated saint Mohidin Jilani commonly 
knovn aa the saint of saints or pirdn pir. Yusufudin succeeded at first in winning 
over two leading men of the lx)h4na caste named Hansr^j and Stindarji, and a Wge 
number of Lohands the friends and relations of the two followed them and thus 
a separate community was formed with Sundarji or Adamji as he was call^ after hia 
conversion at their head. About a handred and twenty years alter, in 1514, a 
large body of Musalmiinii moved from Sind to Cutch which since then has become the 
he^-rjuarters of the M^m&ns or Momins. 
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Catch have two bouses in ShoUpur town. They are chiefly descended 
from converts of the Cutoh Lohdna caste and are said to have 
come to ShoUpar from Bombay within the last sixty years. 
Their home-tongue is a mixture of Cutchi and Hindustani and they 
speak Hindustdni abroad. They are tall> fair, and well made. The 
men shave the head and wear the heat'd fall. They dress in a 
headscarf, a long overcoat, a waistcoat, a long shirt falling to the 
knees, and a pair of loose trousers. Their women are delicate, fair, 
and regular featured, and dress in a headscarf, a long silken shirt 
falliug to the ankles, and a pair of loose silk trousers. They seldom 
wear the bodice. They do not appear in public, and mind the 
house only. As a class they are clean, neat, and hardworking and 
deal in English cloth, furniture, and other Europe articles. They 
marry among themselves only, and form a distinct community hut 
have no separate class organisation and no headman. They respect 
and obey the kdzi of the ordinary Musalmdns and associate with 
them in every respect. They are Sunnis of the Hanafl school and 
are careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to 
read the Kurin. Many men learn to read and write Marithi, but 
none of them knows English, but as a class they are hardworking 
and thrifty and as their calling is well paid they are a well-to-do 
and rising class, 

Mukria said to mean Deniers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole district. They are immigrants from Maisur and are said 
to be descendants of Hindus of the Lamin tribe who were converted 
by Tipu Sultin (1785 -1799). They call themselves Patins or people 
from Seringapatam and seem to have got the name Mukris or Deniers 
for their proverbial dishonestyThey say they came to Sholipur 
with General Wellesley’s army in 1803.* Their home-tongue is 
Hindustani. They are tall, dark, strong, and regular featured. 
The men wear full beards and dress in a loosely tied particoloured 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. The women who are tall like- the men but fairer and 
thinner, except that the old women among them wear a Mardtha 
robe and bodice, dress in a headscarf, a bodice, and a striped cotton 
petticoat; they are clean and neat, appear in public and mind the 
bouse only. The men have no taste for showy famitnro and deal 
in com, sugar, molasses, and other groceries, which they buy whole¬ 
sale and sell retail. They are proverbial cheats, and being 
hardworking and thrifty are well-to-do. They form a separate 
community with a headman called diattdhari generally chosen 
by the caste people from among the richer families. The 
chaudhari punishes breaches of social rules with fines and caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafl school and respect and obey 


^ Regarding the origin of these people the atoty i* told that « servant of Tipn 
Snlt&n bought a quarter or man of com from a Mukri and found 10 lbs, (5 ahersi 
less on weighing it at home. He brought the fact to the notice of the Sult^ who 
sent for the com dealer and demanded an explanation. The Mukri denied tli» 
fact and made the full weight in the presence of the king who had twice weighed 
the com before and -had found it shorii. The king was embarrassed and hod nothing 
to against the man, and gave him the name Denier. 

^ ^ese and other classes probably came with General Munro in 1818 not In 1803> 
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the lidzi of the regular Maaalm4ns, They teach their boys to read 
and write Mardthi. Besides as corn dealers they serve as coustablesj 
contractors, messengers, and servants. They aro a rising class. 

The twenty separate communities of local origin are: 

Ba'gba'ns, literally gardeners or fruiterers, all descended from 
local Kunbis are found in large numbers in towns and largo 
villages. In speech and look they resemble ordinary Musalmdna, and, 
except that they do not wear trousers, their daily dress is the 
same as the regular Musalman dress. The women wear the Mardtha 
robe and a bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
calling. As a class Bdgbdns are dirty, but hardworking, honest, 
orderly, and thrifty, and are fruit and vegetable sellers. A few among 
them are well-to-do but many of them are in debt. They nominally 
belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis but j«*actically are Hindus 
worshipping regular Hindu gods, keeping the Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and eschewing beef. They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community with a headman chosen from among 
their richest families. The head with the consent of the majority of 
the castemen punishes breaches of social rules with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits, and are a falling class, 

Bakar Easalbs, or Mutton-butc^^ers, descended from converts of 
the Lad Kasdb caste, are found in large numbers all over the district. 
They trace their conversion partly to Aurangzeb and partly to Tipu 
SultAn of Maisur. They are said to have come to Sholapur with 
the army of General Wellesley, but are more likely to have come 
with General Munro in 1818. They have two subdivisions K^mUs 
or blanket-wearers and Kaundas or quilt-wearers. Kdmld.s found in 
the Deccan and Karn^itak wprk as butchers only while the Kaundds 
are found only in the Nizdm’s country and are called Ohaknavdlas 
Or boiled mutton sellers. The ShoMpur K^,mlds speak Hindustani 
at home and Marathi or Kdnarese abroad. The men shave the head 
and either shave the beard or wear it short. A few wear gold 
earrings, a little larger than women’s earrings, and dress in a 
turban, a waistcoat, a waistcloth, or a pair of tight trousers. The 
women wear the MarAtha robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help in selling mutton. Both men and women are dirty and untidy, 
but hardworking and thrifty. They have fixed shops and never 
hawk flesh about the streets. As a class they are orderly, honest, 
and well-to-do. Except that-they ask the kdzi to register their 
marriages or employ him at their deaths, they never perform any 
Muaalmdn rites or associate with other Musalm&us. They keep all 
Hindu fasts and feasts, hold beef-butchers in contempt, and eschew 
beef. Their names are the same as Hindu names and they form a 
separate community under their headman or pdtil who settles social 
disputes with the consent of the majority of the caste. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, live in comfort 
and lay by, 

BliadbhilZlJa's; or Grain Parchers, are found in small numbers in 
all towns and large villages. They are dark, strong, and well built, 
and, except that they wear the beard, in look spee^ and dress they 
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resemble Upper Indians or Pardesbis. Tbe women wear a Mardtha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in parching grain. As 
a class they are dirty and untidy but orderly* and hardworking. 
Though many of them are thrifty, as a class Bhadbhuujda live from 
hand to mouth. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but seldom 
say their prayers, and their customs are a mixture of Hindu and 
Musalmdn rites. They marry only among themselves and have 
a well organised union under their headman who is chosen from 
among the richest families. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks caste rules. They differ from ordinary Musalm&ns in 
eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts, and offering vows to Hindu 
gods. They respect and obey the hdzi whom they employ to 
register their marriages and sometimes to settle their caste disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
Besides as grain parchers they earn their living as servants and 
labourers and are a poor class. 

Bojgars, or Boj or Millet Beer Sellers, local converts of the Bhoi 
caste, are scattered in small numbers over the district. They speak 
Hindustani at home and Mard<thi or Kdnareae abroad. They are 
dark spare tall and rough featured, shave the head, and wear the 
beard full. Tbe men dress in a Maritha turban, a shirt, a coat, 
and a waistoloth, and the women in the Mardtha robe and bodice. 
The women appear in public, but mind the house only. As a class 
Bojgars are clean and neat in their habits but are given to smoke 
hemp flower and drink liquor and sell millet beer at their fixed 
shops. Besides at liquor shops the men and women work as 
labourers. Some among the men are fishers and palanquin bearers. 
They are careless of the future, spend what they daily earn, and 
are poorly clad and generally in debt. They are Sunnis of the Hanafl 
sect and though careless in saying their prayers they obey and respect 
tbe kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They marry 
among themselves and form a distinct community under a headman 
chosen from among the oldest and richest families. They have a 
caste council. They are unlettered themselves and do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Bhois, or Fishers and Palanquin Bearers, descended from local 
converts of the Hindu tribe of the same name, are found over the 
whole district. They speak Hindastdni among themselves and 
MarAthi or Kdnarese with others. The men are dark, middle-sized, 
and well made, shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Mardtha turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women are 
fairer than the men, wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public but do not add to the family income, As a class Bhois 
are dirty and untidy. The men are palanquin bearers but except on 
marriage occasions among the Musalmdns tbe demand for their ser¬ 
vices has ceased since the time of the opening of roads and railways. 
As a class they are badly off. Some among them have become millet 
beer sellers, fishers, constables, messengers, and servants. They 
are hardworking but given to drink. They marry among themselves 
or with Bojgars and form a separate community. They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef* and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
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Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, they seldom pray or keep 
Musalm^ customs. They obey and respect the kdzi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Bhatya'ra's, or Cooks, probably descended from lot^l converts, 
are found in small numbers over the whole district. They speak 
Hindustdni with themselves and Kdnarese or Marathi abroad. In 
look and dress they do not differ from ordinary iWusalmins. The 
women dress in the robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the 
men in their work. As a class Bhaty^r^ are dirty and untidy in 
their habits and are boarding-housekoepors. They have fixed 
boarding houses which are scarcely supplied with any furniture 
except mats and are often dirty. Their customers are chiefly 
travellers and poor houseless labourers and the men are often 
employed to cook Musalm^n dinner parties. They make Is, to 4s, 
(Rs. i - 2) a day and their women manage the boarding house. 
Though hardworking and earning much they waste their money in 
drink and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a 
distinct body under a hetman chosen from among their richer 
families. Though they call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
they seldom say their prayers. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, and none of them have risen to any 
high position. 

Dhobis, or W^hermen, converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers over tho whole district. In look 
speech and dress they resemble ordinary Musalm^ns and their social 
and religious customs aro the same as Musalmiu customs. Their 
women appear in public and help the men in washing clothes. As 
a class Dhobis are clean and neat, hardworking, sobor, and thrifty. 
Tho men make 12s, to 16s. (Rs. 6 -18) a month but many are given 
to drinking dato-palm juice and are seldom well-to-do. They have 
a headman and a caste council and marry among themselves only. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi sect but they never say their prayers 
and have strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef and keeping Hindu 
feasts and making vows to Hindu gods. They do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

GavandiS, or Kadiaa, local converts of the caste of the same 
name, aro found in small numbers in towns and large villages. They 
speak Hindustdni at home and MarAthi abroad. They are strong 
dark and well made. Tho men shave the head but wear the beard 
and dress in a Mardtha turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. Tho 
women who are generally of middle height and fairer than the men 
wear a robe and bodice and appear in public but do not work except 
minding tho house. Both men and women are dirty and untidy but 
hardworking. They are stone masons and bricklayers and are paid 

to Is. (4-8 obs.) a day. They marry among themselves, form a 
separate community and have a casto council of elders who punish 
wrong-doers with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They say they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but have strong 
Hindu leanings, making vows to Hindu gods, eschewing beef, and 
keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send their children to school, 
and are a falling class. 
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Gliair MalutdiSy or Auti-Mahadis^ who believe that the last Jmam 
or Saviour has come, are found in email numbers over the whole 
district. The founder of their sect was Muhammad Mahedi, 
son of Syedkhdn of Jauupur who was born in 1443 (847 h,). He 
began to preach at the age of forty as a’saint or wait and drew 
round him a number of followers both at Mecca and at Jaunpur, 
In 1497 he openly called himself the looked-for Mahadi and his 
public career was marked by a number of miracles. After his 
death in 1604 from fever his son with a few followers came to the 
Deccan, and in 1520, Burhdu Nizdmahah of Ahmadnagar became a 
staunch believer in the sect Mahadi. Even now their largest number 
pf Ghair Mahadia are found in Ahmadnagar. Their converts 
were chiefly low and ignorant MusalmAns. Though free to profess 
their opinions the Ghair Mahadis still practise caution or takiydb, and 
most of them are anzious to pass as orthodox Musalmans. They 
speak Hindustani, and, except that they hold that Muhammad 
Mahadi is the last Imdm or expected Saviour and that they do not 
repent for their sins or pray for the souls of the dead, they do not 
differ from regular Musalmdns in look dress or customs. They 
marry among themselves and live in circles or dairds governed by 
rules of their own. Both men and women are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. The women dress in a Mardtha 
I'obe and bodice and do not work beyond minding the house. The 
men dress like regular Musalmdns and are constables, messengers, 
and servants. They take to new pursuits and are fairly off. They 
teach their boys to read the Kurdn and send them to school. They 
are a steady class. 

Halklkhors, or Sweepers, perhaps descended from local converts 
of the Bhangi caste, are found in considerable numbers in Sholdpur. 
Except that they are nightaoil-men they do not differ from other 
Musalmdns in look dress and social and religious customs. The 
women work as much as the men. As a class they are dirty and 
untidy in their habits, hardworking but given to drinking date-palm 
juice. They have a separate caste council and a headman called jpdtil. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings. They employ the kdzi at their marriages and deaths 
and attend mosque only on tho BaJeetr Ida and the Ramzdn dsLys. 
They do not associate with other Musalmdns who look down on them. 
They are considered impure, and are not allowed to read or even to 
touch the Kurdn, They worship Hindu godlS and keep Hindu 
feasts. They do not send their children to school and are a low 
and poor class. 

TTn.Tij n/rft, or Poulterers, probably descended from local converts 
of the Skadar or Pdrdhi tribes, are found in small numbers over the 
whole district. Their home-tongue is Hiudustdni and all are tall 
dark and thin. The men wear the beard and dress in a waistcloth, 
a waistcoat, and a Mardtha turban. The women wear the Mardtha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in rearing and selling 
poultry. As a class Kanjdrs are dirty and untidy in their habits, rear 
and sell poultry, and make hemp ropes and coir. Though hardwork¬ 
ing and thrifty in managing the house both men and women are 
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gfiven to drink. Tho women aro proverbially quarrelsome. Except that 
they say that they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and ask the kdzi 
to register their marriages they are Hindus in religion^ worshipping 
all Hindu gods and goddesses and keeping the regular Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They form a separate community under their headman 
or chaudhari who settles social disputes and punishes breaches of 
social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They marry among themselves only and do not send their boys to 
school but live from hand to mouth. 

MomiHS, or Weavers,probably local converts of the Koshti or SAli 
clasSj are found in large numbers over the whole district. They are 
said to have boon converted in the fourteenth century by an Arabic 
preacher Pir Syed Husein Gaisudardz or KhAv Bunda Nawdz who 
died in 1408 (825 H.) at Gulbarga. The descendants of this saint or 
pir still hold the position of religious teachers or pirjddaa to the 
ShoUpur Momins who call themselves the pirjadds disciples or 
murids and pay them a yearly tribute. Except that they wear the 
beard and speak Hindustani at home, in look dress and speech they 
resemble the Hindu weavers, and their women appear in public and 
help in weaving. Both men and women as a rule are dirty and 
untidy, but honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are weavers and 
use English yarn as it is cleaner and finer than local hand-made yarn. 
The well-to-do among them employ servants to work under them. 
They sell their goods to cloth merchants in Sholdpur or go hawking 
them from place to place. Except during the rains their work is 
constant. Their goods are in great demand especially during the 
marriage seasons from January to June. They work both day and 
night with short intervals for food and rest. Owing to the reduced 
condition of the Sholapur people in consequence of the 1876-77 
famine, Momins’ goods arc not in so much demand as they once were, 
and though hardworkingthoy are given to date palm juicedrinkingand 
are badly off. The women work as much as the men and mind the 
house. They marry among themselves and form a separate body 
under their headman or chaudhari who is chosen from among their 
rich and well-to-do families, and punishes breaches of social rules 
with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect and though seldom careful to say their 
prayers, they obey the hizi and perform all the leading Masalm4,n 
ceremonies. They pay great respect to the Gulbarga saint by whom 
their forefathers were converted to Islam and to his descendants. 
They pay them yearly dues and bury a roll of written paper contain¬ 
ing the pedigree of the saint with their dead under the belief that 
the angels of death Munkir and Nakir will cease to tease the spirit 
of the dead when they see the naper. A few among them teach 
their boys to read the KurAn and send their boys to school. Two 
Momins are employed as English clerks and one rich Momin is a 
Municipal Commissioner at Sholapur, 

PaklialisorWaterCarriers,probably descended from local converts 
from the Hindu caste of the same name, are found in small numbers 
in towns only. Except that they wear a heavy gold earring, the 
Pakhdlis do not differ from ordinary Musalmdns in dress, look, speech, 
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and cuBtoma. The women appear in public, mind the house, and 
help the men in their work. As a rule Pakhd.lia are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and orderly. They are water-suppliers and carry 
water in leather bags on their bullocks* back. They are employed 
by PArsis, Musalmlns, and Europeans, but their calling is poorly 
paid and many of the men are given to intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They marry among themselves only, and have a separate 
caste council and headman who settles social disputes with the 
consent of the majority of the castemen, and punishes breaches 
of social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings, worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu feasts and fasts, 
and eschewing beef. They do not send their boys to school. 

Fendha'ris, found in small numbers in the ShoMpur cantonment, 
are descended from converts from mixed Hindu classes, who, before 
the establishment of British supremacy in India were a dread 
and plague to the country. They have a mixture of local and Upper 
Indian blood, and speak a mixture of rough Hindustani M^lvi and 
Mardthi. As a class they are tall, dark, strong, and well made. The 
men either shave the head or out the head hair close, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a dirty and untidy turban, a shirt, a waist¬ 
coat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who 
are rather fairer than the men, wear a dirty Mardtha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income by selling 
fuel, grass, eggs, and fowls. Though hardworking they are neither 
sober nor honest. The men keep ponies and work as servants and 
labourers. They marry among themselves, and have a separate caste 
council and a headman or jamdddr who settles their social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. They eschew beef and worship Yallarama, 
In religion they say they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and theii' 
customs are the same as ordinary Musalmdn customs. Of late some 
among them have begun to attend the mosque and to leave 
worshipping Hindu gods. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits. 

Panj nigars, or Sizers, descended from local converts, are found 
in small numbers in towns only. They speak Hindustani among 
themselves and Mardthi or K^narese with Hindus. They are dark 
strong and middle-sized. The men wear the beard full and dress like 
other Musalmans. The women, who are fairer than tho men and 
regular featured, dress iii the Mardtha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, mind the house, and help the men in their work. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in thoir habits. They are hardworking, 
but given to drinking date-palm juice, and hence are poorly clad and 
seldom '.vcll-to-do. They forma separate body under their hoadmuti 
and marry among themselves only. They call themselves Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect but seldom say their prayers. ■ They do not send 
their children to school. 

Patvegars, or Tassel Twisters, descended from local converts of 
the caste of the same name, are found scattered over tho district in 
small numbers. In look speech and dress they resemble other local 
Musalmans and are clean and neat in their habits. They are tussei 
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twisters, mako silk buttons, deck pearl and gold ornaments with silk, 
and sell false hair. They hawk their goods about the streets and 
make Qd, to 2s. (Re. J -1) a day. They are hardworking, orderly, and 
thrifty and are fairly off. They form a distinct body under their 
headman called chaudhari and marry among themselves. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, obey and respect the kdzi, and employ 
him at marriages and deaths, but they seldom say prayers and have 
strong Hindu leanings. They eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, and 
offer vows to Hindu gods and goddesses. They do not send their 
boys to school but teach them to read the Kuriin at home. Their 
calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 

Ra cRHlXdir&S, or Heddle Fillers, probably descended from 
local converts of the same caste, are found in towns and large 
villages. They form a distinct branch of Momins, and are like 
them in look, speech, dress, and customs. Besides Leddle-filling 
they weave and are hardworking but given to drink and live 
from hand to mouth. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but 
seldom say their prayers and keep Hindu festivals. They do not 
send their children to school and are badly off. 

Sikdil^&rs, otherwise called Sikligfars or Armourers, descended 
from local converts of the Loh4r caste, are found in small numbers 
all over the district. In look speech and dress they resemble 
ordinary MusalmAna and as a class they are neat and clean in their 
habits. The women appear in public, mind the house, and help the 
men in their calling. They sharpen swords, daggers, knives, and 
other weapons, apd are hardworking and thri% but their labour 
is in little demand and they are badly off. They marry among 
themselves and form a distinct body under their headman who is 
generally chosen from their well-to-do families. Their social and 
religious customs resemble those of Patvegars and other MusalmAna 
of local origin. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits and are a decaying class. 

SaltangarB, or Tanners, descended from local converts, are found 
m small numbers in ShoMpur. They speak Hindustdni at home 
and Kdnarese or Mardthi abroad, and in work, dress, and social 
and religious customs are like ordinary Musalmdns. As a class 
they are dirty and untidy in their habits. They buy sheep and 
goat skins from butchers, tan them, and sell them to Mochia or 
shoemakers. Their trade has lately suffered much owing to the 
^'IB^l^hays, Though hardworking they are given to drink 
and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a distinct 
^mmunity under their headman or chaudhari. Though Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school ^ they seldom say their prayers and have strong Hindu 
jeanings, keeping the Hindu feasts and offering vows to Hindu gods. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Ta mbolis, or Betel Sellers, local converts of the Kunbi class, are 
found m considerable numbers in towns and large villages: They 
speak Hindustani among themselves and MarAthi or KAnarese with 
others. The men are tall or of middle height, and dark or olive 
skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
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Mardtha turban or headscarf, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. Tho 
women are fairer than tho men and wear the Mardtha robe and bodice. 
They appear in public and help the men in selling betel. As a 
class Tdmbolis are hardworking, clean, neat, orderly, and thrifty, 
and many of them are fairly off. They marry only among them¬ 
selves and have a separate and well organised class union under 
their headman called pdtil who holds caste meetings, settles social 
disputes, and fines the breakers of caste rules. They have no con¬ 
nection with other Musalmdnsand eschew beef. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi sect, but worship Brahmanic gods and goddesses and 
make offerings to Maridi, Mhasoba, and Satvdi. They keep Hindu 
fasts and feasts but obey their kdzi and ask him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school. Besides betel 
sellers they are messengers and servants and are well-to-do. 

Christians are returned as numbering 625 and as cjiiefly found 
in SholApur. Of the 625 Sholdpur Christians, 158 were Europeans 
mostly soldiers, sixty-eight Eurasians, and 399 Natives who are 
mostly converts of the American Mardtha Mission.^ The mission 
began its work in tho district in 1862. To spread Christian 
knowledge the mission opened schools, kept for sale a large stock 
of the Holy Scriptures and other Christian books and tracts, and 
its missionaries preached to the people. By the end of 1877 sixty 
Hindus were converted, one-fifth of whom were high and middle 
caste Hindus, and the rest were Mhars and Mdngs. At present 
(1882) Sholapur has three American mission churches one each at 
Sholdpur, Dhotre iu Bdrsi, and Vatvat in Sholdpur. The congre¬ 
gations are under two European missionaries aided by twenty- 
five natives as preachers, pastors, and catechists. Most of tho 
converts have kept their names and surnames; but in naming 
their children they generally prefer Christian to Hindu names. 
Persons bearing the same surname intermarry; but close relation¬ 
ship is a bar to marriage. They form ono community eating 
together and intermarrying But Brdhman and other high class 
converts are averse from marrying with families who originally 
were Mhdrs and Mdngs. They do not differ in food, drink, dress, 
calling, faith, and customs, from Abmadnagar Native Christians. 
Most send their children to school and show signs of improving. 

Pa'rsis are returned as numbering 157 and as found chiefly in 
Sholdpur. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors, they are 
well-to-do and prosperous. 

The organization of village communities varies little in different 
parts of the district. The duties and position of the deshmukh or 
district head and the deshpdnde or district clerk formerly corre¬ 
sponded for a group of villages to the duties of the pdtil or village 
head and the KuiAwni or village clerk in one village. Under the 
British system of land managemost no duties attach to the offices 
of deahmukh and deshpdnde, but under the Summary Settlement 
Act (VII. of 1863) about two-tbirds of their former emolumouts 
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have been continued to the holders of those offices. Such of them 
as are well-to-do are still respected as men of old family, but division 
of land has brought most oi these families to poverty. The full 
village staff is composed of the Pdtil or headman, the Kulkarni or 
accountant, the Joshi or astrologer, the Gurav or temple ministrant, 
the Sonar or goldsmith, the Sutdr or carpenter, the Lohdr or iron- 
smith, the Parit or washerman, the Nhdvi or barber, the Kurtibhdr or 
potter, the Mhar or the village watchman and beadle, the MAng or 
scavenger, and the Ohdmhhdr or shoemaker. Only the largest 
villages support the full staff of servants. Ordinary villages have a 
varying number of servants and every village has at least the pdtilf 
kulkamij M^ng, and Mh4r. The barber, washerman, carpenter, 
blacksmith, astrologer, and others have often to serve several 
villages. In the south and south-east of the district where 
K^narese is spoken the pdtil is called gdvda and the accountant is 
called shdnhhog. Since the introduction of the survey rates 
villagers have neglected to pay the village servants grain allowance 
or balute, and many village servants have either left their villages 
or have taken to tillage. Still as most landholders continue to 
pay the old allowance of grain the community keeps its hold on 
most of its servants. The population of most ShoMpur villages is 
mixed. Some villages are entirely Dhangar settlements, who, 
though the two classes do not intermarry, can hardly be known 
from Kunbis. The village clerk or kulkarni and the astrologer or 
joshi, as a rule, are Brdhmans. The headman or pdtil is generally 
a Maratha Kunbi and occasionally a Musalmd.n, Dbangar, Gurav, 
or LingAyat. Mdngs, Mhirs, Chambhirs, and Dhors are not allow¬ 
ed to use the village well } they have generally their own well 
and when they have no well, they get their water from a Kunbi, 
or a member of the other classes who has the right to use the 
village well. When a work of public usefulness, such as repairing 
the village temple is to be done, a subscription is raised by the 
richer families, and those who cannot pay in cash pay in labour. 
But village unions to carry out public works of this kind are 
gradually becoming rarer. Formerly with few exceptions the 
villages were surrounded with walls generally of mud. These are now 
neglected and as a rule are in ruins. There is no distinction between 
original settlers and new comers. Here and there an inhabitant 
of one village tills land in another village. The headman receives 
special honour in moat public religious ceremonies. He offers the 
first cake when the Holi is worshipped during the Shimga holidays 
in March, his bullocks take the lead in the cattle procession on Pola 
or Ox Day in August, and on Dasara Day in September - October 
he is the first to worship the dpta tree. The wbmen of the headman’s 
family take the first place at all Mardtha marriage parties. The 
headman sometimes, hut not often, acts as a moneylender. After the 
1876-77 famine the headmen in several cases used their influence 
to persuade moneylenders to make advances to villagers. But as a 
rule they never interfere between tbe lender and tbo borrower, and 
the professional moneylender rarely calls in the headman to help 
him in settling a claim. Religious disputes and disputes regarding 
the sharing of ancestral property when the amount is not very large, 
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are still sometimes referred to village ooancils. Of late years a large 
area of land has virtually passed from the husbandman to the 
moneylender. In many cases the land continues in the village 
books in the husbandmanfs name, but the rent is paid by the monoy- 
londcr to whom the land has been mortgaged. 

There is little movement either out of or into the district.* During 
the 1876-77 famine an unsuccessful attempt was made to persuade 
husbandmen to settle in the Husangabad district of the Central 
Provinces. At the same time largo numbers moved to the B6M.- 
ghdt districts of the Nizdm’s country, and many are boHoved to have 
remained there. Almost the only class who leave the district in 
search of work are educated youths chiefly Brahmans, who take 
service in the Nizdm’s state. The number of wandering tribes and 
of wandering carriers is small. 
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^ The 1881 cenauB shows that 41,672 people born in Shol4pur were in that year 
found in different parts of the Bombay Prosiuency. The dotailb arc ; Poonu 10,552, 
Bombay City 8769, Bijdpur 5260, Ahmadnagar 5243, SiUra 3998, Khdndesh 19.50, 
Thdiia 1526, Belgaum 1390, Niaik 1056, DhdrwAr 687, Batndgiri .383, ESnara. 267, 
KoLlba 248, Surat 190, Ahnmdabod. 96, Aden 28, Brooch 14, Fonoh MahAla 13, and 
Kaira 3, 
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According to the 1881 census, agriculture supports about 389,000 
people or 60 per cent of .the population. The details are : 

Skoldpur Agricultural Population, 1881. 


Aos. 

Male*. 

Femalea. 

Total 

■ 

■ Under Fifteen. 

74,481 


144,181 

Over Fifteen . 

122.S14 

129,629 

246,048 

Total ... 

_ 

106,998 

162,226 

886,224 


^It may be roughly estimated that about forty per cent of the 
husbandmen are Mardtha Kunbis, about thirty per cent Ling^yats, 
about twenty-five per cent Musalmdns, Dhangars, Mhdrs, Mangs, 
and other low-caste persons, and the remaining five per cent 
Brdhmans, Gujars, and Mdrwiris. The higher class live in houses 
built of stone and mortar, but most live in raud dwellings with 
walls and roofs supported by rough beams and rafters. Only the 
poorest and lowest live in thatched huts. Their house furniture in all 
cases is of the simplest j that of the better classes being distinguished 
from the lowest only by the number and size of their cooking and 
washing vessels. They may also have a bed or two and cupboards 
to contain their valuables. Their surplus money is spent more on 
personal adornment, in clothes and jewelry, than in embellishing 
their houses. Tho higher classes have their grain stored in pits 
within the village limits. Great quantities of grain are kept in this 
way, the pits being opened only when prices are high enough to give 
a large profit. Middle class landholders usually keep in reserve 
grain enough to last them for a year or more', while the poorer 
husbandmen in average seasons have only enough to last them a 
few mouths. The villagers are not only unschooled but dull. They 
are careful not to neglect rites and observances and most of them 
are much under the influence of their priests whether Brdhraans or 
Jangams. The women aro ohasto and drunkenness and crime are 
rare. The landholding classes are essentially conservative. What 
is customary, what has come down to them from their fathers, is 
sacred and right. Changes on local usages they strongly resent. 
On the whole they lead a remarkably simple, frugal, sober, and 
contented life. Tfleir occasional bursts of extravagance aro 
connected with religious rites, births, marriagos, and deaths. On 
these occasions social usage forces a man to spend beyond his 
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means, and debt tbns contracted is held creditable and a proof of 
respectability. Of late years, owing to tbe restriction of 
loans caused by the provisions of the Relief Act of 1879, these 
ceremonies have been conducted on a far less pretentious scale 
than formerly, and the expenses connected with them have mark¬ 
edly decreased. As husbandmen they may be said to make as 
mnch out of the soil as their circumstances admit. They may be 
divided into three groups, high, middle, and low. The higher class 
embraces holders of large areas mostly of superior soil with adequate 
stock and field tools. Some of their land is usually watered 
and the owners have a small capital either inherited or saved. 
These form about ten per cent of the landholding class, and are 
solvent and independent. The middle class inefudes holders of 
fifty to hundred acres of middling land who own two to four pairs 
of bullocks. The best land in their holdings is usually sold or 
mortgaged. The*tillage of their holdings shows intelligence and 
iuduatry. By sowing a variety of crops, as a rule they manage to 
set the rains of some against the losses of others. Only in seasons 
when all crops fail, does their condition become critical. This 
middle class includes about forty per cent of the landholders. 
The remaining fifty per cent till petty holdings of not more than 
forty acres and sometimes of as little as five. Members of this class 
have usually one pair of bullocks, sometimes only one bullock, and 
often no bullocks at all. In tilling their land they are helped by 
thoir neighbours oh kinsfolk, whom they repay out of the crop or 
by labour. Even in average seasons wretched crops ore the resnft of 
their wretched tillage. 

In garden land manure is always used, and it is used in dry-crop 
land when it is available. The nsnal mode of jnanuring a field is by 
turning into it a flock of sheep and goats, for whose services their 
owner is paid according £o the length of their stay. For some crops 
as wheat, unless the supply of water is abundant, dung the only readily 
available form of manure is found to render the ground too hot for the 
proper sprouting of the seed. Scarcity of manure is the main reason 
why so little land is watered compared with the area commanded by 
the Ekruk lake and other water works. A well-to-do farmer ploughs 
bis land several times before he sows it, and he weeds it several 
times while the crop is growing. Though the tillage is generally 
rude it seems thoroughly fitted to the soil and to the means of those 
who practise it. Five field tools are in almost universal use, the 
plough or ndngar which is of various sizes, the kulav or harrow, 
the seed drill of tiphan, the seed-harrow or rami, and the weeder 
or Jcolpa, An irregular rotation of crops is observed and about 
a fifth or a sixth of the holding is often left unsown. As a rule 
the poorer landholders neither weed nor manure thoir land. They 
run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it to 
itself. They expect to get from it at tho best merely a bare food 
supply for the year, and while the crop is ripening, have to 
supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much of 
the best land is in the hands of moneylenders who have either 
bought it or taken it on mortgage. The moneylenders do not 
themselves till, but put in tenants, usually the former owners nnder 
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the terms of a lease. In cases of sale or mortgage between cultivator 
and cultivator the case is diSerent. The former owner is ousted and 
the buyer or mortgagee takes possession and himself tills the land. 
The poorest land is seldom mortgaged, as no one cares to accept it 
as security for a loan. The poor landholder is thus often forced to 
sell. The tendency seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish 
and the land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ 
the old holders as their tenants or labourers. The higher class of 
husbandmen are usually also merchants, dealing in cotton, cloth, 
and grain, and lending money. The middle class usually devote 
the whole of their time and energies to agriculture. The women 
of the house weave coarse stuffs or prepare cotton yarn and from 
the profits buy clothes for themselves and the men of the house and 
petty comforts. The women take pride in providing these things 
by their unaided efforts. When not engag^ in the fields, middle 
class husbandmen employ their carts and bullocks in the carrying 
trade which in certain parts of the district is large and profitable. 
Even in average seasons the lower class of husbandmen are usually 
obliged to eke out the profits of their land by working for hire. 
After deductions on account of assessment, cost of cultivation, and 
customary payments to village craftsmen and other claimants, 
the returns from their badly-tilled, neglected, and exhausted land 
do not BuflSco for more than a bare grain-food supply. Though 
he often holds more than he is able to till if he can help it, nothing 
will induce the landholder to give up his land. He keeps to his 
village and prefers to Work within reach of its limits on half the 
wages he could earn further away. Unless driven by want he never 
deserts his home in search of labotir. On the first chance he 
returns with his small savings and boldly makes a fresh attempt at 
tillage. 

Individuals of the higher class are often out of debt and indeed 
have never incurred debt. Though sometimes indebted, they are well 
able to meet their liabilities and may be considered solvent and 
prosperous. Their debt, if they have any debt, may almost always be 
traced to expenditure connected with religious and social rites and 
is prompted rather by a love of show than by necessity. The best 
land of middle class holders is usually sold or mortgaged as security 
for loans. Under the conditions which existed before the Kyots* 
Belief Act the middle and lower class landholders, who together 
form about ninety per cent of the rural population, acquired the 
habit of applying to the moneylender to meet all agricultoral or 
other wants. That tho ease with which loans could be obtained 
has often been the one main inducement to borrow, and that easy 
borrowing has brought foolish spending is obvious. At the same time 
it must be admitted that necessity often constrains the borrower. 
Failure of crops whole or partial, the death or the aging of cattle, 
pressure for the payment of the Government rental, want of grain 
for seed and for food, and the performance of recurring religious 
and social ceremonies, these emergencies constantly arise and 
they can be met only by a loan. These and numerous other petty 
miscellaneous wants c^ln be satisfied only by one whose thorough 
local knowledge of the circumstances of each individual with whom 
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he deals enables him to render the required assistance promptly and 
effectively as the need arises. One chief reason why tagdi advances 
from Government have been comparatively unsought, is that they 
cannot bo obtained at once and on the spot. Months may pass before 
the landholder receives the money he has applied for, and often, when 
ho gets it, the need for it no longer exists. It may be accepted that 
only about ten per cent of tho agricultural classes are froo from debt, 
and that the remaining ninety per cent are involved, advances from 
time to time under some shape Doing a necessity to them. The Relief 
Act, by protecting their property from attachment and sale for debt, 
has doubtless rendered this necessity less urgent. Still in seasons of 
scarcity which recur almost every third year in SholApur, the need 
will arise ; and, in the absence of the moneylender, who naturally 
holds his hand, will have to bo met by the State. Credit loans are 
made on rates varying from eighteen' to 87^ per cent according to 
tho solvency of the borrower, and secured loans at half those rates. 
The relief measures have not affected the rate at whicli money is 
lent, but have induced circumspection in lending. Pledges of 
valuables are the most acceptable form of security, while loans on 
house" property command higher rates, owing to possible deprecia¬ 
tion in tho value of tho security, difficulty of finding tenants, and 
of realisation of advances by sale. 

The effects of the 187G and 1877 famine are still (1883) noticeable 
in tho poverty of the people and in their diminished numbers. 
As a rule they are badly fed, housed, and clothed. Half of them 
are ruined by one sehson of drought and they have no resources to 
fall back on. In most villages dwellings still (1883) lie in ruins 
untenanted since they were deserted by their starving owners. 
Compared with 1872 the census figures of 1881 show in Bdrsi and 
Shol4pur a fall of 50,000 or about one-sixth, and, sinco the 
famine, a considerable area of land in holdings on which 
a.s8essment is levied has remained unsown. Sometimes the land is 
kept fallow or for pasturage, but the want of tillage is more often 
due to want of means to cultivate. The owner keeps on hoping for 
a bumper crop or some access of fortune which never comes by 
which he will be enabled to bring all his laud under the plough. 
The last thing he thinks of is to resign any portion of his holding, 
lie would not perhaps get it again when ho wanted it. This 
clinging to his land involves a heavy loss to tho landholders. 
In addition to the land which is paid for and not tilled the 
returns of arable waste show an increase of about 40,000 acres in 
ShoUpur and of about 4000 acres in Bdrsi over the arable waste 
before the famine. At the same time the largo area of arable waste 
in the Shol^pur sub-division is hardly a safe test of the poverty 
of the landholding class. Much land which lapsed to Govornment 
owing to default during the famine season has not since been given 
out for cultivation. Applications for it are numerous, but, pending 
forest settlement, are held in abeyance. Still it may be afiirmed 
that losses to cultivation sustained during the years of famine have 
not been fully retrieved, Tho value of land is low, as shown by tho 
insignificant sums realized at the auction sales of occupancy rights. 
The bodily effects on the people are no longer apparent. The sick 
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and weakly who lingered after the famine have either died or 
recovered. Births have resumed their normal excess over deaths. 
In recent years food has been abundant and cheap while the wages 
of labour have been high. 

As has already been noticed, during tho last ten or twenty years 
there has been a marked tendency for the land to fall into the 
hands of men of capital whether of the cultivating or non- 
cultivating class. Most of the best land has passed to them by 
mortgage or sale. They alone could afford to hold these lands and 
pay the assessment on them during the years of famine between 
1876 and 1879. During those years many transfers were effected. 
The former owners have sunk to rack-rented tenants or farm 
labourers and the number of registered occupants has greatly 
diminished. Under the Relief Act a small percentage of mortgagors 
will succeed in recovering their mortgaged lands, but the operation 
of the Act will probably in the end result in still further transfers 
to the moneyed class. The poorer landholders must have loans and 
an out-surrender of their land is the only effectual form of security 
they can now command. So long as the seasons continue favourable 
they will be spared the necessity of borrowing, but with bad years the 
necessity will return. During the last few years many petty money¬ 
lenders have given up their former calling and devoted themselves 
and their capital wholly to agriculture. This again will reduce the 
number of tenants and force them to the status of labourers. 

Of an area of 2,848,731 acres; 2,646,136 acres or 92’88 per cent 
are in 663 Government villages and 202,595 acres or 712 per cent 
in 54 alienated villages. The Government lands have been all 
surveyed and of the land.s in alienated villages 132,696 acres have 
been surveyed. Of tho 2,646,136 acres of Government land, 
2,400,243 acres or 90'70 per cent are arable, 155,709 acres or 6'88 
^r cent unarable, 5449 acres or 0’21 per ceut grass or kuraji ; 
29,553 acres or Ti2 per cent forest; and 55,182 acres or 2‘09 per 
cent village sites, roads, and river beds. Of the 2,400,243 acres, of 
arable land in Government villages 215,115 or 8*96 per cent are 
alienated. Of tbe whole arable area of 2,400,2441 acres, 1,873,0{)8 
acres or 78*03 per ceut were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of this 
62,382 acres or 3*33 per cent were garden land, 2854-acres or 0*16 
per cent were rice land, and 1,807,862 acres or 96*51 per cent were 
dry crop laud. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 49,656 with an average area of about forty-eight acres. 
Of tho whole number, 2837 were holdings of not more than five 
acres, 3270 were of six to ten acres, 9479 of eleven to twenty 
acres, 22,104 of twenty-one to fifty acres; 8190 of fifty-one to 
100 acres; 2622 of 101 to 200 acres; 505 of 201 to 300 acres, 
149 of 301 to 400 acres; and 97 of above 400 acres. Tho 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acreii are Brdhmans, local 
VAnls, Gujars, Marithds, and Dhangars. As a rule the BrAhmans, 
local VAnis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

According to tho Collector’s yearly returns the 1882-83 field 
stock included 20,493 ploughs, 11,569 carts of which 835 were 
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riding carts and 10,734 were used in carrying loads, 192,733 
bullocks, 101,318 cowb< 55,523 buffaloes of which 33,716 wore 
foinales and 21,807 males, 10,292 horses mares and colts, 4480 
donkeys, 418,240 sheep and goats, and 40 caipels. 

The soil of Sholdpur is of three kinds, kdli or black, harad or coarse 
gray, and td-mbdi or reddish. Except in Bdrsi where black soil is 
the rule and coarse gray is rare, moat of the district is either gray or 
red. As there are few table lands, the black soil is almost confined 
to the banka of rivers and large streams. Moat of the black soil 
is stiff and clayey, though near the tneeting of the Bhima and Sina 
in the Sholdpur sub-division it is particularly fine. Of three main 
divisions of soil the black has three varieties, pure black, morvandi 
and chopan or chikan that is loamy; the bar ad or gray has 
three varieties, pdndhar or white, harad or coarse gray, and 
chunkhadi or limy; and the tdmbdi or red has two varieties, gdda 
and pure tdmbdi or reddish. Of the three varieties of black 
soil the pure black is generally found in flat plots. The soil 
is perfectly black and free from sand or stones. When mixed 
with water it swells and is very soft to the touch. However 
abundant the rainfall, it soaks in the whole of the rain and does not 
allow it to flow off or to stagnate. When the rains are over it does 
not crack. Per a depth of about seven feet below the surface the 
soil is found of the samo quality j below this is either water or a 
rocky black stratum. This soil does not need an abundant supply 
of fresh water. With one heavy shower good crops grow even 
though the later rains fail. This soil is generally used for rabi 
or cold weather crops such as jondhala that is Indian millet and 
grata. It is seldom suited for hharif or rain crops, and among 
rain crops, only for cotton, kardai or safflower, and tur or Cajanus 
indicus. Of garden crops, groundnuts, even if not constantly 
watered, thrive in this soil. In a few parts of the district this pure 
black soil occurs in whole numbers. In most places the black soil 
occurs as small patches in gray and red fields. A mixture of this 
black is required before red or gray soils can be fertile. Pure 
black soil is not difficult to plough and the seed grows 
surely and rapidly. The morvandi soil is found away from river 
banks and streams. It is less black and soft to the touch than the 
pure black soil, but like pure black, it is altogether free from a 
whitish or reddish element. In this soil occur a black sandy 
substance and fiat pieces of white reddish or black flint, as largo as 
small lemons. The soil is two to three feet deep j below it are 
whito and black layers of rock coloured like burnt black bricks. 
This soil does not need heavy showers. It is generally sown when 
a short rainfall seems likely. If the seedling once takes it 
needs no more water than the natural moisture of the soil. 
Morvandi soil is easily ploughed. It is well suited for gram, and 
is used only for rahi or oold weather crops such as jondhala or 
Indian millet, gram, safflower, and barley. In years of heavy 
rainfall this soil does not yiold good crops; otherwise the growth 
of the crops is speedy and certain. When the rain fails the surface 
gapes in large deop cracks. The pieces of flint which occur in this 
soil soem to help it to keep its moisture. Chopan or chikan that is 
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loamy soil is found within a mile or two of river banks and streams. 
It is mixed white and black, the white element being not very 
noticeable. Under this loam which is often as much as fifteen to 
twenty feet deep, lies a layer of rock. It is saltish and free 
from stones or sand. It is soft to the touch, even softer than 
the pure black. It is very hard and does not easily yield either to 
the plough or to the rain. It grows wheat and Indian millet 
jondhalay and, during the rains, it can grow bdjn. When the rains 
cease the soil gapes in large cracks and fissures, often fifteen to 
twenty feet deep ; these serve as village granaries, and keep grain 
ten to twenty years without spoiling. An inferior but widely used 
salt used to bo made from this soil, but since the passing of 
the Salt Act (Act VII. of 3873) tho manufacture has been 
stopped. Of tho three varieties of harad soil the pdndhar or 
white is generally found near villages, seldom far from tho village 
site or gdvthdn. It is never found near the banks of rivers or 
streams. It is whitish, saltish, and free from stones or sand. 
When mixed with water it does not swell and is hard to the touch. 
It is not sticky and can be easily worked by water. This soil is 
found to a depth of four or five feet, below which comes a layer of 
rock. It docs uot easily yield to tho plough. With constant water 
it grows tobacco,- wheat, chillies, and fruit trees. Though a useful 
soil it is so hard to work that it is often left waste, or used 
in making unfired bricks, building walls, plastering roofs, and 
in making sora or saltpetre, liarad or coarse gray soil is found 
on the slopes of high lands. It is whitish and reddish and much 
mixed with murum or crumbly trap. A layer of pure larad soil is 
rarely found more than one foot deep; below this is a layer of 
crumbly trap mixed with sand, earth, and small brittle stones 
which under pressure turn to dust. It is formed of different 
substances washed out of the rocks. When mixed with water it 
becomes solid. It is not sticky and cau be easily pulverised. It 
requires const-ant showers, and if the rains hold off for a week 
becomes dry and uselc.ss. Cold weather crops are rarely grown in 
harad or coarse gray soil, and of the rain crops red Indian millet 
called jogdi alone does well. Chunhhadi or lime-laden soil is 
found on tho tops of high lands. It is whiter than the coarse 
gray or harad and has a strong limestone element. Even on the 
surface this soil is not unmixed with lime. About a foot below the 
surface is a layer of soft murum or crumbly trap which is less 
red than the murum found under gray soil. It needs constant 
water. It is never used for raid or cold weather crops. Of the 
kharif or rain crops it is best suited to hulga or Dolichos biflorus. 
Of the two varieties of tdmhdi or red soil the gdda is chiefly 
found in hollows near river banks and streams. It is reddish and 
free from stones and sand. The soil is five to six feet deep, below 
which is a layer of sand. When wet it becomes ven^ soft. It 
does not yield salt and does not crack when dry. During the 
rains gdda soil is constantly liable to be washed by floods. As it 
consists of fine earth deposited from running or standing water tho 
gdda soil is rich, and is very favourable to tho growth of trees, plant.s, 
and vegetables. Grass of excellent quality grows readily on this 
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soil The soil is not hard to the plough and is well fitted for rabi or 
cold weather crops. Of the crops grown on it Indian millet or 
jondhala. and castor seed or eravdi thrive best. It does not want a 
constant supply of moisture and with one heavy shower yields a 
good crop. In yield'it comes next to the best black soil. It is 
the soil most used by potters in making earthen vessels. Pure red 
or tdmbdi soil is generally found on the tops and slopes of high 
lands, much mixed with small soft stones. It does not remain 
pure for more than half a foot from the surface. About a foot from 
the surface comes a layer of soft murum or crumbly trap which is 
easily ground to powder. It is well fitted for growing mangoes 
and other fruit trees, especially the plantain. Of the rain crops 
bdjrif til, mugi, and matki thrive best in this soil. Cold weather 
crops are sometimes grown but the outturn is small. 

The chief field tools arc the plough or ndngar, the haiTow or 
fcwZau, the rake or pAuTi, the bullock hoe or iJoZpa, the drill or tiphan, 
the seed harrow <3r rdsni, the smallpickaxe or kudal, the spade or khore, 
the hand rake or ddtdle, the grubbing hoe or khurpe, the crowbar 
or pa/idr, the axe or kur7id.d, the sickle or t?t7a, and'the sling or 
gophan, Th^plough is made of hdbhul wood curved on one side 
whose end is covered with movable iron plating. The beam is 
pierced with a central hole in which a wooden pole fi-ve to six feet 
long is fixed. A tapering piece of wood is also fixed to the bar 
which serves both as a handle and to press the plough into the soil. 
In the Pandharpur, Mdlsiras, and Sdngola sub-divisions in the south 
and west ploughs are often drawn tbroo to five inches deep by two 
to four bullocks in the mdl or high and the harad or gravelly soils; 
in the SholApur, Bd^rsi, Karmdla, and Mddha sub-divisions in the 
east and north they are drawn twelve to fifteen inches deep by eight 
to ten bullocks in deep black soil. The plough costs about £2 (Rs. 20), 
The harrow or kulav is a beam of wood about three feet long with 
two holes pierced on the under-face near the ends. In each of the 
holes is fixed a spar of wood about a foot and a half long and 
between the ends of the two spars runs an iron blade three inches 
broad and nearly three feet long. Into the wooden beam is thrust 
a pole six to seven feet long and to the pole a handle is fixed. 
While the harrow is in motion the driver stands on the beam and 
holds fast the handle. The kulav costs about Ss. (Rs. 1^). The 
rake or phan consists of a wooden headpiece in which iron-cased 
wooden teeth are fixed and a long handle set in a hole in the middle 
of the beam. The phan costs about 4s. (Rs. 2). The weeding 
harrow or kolpa is abeam of wood three feet long pierced with a 
Avooden pole in the middle and with two small holes one on each 
side of the pole. In each of these holes is a small spar of Avood 
whose end is armed Avith sickle-shaped iron blades fit to cut grass 
and weeds. A small bar of wood fastened into the beam serves as a 
handle. Except that it has tAvo curved instead of sover.al straight 
teeth the kolpa diSers little from the phan or rake. The kulpa costs 
about 3s. 6d. (Rs. If). The seed-drill or ti^jhan con.sists of a heavy 
hdbhul beam 3| feet long and 21 feet round. Its transverse 
section is a square. It is provided with three tines with 
interspaces of eleven or twelve inches. The tines project forwards 
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and downwards and are piorcod in the centre of the exposed portion 
by holes which receive the bamboo seed tubes. These meet 
above the beam and are there brought together by a cup-shaped 
receiver, into which tho seed is poured by the hand of the sower. 
The bottom of the cup communicates by holes with each seed 
tube. The pointed coulters make the seed drill, and each is directly 
before the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of tho drills 
are kept straight by making the olf-bullock on the return journey 
travel on the outside drill of tho three made in the first. The seod- 
harrow or rdsni is a light harrow very like tho hulav except that the 
beam and knife are much longer and lighter. The knife is three 
feet long and tho beam about 3i to four feet. It follows the seed 
drill to cover up the seed and level the ground. It costs about 
3s. (Rs. 1 i). Of smaller tools, the crowbar costs about 2«. {Re. 1), 
the pickaxe, axe, spade, and sling each about 1.?. (8 as.), the hand 
rake or ddtdle and the sickle each about 6d. (4 as.), and the 
grubbing hoe about 3d. (2 as.). 

Sholdpur has seven water works, of which three the Koregaon 
Ashti and Ekruk lakes supply tillage water, and four at Sholapur 
Bdrsi KarmAla and Pandharpur supply drinking water. Of the three 
tillage water works tho Koregaon lake is an old work improved 
and tho Ashti and Ekruk lakes are new works, 

Tho Koregaon lake lies thirteen miles north-east of Barsi and is 
formed by throwing two earthen dams across two separate valleys. 
The larger dam on the west is 995 feet long and seventy-one feet 
high in tho centre, and the smaller dam on the south-east is 300 foot 
long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The drainage area is 
4*4 square miles. The original depth of tho lake near the dam 
seems to have been fifty feet, but several centuries of silt have much 
lessened its depth and reduced its storage capacity. Between 1855 
and 1858, under the orders of the Collector, tho full supply level 
was raised nine foot which led to the building of the smaller dam. 
As the dams were of inferior materials, the increased head of water 
in the lake caused great leakage. Surveys made in 1863 showed a 
greatest depth of twenty-one foot, a mean depth of thirteen feet, and 
an area of 7,406,312 square feet or 170 acres. In 1864 and 1865 
steps were taken to stop the leakage. These repairs included tho 
entire rebuilding of the front of the larger dam for a depth of 
thirty feet that is to below low-water level, and tho making of a 
puddle trench, twelve foot deep and three feet wide, along tho 
whole length of the smaller dam. In September 1870 the smaller 
dam was breached, and the efficiency of the work was greatly 
impaired. It has for several years past (1878) been proposed to 
restore the work by repairing tho larger dam and by building on the 
site of the smaller dam a wasto-weir, 435 feet long, of concrete faced 
with rubble masoUry, and by making new outlet arrangements, 
consisting of a twelve-inch pipe, fitted with a sluice valve of tho 
ordinary pattern. The lake will then have a depth of fourteen feet 
from outlet to full supply, an available edacity of 81,298,114 cubic 
feet, and a full supply area of 8,798,017 square feet or 202 acres. 
A run-off of eight inches would fill the lake, and it is estimated that, 
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after deducting fourteen millions of cubio feet for evaporation, one 
filling would suffice to water 970 acres of ra6t or cold weather crops. 
The restoration is estimated to cost about £983 (Ks. 9830), or, 
including establishment and other'charges, about £1200 (Rs, 12,000). 
In 1882-83 the lake watered 84 jt acres‘in the village of Koregaon 
which paid £17 8s. (Rs. 174) for water rates. Of the 84J watered 
acres nineteen grew groundnut, eight turmeric, 7^ sugarcane, 
thirty-five jvdri, thirteen wheat, and 2^ gram. 

The Ashti lake lies in the Mddha sub-division twelve miles north¬ 
east of the large town of Fandharpur. The pr^'ect was originally 
drawn up in 1869 by &faior Penny, R. E. The lake is formed 
by throwing across the Asnti sti^m, a feeder of the Bhima, an 
earthen dam 12,709 feet long, with a greatest height of 57*75 
feet. The lake when full has an area of rather more than four 
square miles and holds 1,499,470,086 cubic feet of water. Froth 
this lake two canals are led. The left bank canal, which is 11^ 
miles long, discharges thirty cubic feet a second and commands 
12,258 acres; the right bank canal, which is ten miles long, 
discharges ten cubic feet a second, and commands 5624 acres. 
The land commanded is chiefly in the Fandharpur sub-division 
which has an arable area of 221,066 acres. Of this area 8823 acres 
or four per cent were generally watered, chiefly by wells. The lake 
supply is sufficient to water 10,809 acres in regular rotation, thus 
raising the arable area under command from four to nine per cent 
of the whole cultivated area. The dam is entirely of earth and of 
the usual section with a top width of six feet at reduced level 244, 
that is 1661 feet above mead sea level. The slopes are oue and 
half to one down to reduced lovel 232 which is the full supply 
level. Below this the inner slope is made at three to one, and 
the outer slope at two to one. A puddle trench ten feet thick runs 
thronghont the length of the dam, being founded everywhere on 
rock or other impermeable strata. In addition a concrete wall, five 
feet thick, has been built at the river crossing, founded on rock and 
running well into the banks on both sides. The concrete wall is 
under the centre of the dam, and the puddle trench in put forward 
parallel to and twenty feet in front of the wall and brought in 
again on both sides to join the centre line, thirty feet from the end 
of the concrete wall. For this length puddle trenches, seven feet 
wide, mn on each side of the concrete wall, and then the width is 
gradually reduced till ten feet is reached, and with this width the 
paddle trench is carried to the ends of the dam. The exposed por¬ 
tions of the dam are guarded from wear by a mixture of crumbly 
trap and earth. The inner slope is pitched between reduced level 205 
and 240 with stone varying in thickness from six to twelve inches. 
The whole dam was ouilt in six-inch layers, well watered and 
rammed. A waste weir, with crest at 232 and 800 feet wide, is formed 
by cutting through a saddle on the right bank of the lake. The dis¬ 
charging capacity is 48,000 cubic feet a second, equal to a run-ufE 
of 0*80 of an inch the hour from the drainage area of ninety-two 
square miles. The height to which such a flood would rise is seven 
feet above the crest of the weir and five feet below the top of the 
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dam. The side slopes in both canals aro uniformly one and a half 
to one, except in the tenth inilo right bank canal where they are 
one to one. All flood water is passed under the canals by 
aqueducts, or above them by over-passages which also serve ns 
accommodation bridges during the dry weather. The outlet and 
regulating works for the left bank canal include a head wall, ori the 
face of which dre arranged tho lifting gear of two cast-iron valves, 
through which the water is discharged into a tunnel, by which it is 
passed under the dam into a discharging basin, constructed at the 
head of the canal. The head wall is of coursed rubble masonry, 
with a cornice of neatly dressed Ashlar work, one and a half feet 
high. The length at bottom is eighteen feet and the breadth 10J 
feet. The front face is vertical with two recesses, finished off at 
the top with relieving arches, to admit of working the lifting 
gear. The rear face is stopped in gradually by three one-foot offsets 
and one of 1^ feet. The sides aro carried up vertically for twelve feet 
and are then given a batter of one in twelve to the top. O’he height 
of the wall is«13 5 feet, and the reduced level at top is 241 or three 
feet below the formation level of the dam. The cornice projocts If 
feet beyond the wall proper, and the platform on the top is thus 8| 
feet by 17^. This platform is joined to tho dam by a simple foot 
bridge of two plate girders with teak flooring. The clear span is 
twenty-two feet and the breadth four feet. It rests on the platform 
at one end, and, at tho other, on an earthwork bank thrown out from 
the dam to receive it. Cast-iron standards and hand rails are provid¬ 
ed on both sides of the bridge and round the platform. There are two 
two-feet square sluice valves. The frame on which the valves work is 
of cast-iron fixed to the masonry by bolts and furnished with iron 
guides for the valves. Each valve is worked by a hollow cast-iron 
screw column attached to the valves by lifting rods. A male screw 
fixed to the capstan on the top works in this column, lifting and 
lowering it and the valves. Thrust blocks are provided, and 
pedestals at five feet centres guide the lifting rods. In passing 
through the sluices the water is rcjceived into a conical egg-shaped 
tunnel, with a major axis of lO’TD feet and a minor of eight feet. 
This section gradually decreases for ten feet in length, and then 
joins the tunnel proper which also is egg-shaped aud six by four 
feet with a uniform thickness of 1^- feet. The larger end is at tlie 
bottom and cot at the top, as is the custom in sewage works, where 
a largo velocity with a .small head is indispensable. To prevent tho 
creep of water between the tunnel and the earthwork, three concrete 
rings have been constructed round the tunnel passing 1^ to three 
feet into the earthwork. The discharging chamber, twenty-four 
feet by twelve has been provided to reduce the speed of the water 
before it is passed into the canal. This chamber is four feet wide 
at its meeting with the tunnel and six feet wide at tho head of the 
canal. The head works of the right bank canal are almost the same 
as those of the left bank canal; but as the required discharge is ouly 
one-third of wliat is necessary for tho left bank canal, all parts of 
the work are of a smaller size. Three circular valves twelve inches 
in diameter, of the ordinary pattern, have been provided, arranged 
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in two tiers, with two valves helow and one above. The lake was 
completed on t.beSlst of July 1881 ata cost of £88,4-99 (Rs. 8,34,990). 
Tbo dam was begun on the 1st of December 1876 as a famine relief 
work. The greatest number of famine labourers employed on any 
one day was 19,949. 'I'ho total expenditure on robef work was about 
£30,962 (Rs. 3,09,620), including payments to children and chari¬ 
table relief. The work done was worth £14,628 (Rs. 1,46,280) at 
normal rates, that is a loss of £16,334 (Rs. 1,63,840) on the relief 
element of the work. The work was finally closed as a famine relief 
on the 30th of November 1877. From tho 16th of July 1878 to the 
5th of February 1882 a gang of convicts was employed in making 
tbe dam, laying the pitching, and clearing tho waste weir channel. 
The convicts also did all the earthwork for fiiteen miles of the 
canals. The greatest number of convicts employed was 1110. 
In 1882-83, of 15,418 acres, the whole arable area under command, 
248 were watered and paid about £90 (Rs. 900) for water rates. Of 
these 248 watered acres thirty-four were poor rico, thirty-three ahdlu 
or Indian millet, forty-five wheat, fifty-two groundnut, eighteen 
sugarcane, twenty chillies, fourteen tobacco, and the rest miscel¬ 
laneous crops. The water rates charged were £1 4.?. (Rs. 12) the 
aero for twelve’montha crops, 8^. (Rs. 4) for eight months crops, 4^. 
(Rs. 2) for four months or cold weather crops, 2s. (Re. 1) for dry or 
rain crops, and 8s. (Rs. 4) for hot weather crops. For watering by 
lifts half rates were cliarged. 

ThoEkrnk Lake, the largest artificial lake in tho Bombay Presidency, 
lies five miles north-east of SholApur. The scheme was prepared in 
1863 and sanctioned in 1866. It comprises a reservoir formed by an 
earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet in greatest height 
and three canals. The dam is thrown across the valley of the Adhila, 
a feeder of the Sina, which.has a drainage area of 160 st^uare miles 
above the lake. Tbe lake is sixty feet deep when full, and holds 3350 
millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 4640 acres or 71 
square miles. Two waste weirs, together 750 feot long, are provided 
for tbe escape of flood water after the lake is full. Of the canals one 
on each bank is at a high level, designed for four months’ watering, 
and the third on the loft bank is at alow level, designed fora twelve 
months’ discharge. Of the two high level canals the right bank 
canal is eighteen miles long, discharges sixty cubic feet a .second, 
and commands 565 acres ^ and the left bank canal is four miles 
long, discharges twenty-flve cubic feet a second, and commands 
856 acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, discharges seventy cubic feet a second, and commands 10,601 
gros.s acres. The canals are bridged and regulated throughout, 
and can be lengthened so as to command a larger area. Tho low 
level canal flows close past tho town of Sholapur. 9 ho work was 
begun in 1866, and tho dam was closed in December 1869. Some 
water wa.s supplied to the khuTij or rain crop of 1871-72. At tbe 
end of 1876-77 tho work was completed, except the masonry heads to 
distributaries and tho last two miles of tbe low leve.l canal and the 
last twelve miles of the high level right bank canal. By tlie end of 
1881-82 all the works connected with the Ekruk lake wore completed 
at a total cost of about £121,262 (Rs. 12,12,620).- In 1882-83, of 
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15,320 acres, the arable area under command, 1306 were watered 
and paid £524 (Ra. 5240) for water rates. Of these 1306 watered 
acres 895 were for wheat, 145 for inferior rice, forty-eight ior jvdri, 
thirty-nine for gram, 236 for groundnut, 173 for sugarcane, fifty- 
seven for fruit and flower trees, forty-eight for vegetables, fifty-seven 
for chillies, thirteen for turmeric, ami the rest for miscellaneous 
crops. Besides tillage water, the Ekruk lake supplies drinking water 
to the town of Shol^pur. 

Of the four town water works the Sholdpur water works were 
designed and completed by Mr. C. T. Burke, B. E., ejtecutive engineer. 
They were begun in November 1878 and opened in March 1881. The 
highest daily demand of water was estimated at five gallons a 
head for a population of 50,666, or 253,330 gallons. The water is 
drawn from the low level canal of the Ekruk lake in the fifth mile, 
into a settling pond 146 feet square at the floor and 148 feel square 
at top. The depth of water is 10‘4 and that available 9‘6 feet. The 
capacity is 1,292,705 gallons or 51 days of the estimated supply. 
The settling tank is provided with a scouring pipe nine inches in 
diameter fitted with a sluice valve. The water is drawn from this 
pond through two suction pipes by two of Tangyo Brothers and 
Holman's special steam pumps. These pumps are direct-acting and 
capable of being worked separately or combined. They can each 
deliver 200,000 gallons in ten hours into the liigh level re.servoir, 
that is an elevation of 160 feet through a line of piping ten inches 
in diameter and 8500 feet long. Each pump has a steam cylinder 
eighteen inches, and a water cylinder ten inches in diameter, both 
having a stroke of thirty-six inches. The water cylinder is lined 
with brass. Cast-iron air vessels of ten times the capacity of the 
barrel of the pump are fixed, one on the supply and the other on the 
delivery main, to equalize the flow of water. They are provided 
with air pumps and relief valves. The two boilers are of the Cornish 
type with six Galloway tubes in the flue. They are twenty-eight 
feet long, 5^ fe^t in diameter, and have steam domes three feet 
high and 2^ feet in diameter. Suitahlo engine house, boiler room, 
and fuel shed have boon provided near the settling pond. The 
water is pumped into two service reservoirs with floors at oighty-six 
feet and 68|^ feet above that of the settling pond ; from these it is 
distributed by sub-main and branch pipes to all parts of the town 
and suburbs. The high level re.sorvoir is designed to supply the 
Sakbarpeth and the suburbs, and the low level reservoir supplies 
the rest of the towm. The low level reservoir is (urcular having 
arched radial walls which support a roof of galvanized corrugated 
iron. Of the chief dimensions the internal diameter at floor level 
is eighty-two feet and at full supply 851 feet; the depth of water 
is twelve feet. The available capacity is 68,711 cubic feet or 
429,133 gallons, equivalent to 1*69 days of the estimated supply. 
The floor and foundations are of concrete founded on rock. The 
external or main wall is of carefully executed uuoourscd rubble 
masonry, with a face of coursed rubble in six inch courses. The thick¬ 
ness on top is 2^ feet and at bottom six feet, the total height being 
ten feet. The inner face has a batter or slope of one iu twelve, and 
the external surface is formed with a curve of seventeen feet radius. 
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Th« high level reservoir is similar in design, but larger than the 
low level reservoir, having an available capacity of 88,193 cubic 
feet or 549,442 gallons. The diameters of the distributing pipes 
have been carefully adapted to the work required of each; for a 
length of 10,530 feet these pipes are six inches in diameter, for 9969 
feet four inches, and for 12,737 feet three inches. Sluice valves 
have been fixed upon all pipes so as to render each part of the 
distribution independent of the rest. The actual delivery of water 
for use is made from sixty-eight stand-posts fitted with push cocks 
and erected at convenient points throughout the town. The whole 
work cost £21,71*8 8*. (Rs. 2,17,184), which wore paid by the Shold- 
pur municipality. After being maintained by the public works 
department for six months, the work was handed to the municipality 
in September 1881. In 1881-82 the quantity of water used was 
15,346,725 cubic feet, and the rate charged was 2a. (Re. 1) for every 
10,000 cubic feet of water delivered into the settling pond. 

To supply drinking water to B6rsi a storage reservoir was built 
close to tne town in 1877 at a cost of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). It is 
designed to contain nineteen millions of cubic feet, and has a 
drainage area of square miles and a surface area of sixty-five 
acres. 

To supply drinking wp,ter to Karmdla the water from springs in 
wells lying about three quarters of a mile to the south of the town 
is carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at 
convenient sites. The water works were completed in 1877 at a 
cost of about £235 (Ks. 2850) which was paid by the municipality. 

To supply drinking water to Pandharpur a storage reservoir, 
about a mile south-west of the town, was built in 1874 at a cost 
of £21,614 (Rs. 2,16,140) which were paid by the municipality. The 
dam is built of earth faced with stones, is 3500 feet long, and 
has a greatest height of forty-four feet and a greatest depth of 
thirty-three feet. The drainage area is ton square miles and the 
surface area when full is 196 acres. The capacity is 89,330,058 
cubic foot and the available capacity or that above level of sill of 
regulator is 79,166,083 cubic feet. From this reservoir to a service 
reservoir built close to the town, water is carried by a line of iron 
piping 3700 feet long, and from the service reservoir it is distributed 
through iron mains six to ten inches in diameter. 

Besides from the Koregaon, Ashti, and Ekruk lakes hdgdyat or 
garden land is watered either by throwing dams across streams or 
by wells. From the dams land is watered at the latest till the end 
of March. Wells are rarely sunk in mdlrdn or high level lands. 
According to the 1882 returns, Sholdpur has ten rivers, the Bhima, 
Sina, Man, Bhog4vati, Apenpa, Bedki, Chaudani, Korna, Nil, 
and Sira, 818 streams, 214 reservoirs, and 17,472 wells. Of the 
17,472 wells 4812 aro used for drinking and washing and 12,660 
for watering; 4712 are with steps and 12,760are without steps. The 
wells without steps have an average depth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet and cost £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000) to make. The 
wells without steps have an average depth of fifteen to forty feet 
and cost £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000). Wells are either round or 
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rectangular. Most wells are round aa round wells last longer than 
rectangular wells. 'J’o water land, water is drawn from the wells 
by a mot or leather bag holding about fifty gallons. The leather 
bag is of the shape of a cylinder, with tliia difference that the one 
end is about five times as broad as the other. The broader end is 
fastened to an iron ring three to four feet in diameter. The iron 
ring is held by a rope, passed over a pulley, fixed to the top of the 
frame work, raised over a platform slightly inclined in the direction 
of the well. The othor ond is also held by a rope which is passed 
over a cylindrical wheel attached to the bottom of the frame. The 
other ends of these ropes are tied to a yoke drawn down a slope by two 
and Bometime.s by four bullocks. The length of the slope is equal 
to the distance between the top of the platform and the level of 
the well water. When the-bag is dropi)ed into the water the team 
is backed up the slope, and tho bag is so sunk into the water that 
the broader ond fills, while tho narrow end is slightly upheld so as 
to prevent the water running out. 'f'he smaller end of the bag is 
tied to a rope shorter than that which holds the larger end. When 
the bag is full of water it is drawn up by the team running down 
the slope, and is discharged in the cerneiit-linod water trough or 
thdrole on tho top of tho platform. Through an opening in the 
side of the trough the water i.s carried into the channel or pat. The 
pat or channel is one to two feet broad and is generally in earth, 
mud being piled on the sides to stop leakage; it i.s rarely built of 
bricks and stone. Generally two men work tho leather bag with 
two to four bullocks ; one drives the bullocks up and fills and draws 
the bag and tho othor distributes the water to proper places. If 
the well has enough water, a mot worked with two bullocks can 
water four acres of sugarcane, six acres of huridi jvdri, wlieat, raldla, 
and chillies, and ten acres of rata and rice. The leather bag costs 
about £1 4s. aud of its appliances the wooden frames and its two 
wheels cost 6s. (Rs, 3). 

Garden land.s, as a rule are watered, and always manured. 
Jirdijat or drj crop lands are rarely manured, chiefly because the 
rainfall is genei'ally too scanty to allay the heat of the manure and 
the crop dries and often peri.shns. Tlie commonest kind.s of manure 
are cowdong, rotten grass, ashes, house sweepings, red earth, and 
sheop*dung. Of thi.s i7ianure, for sugarcane house sweepings and 
du.st are used, for betel leaves red .soil house sweepiag.s and du.st 
are used, and fur rice, ehillios, groundnut, and jondhala or Indian 
millet, sheep-dung is particularly useful. To manure theur garden 
lands with sheep-du7ig liu.sbandmen often engage sliepherds to pen 
a flock of sheep. Many well-to-do husbandmen own flocks of sheep 
chiefly for fheir manure. T’or manure cowdung, hoiiSe sweepings, 
and ashes are generally stored in one place for a year and carted 
to the fields in May. When l)f)ught, a cartload equal to about 900 
pounds of such manure costs 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) About twenty-five 
cartloads are r?'quired to manure one acre of sugarcane, twenty 
for chillies onions garlic aud groundnut, fifteen for wheat, and ten 
for rice and Indian millet. 

The first step a husbandman takes is to work the soil with the 
plough. The plough uproots weeds and grass and turns the soil three 
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to fifteen inclies deep. The plough is worked by two to ten bullocka. 
In November or December when the soil is still moist and is easier 
to turn than at tho end of May, a five-yoke plough can plough about 
a quarter of an acre of land in a day. Except coarse gray or barad soil 
which is simply scratched by the harrow or huhtv, the plough is work¬ 
ed both in black and red soils. For garden or hdgdyat crops the 
soil must be ploughed every year. For jirdyat or dry-crops the black 
soil which is once ploughed with cross ploughings, does not require 
ffesb ploughing for six to eight years, but the red soil requires 
ploughing every third year. In ploughing two men are wanted, 
one to stand on the plough to press the share into the soil, and the 
other to sit on the drawing gear to drive the bullocks. While 
ploughing husbandmen sing to lighten their labour and to amuse 
the oxen. After ploughing- the rake or phan is used to powder the 
clods. The harrow or kulav clears the soil of grass and makes 
it fit to receive the seed. The more the harrow is worked, the 
better the crops will grow. After the harrowing is over the seed-drill 
is used to sow the seed and the seed-harrow or rdsni to level the 
surface. About a month after the seed is sown, the weeding harrow 
or kolpa is used which removes weeds aud grass and heaps the soil 
to tho roots of the young plants. A raised bdbhul seat is made in the 
centre of the field to watch the crops. On this raised seat the 
watchman sits armed with a sling of two ropes "with a small circle of 
cords in the middle, with which he slings at the birds stones about 
the size of a small lemon. Watching lasts for a mouth or two till 
the crops are ripe enough to be reaped. 

In 1881-82 of 1,873,096 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
303,739 acres or 16‘2l per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 1,569,857 acres 26,184 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,595,543 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 1,248,264 acres 
or 78-23 per cent, of which 950,477 were under Indian millet jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 208,460 under spiked millet bdjri Penioillaria 
upicata, 41,836 under wheat gaku Triticum mstivum, 24,409 under 
rice hhdt: Oryza sativa, 11,673 under maize malcka Zea mays, 
1278 under rdla or kdng Panicutn italicum, 796 under sdva and vari 
Panicum miliaceum and miliare, G93 under barley jav Hordemn 
hexastichon, and 8642 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 127,866 acres or S'Ol per cent, of which 53,107 
were under tur Cajanus indicus, 41,689 under gram harhhara Cicer 
arietiuum, 7868 under kulith or hulthi Dolichos biflorus, 4322 
under mug Phaseolus mungo, 711 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 30 
under mamr Ervum lens, 17 under peas vdiaTia Pisum sativum, and 
20,132 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 150,760 acres or 9‘44 
per cent, of which 25,312 were under linseed ahi Linum usitatissi- 
mnm, 2022 under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 123,426 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,166 acres or 2-95 per cent, 
of which 28,088 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum, 
19,013 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea, and 65 
under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus caunabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 21,487 acres or P34 per cent, of which 6915 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescena, 3637 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum offioinarum, 2977 umier tobacco tamhdkku Nicotiana 
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tabacum ; 45 uoder temp gdnja Canabis satiw, and the remaining 
7913 under various vegetables and fruits, 

The crop details given in the Poona Statistical Account apply to 
Sliol4pur. The following are local notes on three of the more import¬ 
ant crol)a^ cotton, wheat, and tobacco: 

Cotton, Jcdpus (M.), Gossypium horbaceuin, had in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 28,088 acres. It is all local or dfsshi cotton Gossypium indicum. 
It is sown late in June and in July. A day or two before sowing, 
that it may run freely through the tiphan or seed drill, the seed is 
rubbed with cowdung. In SholSpur cotton is sown in rows one 
foot apart. This crowding prevents the plants from getting 
sufficient moisture, the plants get entangled, and as they cannot 
spread, grow straight and tall. The husbandmen defend the 
crowding of the plants by saying, ‘ The more seed the more cotton, 
and the more cotton the more money.’ The cotton crop is picked 
in December and January by women who are generally employed 
by moneylenders, who have made advances to the husbandman on 
his crop. The women carry drag-bags tied to their waists, in which 
they gather the picked cotton, and, when the bags are full, they 
empty them on the ground in heaps. In the evening each picker 
takes her heap to the village to be weighed, where she is paid by 
her employer, in proportion to the weight of the picked cotton either 
in kind or in money. Sholapur cotton is ginned only by tbe foot- 
roller or pdyvdtney for the staple is too short and too brittle 
to be cleaned either by the saw-gin or the wheel-gin. The 
foot-roller is mostly worked by women, who are paid by the out¬ 
turn, To increase the weight of Gie ginned cotton the women 
press their feet gently on the roller and allow seed to pass. Their 
employers notice thi.s but do not check it, for they also gain by the 
increase in weight. Sometimes the seed is as much as twenty-five 
per cent of the cleaned cotton. In 1851 some attempts were made 
to clean the Sholapur cotton by saw-gins, but the staple was so cut 
that traders refused to buy it. In 1851-52, as an experiment in 
different parts of the district 238‘5 acres (318 highds) were sown 
with New Orleans cotton, but apparently without much success. 
Some husbandmen were persuaded to try a second chance, and in 
3852-53, 1739'25 acres (2319 bighds) were sown. ’This year the crops 
failed, and the people were so discouraged that in 1853-54, only 
6‘75 acres (9 bighds] were sown. As in other cotton-growing districts 
the American war (1862-1865) greatly increased the area under 
cotton,but fraud and mixing injured its quality. In 1867 the cotton 
inspector of Sholdpur distributed improved Hinganghat seed in 
some of the subdivisions, and at Mddha carried on an experiment in 
deep ploughing. He ploughed thirty acres ten inches deep with, 
the common field tools of the district. Though he worked under 
the disadvantage of an unusually dry season, the crop yielded lOO 
pounds an acre, when neighbouring fields gave only eight to ten 
pounds. This great difference between the yields convinced the 
husbandmen of the advantage of deep ploughing, but their poverty 
prevented them from adopting it. This experiment also showed 
that, when the ground is ploughed deep enough, the tap root passes 
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into tho subsoil and sucks moisture from it wbon tho surface soil is 
parched. In the opioion of the cotton inspector so long as husband¬ 
men stick to the harrow scratching, there is no hope of improving 
the outturn even by introducing good selected seed. Good seed 
often improves cotton for a time, but if the cultivation does not 
improve, the seed will degenerate. 

Wheat, gahu, Triticum eestivum, with in 1881 a tillage area of 
41,836 acres, is generally grown in the best black soil. It has two 
chief varieties, aheta a dry-crop and kha'pla or jod a watered garden 
crop. About sixteen pounds of seed are required to sow an acre of 
wheat. Wheat is sown in October and reaped in February. Of the 
aheta and khapla varieties aheta is affected by mildew which is caused 
by dew, cloudy weather, heavy rain, and excessive cold, generally at 
the time when the ears come to bearing. 

Tobacco, tamhdkku, Nicotiaua tabaenm, with a tillage area of 
2977 acres in 1881-82, is generally grown in white soil near villages 
and sometimes in black soil. The soil is manured with cowdung. 
Tobacco is sown in seed bods in June, planted in August, and out 
in January and February. Tobacco wants little water. When they 
are ready the plants are cut down to the stumps. There is no 
second crop. Tobacco grown in white soil is superior to that grown 
in black soil. The average cost of raising an acre of tobacco is 
estimated at £1 16's. (Rs. 18) and the average yield at about 450 
pounds (5J Bengal mans). 

Its scanty and uncertain rainfall makes Sholdpur peculiarly liable 
to scarcity and famine. Tho^ earliest recorded famine is tho great 
Durga Devi famine which began about 1396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. It arose from the want of seasonable 
rain and is said to have spread over the whole country south of tho 
Narbada and to have depopulated whole districts. The famine of 
1460 is remembered in the Deccan as Damdji Pant's, an officer of the 
Bahmani king Hum&yun who, as is related in the History Chapter, 
spent the govornmontgrain storosat Pandharpur in gifts toBrdhmans, 
and was saved from disgrace and punishment by tho god Vithoba 
appearing at court as a MhAr and paying the value of tho missing grain. 
About 1620 a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops. The famine 
of 1791 was vqry severe especially in the Karuatak where tho crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan tho yield was one-fourth to half the 
usual outturn j but as thousauds of people came from the Karnatak 
to the Deccan for support, the distress became very severe. 
During this famine grain sold at six pounds (3 shera) the rupee. 
In 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by Holkar and the 
Pendh6ria caused a serious scarcity which the failure of the rain in 
October and November 1803 turned into a famine of ruinous 
severity. The price of grain is said to have risen to 1|| pounds 
(I aher) the rupee. At Pandharpur Dhondbhat Kutke and at Mohol 
an officer of the NimbAlkar are said to have fed large numbers of the 
destitute. In 1818 partly owing to the ravages made by Bajirho’s 
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armies and partly owing to the failure of crops towards the Balagliat 
in the Nizam’s country, the sub-dirisions of Bd^rsi^ Pandharpur^ and 
Tuljtipur suffered from famine. The famine was accompanied by 
a plague of cholera which destroyed thousands of lives. Grain sold 
as high as six to eight pounds (3-4 shers) the rupee. At Vairdg in 
Bdrsi a rich moneylender named Ghongdey is said to have fed many 
starving people. In 1S24, a failure of rain caused a partial famine 
in the Pandharpur sub-division and tbe country from the Bhima to 
the Godavari. During this famine grain sold at twelve to sixteen 
pounds (6-8 shers) the rupee. At Pandharpur an officer of 
Sindians and at Vairag a moneylender named Ghongdey opened 
a relief house or anachhatra where food was given free to the 
.suffering. In 1832-33, want of rain caused famine throughout 
Sholjipur and the neighbouring districts over an area of about 160 
square miles. Many left their lands and homes, and large remissions 
had to be granted. The famine lasted nine or ten months and 
in spite of the remission of grain duties, grain sold at 
ten to twelve pounds (5-6 shers) the rupee. The sub-collector of 
Sholapur submitted to Government a proposal for certain public 
relief works, but Government did not consider the distress in 
Sholapur sufficiently severe to call for so extreme a measure. At 
Shol4pur a Brahman moneylender named Maharudra B4pu Kulavdev 
and many M^rwdri moneylenders and at Vairag the family of the 
moneylender Ghongdey are said to have given free food to the 
sufferers In 1845 and 1854 owing’ to scanty rainfall scarcity of grain 
was felt in Sholapur, and MohoL In 1862, a scanty 

rainfall caused a scarcity of food in Poona, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholdpur, Khdndesh, and part of Satdra. So great was tho distress 
that as relief works roads were begun from Karm?i]a to Jeur, 
from Pandharpur to Mohol, from Shold.pur to Bijd^pur, from Tem- 
bhurni to Paranda, and from Lunud to Pandharpur. For tbe relief 
of Government servants drawing monthly salaries of less than £20 
(Rs. 200), Government sanctioned grant of grain compensation. 

The scanty rainfall of 9’11 inchesin 1876,compared with an average 
of 25’21 inches, led to failure of crops and distress amounting to 
famine over the whole of the district. Of the seven sub-divisions, 
the crops in two, Bdrsi and Malsiras, were bad, and in the remaining 
five very bad. In September and October, except one or two local 
showers, there was no rain, and no cold weather crops were 
sown. Early in August the poorer classes began to show signs of 
distress, and, on the 4th of September, Government sanctioned tbe 
opening of relief works. With rising grain and want of fieldwork 
distress increased, and by the beginning of September relief works 
were begun. For a week or two, the rapid spread of distress caused 
a panic, and dealers refused to part with their grain at any price. 
Government and the relief committees had to buy grain at the large 
markets and send it to the relief works. This lasted until grain 
began to be brought by rail when prices fell. For some months 
importations were large and the price of grain remained moderate. 
But in the hot months a fresh rise caused much distress. A 
favourable rainfall, at the opening of the rainy season, was followed 
by a long drought, which forced millet up to ten pounds and caused 
great suffering. Distress and anxiety continued till September and 
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October whcu a plentiful and timely rainfall bronglit down priced 
and gave much relief. At the close of Novenaber the demand for 
special (xovemmont help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the progress of 
the distress and the measures taken to relieve it. In September 
1876, except some showers in MAlsiras and one or two other places, 
no rain fell. The early crop had entirely failed, and as rain held 
off, the ground could not be prepared for the cold-weather sowings. 
Except in Sholdpur and Bdrsi there was great distress, and hy the 
beginning of the month, local relief works had to be opened. In 
October rain still hold off and no cold-weather crops could he 
sown. Indian millet rose from sixty-six to fifteen pounds, and even 
at fifteen pounds the supply was small. Distress was increasing, 
and the number seeking relief rose so rapidly that it soon became 
evident that relief works were wanted on a larger scale than local 
funds could supply. Cattle were sent away in large numbers, and 
of those that remained many died from want of fodder. By the 
middle of the month (18th) about 20,000 cattle had left the district, 
and many villages were deserted, the people moving to the Nizamis 
dominions, Berir, and Khandesh. Already the numbers on relief 
had risen to 32,000. On the 13th, Oovornmont placed £2500 
(Ra. 25,000) at the Collector’s disposal to supply pond clearing, 
prickly-pear cutting, and other light village works for those who 
were too weak to go long distances. About tho middle of 
November alight rain fell in tho three sub-divisions of Mdlsiras 
Karmdla and Pandharpur, Many villages were entirely emptied, 
tho people having left with their cattle. During the month large 
supplies of grain came by rail into Sholapur. At first the distribu¬ 
tion of grain over the district caused much difficulty. This was 
gradually overcome, and, except in Mnlsiras and S^ngola, grain 
became plentiful and fedri prices fell from fifteen to about ICJ 
pounds the rupee. Except Sholdpur and Pandharpur, each of 
which had two rivers aud a large lake, tho water-supply was scanty. 
Barsi and Sdngola were very badly off, and in Karmdla, Mdlsiras, 
aud Mddha, the only source cf .supply was holes dug in the 
beds of rivers and stream.s. The numbers on relief rose from about 
40,000 in the beginning of the month to about 68,000 at its close. 
Of 47,821, the average daily number for tho month, 14,487 were 
able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by 
ordinary public works officers, and 33,334 were aged or feeble, 
expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended by 
civil officers.^ About the end of tho month cholera mado its 
appearance in Sholdpur and Bdrsi. December passed without rain, 
and though there was no change in crop prospects, grain continued 
to be imported in such large quantities that rupee prices fell from 
164 to twenty pounds. In the beginning of the month there 

* The rated of wagea originally fixed for the workera wore : For a man 3d. (2 as.) a 
day, for a woman 2id. (14 a.), and for a boy or girl IJd. (1 a.). About tho middle of 
Kovember a sliding scale was introduced providing that when prices rose over 
sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of food graiu, 
and that in addition to IJd. (la.) for men and Jci. (Ja.) for women and children, 
men and women should receive the price of one pound of grain, and children of oua 
or half a pound of grain according to the discretion of the supervising officers. 
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was slight cholera in two sub-divisions, but it soon disappeared. 
The number of the destitute rose, on civil works to 58,809 and on 
public works to 27,730. About the end of January 1877 a slight 
fall of rain improved the water-supply. The supply of grain 
continued sufficient. Large quantities were brought every week into 
the district, jva/ri /prices remaining steady at twenty pounds tho 
rupee. Tho number of the destitute rose on public works from 
27,730 to 37,940, on civil works there was a small fall from 58,809 
to 56,659, and 1018 persons were supported by charitable relief. 
About the middle of the month slight cholera appeared in two or 
three sub-divisions. On tho 19th Government reduced the daily 
wage of feeble men workers by fd. a.) and of women and 
children by Jd. About the end of February, 11 cents of 

rain fell at Sholdpur. The grain supply continued good, jmri prices 
remaining steady at twenty pounds the rupee. Cholera was general, 
and largo numbers of people and cattle continued to leave the district. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 37,940 to 32,134, 
and on civil works from 56,659 to 18,097. At the same time the 
number on charitable relief rose from 1018 to 1429. The large 
decrease in the numbers on the relief works was mainly due to 
organized opposition to the orders reducing the pay on civil agency 
works, and requiring tho transfer of the able-bodied from civil to 
public works. 'I'he managers of the strike and many of those who 
had gone with them were no doubt well enough off to decline work, 
and such men it was the object of Grovernment to get rid of. But 
others of the weaker people were not able to remain idle without 
suffering. After a time of much anxiety, about the middle of the 
month, the people slowly began to come in. Efforts wore made to 
draft them to large works out of the district, such as the Nira canal 
and the Dhond-Manmud railway. This at fir.st met with most 
stubborn opposition. But, about the close of the month, many 
were induced to go to work on the Albasvad lake in Satara. Early in 
March, 37 cents of rain fell at Sholdpur and about a fortnight later 
there was a general fall of 11 cents. The grain supply was sufficient, 
and rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty-one pounds. The 
migration of people and cattle continued. Early in the month there 
was slight choler.a over the whole district, but it was afterwards 
confined to one sub-division. The numbers on relief fell to 46,775, 
6598 of them on civil agency and 40,177 on public works. The 
number on charitable relief was 813. The decrease in the number 
of the workers was chiefly duo to large numbers absenting them¬ 
selves on account of the Holi holidays. Fresh, but unsuccessful, 
efforts were made to draft the people to the Dhond-Manmdd railway. 
A few went to the Nira canal, but many, though in distress, refused 
to go on the works, because of the tasa and distance‘tests rather 
than on account of the reduction in the rates of pay. Towards tho 
end of April smart showers foil throughout tho district. The grain 
supply continned sufficient; but prices, partly from the general rise 


^ The new ratea were : For a man, the price of one pound of grain and ^d. (J a.) 
instead of fi ^) > for a woman, the price of one pound and §J, a.) instead of 

j<f. (4 a.), and for a boy or girl, the price of half a pound of grain and fcf. (ia.), 
Ordora were also given to enforce task and distance teste. 
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througbout the country partly from enhanced cart rates^ rose from 
twenty-one pounds in the beginning of the month to about nineteen 
near the close. The people who had left the district early in the 
season were returning; very few brought* back their cattle with 
them. Against a small fall from 6598 to 5633 on civil works^ the 
number of the destitute rose on public works from 40,177 to 43,292, 
and on charitable relief from 813 to 2194. Owing to the increased 
pressure of distress Government ordered work to begin on the 
Pdngaon lake, whose heavy earthwork, it was thought, would 
give immediate employment to about 10,000 labourers. There 
was slight cholera in a few places. May began and ended with 
smart showers. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. 
The supply of grain was fair, but prices rose from nineteen to 
16i pounds. Several parts of the district sufEered severely from 
cholera. Distress spread steadily, and the number on relief rose to 
61,348, 50,299 of them on public and 11,019 on civil works. The 
number on charitable relief rose to 6501. During June rain fell freely, 
and the sowing of the early crops was begun. There were large 
grain importations, and prices fell from 10| to 17^^ pounds. Many 
of the destitute found work as field labourers, aud the number on. 
relief fell to 52,172, 39,202 of them on public and 12,970 on civil 
works. The number on charitable relief rose from 6501 to 16,068. 
The mortality from cholera continued very heavy. In the 
beginning of July strong south-west winds were followed by a few 
heavy but partial showers, and the young crops were reported to 
bo withering. More rain was required. The grain supply was 
fair, but, about the close of the month from the critical state of 
the crops, jvdri rose from 17| to 121 pounds the rupee. The 
number on relief fell to 29,927, 26,526 of them on public and 3401 
on civil works, and the number on charitable relief to 10,436. 
In August an average fall of 4 60 inches of rain improved the young 
crops, and green grass was plentiful. At the same time the 
railway supply of grain began to fall short, and, about the close 
of the month, prices rose to pounds, causing very great distress. 
The numbers on public works fell to 12,904, on civil works to 
3656, and on charitable relief to 9226. The mortality from cholera 
considerably decreased. In September there was heavy rain all 
over the district. The crops went on well, and green grass for 
cattle was abundant. Though the grain supply continued small, 
the favourable harvest prospects brought out local stores, and prices 
fell from 9f to 13| pounds the rupee. The number on public works 
fell to 7705 against an increase on civil works to 6092, and on 
charitable relief to 17,590. October was al-so a month of heavy 
rain, with an average fall of 6‘58 inches. The crops were good 
except in S4ngola and Mdlsiras, when they were slightly damaged 
by too much rain, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
About the end of the month the unillot harvest was begun and the 
late sowing was in progress. The state of the people was improving, 
but many still required charitable relief. The grain supply was 
good, arid prices fell for jvdri from ]3f to twenty-four and for hdjri 
from 19i to 29^ pounds. The numbers on public works felt to 6067, 
on civil works to 4034, and on charitable relief to 14,347. In 
November there was only slight rain, and more was required for the 
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cold-weather jvdri crops. By the close of the inoiith, except ifitrand 
cotton, almost all the early crops were harvested, Jtiahi sowing was 
still in prcgre.sH, Prices rose for hdjH from thirty to twenty-eight, 
and fell for jrdrf from twenty-four to twenty-five pounds the rupee. 
The numbers on public work.s fell to 4956, on civil works to 584, 
and on charitable relief to 4601, Civil relief works were closed about 
the middle of tho month, and public relief works at the end. In 
December, except in the IVMdlia sub-division, there were smart 
showers all over the district, and the jvdri crops were much improved. 
Prices fell for hdjri. to thirty-one and for jvdri to twenty-eight 
pounds. Though Government continued to offer charitable relief, 
the numbers wanting help fell from 7176 in tho beginning to 1089 
on the ‘22nd of the month. 

The following statement mf Indian millet prices and numbers 
receiving relief, shows that during the first four months of 1877 
grain kept steady at about twenty pounds the rupee or more than 
thrice the ordinary rate; that its price rose rapidly in May June 
and July, till about the end of August it reached 9^ pounds. In 
September it fell slightly to 13|, and then quickly to about twenty- 
eight pounds. The number on relief bad in January risen as high 
as 94,599. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests the number fell to 50,231 in February and 48,925 in April. In 
May it again rose to 61,348, and from that went on falling till it 
fell to 5640 in Noveraher, when the relief works M'ere closed. The 
number on charitable relief rose from 1018 in January to 1429 in 
February, then fc41 to 813 in March, and then steadily rose to 
16,068 in June. From that, after fulling to 9220 in August, it 
again rose to 17,590 in September, During the next three months 
it fell rapidly till in December it reached 1089 : 

Sholdpur Famine., 1876’77. 


Month. 

Average Daily Numbs 

On Relief Works. 

aa. 

On 

Gratui¬ 

tous 

Relief. 
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PR1CE.S. 
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?■ 

J odri. 
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47,821 



16+ 
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80,539 


... 
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3656 
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13,797 
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i ■ . 
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4034 
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10,101 

14,347 
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24 
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28 
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... 

32-94 
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20,417 

43,410 
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... 
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18,61,842 1 203.183 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, wlien famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 62,712 workers, 
52,186 on public and 10,526 on civil works, 41,112 beJongod to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 15,164 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 3470 were from other 
districts; and 2966 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 3471 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 21,840 were 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 37,401 were labourers. 

Tho total cost of the famine was estimated at £206,502 10«. 
(Ra. 20,65,025), of which £186,184 4s. {Rs. 18,61,842) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £20,318 Os. (Rs. 2,03,183) on 
charitable relief. 

In ordinary times tho daily cart rates varied from Is. 6d. to 2s. 
6(1. (Rs. f-li). During the famine from December 1876 to 
December 1877 tho highest daily cart rates rose to 12s. (Rs. 6) in 
Pandharpur, Os. (Rs. 3) in ShoUtpur, 5s. (R.s. 2^) in S^ngola, and 4s. 
(Rs. 2) in Bdrsi, Karmdla, Mddha, and Mdl.siras. 

From the beginning of November 1876 a mflmlatddr at each 
sub-division and from the beginning of January to tho end of 
November 1877 special assistant and deputy collectors in charge of 
the sub-divisiops were employed on famine duty as relief officers. 
For every group of about ten villages Circle inspectors were 
appointed. Besides these, military officers, and their subordinates and 
hospital assistants, and the clerks and measurers of tho Poona and 
Ndsik revenue survey staff, and some teachers of vernacular schools 
were lent for famine duty. 

Besides the seven relief houses, one at each snb-divisional head¬ 
quarters, at Sholdpur, Bdr.si, Karmdla, Mddba, Pandharpur, Mdlsiras, 
and Sdugola, five other special relief houses were opened, two in 
Sholdpur at Hiparga and Mundrup, two in Mddha at Yeoti and 
Bdrsi Hoad Station, and one in Bdrsi at Pdngaon. Almost all the 
relief houses were opened in November 1876 and closed at the end 
of November 1877. F.xccpt at Pandharpur,where a large muuicipal 
building was available, all the relief houses were temporary shed-s. 
Tho relief house.s were supervised by tbo relief mdmlatddr and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division. At 
each relief house, for every 200 people a muster clerk and an 
accountant were kept. With a few exceptions the food was 
cooked and the water supplied by tho inmates of the relied house ; 
in some cases hJn’stis or water-carriers were employed. Between 
tho 1st of November 1876 and the 31st of Docomber 1877, the 
relief houses in Sholdpur cost £3800 Ss. (Hs. 38,004), in Bdrsi 
£1541 18 a'. (R.s. 15,419), in Karmdla £2651 18ir. (Rs. 26,519), in 
Mddha £3743 iGs. (Rs. 37,438), in Pandharpur £3607 10s. 
(Hs. 36,075), in Mdlsiras £2725 16s. (Rs. 27,258), and in Sdngola 
£13<)5 10s. (Rs. 13,655), or a total cost of £19,436 16s. (Rs. 1,94,368). 

No grain shops were opened at Government or raimicipal expense. 
In tho beginning of tho famine when grain dealers attempted to raise 
tho price of gram to an artificially high level by refusing to sell at 
any price, a local committee at Sholdpur sold grain to tiro poor for 
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a few months at cost price out of a private charity fund. The local 
dealers, who withheld grain in the beginning of the famine, gave 
way when grain came in large quantities into the district. Grain, 
was imported from the Central Provinces by private agencies. From 
Bombay the import of grain was so large that all the railway 
stations were crowded with bags, and for a time much confusion 
prevailed. To lessen the distress from want of fodder pressed 
grass bales were largely imported from the Konkan by the 
Conservator of forests ; a large number of cattle were also sent to 
graze in Government waste lands in the billy tracts. The scarcity 
of water was greatly felt, and, but for the Ekrnk lake many of the 
residents of Sholdpur city would have been forced to leave. The 
want of water was partly met by deepening wells and digging holes. 

A considerable number of people, chiefly husbandmen, left the 
district and went to Berdr and to the Niz<im'B territory. Well- 
to-do husbandmen sent their cattle in charge of some member of 
their families. By leaving the people did not much improve 
their condition. They would probably have done better had they 
stayed at home and worked as labourers on relief works. Except a 
few who emigrated, the poor people had no alternative but to work 
on the relief works. Of the high and well-to-do classes, a few who 
could afford it made provision for the expected scarcity ; others lived 
by selling their gold and silver ornaments and other property. As 
they were ashamed to live on charity and unaccustomed to live by 
labour a large number of respectable people did not take advantage 
of the relief offered by Government and were reduced to poverty. 

During the famine a large number of cattle died. The tilla^-e 
area fell from 2,161,617 acres in 1876-77 to 2,136,988 in 1878-79 
that is a fall of 14,629 acres. Compared with the 1872 census 
returns the 1881 returns show a decrease of 136,888. Adding to this 
50,351 as the normal one per cent increase during the seven 
non-famine years the total loss from death or migration during the 
famine amounts to 187,239. At the end of 1876-77 the outstaiiding 
balances were £84,949 (Rs. 8,49,490) of which about £39,633 
(Rs. 3,96,330) were recovered in subsequent years and £45*316 
(Rs. 4,53,160) were remitted in 1878-79. ^ 

Between 1878 and 1882, unlike Poona and other parts of the 
Deccan Sholapur was not visited by locusts. During the cold 
season of 1879 from January to March swarms of rats and mice 
appeared and ate the grain before it was ripe enough to harvest. 
Many fields were entirely stripped and of others only a small portion 
was saved by gathering the ears while they were still green. 
About seven-eighths of the crop were wholly destroyed by rats. In 
Sholapur about £657 (Rs. 6570) were paid as reward for about 
660,000 rats killed at 2s. (Re. 1) the hundred. This rat plague 
was not confined to Sholdpur; it was severely felt in Pdrner 
Shrigooda^ and Karjafc in -AJimadnagar,^ 


1 The details of the species of rata and mice and the steps taken to destroy them 
given in the Ahinadnagar btati&tical Account apply to ShoJApur, 
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According to the census returns, in 1872 the district of ShoUpur 
had 8477 persons in positions implying the possession of capital. 
Of these 673 were bankers moneychangers and shopkeepers, 6681 
were merchants and traders, and 2123 were supported by incomes 
derived from funded property shares annuities and the like. The 
available income tax returns show that in 1870-71 of a total 
of 2100 persons assessed, 1550 or 73*8 per cent were taxed on 
yearly incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1000), 386 or 18*3 per cent on 
incomes of £100 to£200 (Rs. 1000-Rs.2000), 159 or 7*5 per cent on 
incomes of £200 to £1000 (Rs,2000-B8. 10,000), and five or 0*2 
per cent on income of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000-Rs. 1,00,000), 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 license-tax 
assessment papers showed 9131 persons assessed on yearly incomes 
of more than £10 (Rs. 100), Of these 3529 had fr6m £10 to £15 
(R8.100-Rs.150), 1795 from £15 to £26 (Rs. 150 - Rs. 250), 1615 
from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 492 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 
Es. 500), 657 from £50 to £75 (Rb.500-Rs. 750), 267 from £75 to 
fl60 (Rs,750-Rs, 1000), 242from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000.R8.1250), 
135 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-R8. 1600), £141 from 150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500-Rs. 2000), 132 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-Ra. 3000), 
88 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000), 36 from £400 to £5o0 
(Rs.4000-Rs.5000), 62 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500), 
25 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500 - Rs. 10,000), and 15 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Since 1879 incomes under £50 (Rs. 600) have been 
exempted from the License Tax, In. 1881-82, of 1386 persons 
assessed on yearly incomes of £50 (Rs. 600) and over, 611 had from 
£50 to £75 (Rs, 500 - Rs. 750), 219 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Es. 1000), 175 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 64 

from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 - Rs. 1500), 98 from £150 to £200 
(Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000), 106 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 
58 from £300 to £400 (R8.3000 -Rb. 4000), 19 from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 - Rs, 5000), 25 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 7500), 
3 from £750 to £1000 (Rs, 7500 - Rs. 10,000), and 8 over £1000 
(Es. 10,000). There are no local insurance offices. 

Few houses confine themselves to strict hanking business, and 
granting and cashing bills" of exchange. In most cases money- 
lending and sometimes trade are joined with banking. Banking 
houses are found only in the largest towns, SholApur, Bdrsi 
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Pandharpur, and perhaps Karmala. At Bdraiout of fifteen bankers 
or shroffs only three confine themselves to banking, the others 
being also engaged in moneylendirig and general business. A 
branch of the Bank of Bombay was established at Sholapur in 
1861-62, and was open about three years. It had a favourable 
influence on trade as it lent money at lower rates of interest than 
had been customary, and issued and accepted bills payable at 
sight, or at a fixed period. Ninety per cent of its transactions wore 
with natives. Except in the case of some European servants of 
Government it was not resorted to by the public for deposit. The 
Sliol5,pur branch was closed early in 1867. A branch of the New 
Bank of Bombay was opened in 1868-69, but was soon closed from 
want of business. 

Exchange bills are of two kinds, payable at sight or darshani and 
payable within a given time or mudati. The leading traders 
and moneylenders, who are chiefly Gujarat Marwar and Ling^yat 
Vanis, Bhdtids, Khetris, Komtis, and Brahmans, grant bills up to 
£1000 (Bs. 10,000) on Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Madras, and 
Amba Salur and Haidarabad in the Nizdm’s territory. The rates 
of bills vary according to the demand for cash. Generally for a 
bill payable at sight a premium of | per cent is charged and for 
a bill payable within a given time a discount of one-half per cent is 
allowed. 

Moat classes can, and probably the majority of individuals do, 
save money. With most all and perhaps more than all they have 
saved is spent in a day of feasting, a marriage, a funeral, or some 
other religious occasion or holiday. The higher paid Government 
servants, pleaders, and moneylenders, especially Gujars and 
Marw^Lris, save most. 

Of investments for savings and capital, the chief are trade, house 
property, the purchase and improvement of land and farm stock, 
hoarding whether of cash or of ornaments, state saving banks and 
government securities, shares in joint stock companies, and money- 
lending. Traders invest most of their savings in extending and 
improving their business ; cultivators in improving and adding to 
their holdings and in baying bullocks and carts. Carts are a 
favourite investment, where, as on lines of road and near large 
towns, the carrying trade offers employment when field work is 
alack. Thus in the Sholapur sub-division, in the thirty years 
ending 1870-71, the number of carts rose from 219 to 1167 or 433 
per cent, in the Barsi sub-division from 705 in 1840-41 to 1794 
in 1871-72 or 154 per cent, and in the Madha sub-division from 
436 in 1839-40 to 1323 in 1868-69 or 204 per cent.^ The 1882 
returns show a further rise in carts to 1339 in Sholapur, to 3081 in 
Bdrai, and to 1769 in Madha. The trading and moneylending 
classes do not invest their money in land, except when, having 
advanced money on the land and being forced to sell their debtor^s 
property, their only means of recovering the debt is to buy the 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series. CL. 9,11, 163, 307, 310. 
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land at tke auction. With pleaders and other moneyed men "with 
some Eaglish education the purchase and improvement of land 
is a favourite investment. This class is also given to house¬ 
building, a form of investment which is also popular v-^ith well-to- 
do villagers. All elaa.ses lock up their savings in ornaments, but, 
it is said, not to so large an extent as in other parts of tho country. 
Ornaments are a specially favourite form of investment among small 
traders and craftsmen. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly payment of 
interest to holders of Government securities rose from £108 
(Rs. 1080) in 1870-71 to £172 (Rs. 1720) in 1882. Tho deposits 
in the district Savings Bank which in 1870-71 were £1250 
(Rs. 12,500) had in 1877-78 risen to £3299 (Rs. 32,990) of which 
latter sum £1703 (R.s. 17,030) belonged to 204 Hindus, 988 
(Rs. 9880) to seventy-five Christians', £595 (Rs. 5950) to forty-two 
P^rsis, and £12 (Rs. 120) to two Musalmans. In 1882 tho deposits 
showed a further rise to £6729 (Rs. 67290).^ As a rule, only 
Government servants and others of the higher classes invest their 
savings in Government socurities and in savings banks. 

The bulk of tho people know nothing about investing in shares. 
About forty-four of the Sholfipur Spinning and Weaving Company's 
£100 (Rs. 1000) shares are held locally. 

Few men live solely by lending. Almost all loaders draw part of 
their income from trade, from husbandry, or from a profession. 
Moneylenders are of two kinds, professional and non-professional. 
The professional again belong to two classes, local and foreign. 
Among non-professional moneylenders are men of all classes, 
almost all whose calling has yielded them a little money will 
lend it at interest. The foreign or immigrant moneylenders are 
Gujarat Shravaks locally known as Gujars, and Mdrwdr Vania 
known as Mdrwfins, Brahmans and Lingdyat Vdnis form tho 
chief classes of local moneylondera, who have to a very groat extent 
been ousted by the intruding Gujar or Marwari. Besides lending 
money the Gujai’s are chiefly cloth-dealers, and the Marwari.s deal 
in grain, groceries, and oil. The Brdhman lender is generally a 
laud proprietor, a pensioned Government servant, or a pleader. 
He is generally found in towns and seldom lends except to the 
better class of landholders. The Lingayat Vanis are chiefly iron¬ 
mongers and grocers and are seldom moneylenders. Beside.s these 
classes the Mardtha or Kunbi moneylender is found in villages 
and towns; he is a husbandman, and, as a rule, does nut lend 
except to people wIkj belong to his village or v/ith w'hom ho is 
connected. 
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1 Tho details of deposits for the tliirtficn yeaift onduig 1882 are; £12.W in 1870, 
£2169 in 1871, £2636 in 1872, £3764 in 1873, £2891 in 1874, £3791 in 1875, £15;;2 in 
1876, £3299 in 1877, £2937 in 1878, £4124 in 1879, £5640 in 1880, £5940 in 1881, 
and £6729 in 1882, The chief causes of the rise and fall in dopo&ita are given in the 
DhArwAr Statistical Account. Tho details of interest during tlsc same thirlc. n yearn 
aro £108 in 1870, £94 in 1871, none drawn in 1872, £49 in 1873, £31 in ^ 874, £210 
in 1875, £25 in 1876, £481 in 1877, £162 in 1878, £136 in 187;‘. £16,3 in KS' O. TdS n, 
1881, and £172 in 1882. 
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Gujarg> most of them Shrfivak Vanis of Gujardt, are said to have 
settled in the district within the last hundred years. They are now 
spread over the whole district, and are said to be more than three times 
as numerous as the loca^l Hindu moneylenders. Most of them are 
Jains or Shrd-vaksby religion. They usually bring their families 
and settle in the district and do not leave it except when they have 
to make pilgrimages to Shetranja near Pdlitdna in Kdthidwdr, or 
some other Jain sacred place. In moneymaking, unlike Mdrwar 
Vdnis, Gujar Vdnia do not start from beggary. The Guiar starts 
with some small capital which he invests in a miscellaneous 
petty trader’s shop. When he has , made a handsome sum 
by shopkeeping, he calls himself a banker or slidhukar, and 
enters widely on moneylending. The Gujars are reputed to be leas 
hardhearted and more polite, obliging, and friendly than their 
MdrwAr rivals, and in consequence more attractive and popular, 
In ShoMpur and other large towns, they have formed no relations 
with the cultivating classes, but confine themselves to lending 
money on mortgage of landed and house property, and as pawn¬ 
brokers, on pledges at interest of not more than two per cent a 
month. The village moneyleuding Gnjar is a cultivators’ and 
villagers’ moneylender, keeping a general shop, and supplying 
the villagers with all they require in the way of advances either 
of cash or of gi’ain. All Gujars and particularly village Gujars by 
long residence are apt to become assimilated in manners and dress 
to the people among whom they live. They even corue to fold their 
turbans after the Sholdpur fashion. Their other dro.ss, though showy, 
ia economical, for though very fond of ornaments when they wear 
gold ornaments, they are usually hollow, while the women's practice of 
showing the left arm only, and not like Maratha Hindus of showing 
both arms, considerably lessens the expense of ornaments. Like the 
local LingAyat Jangams, they take their food from a dish placed on 
a tripod of iron. Caste dinners are not uncommon and at least one 
caste dinner must be given after a death. On marriage and other 
religious festivities they spend large sums, intermarrying among 
themselves only without distinction of rich or poor. The destitute 
of their own. class are so few that they make no special provision 
for them. To general' charity they devote large sums, and are 
particularly knovni for their care of animals. Where they are 
numerous, they have their own temples, as at Sholipur where there 
are two temples of Parasnath. Gujars have been kno^vn to build 
rest-houses and wells for the public use. Their religious teachers 
enjoy incomes which enable then) to entertain large bodies of 
follower.s and dependents. 

Marw^ris are said to have appeared in this district about fifty years 
ago. They usually come from MAlwa or Marwdr, but instances of their 
settling in Sholapur from neighbouring districts are not rare. They 
are perhaps not so widely spread over the district as the Gujars, nor 
do they show so marked a tendency to assimilate to the people of the 
country. They bring their own language and customs, sometimes 
mixing M^rwari with Marathi, an unpleasant and unserviceable 
jargon. A Mdrw^iri is easily known by his long hair and scanty 
turban, barely thirty yards long, usually of two shades of red with 
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gold ends, coat and jacket of tne ordinary type, a red-fringed 
loincloth or dhoti, and red shoes with turned-up toes. A 
MArwiri often begins life as a beggar, his whole estate consisting 
of a few rupees, probably borrowed, a dvinking and two or three 
cooking pots, and barely enough clothes to cover him. He begins 
as a seller of parched grain, and saves a little besides paying off 
his borrowed capital. With the savings of a year or two he opens 
a small shop, often in partnership with a countryman. In other 
cases the newly arrived Marwdri binds himself in some capacity as 
servant to a settled Marwdri, and works with him till he is fit to 
open a petty shop on his own acconnt. This he will often do on 
capital borrowed from his late master, or from other merchants who 
give him credit at low interest. If his shop succeeds he gains a 
share in some cloth-dealing concern, and, at the same tirne, starts as 
a moneylender or pawnbroker, and rapidly increases his wealth. At 
this stage in his career he sends for his family and some of his distant 
relations. A Mdrwari who has begun to make a fortune rarely 
returns to settle in his native place. If his family is not with him, 
marriages and other religious ceremonies sometimes require his 
presence at liorae, and he may have to go home to seek a bride. 
Once ho has settled permanently, he begins to acquire landed 
property and seldom or never breaks up his establishment, or goes 
away not to return. During any temporary absence, his business 
is managed by his confidential clerk or munim in default of a partner, 
or by one of his relatives. Md,rw4ris are reputed as they grow in 
wealth and years, to grow fonder of money, harder hearted, and less 
inclined to show leiiientiy to their debtors. Their thrifty habits they 
neverlose. Of alt moneylenders the Mirwjtri has the worst name. He 
shows neither shame nor pity in his treatment of his debtor. He wilt 
press a debtor when pressure means bankruptcy. He shows no 
feeling. The saying runs that ho will attach and sell his debtor's 
cooking and drinking vessels even when the family are in the midst of 
a meal. They marry in their own caste only, but without distinction 
of rich or poor. Though thrifty and averse from pomp and show, 
they are expected to spend large suras on marriage and other 
religious ceremonies, and it is usual for them on such pccasions 
to entertain their whole caste. They have their own temples, and 
they are understood to contribute for the support of their owz^ poor. 
No instance is known of a Marwari having built a well or a rest-bouae 
for the use of the village whei’e he is settled. 

Other moneylenders whether professional or unprofessional, 
whether foreign or local, may be divided, though the divisions 
often overlap, into dwellers in towns and dwellers in villages, and 
again into those who keep regular accounts and those who keep 
only rough accounts or none at all, basing all their dealings 
on bonds or rokhs. Pawnbrpking also forms a distinct branch 
of money lending, though in practice it is usually combined with 
one of the other branches. Asa rule the town lender who keeps 
regular accounts, the daybook or hird, the ledger or khdtdvani, 
and the rough memorandum book of daily transactions from 
which the others are written up, does not seek exorbitant interest, 
deals only with the higher classes, on mortgage of houses or other 
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immovabb property, or on pledf^e in the way of pawnbrohing, 
and keeps aloof from poor liuRbandmen and other embarrae-aed 
borrowers. These houses generally do a large business. The 
smaller men deal with tlie poor classes who agree to ])ay higher 
interest. They keep no accounts, depend entirely on bonds, or 
at best keep what are called patdni accounts, that is a mere day¬ 
book which is allowed to run for years without a balaaco 
being struck. Many non-professional tnoneylenders come under 
this head, and in this way the successful tailor or weaver often finds 
a favouraljle employment for his savings. The professional lender 
of this class is usually a Mdrw4ri, exacting both a pledge and 
an exorbitant rate of intere.st, and looking to making his money not 
so much by repayment as by his debtor's failure to redeem his 
pledge which consequently falls to the lender. 

The profesional village moneylender is usually, unless he is in a 
very large way of business, also a sbopkoepor, dealing in grain, 
chillies, salt, pepper, oil, clarified butter, and such other petty 
clianJlery as the village requires. Ilis sliop is held in the front 
veranda of his house, wluch is also his storeroom and is generally 
the sole difference between his house and those of liis neighbours. 
He is usually a Gujar or Mdrw^ri, but sometimes a Lingayat Vani. 
The nou'profossional village moneylender is usually a cultivator, a 
Mardtha, probably of the family of the village headman or •pdtil, 
ora Bnihman of the village accountant or kulJcurnr, and village priest 
or jonfii family. These have a better name for leniency and 
indulgence towards debtors than professional lenders. Others say 
that from their cleverness and knowledge of the land, they do a 
better business than any other lenders in the way of mortgages on 
land. 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow 
Potty traders and shopkeepers usually start on borrowed capital, and 
afterwards often require advances to buy their year’s stock. Of 
other dwellers in towns craftsmen and labourers cannot meet the 
expenses they are compelled to incur at marriage and funeral feasts 
and caste dinners without running into debt. Weavers dyers 
and other craftsmen who require about £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) to buy 
their materials, usually have to borrow if. they are not, as is 
perhaps more usual, wholly in the hands of a (Capitalist who 
advances them the material, atid pays them day wages for 
w'orking it. Of the village population few witliout borrowing can 
obtain the large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments, 
and the poorer peasantry have to borrow money to pay their rent, to 
meet the cost of tillage, and, in many cases, to buy gram for seed and 
food. Villagers are said to be apter to incur debt than townspeople 
becaiLse their receipts come in a lump sum, once or at most 
twice a year. This they thoughtlessly spend, and have to borrow 
for a bare sub.sisteuce eleven months out of the twelve. Apparently 
no sharp line can be drawn between moneylenders who deal 
exclusively with townspeople and well-to-do landholdccrs, and tho.so 
who lend only to the poorer classes. As a rule, tbo fa'rly well-to- 
do traders, shopkeepers of credit, and larg(} landholders can get 
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advances from houses of capital, who keep regular accounts. 
People of less credit have to resort to the smaller moneylender, 
professional or unprofessional^ who keeps no accounts except 
the bond ha invariably takes from the debtor. In particular the 
Marwari moneylender is credited with insisting both on a pawn 
in pledge and on a high rate of interest. Labourers can hardly 
get an advance without pledgingas security their hut, plot of land, 
ornatnents or brass vessels, or their service. Where an ornament 
or other article is pledged the yearly interest for craftsmen of fair 
credit varies from seven to eighteen per cent. Though no class of 
moneylenders deal solely with villagers, in practice only well-to-do 
landholders are allowed to boiTow on account from the largo town 
banking houses which keep regular accounts and as a rule do not take 
a bond from borrowei's.. Small landholders have to resort to the 
moneylender of their own or of a neighbouring village for such 
advances as they require. In all cases the credit of a would-be 
borrower is not ganged by his calling but by his personal credit 
and the security ho can offer. Thus where a well-to-do land¬ 
holder will get an advance for petty field purposes on his personal 
security at Twelve to twenty-four per cent, a poor landholder will 
have to pay at least twenty-four, and not improbably thirty-six per 
cent, and even higher. Advances with a lien on standing crops are 
charged much the same rates as on personal credit, for moneylenders 
are shy of standing crops because they find it difllcult to establish 
their lien without going to the civil courts. When houses or land 
are mortgaged the rates vary from six to twenty per cent. 
The poorer landholders very often seek from the ’moneylender 
advances of grain both for food and for seed. These are repaid 
at harvest, usually at the rate called vddhi didM that is one and a 
half times the quantity advanced, or sometimes a little more or less. 
As a rule grain advances are repaid before the crop leaves the field. 
A bond is uruially passed for the value owing in money at such 
terms as the creditor chooses. Sometimes such advances amount 
to a virtual sale in advance of the crop, the full produce of the field 
beng estimated, and an advance of about twenty-five per cent less 
being made. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon i'n the case of men without 
credit or security who wish to raise money for some extraordinary 
expenditure, such as a marriage or a house-bull ding. The bond is 
entirely personal, and the mortgagee has no lien, on the services of 
the mortgagor’s wife or children. A man’s services are valued at 
the yearly rate of £2 1 Os. to £5 (Rs.25-50) besides his food. To 
pay off an advance of £10 (Rs. 100) with interest at eighteen per 
cent a year, a man would have to serve five years with his food, or 
two years without his food. If he gets his food, the mortgagor 
mast give ail his time to his master; if he gets no food he is allowed 
to go home to feed for an hour twice a clay. The use of corporal 
punisKmont to force the mortgagor to work is unknown. If better 
service offers the mortgagor will get the new master to pay what he 
owes to his old master, who will then set him free to take up. his 
new employment. 
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Except the large town houses all moneylenders are credited with 
taking unfair advantage of the ignorance and necessity of the poorer 
borrowers, and of all lenders the reputation of the Mdrwdri is 
darjcest both for trickery and hardhearteduess. The borrowing 
classes are willing sullenly to admit the usefulness of the 
moneylender, but they have a humired complaints against him. 
His terms are exorbitant. If a man borrows 2 ^. (Re. 1) he is told to 
repay 2s. 6d. (Rs. IJ) in a week, or be charged monthly interest at 
fd. (i a.) the rupee, that is 37^ per cent a year. When they make 
payments in cash or kind, the lender neither passes a receipt nor 
credits the payment in his books. He is for ever forcing them to 
pass fresh bonds for the principal and accumulated interest, or else 
he files a suit against them, perhaps on a false claim, very likely 
bribing the court oflBcial to keep the debtor unaware of the suit, while 
the court gives judgment in the borid, and refuses to look beyond 
it. On the other hand, in defence of the moneylender it is urged 
that they who say such things are just the men who have not, and 
never will have money to pay their debts, that their terms and rates 
of interest are of old standing and used to be satisfactory, that when 
debtors charge them with not crediting payments in account, they 
forget the small miscellaneous advances they have had, and remember 
only the original loan, that the blame really belongs to the 
new Limitation Law which forces lenders to be always renewing 
bonds or filing suits, so that the fault is the Legislature’s, 
' When the mother cuts the throat, who will save the child.That 
when a debtor allows himself to be beguiled by soft words and 
makes a payment on account without securing a particle of 
evidence, or passes a new bond, which he cannot read and does not 
trouble himself to have it read to him, his folly is beyond hope, and 
the civil court cam do nothing to protect him. ^ 

Generally a debtor has current dealings with only ono creditor. 
United action between the creditors of a single debtor is unknown. 
Only those moneylenders who deal solely with the well-to-do classes 
can abstain from the civil court. When a decree is obtained,® 
the favourite use to which it is put is to get a mortgage of his 
land from the debtor under fear of execution. Imprisonment 


1 The Mardthi runa : Mdi kdpU galaj kon rdkhil hhaUi. 

’ According to a atatement auppued by Mr. (.ilaneah Bdbdji a pleader of the 

Sholdpur court, in 1884 for non-agriculturista the total coat to the plaintiff on 
a suit of £10 (Kb. 100) amouuta to £2 14«. 3<f. (Ra, 27J), and to the defendant to 13a. 
(Rs. 6J). The details are : Of the total plalntiff’a coat £1 IQs. IJd. (Rs.lQ^) are 
spent before the judgment is ps.<>8ed, 16«. (Rs. 7J) on stamps, 1/t. (8 as.) for 
vakildtndma or power of attorney, la. (8 na.)for retaining fee, 6«. 6d. (Rs. 3J) for foe 
and allowance, 3a. (Rs. 1||) for the allowanco subsistence and coutm^ncies of 
three witnesses, 2a. (Re. 1) to a private peon to look up the M'itnesses, Ga. (Rs. 3) for 
retaining fees to witnesses, and 4s. (Rs. 2) for personal expenses ; anti the remaining 
15a. IJd. (Rs. 7Vlr) the execution of the decree, la. (8 oa.) being for application 

for execution, 6s. IJd. (Rs. for copy of decree and judgment, and 8a. (Rs. 4) for 
warrant, allowance, and auction. Of the total defendant’s cost Is. (8 oa.) go for 
vaHUitnamo; or power of attorney, 6s. (Rs. 3) for retaining fee, and 6s. (Rs. 3) for 
witness’ allowance. Since the introduction of the Rayata’ Relief Act in November 
1879, besidea the coat of other items, agriculturists are charged half, that is' 78. 6d. 
(Rs. 3f) instead of ISs. (Rs. 7J) on stumps, and is. (Soa.) instead of 2a. (Re, 1) for a 
private peon to look up the witnesses. 
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of the debtor is not common. Creditors seldom cease to press their 
cliiims or wi’ite off outstandings as bad debts. 'I’hcy proior to keep 
their decrees alive by renewing them at intervals of three years, and 
keep debts, how'ever hopeless, on their books in case something 
may turn up to improve the debtor’s finances. In defence of their 
exactions lenders allege a growing tendency on the part of the 
borrowers to evade their liabilities by fraudulent transfers of land to 
kinsmen or friends, or to another moneylender, a rival of their 
creditor. There is no great complaint of agrarian crime, other than 
cattle-poisoning, and cattle-poisoning is duo to ill-feeling between 
Kunbis and Mhdrs and not to tbe hatred of borrowers and lenders.^ 

Transfers of land commonly take place in one of three ways. 
Land is relinquished by the holder or sold by Government on 
the failure of tno holder to pay his rent ; land is sold under the 
orders of the civil courts; and land is transferred by voluntary sale 
or mortgage. When land is sold in satisfaction of a civil oourt^s 
decree, it commonly happens that the decree-holder buys it himself, 
not because he covets land, but because there is no other bidder. 
This is sometimes to be accounted for by all the people of the 
village being friendly to the debtor, more generally because tbe 
court’s sale is without guarantee. When the auction purchaser 
goes to take poases.sion, ho is met with previous mortgages and 
other claims and has to prove the judgment debtors’ title which is 
not easy, especially when the judgment debtor is hostile to him 
and perhaps in collusion with a rival claimant. When the decree 
holder buys the land himself, he commonly keeps the judgment 
debtor on it to cultivate it either as his servant or at a rack-rent. 
When land is mortgaged it generally remains in the possession and 
cultivation of the mortgagor, who executes a batdi-patra or 
acknowledgment of lease to the mortgagee as evidence that he 
holds under him and delivers to him yearly such share, one-half or 
one-third, of the produce as has been agreed and generally himself 
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• The following account of two debts was obtained, the one from the debtor, the 
other from the moneylender’s books, by KAo Siheb GanpatrAo Amrit Mankar, 
late Sub-Judge of MAdha. They are believed fairly to illustrate the transactions of 
moneylenders. Anantsing Bh&nsing borrowed *2 10s. (Rs. 25) on a bond from 
BhavAniband about twenty years ago, at three per cent interest a month. In three 
years the sum was doubled, the «iebtor paid £2 68. (Ra. 23) and passed a new bond 
for the balance £2 148. (Rs. 27); this was replaced throe years afterwards by another 
bond for £5 88. (Rs. .*54), and that after the same interval by another for £668. (Rb. 63), 
£4 108, (Rs. 45) being paid in cash at the same time. When the principal and 
interest amounted to £12 (Rs. 120) the debtor delivered to the creditor kadbi or 
millet stalks of the value of 168, (Rs. 8), and passed abend for £10 (Rs.lOO), the 
b^ance being relinquished. When in 1874 the £10 had risen by interest to £20 
(Rs. 200) the creditor filed a suit and obtained a decree for that amount. On the 
6th January 1868 Danya, wife of Vithu, borrowed £128. (^.11) on a bond bearing 
interest at three per cent a month from MAnikchand Khirocband Gujar. On the 
24th of June 1871 a new bond, with Danya’s son Kondi as security, was passed for 
£2 48. (Rs. 22) being the principal and interest according to the rule of admdupeU, 
that is a principal doubled by accumulated iuterest. On the 20th of Juno 1874 the 
creditor instituted a suit against the mother and son, and obtained a decree for £4 88. 
(Rs. 44) with costs 148. 3iit (Es. 7-2-1), and recovered £1 12s. (Ra. 16) by sale of a 
house belonging to Kondi on the .Ith of March 1875. He has still to recover £2 16 
(lla. 28) and costs 178. 5|d. (Rs. 8-11-7), being 38. 2^^. (Rs. 1-9-8) additional cost of 
oxocutiug the decree. 
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pays the assessment. Where the mortgagee has reason to apprehend 
fraud on the mortgagor's part he .will put in his own. man, or, in 
some cases cultivate the land himself. 

Within the six years ending 1883 borrowing has become less 
general among all classes of husbandmen. The practice of renewing 
bonds has also greatly fallen oif. It is usually the borrower wbo 
refuses to renew the bond. To meet this lenders have begun to 
insist that before any fresh agreement, they shall receive possession 
of land or house property. Much land has changed hands. Some 
of it has been thrown up and has remained either waste or has 
been taken by Government for forests. A good deal has passed 
from rhe names of husbandmen to the names of moneylenders. In 
Sholapur the moneylenders fail to find people to cultivate the land. 
A considerabLe number of husbandmen are said to have fallen from 
being landholders to be either labourers or half-sharers of the crop. 
At the same time there seems a general agreement that am.ong the 
cultivating classes there has of late been a notable increase of thrift 
and foresight. Instead of empty stories of the former greatness of 
their families, their talk is of their debts and how they can get rid 
of them. They refuse to renew bonds; they keep back grain 
enough for seed and for food dui iug the rains ; and they have cut 
down their marrifig(‘ charges from a third to a half. In'many cases 
professional lenders, especially .Marwdrie, have to a great extent 
given up lending, or before they lend they ir.sist on the transfer of 
land or house property; or they refuse to lend more than small 
sums. On the other hand there seems to be a small but wide¬ 
spread increase in the number of Brahmans and Mardthas, chiefly 
landowners, who I^snd money or advance grain to their poorer 
neighbours. Of the Mdvwdris who have given up lending, none 
seem'to have fallen into poverty, or to have been forced to take to 
Imsbaudry or other callings which they formerly thought to be below 
them. Almost all seem to have taken to trade, and in Sliolripur 
city the Md^wari is a great and successful trader in silk, sweetmeats, 
grain, and groceries. During the three years ending 1883^ 
though the crop was in the end good, the seasons have severely 
tried the husbandmen’s capital and credit. The early crops have 
been sown several times and in most places failed either altof^-ethor 
or partly. In each year a late and heavy rainfall has changed a 
bad se.ason into a good season. When the rain foil, little if any 
laud was loft unsown from want of seed. This seed .seems to a 
great extent to have been obtained without the Marwdris' help. It 
■was partly grain kept by the husbandmen out of the last harvest^ 
partly borrowed from tbeir licher neighbours, Kunbis and Brahmans! 

The changes in Sholapur moneylending during the past ten years 
are due to three chief causes: the agrarian riots of 1875, the famine 
of 1876-77, and the Agriculturists' Relief Act of 1879. It is not easy 
to fix what sliaro in the change belongs to each of these causes. 
The agrarian riots which in Poona and Nagar seem to have driven 
Marwdris from villages to towns or led them to send their families 
and their treasure into towns, had no direct effect in Sholapur. The 
memory of their sufferings in the famine of 1876 ia said to be one 
cause of the reduction in marriage expenses, and the refusal of the 
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Mdrwdris to advance grain during the famine is said to be one 
reason why iiusbandmen now keep hack a share of the harvest for 
seed and for food during the rainy months.^ As to the effect of the 
Relief Act opinions differ. According to some the passing of the 
Act has done good by giving borrowers the hope that their load of 
debt nioy be cleared, and by warning lenders that there are limits 
beyond which their claims will not be enforced. Some trace the 
increase of thrift and forethought chiefly, and some entirely, to the 
Relief Act, A fourth party hold that the Act has done harm by 
curtailing the borrowing power even of respectable landholders. 
The balance of opinion seems in favour of the Act. 

At the present time (1884) according to returns received, in small 
transactions, where an artioio is given in pawn, an artish.n with 
fair credit pays yearly interest- at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent, for a well-to-do cultivator th(3 minijnum rises to 
twelve per cent, and for a poor cultivator the rates are not less 
than twel ve to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 
personal security only is received, the yearly rates are said to vary 
from twelve to, twenty-four per cent for the richer and from eighteen 
to forty-eight and sometimes oven to sizty per cent for the poorer 
class of borrowers. In large transactions, if movablo property is 
mortgaged, the yearly rates are stated to vary from six to fifteen 
per cent for richer and from twelve to twenty-four per cent for 
poorer borrowers. When land is mortgaged, the yearly rates are 
said to vary from six to thirty-six percent. These rates form only 
a part of what the borrower has to pay for his loan. Out of the 
amount of £10 (Rs. 100) entered as principal in the bond, the" 
borrower has to pay 26'. (Re. 1) for the stamped paper on which tlio 
bond is written, 6d. (4 a.'’.) for the writing of it, and Gs. (Ks. S) 
for registration. Disebunt for rc-ady money is also deducted 
sometimes at as high a rate as ten per cent. Besides this, osxcept 
sometimes when the transaction is to extend over more man three 
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* F'ljforo the famine of 1876-77 it was the praetice for hnsbaudmen to band over 
the bnik. of their croj) to their chief creditor, jronorally .a MArwitri, who advanced 
them grain for seed to bo paid at harvest time at one and .a half and for food at 
double the quantity advanced. In the famine year, when their grain was done, the 
husbandmen went to the MArwiri expecting an advance on the usual terms. But 
toe M.'irwAri was making fourfold or fivefold profits by tne Hale of grain, and in spite 
of prajj'era and tears, refused to make any advance. At the next harvest when, 
according to custom the MArwAri camo to take the en.p, the Iiusbandmon refused to 
give him the grain or kept back a largo share of it saying they must keep grain by 
them as they could not trust the MArwAri to feed them and give thorn seed. On 
this the MArwAri who had outstanding claims took out a decree and had the field 
attached, sold, and bought. The villagers met this by arranging that no one 
should plough the field, that no washerman should wash th« MArwAriis dothea, no 
bai’ber shave,him, noKoli bring him water, no herdboy tend his cattle, and that hia 
servants, except his MArwAri servants, should leave him. To frighcen back his 
servants the MArwAri charged them with theft and assault, and, in the hope of 
bringing the villagers to trouble, some MArwAris .set fire to their own houaes. 
Inquiry showed that the complaints were false or frivolous and the accused were 
not even put on their trial. Then the MArwAri gave in. He went round to the 
houses of the leading villagers, showed them what mischief ill-will between lenders 
and borrowers worked, and l.egged them to persnade the people to be frienilly. Ha 
promised never agani to press his debtors too hard aa<l in some oases gave back fields 
to the former owners, This is said to have happened particularly in .Supa iu Poona, 
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yearsj interest is charged for at least twenty days of the intercalary 
month* From six to nine per cent a year ia said to be generally 
ccnaidered a fair return for money invested in land. 

The Government rupee, which is locally called the Surat rupee, is 
the standard in all transactions. But at Barsi where three-quarters of 
the exports and imports come from and go to the Niziim’s country, 
the Nizam's rupee, variously called the Samsheri, Hali Sicca, or 
Salar rupee, is in circulation at rates varying from 134 to 14 a*nvas. 
Cotton, clarified butter, oil, and surangi are quoted in the market 
in Nizdm^s rupees, but are paid for in Government coin at seven 
to eight per cent discount. During the season the moneychangers 
drive a brisk trade at a discount of fourteen to eighteen per cent 
for the Nizdm’s rupees. The Nizdm's customs authorities receive 
Government rupees at a fixed premium of 16 4 per cent. The old 
copper pies, known as shivrdis, abound in the district. 

Fifty years ago (1834) a man’s daily wage was 2ld. (IJ as.). 
Between 1862 and 1865 the high price of cotton and at the same 
time the great railway demand for labour raised daily wages to Gd, 
(4 as.). In 1877, the famine year when there were numbers of 
the destitute and no work, the daily wage of a man labourer in the 
city fell to 3d.‘ (2 as.), of a woman to 2)^d. (IJ as.), and of a child to 
14d. (1 a.). At present (1884) a town labourer earns Gd, (4 as.) a 
day and a field labourer 44d- (3 us.), a carpenter or mason in Shol6.pur 
city Is. 6d. (12 as.) and a bricklayer Is. 3d. (10 as.). 

In the ShoUpur mills common labourers earn (1884) 128. to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 6-15) a month, women employed as reolers and winders of yarn 
make lOs. to I8s. (Rs. 6 - 9), and children employed as piecers and 
doSers 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 - 5), Smiths, bricklayers, fitters, and firemen 
at the Shol4pur mills earn £2 to £4 (Rs.20 -40) a month. No high 
class Hindus have as yet taken to mechanical work at the mills. 
Spinners, weavers, and their overlookers are generally paid by 
piecework. The regular hours of labour are from six in the morning 
to six in tho evening with half an hour’s rest at dinner time. The 
workpeople bring their food with them. Alternate Sundays and 
the principal holidays are allowed for rest. Most of the better paid 
workpeople spend their surplus earnings in drink. 

Field labonrers are commonly paid in kind, daily, at the field. 
A wife is usually paid two-thirds of her husband’s earnings, or 
enough to supply her own clothes and such little luxuries for the 
family as salt, chillies, and other ornaments. Where there are more 
than one grown woman in a household, one stays at home and the 
rest go to work. Boys from ton and girls from twelve go to work, 
and earn about a quarter of what their fathers earn. Children also 
earn money by gathering cowdung for fuel, and boys by herd¬ 
ing sheep and cattle. Respectable labourers can get loans up to six 
months’ earnings on the security of themselves and their family 
or that of their vessels and clothes. In towns and in all but small 
villages in ordinary times labourers can make a living all the year 
round. Field work keeps them busy during the harvest seasons 
that is in October and November, and again in January February 
and March, and some of them are busy right through from June till 
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March, At other times they cut firewood and grass for sale, and 
work as bricklayers, labourers, and well-diggers. In large places 
women, can always find work in grinding corn in the, houses of the 
well-to-do. In small country places where there is nothing but 
field work, labourers even in the best times are in some distress 
during the slack season. 

Except for eight years between 1847 and 1854, yearly price 
details, which are little more than estimates, are available for the 
fifty-five years ending 188^, During these fifty-five years the rupee 
price of Indian millet, which is the staple grain of the district, varied 
from 188 pounds in 1843 to fifteen ‘pounds in 1877 and averaged 
seventy pounds. Of the fifty-five years, in ten the price was below 
100 pounds the rupee, 188 in 1843,172 ia_ 1842, 105 in 1855, 138 
in 1841, 124 in 1844, 116 in 1857, 114 in 1839, 110 in 1840, and 
104 in 1828 and 1858 j in two it was between 100 and ninety pounds, 
ninety-eight in 1859 and ninety-two in 1826 j in five it was between 
ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 1822 and eighty-eight in 1829 
1830 1856 and 1860; in three it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, eighty in 1827, seventy-eight in 1861, and seventy-one in 
1881 ; in eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, seventy 
in 1837, sixty-nine in 1874, sixty-eight in 1836, sixty-six in 1833 
and 1882, sixty-three in 1875, and sixty-two in 1838 and 1883; in 
ten it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1825, fifty-eight 
in 1862, fifty-seven in 1880, fifty-six in 1823 1846 and 1873, fifty- 
five in 1845, fifty-four in 1831 and 1834, and fifty-two in 1835; in 
four it was between fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1821, forty-seven 
in 1868, forty-five in 1863, and forty-three in 1869; in five it was 
between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-eight in 1866, thirty-seven 
in 1867, thirty-six in 1870 and 1872, and thirty-one in 1824; in six 
it was between thirty and twenty pounds, twenty-nine in 1864 1865 
and 1879, twenty-eight in 1871, twenty-seven in 1876, and twenty-six 
in 1832; and in two it was between twenty aud fifteen pounds, 
eighteen in 1878 and fifteen in 1877. Since 1858 the price has never 
been below 100 pounds the rupee. The fifty-five years may be 
divided into eight periods. Except in the famine year of 1824 when 
it was thirty-one pounds, in the first period of ten years ending 1830 
the price varied from 104 pounds in 1828 to fifty pounds in 1821 
and averaged seventy-four pounds. Except in the famine year of 1832 
when it was twenty-six pounds, in thel second period of eight years 
ending 1838 the price varied from seventy pounds in 1837 to fifty-two 
pounds in 1835 and averaged fifty-six pounds. Except in 1845 
and 1846 when it was fifty-five pounds, in the third period of eight 
years ending 1846 the price varied from 188 pounds in 1843 to 110 
pounds in 1840 and averaged 119 pounds. For the eight years 
ending 1854 price details are not available. Except in 1862 when 
it was fifty-eight pounds, in the fourth period of eight years ending 
1862 the price varied from 165 pounds in 1855 to seventy-eight in 
1861 and averaged ninety-nine pounds. In the fifth period of ten years 
ending 1872 the price varied from forty-seven pounds in 1868 to 
twenty-eight pounds in 1871 aud averaged thirty-seven pounds. In 
the sixth period of three years ending 1875 the price varied from 
sixty-nine pounds in 1874 to fifty-six pounds in 1873 and averaged 
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Bjxty-two pounds. In the seventh period of four years ending 1879, 
owing to bad years the price was unusually high, varying from 
twenty-nine pounds in 1879to6ftoeu pounds in 1877 and averaging 
tweaty-two pounds. In tho eighth period of four years ending 1883 
the price varied from seventy-one pounds in 1881 to iifty-soven 
pounds in 1880 and averaged sixty-four pounds. The details arc: 

Sholdptir Grain Prices in Pounds, lUSt ■ 1S8S. 
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The table used in weighing precious stones is four dhdns one 
rail, eight rath one md-va, and twelve mdsds one tola, A dhun a 
single rice grain- The rati is generally of fine pebble, cut, and 
usually rounded to the required size. The tola is ecjual to 180 Troy 
grains. Gold and silver are weighed by the table eight guvjds one 
rndsa, and twelve mdsds one tola. The i/u?ij is tho small oval seed 
of the Abrns plant, about tho size of a pea, red with a hlack 
speck. The mdsa is generally a bit of broken chinaware ortho like, 
round, and about the size of a half-copper a.}. Tho other metals 
are sold by tolas, shers, and mans; sixteen shers of eighty tolas 
making one man. The same weights are used for alkali, coffee, 
cotton, drugs, spices, molasses, and sugar, sometimes also for salt, 
but salt is more commonly sold by capacity measures. Tho weiglits 
are of iron and are usually round. At Bdrsi cotton sells by the 
hoja or bundle of three mans, one hoja including the sacks weighing 
pounds. Spirituous liquor is sold by the bottle. Oil, 
milk, honey, and other liquids are bought and a<)ld by the sher in 
measures of brass or (joppor, in shape something like ordinary glass 
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tumblers. All kinds of grain and usually salt arc also sold by the shcr. Chapter V. 

The sher measure is commonly of iron, cylindrical in form, but Capital. 

compressed in the middle to make it easier to hold ; its height is 7i Weights 

and its diameter 5^ inches. The water capacity of the sher IGi 

/oZds of 130 grains"Troy. One-sher of tho best rice weighs 152i 

tolas, of common rice 151, oi jvdri 13S, of wheat 140, of gram 14G, 

of cUl-tur 142i, and of salt IGO. Before 1848 when the eighty tola 

shcr measure of weight was introduced, tho feboldpur sher of 

capacity was 100 to 120 tolas. The present shcr was then adopted 

as tho equivalent of two shers oi eighty folds, one sher being 

found inconvctiiontly small. English and mill-made cloth is sold 

by the yard, hand-woven by the hat or cubit. The land measures 

are acres, guuihds or ono-fortioth of an acre, and a7inds or onc- 

sixteenth of a (luntha. Masonry is measured by the cubic foot. 

Logs, scantling.s, and boards are measured by tbo cubic foot, and 
battens by the hundred liucal feet. Earth work is measured by the 
foot. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

F.ew^ details of roads are available before 1855. At the accession 
of British power iu 1817 and from that time till about 1850, 
Sholiipur liud no made Toads and few Carts ; all traffic went over fair 
weather tracks on pack bullocks.® During the four rainy months the 
tracks were impassable and for about two months afterwards the 
passage was rendered most tedious and difficult by the black soil and 
the numerous streams. During the eight dry mouths also the tracks 
were neither smooth nor easy for carts. Of these old tracks eight 
lines centred at Fandharpur, eight at ShoUpur, and two at Pangaon 
in Bilrsi. Of the eight lines which centred at PaudhaJ’pur, one wont 
twenty-three miles north to 'I'ombhurni in Karmdla ; one went fifty- 
seven miles north-east to Bdrsi by Mohol, Vairug, and Pangaon; four 
went south and south-west, one being forty-two miles to Jath, another 
seventy miles to Athni iu Belgamn, a third eighteen miles to 
fcJangola, and from Sdngola sixty miles to Miraj, and a fourth eighty 
miles to Kardd iu Sdt5ra;and two went west and north-west, one 
passing eighty-nine miles to Satrira by Mhasvad and Koregaou, and 
the other 148 miles to Poona. Of the eight lines which centred at 
Sholdpur, two went north-east to the ISiziim’s territory, one being 
twenty-five miles to Tuljitpur and the other thirty-eight miles to 
Dharahiv; one went 176 miles east to Haidarabad by Naldiirga and 
Kaly^n; one went south-east twenty-two miles to Akalkot; one 
wont south fifty-eight miles to Bijhpnr; two went west, one passing 
thirty-eight miles to Fandharpur and the other 152 miles to Poona 
by Tembhnmi and Inddpur, and one went north-west fifty-four miles 
to the old fort of Paranda in tho l^izitru's territory. The two lines 
which centred at Pangaon in Bdrsi, went north-east to tho Nizdm’s 
territory, one passing sixty-six miles to Ldtur and the other sixty 
miles to .Ambegaon. 

At present (1883) Sholdpur has ten lines of made roads 
together equal to 382 miles. Of these three are Provincial and 
seven local fond. The three Provincial lines are the lV>ona-Haidara- 
bad road seventy-eight miles, the Bdrai road with its extension 
towards the Nizdm’s territory sixty-two miles, and tho Shohlpur- 


1 Road details .-are chiefly compiled fi-om materials supplied by Mr. G. A. Bhat, 
assistant engineer. 

2 Government Selections, New Series, IV. 3-4. As in Poona carts originated with 
Sir George Wingate; they were first made at Tenibhurui in KarmiLla by a P.lrsi 
named Kivasji NasarvAuji, Carts were then distributed among husbandmen and the 
cost was recovered by instalments. This had so.good an effect that By 1850, in the 
ShoIApur, BArsi, and KarmAIa sub-divisions private carpenters made carts in numbers 
on the Government model but of rougher and cheaper materials. Ditto, 4 -11. 
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BijMpar road nineteen miles. Of the se^en, local fund lines four 
are first class, tiio Barsi-Pandharpur road thirty miles, the Mohol- 
Pandharpur twenty-four miles, the Pandharpur-Janoni forty-two 
miles, and the Jeur-Karmdla with its extension towards Ahraadnagar 
and the NizanPs territory twenty-seven miles ; and three are second 
class, the Sholapur-Barai forty-two miles, the Sholupur-Akalkot 
fifteen miles, and the Jeur-Pandharpur forty-three miles. As forming' 
part of tiie direct line fi'otn Poona to ShoMpur and JETaidarabad the 
saventy-eight miles within the district of the Poona-Haidarabad 
road was the first care of the Bombay Government. Between 1849 
and 1855 the sixty-ono miles of this section which nm north-west 
to south-west from the Bhima on the borders of Poona and Shol^pur 
to the city of SholApiir, wore completed by Captain H. C. Adams 
of the Bombay Engineers at an estimated cost of £22,020 
(Rs. 2,20,200). The road enters the district at Ranjui on the Bhima 
in Karmjila and runs south-east through the subdivisions of Karmdla 
Miidha and ShoMpur, Of the towns and villages which lie on this 
road the chief are Tcrnlihurni in KarmAla, Vadvad Shetphal Chikbli 
and Mohol in Mddha, and Kegaon and Sholapur in ShoUpur, It 
is an excellent my,rum or crumbly trap road, curbed and drained 
throughout except on the Bhima and Sina, and four other lai’go 
streams •which it was deemed imncooasary to bridge owing to the 
nearness of the rail road then under consideration. The Bhima and 
ISiua which are both unfordable during the rains, are crossed by 
flying bridges, the Bhima near Ranjm in Karmitla and the Sina at 
Lfimboti on the borders of Mddha and Sholapur. From Sholdpur 
this road runs seventeen miles east towards Haidarabad up to the 
Tdndulvadi stream which separates Sholapur from the Nizdin's 
territory. The road was laid out and completed in 1858 at a cost 
of about £4170 (Ra. 41,700). This portion carries a considerable 
traffic in grain, especially in wheat and gram. The Barsi road, 
rimuiug nearly east fi.nd west for about thirty-five miles, was 
made and mummed in 1850 by Captain Haughton of the fourteenth 
Bombay Native Infantry. As the traffic from Terabhunii to Barsi 
largely increased, the murum road w'as severely injured and cut up 
every season. After the construction of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in ISGO, the traffic on this road rapidly increased and the 
twenty-one miles from Barsi to Kurduvadi or Barsi Road station 
became an importaut feeder of traffic from the Nizdm's territory, 
the average number of carts being estimated at about 509 a day. To 
carry this heavy traffic more easily an estimate was submitted to 
make a tram line from Barsi to Bdrsi Road station, and in 1870, 
at a cost of about £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) this portion was metalled 
bridged and made fit to lay rails, though no rails wore eventually laid 
down. From Barsi theroadis extended twenty-seven mileseasttowards 
the large town of Latur in the Nizam’s territory. Of these, nineteen 
miles from Barsi to the village of Yedsi on the Talgh^t or the first 
range of the Bal4gh4t hills were improved in 18fi2 by the civil 
department. In 1875 this portion was transferred to the public 
works department and during the 1876 famine was improved at a 
cost of about £10,300 (Rs. 1,03,000) and made a Provincial road. In 
1881-82 this portion was metalled and bridged throughout with 
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masonry roafl dams. For a littlo over half a mile the road^ runs 
over the Rdldgh^t hills; the ascent is easy and where uecosBary is 
provided witli parapet walla. On this hill pass the traffic in cotton, 
oilseed, wheat, gram, and barley is unusually heavy, being over 500 
carts a day. In 1881-82 the traffic yielded a toll revenue of about 
£1700 (Ra. 17,000) and in 1882-83, as the toll on each bullock cart 
was reduced to Sd. (2 as.), it yielded about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). In 
continuation of this road the further eight miles above the Baldghdt 
range from Yedsi to Tadvala were improved and repaired by the 
civil department till 1882, but owing to heavy traffic this portion 
was so badly cut every year that plans and estimates amounting to 
£6755 (Rs. 67,550) have been now submitted for Government sanc¬ 
tion to metal and bridge it.*^ Of the Sholdpur-Bijdpur road about 
nineteen miles run south within Sholdpur limits from Sholdpur to 
Tdkli on tho Bhima. Till 1874 this road was kept by the civil 
department. In 1875 it was transferred to the public works 
department and partly bridged at a cost of about £6700 (Rs. 67,000), 
and during the 1876 famine it was further improved at a cost of 
about £4800 (Rs. 48,000). At present (1883) it is a good mummed 
road. Of the two rivers, tho Sina and Bhima which the road 
crosses, tho Sina is crossed by a flying bridge at Vadakb^l ten miles 
south of Shol^pur and the Bhima is crossed by a flying bridge and 
by a ferry at Takli nineteen miles south of Sholdpur. Since 1863 
roads have been much improved from local funds. Of tho seven 
local fund lines the B^rsi-Pandharpur road, running about thirty 
miles north and south, is a first class road. It is bridged 
and drained throughout except a few large streams. As a large 
number of pilgrims from the Deccan and North India visit the 
sacred shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur from Bdrsi Road station, 
this road carries a heavy cart and pilgrim traffic throughout tho 
year. The Mohol-Paudharpur road, running about twenty-four 
miles east and west, is a first class local fund road. It joins Pan¬ 
dharpur with the Great Indian Peninsula railway at Mohol station 
by the shortest way. This road is largely usea by pilgrims from 
the east. The Pandharpur-Janoni road, running forty-two miles 
sOuth-west, is an important first class local fund road. In 1875 this 
road was transferred to the public works department and during 
the 1876 famine it was considerably improved at a cost of about 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). It leads to the large market of Athni in Bcl- 
gaum and carries to Bdrsi Road station by Pandharpur a consider¬ 
able traffic in grain and oR-seed from Belgaum and othor parts of 
the Bombay Karnatak. The Jeur-Karmdla road runs from the Jour 
station eleven miles north to Karindla, It is a first class local fund 
road and is bridged and drained throughout. From Karmdhv the 
road branches into two, one branch passing eight miles north to 
Jategaon and the other eight miles north-east to Aljdpur. Tho 


^ To the south of the village of Yedwi and about ono-third of a mile from the road 
the well-known old teinnle of Shiv, called the Raiding, lies in a deep shaded valley 
and surrounded by the RsmnatU on three sides. In old times this place is said to 
ha\o been a. favourite abode of Hindu yogin or a.scetic9, who led their pious secluded 
life in neighbouring rock-cut caves. The villagers stiJJ consider the place a co^d and 
beautifnl summer rctreivt. 
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eight miles from Karmdla to Aljdpur were considerably improved 
during the 187G famine at a cost of about £1050 (Ks. 10,500). 
Most of the exports from South Ahmadnagar and from the parts of the 
iN'izdm’s territory which lie east of KarmAla go to Jeiir station by the 
Jeur-Karniiila road. Of the remaining three second class local fund 
roads the Sholapur-B^si road runs forty-two miles north to Barsi 
from Shohipur, the Sholapur-Akalkot road runs fifteen miles south¬ 
east towards Akalkotj and the Jeur-Pandharpur road runs forty-three 
miles south to Pandharmir from Jeur station. These second class 
roads are fairly good. Besides those ten well-made lines, four other 
lines have been lately trausferred to the public works department 
which will soon bo made second class roads. Of those one runs from 
Sholdpur ten miles north towards Tuljdpur in the Nizim^s territory, 
and three run from Pandharpur, one twenty-five miles west towards 
Kardd through Pandharpur and S/ingola, another twenty-six miles 
west towards Satdra through Pandharpur and Mdlsiras, and the 
third forty-six miles north-west towards Mahdd and Poona by Veldpur, 
Mtilsiras, Nateputa, and Dharmapuri. 

Besides by made roads communication has been much improved 
by railways. The south-eastern branch of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway passes through the district with a length of 115 miles. 
Crossing the river Bhima in the north-west on the border of Poona 
and SholApur, the railway enters the district and runs south¬ 
east to Iiigalgi on the frontier of Sholipur and Akalkot. In theso 
115 miles are twelve stations, K4traj 189 miles from Bombay, Pomal- 
vddi 195 miles, Sogaon 203 miles, Jeur 213 miles, Kem 223 miles, 
BArsi Road ^34 miles, Mddha 244 miles, Angar253 miles, Mohol 263 
miles, Pdkni 273 miles, Shol^pur 283 miles,and Hotgi 292 miles. The 
line up to ShoMpur was begun in 1856 and the portion from Diksdl 
in Poona to BArsi Rond was opened on the 23rd of October 1859, from 
Bursi Road to Mohol on the 20th January 1860, and from Mohol 
to Sholapur on the 6th June 1860. Work on the line from Sholapur 
southwards was begun on the 3rd August 7865 and the line was 
opened for traffic on the Ist February 1870. Except the bridges 
across the Bhima and the Sina, no engineering difficulties wero met 
with. The Bhima bridge at 184 miles from Bombay and about 1317 
feet long, has twenty-eight segmental arches of masonry of forty 
feet each. The piers aro sixty feet high from rail level with found¬ 
ations resting on rock and the fiood stream is forty-six feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £26,000 (Rs. 2,60,000). The Sina 
bridge at 269 miles from Bombay and about 575 feet long, has 
twelve segmental arches of masonry of forty feet each. The piers 
are fifty-four foot high from rail level resting on foundations partly 
of rook and partly of clay. The flood stream is forty-one feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £14,800 (Rs. 1,48,000). Besides 
the ordinary building at the different stations oosting £2o0 to 
£1000 (Rs. 2500-Rs. 10,000) with quarters for a station master and 
a hooking office, there is a refreshment room at Shol4par. 

Besides the Peninsula railway the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag 
section of the Southern Mardtha and Bombay Kam^tak railways 
which are now being made, runs north and south for eight miles in the 
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east of the Sholipur Bub-division. This section leaves the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway at Hotgi station at 292 miles from Bom¬ 
bay which was chosen as the nearest point on the Peninsula railway 
to Bijdpnr and as it affords an easy approach to the crossing 
of the Bhima river. About a quarter of a mile to the east of Hotgi 
Btatiouj after crossing a small stream^ the line gets on to a ridge to 
which it keeps for about eight miles till the village of Jovalgi is 
reached and the line enters the Akalkot state. This ridge is fau*ly 
straight and flat and the work on it very easy, the general direc¬ 
tion being nearly due south. The only station on this length of line 
is Hotgi. No bridges or other works call for remark. 

Of twelve toll bars four are on Provincial and eight on local fund 
roads. The four Provincial toll bars are one each at Koudi on the 
Poona-Sholapnr road, at Bordmani on the Sholdpur-Haidarabad 
road, at Knslamb on the Bdrsi-Momiuabad road, and at Papnus on 
the Bdrsi and Bdrsi Hoad station road. The eight local fund toll bars 
are one each at Tiikli on the Shol£pnr-Bijdpur road, at Tirhe on tho 
Bholdpur-Pandharpur road, at Ulhe on the ShoUpur-Tulj^pur road, 
at Kumbbdri on the Sholdpur-Akalkot road, at K^krumb on the 
Bholdpur-B&rsi road, at Ashti on the Kurduv^ldi-Pandharpur road, 
at Devl^i on the Jeur-Karm&la road, and at Vikri on the Pandhar- 
pnr-pQona road. All the tolls are yearly sold by auction to the 
highest bidder. The amount realized in 1882-83 was £3449 (Rs. 34,490) 
on the Provincial roads and £1323 (Bs. 13,230) on the lopal fund 
roads, that is a total toll revenue of £4772 (Rs. 47,720). 

Besides three Collector's bungalows at Mohol and Shetphal in 
M4dha and at PAngaon in BArsi, there are four bungalows for 
European travellers at BholApur, Ashti lake^ Paudharpur lake, and 
BArsi Road station. Besides the Collector's and travellers’ bungalows 
there are 319 rest-houses or dharmahdlas for native travellers. 
Of these nineteen are in BholApur, thirty-nine in BArsi, thirty-six in 
MAdha, forty-three in KarmAla, sixty in Pandharpur, thirty-seven 
in MAlslras, and eighty-five in SAngola.^ 


1 The oineteen in Sbol&pur ere: One each at AhirvUdi, Bor&mani, Ghodeabvar or 
Begampur, Kamtl-budruk, Kosegaon, Kumbb&ri, L&mboti, Mandmp, Pathri, JSavat- 
khed, Singol^ TAkli, T&ndulv^di, Tirhe, Ulhe, VadakbAl, Vadale, Valsang and Vangi. 
The tbirty-nine in BArei are, one each at Ambejavalge, Bhandegaon, Bhatambre, 
Chikharde,^ Degaon, Ghari, Qaudgaon, K&jal, Kaudgaon, Kaii, K^rJ, Kategaon, 
Kuaalamb, Kave, Kbandvi, Korpbal, Mabagaon, M&legaon, Malvandi, M&ndegaon, 
Hanegaon, Mir^nur, Nari, P&ngri, Pim]»)gaon, Puri, Sanvdare, Sarole, Selgaon, 
Shiral, Surde, Tadval, Tadval-kaaba, Undegaon, VighoU, VairAg, Yavli, andYedai. 
The thirW-eix in M^dha are, one each at Abergaon, Akolo-budruk, Amb&d, Bemli, 
Bhend, Bhoare, Dar|>hal, Ghoti, Rajik-pimpn, Papnua, Parite, Penur, Sapatne, 
Bhetphal, TAmbve, Tulai, Uplai-budruk, Uplai-khurd, Va^hinge, and Varkute {two 
each at Anagar and Mohol; three at Aahti; four at Kurdu and KurduvAdi or BArsi 
Road station, and five at MAdha. I'he forty-three in KarmAla are, one each 
at Adheraon, AkolAkhurd, AliApur, Bitargaon-VAngi, DahivAdi, DevlAli, Gnlsadi, 
Hivjie, Jategaon, Jeur, Kandar, Kavitgaon, Kem, Kolcgaon, Kondharchincholi, 
Korti, Mangi, Padle, PAnde, RAjuri, Sadis, SAtoli, Shetphu, SingerAdi, SonAri, and 
Vadehivne ; two each at Pothre, PomalvAdi,* and VAngi; and eleven at KarmAla. 
The sixty in Pandharpur are, one each at Adhiv, AherbAbuIgaon, Ambc, Badalkote, 
Bathan,Bhatumbre, BhovAli, Bhose, Dcgaonbuclruk, Gadhegaon, Gardi, Ghurnike, 
Oursjde, Isbavi, Jaloli, Karole, Kharsoli, Khed-Bhalavani, Khed-Bhose, Kondarki, 
Korti, Kuroli, Maohnur, MundhevAdi, NArAyanchincholi, OjbevAdi, Palsi, Phul- 
chiaoholi, Rhatvadi, Sarkoli, Sogaon-Bhalavani, Shelve, Shetphal, Shevte, SidevAdi, 
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Three flying bridges and three ferries are supported from local 
funds; besides these about sixty ferries aj/ Pandharpur belong to 
private persons. Of the three flying bridges one is on the Poona- 
SUolipur road at Lamboti about fi.fteen miles west of SholApur, and 
two are on the ShoMpur-Bij^pur road, one at Vadakb^l across the 
Sina ton miles south of Shoidpur, and the other at T^kli across the 
Bhima nineteen miles south of SholApur, Of the three ferries one 
plies across the Sina atTirhe and one across theBhima nearBegampur 
ou the ShoUpur-S&ngola road, and in addition to the flying briage 
the third plies across the Bhima at Tikli on the ShoUpur-Bij^puf 
road. The flying bridges consist of a galvanized wire rope 3^ feet 
in circumference, with a deflection of ^th of the span, supported 
•on teak wood standards set in coursed stone end lime masonry on 
the banks. The raft consists of two boats joined togethor and 
supporting a platform twenty-nine to 29i feet by fourteen to 
eighteen feet. It is provided with a wooden railing and is large 
enough for four laden bullock carts or for sixty passengers. The 
boats forming the bwdges are twenty-nine to 29 J feet long, seven 
to 7| feet wide, and 3^ to 3§ feet deep. The ferries are single boats 
27i feet long, nine wide, and 8^ to four deep; when laden they draw 

to feet They are large enough to carry two laden carts or 
fifty passengers. All are made entirely of teak and were built on 
the spot or at Bombay. The cost of a flying bridge with a raft 
ranged from £600 to £900 (Rs. 6000 - 9000) and that of the ferries 
or single boats from £80 to £100 (Rs. 800-1000). The bridges 
and ferries are in charge of tandels who are paid 10«. (Rs.S) a mouth 
from local funds all the year round for steering the boats and 
taking care of them when not in use. The crow are supplied by the 
ferry contractors and are paid monthly 12«. to i4s. (Rs. 6-7). The 
total yearly revenue from the bridges and ferries is about £183 
(Rs. 1830). 

Sholapur forms part of the Ahmadnagar postal division. Of the 
forty-one post offices one is a disbursing office, one a town sub-office, 
nineteen sub-offices, and twenty-four village offices. Of these, 
besides the two disbursing and town sub-offices at Sholapur, thirteen 
sub and twenty village offices are within British limits, two sub 
and four village offices are within the limits of the Sholdpur and 
Kolh^lpur and Bombay Karndtak agencies, and four sub-offices are 
within the limits of the N izdm’s territory. Of the post offices within 
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Sonake, Supli, Suste, T4kli, TOnoai, Tiauigi, Tungat, Umbergaon, t^ri, Va(liknr«]i, 
Vakri avd Veklaspur, two each at Brahmapuri, Kasegaon, and l^ardi; three at 
Karkamb and four at Bbalavani. The thirty-seven in M^siras are, one each at 
fiabhiUgaon, Bondle, Borgaon, Dahigaon, Kalegaoo, Kaner, Khudua, Kurbavi, 
Lonand, Mahalung, Malkhambi, ^^undTe, Morochi, Falasmandal, Purnadavde, 
TAndulvAdi, and Tonle ; two each at Dharmapuri, Maloli, and Velapu*-; four at 
Kdtepute and five each at Aklui and M&lsiras. The eighty-five in Sdngola are, 
one each at Achakdani, Ajual, AkoJe, Bhose, Cbincb&le-Gnerdi, Chinch41e-84ngoIo, 
Chiu^ke, Dhayti, Haldahivadi, Hangirge, Jnnjharpnr, Kadl^, Katphal, Kole, 
Lonviri, Mabznedibid, Mahud-bttdruk, Manegaon, Mangov&di, Mtlnjri, Mcdahinge, 
Narale, Pachegaon, Pare, Eijuri, Sangevadi, Sive, Shirbavi, Shivue, Sonalvadi, 
Udanvadi, Vadogaon, Vaki-Kasegaon, Vasud. and Votamre; two each at Alegoon, 
Anekdhal, Dohivadi, Hatid, Junoni, Kandtour, and Kajhre; Uiree at Balvadi, four 
at Oherdi, eleven at JSvle^ and eighteen at o4ngola are in the Singola Bub-divieion. 
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Britiali limits the thirteen suh-ofBces are at Aklnj, Bdrsi Road, Bdrsi 
Town, Hudgi, Jenr, Karmdla, Kem, M^dha, Malsiraa, Mohol, Pan- 
dharpur,SdngoIa, and Vair%} and the twenty village offices at Angar, 
Ashti, Gherdi, J&vla, Jinti, Kadlis, Kakramba, K^i, Karkara, Korti, 
Kurdu, Mdloli, Natepute, Pdngaon, Pangri, Bajuri, Ropla, Sooand, 
Tembhurni, and Vempur. Of the post offices within the limits of 
the Sholdpur and Kolbdpur and Bombay Karndtak agencies the two 
Bub-offioes are at Akalkot and Mangalvedha; and the four village 
offices are at Dudhni, Maindargi, Modnimb, and Piinpalner. The 
four sub-offices in the Nizd.m^s tomtory are at Dharashiv, Ldtur, 
Mominahad, and Parli. The disbursing post office at Sholdpur is 
in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 
(Rs. 1200). The sub-offices are in charge of sub-postmasters who 
draw a yearly salary of £18 to £48 (Bs. 180-480). The village post 
offices are in charge of schoolmasters who receive, in addition 
to their p^ as schoolmasters, yearly allowances varying from £2 8s. 
to £7 45. (Rs. 24-72). In towns and villages which have post offices 
letters are delivered by thirty-one postmen drawing a yearly salary 
of £7As. to £12 (Rs.72,-120). In small villages without post offices 
letters are delivered by sixty-seven postmen. Of these forty-two 
are paid yearly from' £9 12s. to £10 16.9. (Rs. 96-108) from the 
Imperial post and twenty-five aro paid yearly from £10 16s. to £12 
(Rs. 108-120) from the Provincial posb. In some villages letters are 
also delivered by postal runners who receive yearly £14s. (Rs. 12) for 
this additional work. Mails to and from Bombay to Shol^pur are 
earned by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From the largo 
towns of Barsi, Pandharpur, and Karmdla which lie off the railway 
line, mails aro carried in ' tang as or pony carts, from Bdrsi and 
Pandharpur to Bdrsi Road station and from Karmdla to Jeur 
station. The post offices are supervised by the superintendent of 
post offices Ahmadnagar division, who has a yearly salary of £300 
(Rs. 3000) and whose head-quarters are at Ahmadnagar. The 
superintendent is assisted in Sholdpur by an inspector who draws 
£96 (Ra 9G0) a year and whose head-quarters are at Bdrsi Road 
station. 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different stations, there 
aro two Government telegraph offices at Sholdpur and Bdrsi. 

The chief agencies for spreading imports and gathering exports 
are trade-centres, markets, fairs, village-shops, and travelling 
carriers. The largest centres of internal trade are Sholdpur, Bdrsi, 
and Pandharpur, and next to these Vairdg, Mddha, Mohol, Karmdla, 
Akluj, Ndtepute, and Sdngola, Of these Sholdpur, Mohol, and 
Mddha are near the railway. But Sholdpur and Bdrsi being 
on the edge of the district, their connection is chiefly with the 
country outside it whfle the trade of Pandharpur rests on its 
necessities as a place of pilgrimage; so that the lesser centres do 
not draw their supplies immediately from the larger centres but 
directly from the same places as they. The number of traders is 
about 6000, the chief being Lingdyats, Bhdtids, Gujars, Vdnis, 
Kdgars, Shimpis, Nirdlis, Mdrwdris, Brdhmans, Bohoras, and 
Khatriswith capitals of £200 to £10,000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 1,00,000). 
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rhoy are mostly independent Some are agents to Bombay and otber 
trad^ers for whom they gather and export cotton, grain, and other 
local produce, and import rice, hardware, piecegooda, and salt. In 
large trade centres husbandmen have generally their adatyda or 
middlemen, through whom they sell their field produce. The export 
trade of the district is chiefly carried on by moneylenders to whom 
husbandmen give their produce in payment of loans, Some well- 
to-do husbaudmen directly export their field produce to a small 
extent. The import trade is chiefly carried on both by wholesale 
traders of large trade centres and other petty local traders who 
often buy their stock from wholesale traders. The trade of B^rsi 
requires special notice as it is almost entirely a transit trade. B^rsi 
forms the western outlet for the produce of all the Nizam's territory 
east of it, here generally known as the Bd,MghAt, comprising the 
towns and. markets of L^tur, Gangdkhed, Mominabad, Nandiar, 
Pathri, Hingoli, and Bhir, which also receive their imports through 
it. Of the articles almost entirely produced within Nizam’s limits 
which pass through and generally change hands in B^rai, the 
chief is cotton the yearly value of which is estimated at £360,000 
(Rs. 36 Idkhs), The next is linseed whose yearly value is estimated 
at £60,000 (Ra. 6 lafc/is). Oil produced from a mixture of various 
seeds including kdrle or niger seed, iil or sesame, havri til or white 
sesame, hardai or safflower, and hhuimug or groundnut, is estimated 
at a yearly value of £20,000 (Ra. 2 Idkka). The value of the export 
o£ turmeric, -which is mainly produced in the B^rsi sub-division, is 
estimated at £20,000 (Rs, 2 Idkhs). In the same way, the imports 
of which the chief are salt, piecegoods, yarn, sacking, and 
ironware, pass through Bd.rsi on their way to the Balaghdt. The 
exporters of cotton, oils, and linseed are all Bombay men, and do 
not touch imports r otherwise the same firms often deal in both 
imports and exports. Consignments up to £100 (Rs. 1000) in value 
are ordered from Bombay through agents. To get consignments 
worth more than £100 (Rs. 1000) dealers either go themselves or 
send a confidential clerk. At Rdrsi, besides Bombay and local 
native traders two European firms Messrs. Ralli Brothers and 
Messrs. Gaddum Bytheli and Company deal largely in cotton and 
linseed. 

The position of the adatyds, that is brokers or agents, is a peculiar 
feature of the district trade. The folio wing details belong to B^si, but 
with few^ changes they apply to Sholftpur and other places. The broker 
or adatya is a Komti or Lingtiyat Vdui, a Brdhman, or a Mdrwdri, 
with little or no capital. He enjoys good credit with the brokers and 
moneylenders, and can get financial accommodation in time of need 
with comparative ease. In all cases, husbandmen and dealers bring 
their raw produce to an adatya and are guided by him in disposing 
of it. The cultivator will probably wait four or five days in Bdrsi, 
If by that time his goods have not been sold or if there is a serious 
fall in prices, or a probability in the adatya^a opinion of an advan-* 
tageoDS rise, the cultivator returns home, leaving his goods in the 
charge of tho adatya, and getting from him an advance of fifty or 
sixty per cent of their value, which tho adaUja has got from a 
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moneylender. In a month or so the cultivator retarna to receive 
the balance. The adatya charges a commission of la. (8 aa,) on each 
bundle or hoya of 250 pounds for cotton, and one per cent on the 
proceeds of other goods, with interest oh any advance made. The 
adatya has no direct or indirect interest in the rise and fall of prices, 
but simply earns his commission by selling the goods, the cultivator 
or dealer getting the profit and loss of the rise and fall of prices. 
It is frequently the case that all the cultivators of certain villages go 
to the same adatya year after year, unless they have grave cause 
of dissatisfaction. Most brokers deal uprightly with the cultivator, 
who in most cases is perfectly innocent of arithmetic, and he in 
turn places great faith in his adatya, and agrees to whatever he does 
for him without questioning. 

Forty-two weekly markets are held in the district, ten in the 
ShoMpur sub-division one each at Begampur, Eleshar Javalgo, 
Mandmp, Mangrnl, Mardi, Musti, Salgar, SholApur, VadAle, and 
Valsang j four inthe B^rsi sub-division one each at Barsi, Pangri, 
Tadvale, and VairAg; eight in the KarmAla sub-division one each 
at Jinti, KamiAla, Kem, Kondhej, Korti, Sonari, Tembhurni, and 
Vangi; eleven in the MAdha sub-division one each at Angar, Ashti, 
Bemble, Kurdu, Kurduvadi, Kurul, Laul, Madha, Mohol, Narkhed, 
and Patkulej three inthe Pandharpur sub-division one each at 
BhAloni, Karkam, and Pandharpur; two in the Malsiras sub-division 
one each at Akluj and Ndtepute; and four in the SAngola sub¬ 
division oue each at Gherdi, Jaule, Ndzre, and Sdngola. At these 
places petty traders, peddlers, and hawkers set up booths and offer 
for sale their goods consisting of cotton, grain, groceries, spices, 
cloth, yam, oils, earthenware, clarified butter, hides, and fuel. Of 
these the local production of grain aud oil meets local wants with a 
margin for export in good years. These markets are held generally 
for the whole day. In some places they are held during the heat 
of the dajr and are closed in the evening. SholApur is the largest 
market; it is held on every Tuesday and the buyers and sellers 
number about 10,000. It is a distributing as well as a gathering 
centre. The producers themselves sell grain, earthenware, yam, 
and gauiea produce. Fuel is sold bjr Mhdrs and other low caste 
people who gather it in the neighbouring forest lands. Lingayats, 
Gujars, and MArwaria mostly sell groceries. The sellers are 
chiedy from Sholapur and the surrounding villages. The buyers 
are the townspeople and traders or their agents. There is little 
barter. Cattle markets are br i l in almost all trade centi'es. At 
ShoUpur is a considerable cattle market, where cowa,,she-buffa]De 3 , 
ponies, and sheep and goats are oUered for sale. No change has 
lately been made in the local market system. 

Of nineteen fairs held in the district one held at Sholapur on the 
12th of January, three heU at Pandharpur ia April July and 
November, and one held at Sonari in April are the most important. 
The details are: 
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Nahb. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

Nam*. 

Montb. 

People. 

Sale. 

Shol&pur: 
ShoUpur ... 

BAte. 

MAdba: 

M&dhft 
Shetpl)»] ... 
Moliol 

Vtdvd 

AkoU ... 

KmisAIa: 
SonArt 

Pondhorpur : 
Paiidbnipur.. 

I, 

Jaunary 
December ... 

October 

Ai»1l 

„ 

Aprs 

April 

July 

6000 

6000 

too 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

?000 

26J)00 

i 2 g,ooo 

£ 

7600 

1660 

90 

70 

80 

40 

80 

830 

6000 

14,000 

Pandharpur: 
Pandharpur ... 
MAchnur 
MAlriras: 
NAtepntO 
Mahatun«r 
Dahigaon 
Tarangphal ... 
Singula; 

Oahiradl 

Yeola . 

Vatambre 

MoTember ... 
Kebraery ... 

March 

April 

November ... 
February ... 

May 

(April and 
( December... 

70,000 

itOOO 

3000 

4000 

1000 

700 

6000 

6U00 

1000 

£ 

20,000 

60 

12 

4 

13 

2 

100 

ISO 

4 


The fairs are places for distributing as well as for gathering 
goods. The sellers are generally Vania, Ling^yats, K&sd.rs, and 
cultivators. The chief articles for sale are cloth, pots, grain, glass 
bangles, and live stock. The buyers are townspeople, pilgrims, and 
neighbouring villagers. There is no barter. 

Nearly every village has a shopkeeper, generally either a Gujar, 
a MarwAri, or a Lingayat V6ni. Ho keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, spices, coarse blankets, salt, and cloth, and 
sometimes sugar and betelnut. He gets the articles he requires for his 
stock from one of the traders in the chief town of the sub-division or 
from any near market town. In his village ho is a general dealer 
and sells his goods to the villagers and travellers who happen to 
stop at that village. His whole stock is worth £10 to £50 (Ks. 100- 
Ks. 500) and in a large village £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). 
Villagers either make cash payments or clear their accounts perio¬ 
dically. Payments are occasionally made in kind. Only middle 
class and poor villagers deal with the village shopman. Whenever 
they can, the rich bring their supplies from market towns and trade 
centres. If the village shopman is a MdrwAri, he is generally both a 
shopkeeper and a moneylender. As a shopkeeper he has generally 
no agent to go to fairs or market towns. Ho goes himself or if 
possible sends one of his family. He has seldom any connection 
with a large trading firm. His position has not changed of late 
years. 

Besides by shopkeepers, especially in Sholdpur and Bdrsi pro¬ 
visions are supplied by Lamdn hawkers. They buy grain from 
traders in central towns and move about carrying their stock on pack- 
bullocks to several places of importance in the country round. They 
have also dealings with some of the villages ir, the Nizdm^s country. 
Since tho opening of railways the number of Lamdnshas greatly fallen. 
There are no travelling carriers with carts. In some parts of the 
district village peddlers are seen. Some of these are craftsmen who 
during the rainy months work a stock of goods and in the fair months 
move from village to village offering them for sale. The articles are 
chiefly coarse cloth, small metal vessels, and in some cases groceries. 
Peddlers are generally of the Lingayat, Kdsdr, or Kunbi castes. 
They carry their stock on bullocks and sell it to cultivators and 
others. The traffic is conducted by cash payments though barter is 
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not unknown, and aa they periodically visit the same villages they 
also sell on credit. 

The following are the chief imports: Of building materials 
teakwood, nails, screws, and other articles are brought from Bombay 
and Poona by Lingdyat Musalmdn and carpenter traders and are 
sold wholesale to the people or to petty traders who retail them in 
thoir shops. These articles are used by the rich in building houses. 
Of house furniture, including utensils, ready-made brass and copper 
mugs and other vessels are brought by K^drs from Bombay, Poona, 
Ndsik, and Nagar and sold retail to the people in their shops which 
are generally in large trade centres. Kfisars also import from Bombay 
copper and brass sheets which they make into vessels. Of wooden 
furniture the chief imports are chairs, tables, couches, benches, cup¬ 
boards, and boxes. Of food drink and drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, 
oil, sugar, groceries, and spices are brought from Bombay and tho 
Bombay Kamdtak. Salt was formerly brought by Lamdus on pack 
bullocks; it is now brought by rail. Of tools and appliances iron is 
brought from Bombay and made into nails, horse-shoes, and rough 
field tools. Of dress including ornaments, European twist piece- 
goods, and flannel come from Bombay. A large part of tho country 
cloth and yarn sold in the district is made locally ; the rest comes 
from Ahmadnagar, Bhir, Jdlna, Muhlingpur, Nagpur, Ndrdyanpeth, 
and Yeola, Gold, silver, pearls, and jewels chiefly come from 
Bombay. 

The chief exports are of vegetable products, cotton, grain, oilseed, 
and earthnuts ; of animal products honey, wax, lac, and hides and 
horns; and of manufactured articles cloth, carts, indigo, oil, and 
clarified butter. The following are the chief details regarding 
exports. Little cotton is grown in ShoUpur. Almost the whole 
local supply of cotton is used in local spinning and weaving and 
in some sub-divisions the quantity grown is not enough to meet 
the local demand. Almost all the cotton exported comes from 
outside of the district. Shol^pur and B4rsi are the two chief 
cotton marts. The chief cotton traders are Bombay Bhitiaa and 
some local Lingiyats, Komlis, Gujars, and MSrwfiris. Till about 
1870 ShoWpur was tho only large cotton mart. Since 1870 BArai 
has taken most of the cotton trade of ShoUpur and is now the first 
cotton, mart in the district. Of the cotton which once drew to 
Sholdpur a number of European«nd native merchants from Bombay, 
most came from the north and north-east of the NizAm^s territory 
as well as from Bel&ri, Tilikoti, and other parts of tho Bombay 
Kamdtak in the south. At Shol4pur, about 1866, when steam 
presses were erected, the cotton *nt by rail and road to Bombay 
amounted to 28,000 full-pressed bales and 80,000 bundles a year. 
A.bout this time, the railway rates for salt and piecegoods being 
higher than at present, Bombay salt and piecegoods came to 
SholApur in carta from Panvel at a cheaper cost than by rail; these 
carts on return took cotton to Panvel at a cheaper cost than by rail. 
Since then the railway rates on salt and piecegoods were redneod 
to secure the export of Sholdpur cotton by rail, and not a single 
cart-load of cotton now goea% road from Sholdpur to Panvel. In 
the city of Sholdpur, till about 1870, cotton used to be sold through 
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middlemon or ndcdyds, of wtom there aro forty. Of these forty mid- 
dleraen fifteen are rich monoylendora owning large cotton godowns, 
and twenty-five are grain dealers who keep their consignments of 
cotton near and round theii* shops. In the cotton-growing districts 
of the Nizdm’s territory and in Tillikoti and BeUri whence cotton 
came to SholApur, the husbandmen generally sold their cotton to 
local dealers. When they had enough cotton, theso local dealers sent 
it in charge of one of their number to Sholapiir to be sold through 
brokers or adatyus. S<nnetiDies when the prico offered by the local 
dealers was too low, the husbandmen of the cotton-growing dis¬ 
tricts clubbed together and themselves sent the cotton to the Shola- 
pur brokers. Between 1866 and 18G8 when cotton came in largo 
quantities to Shoblpur, n bout three-fourths was brought by the local 
Ling^yat Vdni dealers of the cotton-growing districts. Upon receipt 
by the broker of a consignment of cotton ho advanced cash to the 
amount of one-fifth to three-fourths of the value of cotton, according 
to the credit of the consignors. It was the broker’s business to 
receive charge of the cotton, to store it, to watch over it, and to 
sell it at the best market rate on behalf of his vachhlydt or consignor. 
Tho broker was also responsible for all losses in cases of defaulting 
buyers. For this trouble and risk, on each hoja or bundle of 250 
pounds the broker charged a monthly godown rent of 3d!. (2 as.) 
and a commission of I 5 . 9d. (14 as,). Of this commission 9d. 
(6 a».) were paid by tho owner of tho cotton and I 5 . (8 as.) 
by the buyer. In tho city of SholApur this system of soiling cotton 
still obtains, but cotton has forsaken the Sholapur market, Tho 
fall of the Sholfipur cotton trade is chiefly due to two causes. 
As the Sholdpur brokers began to take from each bundle or doJera a 
considerable quantity of cotton as a toll or dasturi, the cotton 
dealers of the Abzdm’s territory made Barsi their chief cotton mart. 
The other cause was that when tho Peninsula railway was carried 
to Raichur, the cotton dealers of the Bombay Karndtak began to 
send cotton from stations nearer the cotton land than Sholdpur. 
Still, at present (1884) a considerable quantity of cotton comps to 
Sholapur from Bdgalkot, Hungund, Muddebihdl, and Tdlikoti in 
Bijdpar. To tlie first buyer in the Bijdpur district cotton - costs £6 
to £8 (Rs, 60-80) the khandi of 784 pounds; on this, cart carriage 
to Sholdpur costs Hs. to 16;;. (Rs. 4-8), and rail carriage from Sholdpur 
to Bombay costs £2 (Rs. 20). When the trade in the Nizdm’s country 
cotton left Sholapur the steam presses were moved from Sholdpur to 
Bdrsi. Most Bombay traders also wont to Bdrsi which became the 
chief'cotton mart. Bdrsi lies forty-seven miles north of Sholdpur 
and has about 10,000 people. It has a large trade in cotton and 
linseed. Cotton comes to Bdrsi chiefly from Dignor, Dismatt, 
Khamdabar, Kirkeli, Madnor, Makair, Nandiar, Parli, and Unvir in 
the Nizdm’s territory. At Barsi cotton is bought and sold, in two 
ways. Either the local dealers or husbandmen of the cotton-grow¬ 
ing districts themselves bring the cotton to the market and sell it 
through brokers or adatyds in the same way as at Sholdpur; or 
after tho Divdli holidays, that is in the beginning of the Hindu 
new .year in October-November, tho native traders or their agents 
or gumdstds start from Bombay or Bdrsi for the cotton-growing dig- 
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tricts of the Nizim's dominions. Here> through a respectable money¬ 
lender the traders enter with the husbandmen into a contract for 
cotton by paying a commission of 2a. (Re. 1) for every bundle or boja 
of 250 pounds. The moneylender ^arant^s the fulfilment of this 
contract. In these cotton-growing districts the moueylenders have 
such infiuence and are so much trusted by the husbandmen that they 
make no cotton contract except through the moneylenders. On the 
day the contract is signed the husbandman and endorsed by the 
moneylender, a draft on Rombay in full payment of the cotton 
contracted is given to the moneylender at eleven days' sight. The 
contract always accompanies this draft. Contracts are not made for 
selection or classification. Contracts made through moneylenders 
are seldom broken. 

Of other exports under grain come jvdri, hdjri, wheat, gram, 
and pulse. Jvdri and wheat are largely sent to Bombay from 
the ShoUpnr and B^rsi Road stations. In an ordinary year the 
greatest export of grain averages about 127,000 tons, chiefly from 
Bholdpur andB^rsi. Of oilseeds,linseed, which grows to aconsiderable 
extent in the district, is largely sent to Bombay generally by Bh&tids 
and sometimes by Lingdyat Komti Gujar and Mdrwdri traders 
of Sholdpur and Barsi. In Sholdpur linseed sells at about twenty- 
five pounds (8^ ahera) the rupee, and the cost of carriage from 
ShoUpur to Bombay is 14«. to 16«. (Rs. 7-8) the hhandi. Hides and 
horns are sent in small quantities by Labbey Musalmdns. Since the 
1876 famine which greatly reduced the number of cattle, the export 
of hides and horns has been considerably reduced. Clarified butter 
is made by Gavlis or milkmen, and is largely sent to Bombay by 
Bhdtids. At Sholapur, Bdrsi, Karmdla, and Faudharpur native 
carts are made by Sutdrs and Ghisddis and sent all over the district. 
At Sholdpur and Karmdla cart traffic is brisk, and Karmdla cart.s 
are known for strength and cheapness. At Sholdpur, Bdrsi, 
Karmdla, and Pandharpur country cloth is woven by a large 
number of Sdlis or Koshtis. From the Sdlis the cloth is generally 
bought by local traders on market days and is partly Used locally 
and partly sent to Poona, Ahmadnagar, and Bombay. When hard- 
pressed for cash, as soon as they are woven, the Sdlis themselves 
sell their pieoegoods from door to door. 

The extension of tho Peninsula Railway to Sholdpur in 1860 and 
to Rdichur in 1870, has much reduced the cart and pack bullock 
traffic which went from Sholdpur in tho oast towards the Nizdm's 
territory and iu the west towards Bombay by Panvel. By the 
opening of the Fast Deccan Railway from Hotgi in Sholdpur to 
Gadag in Dh^rwdr this traffic will further be reduced towards the 
south and Shol^lpur will suffer as a trade centre. 

Of the four years ending 1883, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete railway traffic returns are available for all stations of the 
district and for two years 1882 and 1883 details are available only for 
six large stations. During these four years, excluding details of six 
minor sfcatious since 1882, the district passenger traffic rose steadily 
from 398,774 in 1880 to 478,966 in 1883. Of these four years, 
daring the three years ending 1882, the goods traffic also steadily 
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rose from 86,850 tons in 1880 to 197,372 tons in 1882; in 1883 it 
fell to 167,143 tons. Of the two largest stations Birsi Road and 
Shol4par, at Bdrsi Road, except a slight faU in 1881, the passenger 
traffic during the four years ending 1883 rose from 109,311 in 1880 
to 121,426 in 1883 j and for the three years ending 1882 the goods 
traffic rose from 38,520 tons in 1880 to 81,061 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 
it fell to 71,522 tons. At Sholapur, of the four years, during the 
three years ending 1882 the passenger traffic rose steadily from 
189,024 in 1880 to 226,621 in 1882 and the goods traffic from 
37,528 tons in 1880 to 65,669 tons in 1882 j in 1883 the traffic fell 
slightly, passengers to 224,386 and goods to 52,330 tons. Of the 
other four large stations for which details are available for all the 
four years ending 1883, the passenger traffic rose steadily at all the 
stations, at Jeur from 18,809 to 27,878, at Mjidha from 16,832 to 
24,391, at Mohol from 30,310 to 47,900,and at Hotgi from 2786 to 
32,985. Of the four years, for the three years ending 1882 the 
goods traffic for three stations rose steadily at Jeur from 4390 to 
17,652 tons, at Mddba from 4084 to 11,811 tong, and at Hotgi from 
two to 17,258 tons ; in 1883 the goods traffic fell slightly, to 11,443 
tons at Jeur, to 10,078 tons at MMha, and to 16,818 tons at Hotgi. 
At Mohol, during the four years ending 1883, the goods traffic, 
except a slight fall in 1881, rose from 1305 tons in 1880 to 4952 tons 
in 1883. At Hotgi the unusual rise in traffic is chiefly due to the 
carriage of railway materials for making the East Deccan or Hotgi 
Oadag railway. The details are; 

Sholdpur peninsula Sailvniy Traffic, 1880-188S. 
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Of the four years ending 1883, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete goods returns are available for all stations of the district, 
and for two years 1882 and 1883 details aro available only for six 
lurge stations. During these four years, excluding details of six 
minor stations, imports rose steadily from 30,930 tons in 1880 to 
46,894 tons in 1883 ; and of the four years, during the three years 
ending 1882, exports rose steadily from 55,920 tons in 1880 to 
152,802 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 exports fell to 120,249 tons. Of the 
chief items under exports, during the four years ending 1883 cotton 
shows a rise from 12071 tons in 1880 to 24,567 tons in 1882 and 
then in 1883a fall to 15,458 tons; grain shows a rise from 15,037 
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tons in 1880 to 73,524 tons in 1882 and in 1883 a fall to 40,175 tons; 
oil shows a rise from 4137 tons in 1880 to 5515 tons in 1882 and in 
1883 a fall to 5005 tons; oilseeds, except a slight fall in 1881, show 
a steady rise from 12,937 tons in 1880 to 29,388 tons in 1883; 
country piecegooda show a fall from 1148 tons in 1880 to 876 in 1882, 
and in 1883 a rise to 1106 tons; raw and refined sugar shows a rise 
from 896 tons in 1880 to 3246 tons in 1881, then a fall to 1347 tons 
in 1882, and again a rise to 2728 tons in 1883 ; and country twist 
shows no marked rise and fall, varying from 265 tons in 1881 to 
296 tons in 1882, Of the chief items under imports, during the four 
years ending 1883 fruits show a rise from 1226 tons in 1880 to 1772 
tons in 1883; firewood, except a slight fall in 1881, shows a rise 
from 1152 tons in 1880 to 4708 tons in 188.3 ; grain shows a fall from 
4953 tons in 1880 to 1107 tons in 1881, then a rise to 1710 tons in 
1882 and to 2010 in 1883; metal shows a rise from 1931 tons in 
1880 to 2750 tons in 1882, and in 1883 a slight fall to 2718 tons ; 
woha flowers show a rise from 261 tons in 1880 to 296 tons in 1881, 
then a alight fall to 220 tons in T882, and again a rise to 451 tons in 
1883; oil shows an unusual rise from 209 tons in 1881 to 766 tons 
in 1882 and then a sudden fall to 155 tons in 1883; European piece¬ 
gooda show a rise from 762 tons in 1880 to 1077 tons in 1883 ; country 
piecegoods show a rise from 500 tons in 1880 to 1027 tons in 1882 and 
then a fall to 763 tons in 1883; salt shows a fall from 10,644 tons in 
1880 to 4342 tons in 1881, then a rise to 11,013 tons in 1882, and 
again a small fall to 10,428 tons in 1883; raw and refined sugar shows 
a rise from 527 tons in 1880 to 1415 tons in 1882 and then a fall to 866 
tons in 1883; timber shows a steady rise from 282 tons in 1880 to 656 
tons in 1883 ; European twist shows a rise from 1023 tons in 1880 to 
1323 tons in 1882 and then a slight fall to 1226 tons m 1883 ; and 
country twist shows a rise from 414 tons in 1880 to 505 tons in 1882 
and then an unusual fall to 294 tons iu 1883. The details are: 


Sholdpw r Peniim da Railway Goods, 1880-1883. 
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Sholflpur crafts are only of local importance. The chief are 
the dyeing of yarn, the handloom weaving of cotton cloth and 
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woollon blankets, the spinning weaving and pressing of cotton by 
steam power, oil pressing, and work ing in gold and silver, copper 
and brass, iron, stone, eai’th, wood, and leather. 

Thread dyeing is partly in the hands of weavers and is partly 
along with cloth-dyeing a separate industry. Of about 1000 dyers, 
chiefly Hindu RangAria and Nirillis, about 300 are at ShoMpur and 
100 at V^lsang. The dyers of Shol^pur and Karmdla have a good 
local name. At present the industry is not thriving. Calico 
printing is carried bn to a largo extent in ShoKpur, Rdrai, and 
Pandharpur. The chief dye-stuffs are safflower or kmumh, red 
ochre or ka 2 ^ila, cochineal or kirmaj ddne, sandars wood or 
3urangi, and indigo or nil. Of these dyes about 500 acres of 
sandars wood are yearly tilled in the Bdrsi sub-division. It is 
sown in September in the same'manner as jmrt. The plants are 
allowed to grow for three years, and are then pulled up by the roots 
and the small roots cut off and dried in the sun. Prom these 
roots the dye is made. The cost of tillage is estimated at about 
2s.6d. (Rs. 1^) the acre, and the profit at 6s. (Rs, 3). About twenty 
tons (600 mans) of sandars wood is yearly grown at Bdrsi. Of this 
about a ton (30 mans) is locally used and the rest is sent to Sholdpur 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. In Sholdpur sandars wood sells at 2^(1, 
to 3d. (1^-2 a.<?.) a pound, cochineal at 2id. to 4Jd. (l|-3as.), safflower 
at 2d. to 4§d. (2-3 as.), and indigo at 4a. (Rs. 2). (5f the different 

dyes sold in the district the sale of sandars wood and indigo at 
Sholdpur is each valued at about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), of cochineal 
and red ochre each at £600 (Rs. 6000), and of safflower at £200 
(Rs. 2000), making a total sale of £11,400 (Rs. 1,14,000); at 
Bdrsi the salo of sandars wood is valued at £80 (Rs. 800), of 
indigo at £100 (Rs. 1000), and of safflower at £400 (Rs, 4000), 
making a total sale of £580 (Rs. 5800). Of the articles dyed 
with these stuffs silk is dyed magenta and yellow. The silk 
is first softened by being placed with lime and carbonate of 
soda in boiling water ; afterwards to dye it magenta, it is 
steeped six days in the water in which cochineal has been 
dissolved. Silk is dyed yellow by being boiled in a solution of 
water, carbonate of soda, red ochre, and oil made from the common 
kardai or safflower. Cloth is dyed red and blue. T’he red colour is 
produced by sandars wood or by safflower. In dyeing with sandars 
wood the wood is ground to powder, and about eighty pounds (1 man) 
of this powder, together with li pounds (J sher) of alum, are 
dissolved in water. The cloth is steeped in oil, then in salt w^,te^, 
and then put in the solution of the dye. It is dried and dipped in 
the dye alternately two or three times. Safflower is used chiefly 
for dyeing turbans. The safflower is moistened and tied in a cloth 
in the sun for twenty-four hours, pounds (| sher) of wild fig tree 
ashes being mixed with about eighty pounds (1 man) of safflower. 
The cloth is soaked in water in which fig tree ashes have been 
mixed, and the dye is applied after it has boon washed. Cloth is 
dyed blue with indigo. The indigo is first boiled for two hours 
and compressed into round balls. A solution is then made consisting 
of this prepared indigo, salt, gul or molasses, and lime in equal 
quantities. In this solutiofi the cloth is steeped three or four times. 
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being always dried before it is steeped. All these dyes are 
permanent. 

Of the mdustries of the district, next to agriculture, spinning and 
weaving are the most important. Silk and the finer sorts of cotton 
cloth, ^ch as turbans and women’s robes, are woven at ShoUpur 
and at most of the towns and largo viUages m the ShoUpur 
sub-division, particularly at VAlsang. They are also produced at 
Karkam in the Pandharpor subdivision, at S4ngola and the villages 
round, and at KarmAla and the villages round. The co^ser kinds 
of cotton cloth also and woollen blankets are woven at all thep 
Dlaces. and at Bd-rsi and three other towns m that sub-division, m 
L towns or large villages in the M^dha sub-division. and at 
Tembhurni in the Karm^la sub-division. At Pandharpur j^nd at 
NAteoute in the Mfllsiras sub-division there is a considerable 
manu^facture of blankets. At ShoUpur there are 6425 l^^^ms and 
4250 people supported by weaving, of whom five-eighths are Hindus 
and three-eighths Musalm^ns; at Vd.lsang there are one hundred 
weaving families j at Karkam there are 830 looms, of which fifty 
are for blankets ; at Sangola there are fifty looms ; at and around 
Karmdla 229 looms for cotton and nmety-six for woollen goods, in 
the Barai sub-division there are 376 looms for cotton goods and 117 
for woollens: in the Midha subdivision 200 familm are employed in 
weaving ; at Tembhurni there are thirty looms. The blanket looms 
at Pandharpur number forty and at Nitepute about 
at Barsi, Karm^la, Mandrup, Mohol, Pandharpur, Singola, ShoUpur, 
Vairig, and Vilsang, weaving is largely carried on by about 1000 
familiS of Koshti, Sili, Khatri, and Momin weavers. Some of the 
weavers weave independently; others both men and women wea^ 
on wages of 3d. to 9d. (2-6'a«.) a day. Weavers work from 
morning to evening and rest for an hour at noon. In weaving fine 
women’s robes, bodices, and other fine cloth steam-spun yarn chiefly 
that woven at the Sholipur mill, is generally used; and m weaving 
tjdsodis or cotton sheets, jdjams or floor cloths, jhuls or horse-cloth, 
^hadkis or scarves and other coarse cloth hand-spun yarn is “^®d. 
nS-made fine cloth is not much liked and rarely goes outside 
of the district. Owing to the comparative cheapness of “achme- 
woven English and Bombay cloth, the hand-made cloth of the 
country finds little favour among the well-to-do, and consequently 
the hand-loom industry is said to have fallen 

t^nty years. Still some of the well-to-do hold to the hand-loom 
Lth,^and will wear no other. The laboring classes find the thick 
strong hand-made cloth cheapest m the long run. The hand-loom 
cloth called Jchdrva is much used by all classes for bedding. ^ 

Besides hand-spinnmg and weaving a steam-spiuning and 
wea^'ng mill, the property of the ShoMpur Spinning and Wea^ng 

Company Limited, began working at ^in 

This company has a nominal capital of £80,000 (tCs. 8 lafcM), m 
^834 an aS capital ^f £67,850 (Rs. 6,78,500), and is managed 
bv Messrs. Morlrji Gokaldds and Company of Bombay. The 
machinery driven by two engines, each of forty horse-power, works 
20 888 spmdle's and 176 looms and employs 850 hands at a monthly 
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wage expenditure of about £770 (Rs. 7,700). Of tbe workmen 
about 150 are Musalmdns and the rest Mar6thd>8. Besides two 
Europeans who act as mill manager and assistant manager, two 
Pdrsis are employed as fitters. Except about 10,0 hands who are 
from Mai van in Ratndgiri, the rest belong to ShoMpur and the 
neighbourhood. About half of the staff get fixed wages and the 
rest are paid by piece work. Of those who get fixed wages the 
mill-manager and spinning master draws a monthly salary of £40 
(Rs. 400), the assistant manager £10 (Rs, 100), the native engineer 
£16 (Rs. 150), the weaving master £7(Rs. 70), the card, frame, 
mule, and throstle masters £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60), the mechanic 
foreman £4 4s. (Rs. 42), and smiths and fitters £1 6«. to dB2 
(Rs. 13-20). Of the hands who are paid by the piece, the women 
employed os reelers oarn lO^. to ]8«. (Rs. 6-9) a month; weavers 
16«. to £2 (Rs. 8 - 20) at |d. a pound of cloth, and frame-tenders 
16«. to £l 4s, (Rs. 8- 12) at l^d. to l|d. a hand. Of the hands 
who are paid fixed wages, the men earn 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6 - 12), 
the women about 10s. (Rs. 5), and the boys 8s. to 18s. (Rs. 4 - 9) a 
month. When temporary hands are employed, a man is paid 6d. 
(4 as.) a day and a woman or a boy 3|d. (2^ as.). The total amount 
paid as wages in 1883-84 was £8620 (Rs. 86,200). The working 
houra are from sunrise to sunset, half an hour from twelve to 
half-past twelve being allowed for rest. Two or three hohdays are 
given in the month. Of 1,758,000 pounds or 784 tons of cotton, the 
average yearly consuraptioa in the mill, about two-thirds comes from 
Bdrsi and ono-third is bought in the local market. The daily 
outturu of yarn is 6500 to 6000 pounds. The wholesale price is 
about £12 10s. (Rs. 125) a bale of 300 pounds. Most of the outturn 
is used locally, bought by local dealers, distributed over the chief 
market towns, and used by band-loom weavers. A portion is worked 
into clotb, the chief kind being longcloth and occasionally sheets, 
dangri, sail-cloth, and towels. The cloth is sold wholesale at lOj^d. 
(7 as.) a pound. Besides being used in Sholapur the cloth goes to 
Bdrsi, Bijdpur, and the Nizdm’s territory. In addition to the 
weaving mill at Sholdpur, thei*e aro at Bdrsi two steam pi’ess houses, 
one, formerly belonging to Messrs. W. & A, Graham and Company 
and now tho property of Messrs. Gaddum Bythell and Company of 
Bombay, was started in 1876, and has two finishing presses of the 
latest construction; the other belonging to the East Indian Press 
Company was started in 1866 and has three presses of the old 
system worked jointly with a powerful finisher. These presses turn 
out bales each of 3^ hundredweights of cotton. During the cotton 
season from March to May the steam presses give well-paid 
employment to a largo number of Mar^tha and Musalrad.n labourers 
who often earn Is. to Is. 6d. (8 -12 as.) a day. The pressed bales 
go by rail from B4rsi Road station to Bombay. 

Almost all over the district blankets are woven by Dhangars and 
Sangars. Sangar weavers are chiefly found in tho Barsi and 
Sangola sub-divisions. The wool is from their sheep, which aro 
sheared twice a year. The wool is chiefly black with some dirty 
white threads. It has to be several times washed before it is ready 
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for use. The blankets and scat cloths or dsans woven in the 
village of Gherdi in the Sangola sub-division have a local name. 
Blankets fetch Is. to 10s. (Rs. i - 5) each. In some parts hurnua or 
conrse felt is also made. Dhang^r weavers earn 3cZ. to Qd. (2 -4 as.) 
a flay. 

Oil-pressing supports about 2000 Teli families scattered all over 
the district. The chief oil-seeds pressed are sesame, groundnut, 
safflower, castor, linseed, havri til or white sesame, kdrle or niger 
seed, and ambddi or hemp. Oil is also pressed from the cocoa-kernel. 
The oil press costs about £3 (R.s. SO) and is of simple construction. 
The Telis are mostly Hindus, They generally buy the seed from 
cultivators and in largo towns from dealers. The village produce 
is consumed by the villagers and the surplus is sent to market 
tow'ns for sale. As extracted oil is generally impure it soon gets 
rancid. Linseed, sesame, and groundnut oil are used for burning 
and cooking ; cocoanut and castor oil only for burning. Of 
late years korosine oil from Bohibay has been much used and has 
caused much loss to the local oil-pressers. The oilman generally 
baa his shop in the house whoro the oil is pressed. His wife goes 
from house to house soiling oil, and is also taken by the oilman to 
large villages and towns on market days. In spite of the competi¬ 
tion of kerosine the craft is fairly thriving and .still yields a good 
profit. The average daily outturn of a' single press is about fifty 
pounds. The average price is 2\d. to ^\d, (1^ - 8 as.) a pound. 

In almost all market towns working in gold and silver is carried 
on by Deccan Soudre, who make ordinary native ornaments. The 
goldsmiths of Sholdpur, Biirsi, KarmSla, and Pandharpur have a 
good local name for their skill, Sonilrs seldom keep any store of 
gold or silver or of gold and silver ornaments. When he wants 
ornaments, the customer supplies the goldsmith with raw gold and. 
silver. As in other districts the ShoiApur goldsmith is not trusted. 
While at work he is closely watched by the customer or some member 
of his family. Sonars usually work to order eight to twelve hours 
a day. Their children help them in the work. They are generally 
well off, though not rich, and earn £1 to£l 10«. (Ra. 10 -15) a month. 
Their busiest time is during the marriage months. The Sholdpur 
Sondrs suffered much during the 1876-77 famine. They have no 
trade organization. 

At ShoUpur, B&rsi, VairAg, Karmala, Pandharpur, and some 
other places copper and brass vessels are made by Tdmbats and 
Kda^rs. Copper and brass sheets are brought from Bombay at 
10ic7. to Is. the pound (Re. J -1 the sher of 80 tolds); cooking and 
drinking pots, mugs, lampstands, and othpr articles made of these 
sheets are sold at 1«. to 1«. 3d. the pound (Rs. 1 - IJ the sher of 80 
tolds). Coppersmiths work eight to ten hours a day. Their women 
help in blowing the bellows. Daring the fair season some 
coppersmiths sell their wares from village to village; others sell 
them throughout the year in shops. They are generally well off, 
and earn 9d. to Is. 6d. (6 -12 as.) a day. They have no trade 
organization. 
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In all towns and in almost all large villages iron work is done 
by Ghis^dis and Lobdrs. Besides the Ohis^dis and Loh^s some 
Tdmbats at SholApur also work in iron. Ling6yat VAni and 
Bohora traders of trade centres bring large quantities of iron from 
Bombay by rail and sell it to petty dealers and blacksmiths. 
The chief articles made are nails, hinges, buckets^ water cisterns, 
spoons, pans, horse-shoes, hoes, sickles, hatchets, spades, and tires 
for cart wheels. The village blacksmith mostly makes and repairs 
field tools and carts, and is paid in grain. Blacksmiths work eight 
to ten hours and earn Gd. to Is. (4- Has.) a day. The opening of 
the railways and the steam factories has given them a larger field 
for work and on the whole they are well-to-do. 

Stone is cut by P^tharvats and Mar^tha Gavandis or masons. 
The Pdtharvata of ShoMpur, B4rsi, and Pandharpur have a good 
local name as skilled workers. Stone workers move from place to 
place where work is found. They receive no help from their 
women and children. They work eight to ten nours a day, 
P^tharvats earning Is. to Is. 9d. (8-14 as.) a day and Gavandis 9d. 
to 2s. (Re. §-l). Though stone-cutters earn good wages, their 
work is not constant, and as a class they are rather badly off. 

In almost all villages earthen vessels, bricks, and tiles are made 
by Kumbhdrs and Kunbis. The clay is got free from fields and 
village sites. Earthen waterpots and jai*8 are made in all villages, 
and other more showy pots and bricks and tiles are made in towns 
and large villages. On market days the potters take their wares 
for sale in carts or on ass-back. The potter’s work is slack during 
the rains. About half the work is done by women. They do not 
earn more than enough to maintain them. Village potters are 
mostly paid in graiu. 

In towns and large villages lime is made by Londrs. The lime¬ 
kiln is round and is about eight feet in diameter and three foot 
high with a side hole at the bottom. At the bottom of the kiln is 
placed a layer of charcoal, then a layer of limo nodules mixed with 
charcoal and again a layer of charcoal. After allowing them to 
burn three or four days the contents of the kiln are taken out 
through the hole at the bottom. The lime is then separated from 
the charcoal and is ready for sale. Londrs earn 6d. to 9d. (4-6 aa.) 
a day. 

In most large villages wood-work is done by Sutdrs and sometimes 
by others who learn the craft. Most of the timber worked is of 
local growth; teak and sandalwood aro sometimes brought from 
Bombay and Poona and used in the bettor class of buildings. The 
carpenters of Sholapur, Bdrsi, Kormala, and Pandharpur have a 
good local name. I'he Karmdla carpenters make excellent carts, 
which fetch £2 lO^. to £3 (Rs. 26 - 30) each and are used generally 
throughout the district. Two or three families at Sholdpur are 
well known for their skill in making boxes, tables, cots, and tools. 
Carpenters’ work is brisk during the fair season and alack in the rains. 
Their women do not help thorn in their work. For about ten 
months during the year carpenters earn Is. (8 as.) a day, As a class 
they are well-to-do. 
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In almost all large villages hides are tanned generally by Dhors, 
Mhdrs, and Mangs, and shoes are made by Ch&mbhdrs. Hides are 
taken off dead animals free of charge. The process of tanning is 
simple. Cattle and buffalo hides are steeped in water for two or three 
.days, washed, and the hair scraped off with knives. Lime is applied 
to the hide, and after washing, it is left to steep twenty days in the 
extract of the tarvad Cassia auricnlata bark. It is again washed 
and laid in clean water for a fortnight and then dried in the shade. 
Goat and sheep skins are soaked for a day in a solution of salt and 
the leaves of the uirand Cynanchum extensum. The hair is then 
scraped off and the akin carefully cleaned. It is covered for one 
day with Indian millet dough and then dyed by being steeped in a 
solution of the gum of the jdpal Ficus religiosa together with a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda and the bark of the lodh 
Symplocos racemosa. Tanners work eight to ten hours a day. The 
women help the men in their work. Besides shoes Chdmbh^rs 
make sandals, buckets, and water bags. . The shoemakers of 
Shol4pur and Karmdla have a good local name for their skill. 
ChdmbhArs work eight to ten hours a day. The making of silk 
borders on the shoes is generally done by women. Sholapur shoes 
are not sent outside the district. English boots from Bombay and 
native shoes from Poona and Bijdpur are imported for local use. 
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HISTORY. 

Little is known of the early histrry of SKoUpor. Though no 
early reference to it has been traced its great and widespread 
holiness among middle and lower class Deccan Hindns seems to 
show that Pandharpur is an ancient place of pilgrimage. The 
statne of Vithoba Dr. Bhagv^nUT believes to belong to about the 
fifth century after Christ, but the only known inscriptions in the 
tem^e are of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Lie the rest of 
the Deccan, in the early contaries of the Christian era (b.c. 90-a.d. 
300 ?), Shol^pur probably formed part of the territories of the 
Shdtnkarni or Anahrabhritya dynasty whose capital was Paithan on 
the Godavari on the Ahmadnagar-Nizdm frontier about 150 miles 
north-west of ShoUpar. Probably also, though this is not proved by 
local inscriptions, during the 900 years ending with .the Musalmto 
overthrow of the Devgiri YAdava in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Sholdpur, like the neighbouring districts of Bijdpur 
Ahmadnagar and Poona, was held by the Early and Western 
Chalukyas from 550 to 760, by the RAshtrakutas to 973, by the 
revived or Western ChAlukyas to 1184, and by the Devgiri YAdavs 
tiU the MusalmAn cdnqueat of the Deccan about 1300,^ 

Of Devgiri YAdav rule traces remain in 'Sholdpur in about ten 
HomAdpanti temples and a well and nine inscriptions,* four of 
which appear from their dates (1192, 1300, 1300, 1304) to belong to 
the third Devgiri YAdav king Bhillam (1188-1192) and the ninth 
king RAmchandra (1271-1308). 

The first MusalmAn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri YAdavs was not crashed till 1318.* 


* Details of the Chainkya and Ch&lukya, Btohtrakuta, and Devgm Yddav 
dynasties are^ven in Fleet’s Histq^ of the Dynasties of the K^aresa Districts of 
the Bombay Fresidenoy, pp. 17-78 and in Bh&nd4rkar’s Early Deccan History, pp. 
S8 - 89, 74 - 92. Compare Poona Statistical Account, p. 214 and Bijdpur Statistical 
Account, pp. 379 • 389. 

* The Hemidpanti remains ore at Chapal^aon and Jehur in Akalkot, Bavi and 
Mohol in M4dha, Malsiras, Katepute, and Velipur in M^lsiras, Pandharpur and 
Pulunj in ftindharpur, and Eanoalgaon Edscgoon and Marde in Shol&pur, The 
inscriptions are at Karabgaon in Akalkot, Mobol and Vipha in M&dha, Velipur in 
Mdlsiras, and Pandharpur and Pnlunj in Pandharpur. Dr. Burgess’ Lasts of 
Antiquarian Bemains, 70 - 72. See below Places. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 304. In 1294 BAmdev the ruling king of Dovgad was 
surprised in his (^pital by Al&-ud-din Khilji, the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jaldl ud-din Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, EdmdeV gave shelter to 
Kdi Earan the fugitive king of (rujardt, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
(Ditto, I. 365). In 1306 Malik Kdfur, Ald-ud-din’s general, reduced the greater part 
of Mahdrdshtra, distributed it among his officers, and confinned Bdmdev in his 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1309 Malik Kdfur, on his way to Telingan, wsg 
received with great hospitality at Devgad by RAmdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1310, 
as Bdmdev was succeeded by hia sou Shonkardev who was ill-affected to the 
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From 1318, Maharashtra began to be mled by govemors ajmointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri, In 1338, Muhammad Tughlik 
the emperor of Delhi (1325'1361) made Devgiri his capital and 
changed its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Mnsalm^n exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.^ This 
statement seems exaggerated as in 1346 Musalmdns were govern¬ 
ing at Kulbarga, Rdichnr, Bij4pur, Bedar, Qanjauti, Rdib4g, Gilhari, 
Hnkeri, and Ber4r. In the same year there was widespread disorder 
and the Delhi officers plundered and wasted the country.’ 

These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan nobles under the 
able leadership of an Afghan soldier named Hasan Gangu. The 
nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence on 
Northern India. Hasan’ founded a dynasty, which, in honour of his 
patron a Br^man, he called Bahmaui, and which held command 
of the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahmani capital was at 
Kulbarga about sixty miles east of ShoUpur, till, in 1426, it was 
moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further east 
By 1351 AlA-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local 
authorities in a liberal and friendly spirit, had brought under his 
power every part of the Deccan which h^ before been subject 


Mi^ltnins, Malik KXfur, on hia way to the KartiAtak, left a force at the town of 
Paithanon the left bank of the Godavari to overawe the Y&davs. (Ditto, I. 373). In 
1312 Malik KXfur marched a foarth time into the Deocan, seized and put Bhankardev 
to death, wasted MahArAshtra, and fixed his residence atDevgad (Ditto, I. 379), where 
ho remained till AlA-od-dinin bis last illnees ordered him to Delhi. During Malik 
KAfur’s absenoe at Dellii, Harp4ldev the son.iU'law of R&mdev stirred the Deccan 
to arms, drove out many MusaimAmgarriBonB, and, with the aid of the other Deccan 
chiefs, recovered MahkrAshtra. In 1318 MubArik Kbilji, AlA-ud-din’s son and successor, 
marched to the Deccan to chastise Har^dev who fled at the approach of the 
MusalmAns, and was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. MubArik appointed Malik Beg 
Laki, one of his father's slaves, to command in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi 
(Ditto, I. 383). 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426 • 427. ’ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 432.433. 

3 Hasan was an Afghan of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi, He farmed a 
small plot of land belonging to a BrAhman astrologer named Gangu who wus iir 
Muhammad Tughlik’s favour. Having accidentxdly found a treasure in his field 
Hasan gave it to his landlord Gangu, who was so struck with his honesty that he 
used his influence to advance Hasan’s fortunes. Hasan rose to a gt^t station in the 
Deccan, took the nkme of Gangu out of respect and gratitude to Bis patron, and for 
the same roasun added the title of Bahmani to his name when he bec^e the founder 
of a dynasty. Briggs'Ferishta, II, 284-283; Elphinstone’s History of India, 666. 
The Bahmani kings were ; 

Bahmani King*, 
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to the throne of Delhi.^ In 1357 Ald-nd-din divided his kingdom 
into four provinces or tarafs over each of which he set a provincial 
governor or tarafddr. Shol6pur formed part of the province of 
Kulbarga, which, besides Sholdpnr, included Knlbarga, BijApur, 
Rdichur, Mudgal, Sdgar, and Naldurg. During the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shdh' 
Bahmani (1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the 
trade of the Deccan were broken and scattered and the people 
enjoyed good government.® This period of prosperity, when 
probably Sholdpur and several other forts to the east were built, 
was followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
twelve rainless years (1396 -1407) are said to have turned the 
land to a desert. In the first years of the famine M4hmud Sh^h 
Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujardt to the Deccan, and to have founded an 
orphan school in each of the seven leading towns of his dominions.^ 
No efForts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people and 
the strong places fell from the Musalm^ns into the hands of the local 
chiefs.^ Before the country could recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died, 
and the people broke into revolt.® In 1429, the leading Bahmani 
noble, whose title was Malik-ul-Tuj4r or Chief of the Merchants, 
went through the Deccan restoring order. So entirely hadthe country 
fallen waste that the old villages had disappeared and fresh ones 
had to be formed generally including the lands of two or three of 
the old villages. Land was given to all who would till it free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dddu Narsu Kdle an experienced 
Brdhraan and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.® In 1436, in the 
reign of A14-nd-dm Sh5.h Bahmani II. (1435-1457), the king's brother 
Prince Muhammad, in the .hope of making himself independent, with 
the aid of the Vijaynagar king to whom he was sent to demand 
tribute, took ShoMpur and other neighbouring places. He was 
soon defeated and forced to accept RAichur as an equivalent for the 
territory he had usurped.^ In 1460, a famine known as D4m^,ji- 
pant’s famine again wasted the Deccan. According to the local story 
a Brahman named Ddmdjipant was employed at Mangalvedha, about 
twelve miles south of Pandharpur, as a revenue officer under the 
Bedar government. He had charge of a large store of government 
corn at Mangalvedha. Hundreds of Brahmans and others flocked to 
Mangalvedha and were fed by DdmAjipant out of the government 
stores. Hearing of his breach of trust the Bedar king issued orders 
that D4m5,ji should be seized and brought before him. While 
D5.m^ji was on his way to Bedar, the god Vithoba, whom Ddm5ji 
worshipped, took pity on his servant and appeatring as a village 
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^ Bridge’ Ferishta, IL291-292;Grant DuflTfl Mar4th48,25. ■ Briggs’ Ferishta,II. 326-6. 

* Bngga' Ferishta II. 349-60. These seven towns were Kvdbarga, Bedar, KAndhAr, 
Daulat^ad, Eltchpur, CheuJ, and DAbhoI, Ditto. 

* Grant DufTs MarAthAs, 26. ’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 405-406. 

* Giant Dud‘’s MarAtbAs, 26. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 602. 
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MMr at Bedar paid the price of the ^ain distributed by In 

1472 and 1473 another failure of ram so Trasted the country that in 
1474 when rain fell scarcely any one was left to till the land.* 

The power and turbulence of the provincial governors was a 
source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule. To remove this 
evilj M&hmud G4w^n, the learned and able minister of Muhammad 
Sh^ Bahmani II. (1463-1482)^ framed a scheme under which the 
territories were divided into eight instead of into four provincea 
The province of Kulbarga was divided into Bij^pur and Ahasnabad) 
and Ahasnabad, of which ShoMpur formed a part, was entrusted 
to Dastur Diu^ an Abyssinism eunuch,* and under him ShoUpur 
and Parduda, with the eleven surrounding districts, were entrusted 
to two brothers Zain Kh^ and Ehw^ja Jah^n. In each province 
only one fort was left in the governor's hands; all others were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from head> 
quarters. The pay of the captains was greatly raised and they 
were forced to keep their garrisons at full strength. This scheme 
brought on M4hmud Q4w^ the hatred of the leading nobles, 
who in 1481, by false charges of treason, succeeded in procuring his 
death. Bahtpaui power never recovered the loss of M4hmnd Gdw4n. 
In 1485, Bid and other districts near Daulatabad were added to 
the estates of the Bahmani minister NirAm^ul-Mulk the successor 
of MAhmnd GAwdn, who appointed ElhwAja Jah4n governor of 
FaiAndaand the eleven surrounding districts.* The end of Bahmani 
overrule was at hand. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Shdh the governor 
of Bij^ipur assumed independence and overran all the country 
north of Bij&pur as far as the Bhima, including the present 
ShoUpur sub-divisiona of Mdlsiras, Sdhgola, and part of 
Paudharpur.* Under the partition treaty of 1497, between Malik 
Ahmad the N^izdm Sh^hi king of Ahmaduagar, Yusuf Adil Sh4h 
of Bijdpur, and Im4d-al-Mulk of Berir, the whole province of 
Daulatabad, which must have included Pardnda and its eleven 
districts, became part of Malik Ahmad's dominions.* Khwdja 
Jah4n. of Parfinda and his brother Zain Eh4n, though excluded 
from this partition treaty,^ continned to hold PariLnda and the 
eleven surrounding districts in subjection to Ahmadnagar.* Zain 
Kh4n, the younger brother, who was governor of ShoUpur laid 
claim to half of the eleven districts and endeavoured to obtain a 
grant from Bedar to that effect. ButlChwAja Jahdn, supported by 
Malik Ahmad of Ahmadnagar, succeeded iu keeping the whole and 
opposing the claims of Zain Kh&n at the court or Bedar. In 1508, 
on the death of Malik Ahmad of Ahma^agar (1490-1508), 
Yusuf Adil Sh4h of BiUpur marched against Khwdja Jah^n, 
and compelled him to cede five and a half of the eleven districts 
round Shol&pur to his brother Zain Eh^n.* On the death of 


^ Coloael EtheridgeV Famine Report (1868), 99.100. The village priests at 
Mangalvddha point oat the site of DAi^ji’a hoase and of the com cellars, llitto. 

* Briggs' Ferishta, IL 483, 493, 494. 

« Grant Duffs MartlthAs, 48 • Brigg#’ Ferishta, II. 601. < Briggs’ Ferisha, HI. 191. 
» Briggs* Ferishta, III. 9. • Briggs’Ferishta, HI. 19. » Briggs’Ferishta, III. 20. 

*• Briggs’ Ferishta, Ill. 214 and footnote. > Briggs’ F^hta, IIL 36. 
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Tuauf Adil SMh (1510), the Biidpur regent Kam&l KhAn, 
imprisoned the young king Ism&el Adil Sh^ and his mother 
Bubuji Kh^nam, and marched with a force to ShoUpur which he 
besieged for three months. As no aid came from Ahnmdnagar, Zain 
Kh^n, on receiving security for the saf e t y of his family and wealth 
delivered (1511) SholApur into Eam^ Kh&n*s hands together with 
the five and a half districts of which he had charge.^ Pard.nda 
and its five and a half districts, including perhaps Karmdla Mddha 
and B^rsi the three northern sub-divisioxxs of the present district 
of Shol^pur, remained for many years under Khwdja Jah^n who 
seems to ^ve been a half independent vassal of the king of 
Ahmaduagar. In 1523, after one of their numerous wars, 
tlmough the intervention of Shih T4,hir Junaidi, IsmiLal of 
BijApur and Bnrhdn of Ahmaduagar met in the fort of ShoHpur 
and agreed to poace.^ On this occasion Burhd^n Niz&m Sh&h 
asked the hand of Mariam the sister of Ismael Adil ShUh, and the 
marriage was held with great state. The kings interchanged 
valnable presents including elephants and horses, and the rejoicings 
lasted a whole month (Raji^ h, 930). When the festivities 
were over the kings took leave of each other and returned to 
their capitals. It is asserted that in the treaty of alliance 
Asad Kn4n of Belgaum promised, on the port of his master 
Ismiel A^ Bhah, to gpve the fort of ShoUpnr, with its five and a 
half districts, as a dovrry with the Bij&pnr princess. But as Ismael 
Adil Shih afterwards denied that ho had antborized this 
oonoession, Burh^ Niz&m Bhdh, under the advice of Shfih T5hir, 
was induced to drop the demand and return to Ahmadnagar. 
Daring the next forty years the NizSm Skdhi king’s claim to 
ShoUpor was the cause of constant wars. In 1524 the Bij^pnr 
princess quarrelled with her husband Burhfin Niz^m Shfih bebause he 
treated a dancioggirl called Amina aa his chief wife. This quarrel 
led to war between Ahmadnagar and Bij^nr. Bnrh&n Nizdm Sh&h 
secured the aid of Ixn&d Sh&b king of Ber4r and of Amir Berid 
regent of Bedar, and the confederates marched with forty thousand 
men to besiege Sholdpnr and to occupy the ceded districts. Ismiel 
Adil Shih, with 10,000 foreign cavalry, advanced to meet the allies, 
and for for^ days the armies continued encamped between the 
forts of Shompur and Naldorg four miles from each other without 
coming to aouon. During this time of inaction 8000 mounted 
■forei^ Bijdpnr bowmen were most successful in hovering round the 
aUiea camp and catting off their supplies. Owija Jahdn Dakhani, 
governor of Parinda, vexed with the inactivity of Burhin Kizim 
Sh4h, quitted the camp, attended by four tiiousand Dakhani 
cavalry, intending to snrprise the Bij<lpur bowmen. Next evening 
the foreigners, as usual, took post for the night on the banks of 
a riv^et, and having picketea their horses were disarming and 
wmting for sapper. As night set in, Khwija Jahdn Dt^hani, 
with a reconnoitering party, came upon them, but was disoovered 
at a short distance from the outposts by a sentry who gave the 
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alarm. The howmon instantly took to their horses, bnt before all 
■were mounted Khw4ja Jahdn fell on them and killed about three 
hundred. Khwdja JahAn^s Dakhanis, after returning from the 
pursuit, came to the spot on which the archers had been encamped, 
and dismounting, plundered and ate the archers* victuals. The 
Bijfipur bowmen, seeing by their own experience how easily an 
army may be surprisod, resolved to attack the camp of BurhAn 
Nizdm Shih. They accordingly moved direct to his lines, 
and the sentinels, taking them for KhwAja Jah^n’s detachment 
returning to camp, allowed them to pass. When in the midst of the 
camp, the Bijipur bowmen discharged their arrows and made great 
havoo and pursued their route direct to tho tents of Burh^ Nizdm 
Shdh. Confusion was gencraL Friends could not bo known from 
foes, and the bowmen, when sated with slaughter and .plunder retired 
with little loss. Next' morning, while tho Ahmadnagar troops were 
still suffering from the terror caused by the night attack, Ismdol 
Adil Sh^,h advanced to give battle. Burh4n Niz4m Shdh and Imid 
Bh^h drew up their line, but in so great disorder and with such haste, 
that they were unable to withstand the Bij^pur onset. Imad Sh6h, 
being charged by Asad Kh4n the Bij^pur champion, fled almost 
without a blow and did not halt till he reached his fort of Gdval in 
BerSr. Burhdn Nizam Shih was also on tho point of giving way 
but being timely reinforced by Amir Berid with 6000 fresh horse, 
continued to resist. At last Khush-Geldi Agha and Ismad Agha, 
Turki officers in the Bijapur service, gained the enemy’s rear with 
two thousand horse, while Asad Kh4n attacked the right wing. 
These assaults threw the Ahmadnagar troops into utter confusion, 
and Borh&n Niz4m Sh&h, overcome by the weight of his 
armour, was nearly falling from his horse through faintness. At 
this stage of the action some Turki slaves, seeing the state of the 
Ahmadnagar king, led his horse off the field and his army was 
instantly routed. About 3000 Ahmadnagar troops were slain in the 
pursuit, and the royal Nizdlm Shdhi standard fell into the hands 
of Asad Khdn, besides forty elephants, many cannon, and the whole 
tents and baggage. After this victory Isradel Adil Shdh returned 
in triumph to Bijdpur, where he held rejoicings for a month and 
conferred reward and honours on the officers who had most 
distinguished themselves.^ 

In 1528 Burhdn Nizdm Shdh accompanied by Amir Berid, again 
invaded Bijdpur. Asad Khdn a second time completely defeated 
the allies within forty miles of Bijdpur. Khwdja Jahdn of Pardnda 
and several officers of distinction were taken prisoners ; the fugitives 
were pursued as far as Paranda j and much baggage and twenty 
elephants among them the elephant which carried Burhdn’s 
canopied seat or ambdri wore taken. In 1531, Ismdel Adil 
Shdh wrote to Burhdn Nizdm Shdh that, as tho cool season had 
begun, he proposed to make a tour of his dominions and intended 
to visit Sholdpur and Naldurgj he hoped that Burhdu Niz&m Shdh 
would warn the officers of his frontier not to be alarmed or 
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misconceive tlje object of his march. Burhin NizAtn Shflh in reply 
told Ismael Adil Shdh that it would bo more for his interest if ho 
staid at homa Ismael Adil Sbth, who had started from Bij^pur, 
received this message at Bdhmauhalli while at evening prayer. He 
was so enraged that ho started with ohly 400 horse and forty 
foot and reached the river at Naldurg, a distance of about sixty 
miles, before evening prayer on the next day. He dismissed 
BarhS,n’s ambassadors tolling thorn ho had done all he was bound 
to do to avoid war, that he would now wait for his royal brother 
to come, as he had repeatedly come before, and amuse himself 
with the sight of the stormy ocean of war. On the return of 
his ambassadors, Burhau Nizd,m Shah, attended by Amir Borid, 
marched with 25,000 horso and a considerable train of artillery to 
the Bij^pur frontier. Ism^l left the arrangement of the troops to 
Asad Kh&u. All the young men, sons of foreigners and Rajputs 
were formed into one body, composing a light division under Sanjar 
KhAn the son of Mirza Jahangir Kumi, while their fathers, who 
were mostly old, remained in the lino, agreeing that this was a 
day for the young soldiers to show their courage. Asad Khan 
assumed command of the right wing, leaving the loft to 
Mustdpha Agha, Shikandar Agha, and Kush Geldi Xgha, all 
Turki leaders of note. The centre was commanded by Ism4ol 
wbo joined as soon as tbe line was formed. On seeing that the 
colour of the canopy, the royal standard, and the enemy’s flags 
wore green instead of white, Ismilel asked the cause of the 
change, and was told that they were the signs of rule conferred 
on Burhdn NizAm Shih by Bahidur Shah of Gujarat. "While 
he was speaking, the light division became engaged and Ism4el 
Adil Sh6h instantly advanced with his whole line. The action 
became general and was so well maintained on both sides that 
victory was long doubtful. At length Khurshid Kh^n the 
commander of the Nizam Shahi army was killed and his 
troops fled in disorder. Shortly after Burhdn Nizam Shah was 
surrounded by the Bijdpiir horse, and was in danger of being 
taken prisoner, when his body-guard by a desperate oflbrt freed 
their sovereign, and, they escorting him from the field, he fled to 
Ahmadnagar without waiting to gather his scattered army. Much 
plunder toll into the victors* hands and Ismaol Adil Shidh's 
superiority was established throughout the Deccan. The battle 
was called the Victory of the Foreign Boys as the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on them. The corps rose in the king's esteem 
and many of the youths were ennobled though their fathers were 
alive. This was the last contest between Ismdel Adil Shah and 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh. They met on the frontier and made peace.^ 

In 1540, when the breach between Isindel’s son Ibrdliim Adil 
Sbd.h and his minister Asad Khan become known, Burhdn Nizdm 
Shdh and Amir Berid circulated reports, tliat, whenever they would 
come, Asad Khan had.promised to deliver them Belgaum. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1542 they invaded Ibrdhim's territories, and wresting 
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the five and a half Sholipur districts from hia officers, gave them to 
the servants of Khwdja JahAn Dakbani and marched to Belgaum. 
The reconciliation between IbrfLhim and Asad Kh&n changed the 
state of affairs. Ibrahim Adil ShAh and Im^d ShAh marched 
against Burh^n and Amir Berid, who retreated with haate towards 
paulatabad, hotly pursued by the Bijdpur and Berdr troops who 
took ample revenge for the depredations committed in Bijdpur. 
Soon after this Amir Berid suddenly died, and Burhdn Nizdm Snd,h 
was reduced to sue for terms, sending the venerable Shdh Tdhir to 
make overtures. In tho treaty whi^ followed Burhdn agreed to 
restore the five and a half districts to Ibrdhim and promised never 
again to lay claim to them. When the treaty was signed and 
exchanged each of the sovereigns returned to his capital. In 1543 
Ibrihim, with great pomp, married Rabia Sultdna daughter of Ald- 
ud-din Imdd Shah of Berdr. Burhdn Nizdm Shdh, vexed at the 
issue of the late war, in spite of his promise, declared he could 
never rest till he had won back tho five and a half Sholdpur 
districts. Shortly after, availing himself of some agreement 
between Ibrahim and Imiid Shdh, Burhan Nizdm formed secret 
alliances with Ram Raja of Vijaynagar and Jamshid Kutb Shah of 
Golkonda to wage war. against Bijapur on the south and east, while, 
with hia own army and the troops of AH Berid and Khwdja Jahdn, he 
invaded them from the north. With this force he laid waste many 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the Bijdpur troops, and 
the kingdom of Bijdpur, attacked at once by three powerful armies 
in separate quarters, seemed on the brink of destruction. Ibrdhim 
Adil Shah, at a loss how to act and without confidence in his 
counsellors, sent for Asad Khan from Belgaum and asked his 
advice. Asad Khdn observed that Burhdn had urged the rest to 
fight; if he could be removed it would be easy to manage the others. 
He advised that for the sake of peace the five and a half Sholdpur 
districts should be given up. Ibrdhim acted according to this 
advice and peace was concluded. Still Sholdpur was not given to 
Ahmadnagar,^ 

In 1649, to save his own territories- from being wasted by the 
Ahmadnagar king, Ibrdhim invaded Ahraaduagar. He came 
suddenly before Pardnda, and, finding the gates open, rushed with a 
body of troops into the fortress which submitted and was given in 
charge to one of his Dakhaui officers. From Paranda Ibrahim laid 
waste the country round, levied contributions, and retreated on 
hearing of Burhdn’s approach. Before Burhdn Nizam Shdh arrived 
within many miles of Pardnda, tho governor, who mistook a gnat near 
his ear for Burhdu’s distant war trumpets, fled by night without 
tolling his followers. Next morning the garrison followed their 
chief^s example, and on the third day Burhdn quietly entered the 
empty fortress.* 

In 1.551 Burhdn Nizdm IShdh, with the help of the Vijaynagar 
king Rdm Raja, took Sholdpur and strengthened it.® Some time 
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after, althougli peace was concluded "between Husain Nizsim 
Burh^,n's son and successor and IbrAbim Adil Shdh, KhwAja Jahd-u, 
the hereditary chief of Paranda, who had fled to avoid the resentment 
of his sovereign, came to Bijd-pur and inspired Ibrdhim with 
hopes of retaking ShoUpur. For this purpose Ibrdhim concluded a 
treaty with Earn E4ja and invited into his service Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
commander-in-chief of the army of the late Burhdn Niz&m ShAh, 
who had taken refuge in BerSr from Husain's oppression. Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk accepted Ibrahim's proposals, and Ibrahim conferred on 
him high titles with considerable estates and presents of money. By 
his advice Ibrdhim soon after espoused the cause of prince AU the son 
of Burhdn Niztim Shtbh, who had taken refuge at his court. It was 
agreed that if Ali Nizdm Sh^h gained the Ahraadnagar throne, the 
forts of Kalli^ni and Sholapur should be -surrendered to Bijdpur. 
To effect these objects, prince Ali, accompanied by the 2000 horse 
which had come with him from Ahmadnagar, marched to the 
frontier to draw the nobles of that kingdom to his cause. This 
attempt met with little success. Husain Niz^m ShAh put his army 
in motion, and* Ibrahim, after distiibutrag large sums among his 
troops, marched from Bijdpur to support prince AH. The armies 
met on the plains of Sholapur and drew up to engage. Ibrahim 
gave the command of his right wing to Saif Ain»ul-Malk Qildni and 
Aukush Khdn and the command of the left to Nur Khdn and Imdd- 
ul-Mulk, and himself took post with the household troops in the 
centre. The advanced guard was commanded by Saif Ain-ul-Muik 
who pushed on from the line and began the action with great dash, 
Ibrahim Adil Shdh, disapproving of his separation from the main 
body, ordered the advanced guard to keep closer to the line. Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk answered that his Majesty was right, but that, as he had 
advanced so far, to return would only inspirit the enemy, Having 
sent this message Saif went on, seized and spiked the enemy's guns, 
and drove their picquets back on their mam body. Here be was 
resolutely opposed by Husain' Nizam Shah who commanded in. 
person, still the Kizd,m Shdhi army began to give way and must 
have been defeated had Saif Ain-ul-Mulk been supported. Several 
NizSm Shdhi chiefs who had been engaged on the left came to the 
aid of their sovereign and almost surrounded Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
whose division was thrown into confusion. Seeing the standards of 
Ibrahim Adil Sbdh, though at a distance, as was his custom on 
desperate occasions, Ain-ul-Mulk dismounted, resolved to conquer 
or die. Some of the troops seeing him dismount, toldibrdhim that 
Saif Ain-ul-Mulk had gone over to the enemy and had alighted to 
pay his respects to Husain Nizdm Shd,h. Ibrahim's suspicions of 
treachery were confirmed, and he fled from the field and did not 
draw rein till he reached Bijitpur.^ 

In 1557, Ali Adil Shdih, the successor of Ibr&him Adil Sh^,h 
anxious to recover the forts of Kalliani and Sholdpur, without 
waiting for the ciistomary compliment of receiving ambassadors 
from the surrouoding powers, despatched Kish war KhAn and ShAh 
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Abu Turab Sbirdzi to negotiate a treaty of alliance with R4na 
KAja at Vijaynagar. At the same time he sent Muhammad Husain 
Sddikki for the same purpose to Ahmadnagar. Bam Baja received 
the ambassadors with great honour and sent back 'one of his 
confidential officers with Kishwar Khan to congratulate the king 
on his accession. Husain Niz^m ShAb, jealous of Ali Adil ShAh^a 
designs against Sholdpur, did not show the usual respect to his 
embassy, nor send one in return, but gave strong proofs of enmity. 
Ali Adil ShAh, intent on repairing the losses sustained by his 
father, entered into a close alliance with BAm Baja. As his enmity 
towards Husain NizAm Shah daily increased AH Adil ShAh sent 
him a message through ShAh Husain Anju, that it was clear 
that the forts of KalliAni and SholApur belonged to his family by 
ancient right, though owing to his father's misfortunes they had 
passed into the hands of the NizAm Shahi kings, that now he hoped 
they both or at all events Kallianl would be restored. As Shab 
Husain Anju’s arguments failed to induce Husain NizAm Shah 
to give up either place, Ali Adil ShAh sent another ambassador to 
Ahmadnagar, representing that passion and obstinacy in the 
discussion of political questions did not become great kings, and 
that to prevent ill consequences he trusted Husain NizAm ShAh 
would see the justice of giving uj) the forts when the friendship 
between their states would increase. If not he might look for an 
army which would waste his dominions without mercy. Husain 
NizAm Sh^h answered this message by an indecent jibe, which so 
enraged Ali Adil Shah that by way of defiance, according to the 
Deccan custom, he changed his canopy and standard from yellow to 
green Husain NizAm ShAh's colour. In the war that followed tho 
Ahmadnagar king was forqed to leave his capital which was besieged 
by the Bijapur and Golkonda kings and by Ram RAja of Vijaynagar. 
At last, scandalized the behaviour of RAm Raja, the Golkonda 
king persuaded Ali Atnl ShAh to raise the siege and march against 
SholApur. When within some miles of Sholapur Kishwar KhAn the 
BijApur minister, seeing the dangerous power and ambition of the 
Hindu king, represented to Ali Add ShAh .that, if the fort of SholApur 
fell, Ram Raja would probably keep it and the country round 
it for himself. It seemed advisable to reduce the fort of Naldurg 
and to leave SholApur to a more convenient time. Ali Adil Shah 
approved of this advice and persuaded RAm Raja to change his plans 
and move to Naldurg where tho allies took leave of each other and 
returned to their dominions^ Some time after, Ali Adil SliAh 
thought of forming a league between the three MusalmAn kings 
of BijApur Ahmadnagar and G'dkonda against the Hindu king 
RAm RAja of Vijaynagar, and the Golkonda king promised Ali Adil 
Shah to obtain for him the fort of SholApur which had been the 
original cause of the disagreement between the Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur kings,* It was agreed that Husain NizAm ShAh should 
give his daughter ChAnd Bibi in marriage to Ali Adil ShAh with 
the fortress of Shd^IApuras her dowry; that he should receive Haddia 
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Sultijna, All Adil SMli’s sister, as a consort for his eldest son 
Murtaza; that a treaty of eternal friendship should be passed 
between tho two states j and that they should unite to reduce the 
power of Rdm Kdja. In 1565 Rdm E^ja was slain in the battle of 
Tillikoti and his army scattered, Vijaynsgar was taken and sacked, 
and tho power of the great Hindu kingdom was at an ond.^ 

For some years there was peace. In 1590, Dildwar Khan, the 
BijApur regent attempted to raise himself to supreme power, and was 
driven from the country. He fled to Ahmadnagar and was favourably 
received by Burhdn Nizd,m Sh^ih IL (1590-1594), enrolled among his 
nobles, and appointed to reduce tho forts of Sholdpur and Shdhddurg. 
Ibrdhim Adil Sh^h sent ambassadors to request that Dilawar Khan 
might be sent to him. ^urhdn Nizdm Shdh instead of granting 
this demand prepared for war. In 1692 on Dilawar KhAn's advice 
he marched towards Bijdpur, and passing the frontier laid the country 
waste. On reaching Mangalvedha about twelve miles south of 
Pandharpur as no army was sent to meet him, Burhd,n suspected 
some device to draw him into the heart of the Biidpur kingdom, and 
retreated. At the Bhima Dildwar Khdn persuaded him to halt near a 
ruined fortress which he ordered to bo repaired. Ibrdhim Adil Shdh, 
who had neither given orders to assemble his nobles nor taken 
measures to defend his country, on hearing of the fort said that 
Burhdn would shortly act like the child who builds walls of clay and 
then destroys them with his own hands. Ihruhim continued to act 
as if no enemy was in his country ; and, contenting himself with 
despatching a few horse to watch Burhdn Nizamis motions, appeared 
to give himself to amusement. Burhdn Nizdm consulted his 
officers. Some said Ibrahim was sunk in pleasure and neglected 
his kingdom, others believed that ho suspected his officers and 
was afraid of calling them together. Ibrahim, who was well 
informed of what was passing, sent a message to DiHwar KhSn 
pardoning him for his past offences and asking him to return 
and take charge of his affairs. Dilawar Khan suspecting no treachery, 
with Burhan Nizam Shah’s permission, went back to his master, and 
was blinded andimprisoued until his death. Wheuhewasridof Dildwnr 
KhAn, Ibrahim sent his Bargr or Maratha chiefs with 6000 horse to cut 
off all supplies from Burhdu’s camp, and sent 100,000 horse under Rurai 
Khdu Dakhani and 3000 more of the household troops under Klias 
Khdn against Burhdn. The Bargi cavalry greatly distressed the 
enemy, defeating several detachments till BurMn NizAm advanced 
in person to attack them. Unable to oppose regular troops the 
Hargis recrossed the Bhima which was then fordable, and a flood 
immediately after swelling the river prevented their being pursued. 
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and Burh^ln Nizilm returned to his lines. After this Burh&n 
suffered so severely from famine and pestilence that he was 
forced to retire several marches. When he had received supplies 
and the pest had somewhat abated Burh^n Nizdm moved again 
intending to lay siege to ShoUpur. He was met on his march by 
Rnmi Kh^n and Elias Khdn who defeated a large part of his army 
under Nnr Kh<tn Amir-ul-Omra of Berdr and took a handred 
elephants and 400 horses. After this loss the affairs of Biirhin 
Nizdm Shdh decHned daily, and numbers of his troops, tired of a 
long and fatiguing campaign, deserted his camp and conspired 
against his life. On discovering the plot, Burhhn, full of suspicion, 
began his retreat towards Ahmadnagar. His first march was so 
harassed that he thought it imprudent to attempt moving further 
till he could make peace with Ibrdhim Adil Sh4h to whom her s«mt 
ambassadors. For nearly a month Ibrahim refused to listen to 
any accommodation till Burhdn Nizam Shiih destroyed the fort 
he had built within Bijdpur territory on the bank of the Bhima. 
To this Burli^n reluctantly agreed. He threw down the first 
stone with his own hands, and his troops demolished the whole 
fabric which had cost much trouble and expense. Then disheartened 
he marched quickly back to Ahmadnagar.^ 

In 1594 Burhdn Nizdm Sh4h entered into a treaty with Venka- 
t4dri of Penkonda and resolved again to invade Ibrdhim^s territories. 
He accordingly despatched Murtaza Kh4a Anju at the head of 
10,000 horse with orders to reduce Sh4h4darg and Sholdpur, 
Murtaza Kh4n Anju advanced as far as Par4nda, and, baiting there, 
sent detachments to lay waste and plunder the country round. 
These troops suffered a severe check, their commander Dzbek K!h4a 
was killed, and his force defeated under the walls of ShoUpur.^ 

In 1599, the city of Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moghals. 
After this, partly from the disorders caused by the rebellion of 
JahAugiris son Khusru, which followed Jahingiris accession on the 
death of Akbar in 1605, Moghal power in the Deccan declined. 
Their generals in Ahmadnagar had also to deal with the Abyssinian 
Malik Ambar a man of the highest civil and military talent. Though 
the Moghals still held Ahmadnagar fort, in 1605 Malik Ambar 
raised Murtaza Nizim Sh4h IT. to the throne, and succeeded in 
making Khadki near Elura, afterward called Aurangabad, the head¬ 
quarters of a state which included the greater part of the former 
Ahmadnagar possessions. Malik Ambar's power remained unshaken 
till his death m 1626 when he was succeeded in the regency by his 
son Fatteh Kh4n. Great as was his success as a general, Malik 
Ambar is best known by his land revenue system. He stopped 
revenue-farming, and, under Mnsalmdn supervision, entrusted the 
collection of the revennea to Br&hman agents. He renewed the 
broken village system, and, when several years of experiments had 
enabled him to ascertain the average yield of a field, took abont 
two-fifths of the outtnm in kind, and afterwards (1614) commuted 
the grain payment to a cash payment representing about one-third 
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of the yieid. Unlike Todar Mai, Akbar’s famons minister by whom 
the lands of North India were settled, Malik Ambar did not 
make his settlement permanent, but allowed the demand to vary in 
accordance with the harvest. This system was so successfal that, in 
spite of heavy war charges, his finances prospered and his territories 
which included the northern sub-divisions of ShoUpnr, throve and 
grew rich.^ In 1623 Malik Ambar collected an excellent army, and, 
bringing grain from Baulatabad, laid siege to ShoMpnr and took it 
by storm.^ In 1629 the rains failed and a second failure in 1630 
caused grievous suffering. Thousands left the Deccan, numbers 
perished in their homes, and whole districts were emptied of their 
peonle. The famine was accompanied by an almost complete loss of 
cattle and was followed by a pestilence.® 

In 1636, the Mogbal general Sbiiate Khin marched towards the 
BijApur borders, reduced Naldurg, and occupied the districts between 
SboUpur and Bedar.* In 1636, under a treaty between the Bijdjmr 
king^ and the Moghals, the Niz^m 8h4hi dynasty came to an end, 
and it was settled that the forts of Pardnda and Sholdpur with their 
dependent districts should be given to the Bij^pur king Mibmud 
Adil Shdb.® For the next thirty years (1636-1665) no reference 
to Shol4pur has been traced. In 1666, the Moghals entered into a 
treaty \rith Shiv4ji to undermine the power of Bijdpar under which 
Shiv4ii, with 2000 horse and 8000 toot, co-operated with Jaysing 
the Moghal commander, Ali Adil Shdh, the Bijdpur kin^ 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promising to settle the Moghal 
demands. Jaysing the Moghal commander, continued his advance 
from Phaltan which he had reduced. He met with little opposition 
till, ntor Mangalyedha, the Bijdpur horse appeared and acted agsunst 
him with great vigour. Abdul Muhammad, the prime minister, was 
the commander of the Bijipur' forces. The chief officers were 
Abdul Karim Bablolo Khan, KhawAs Khdn, Sidi Aziz, and Yenk^ji 
BAja Bhousla Shivhji^s half-brother. The MarAtha horse in the 
service of Bijdpur fought with uncommon spirit, Venkdji Raja 
and l^ttaji M4ne Desh^raukh of Mhosvad in S&tAra being noost 
conspicuous. On the side of the Moghals Shivdji and Net^ji F^ilkar 
distinguished themselves, particularly on one occasion when they had 
command of the rear guard. They were also detached against 
several places of strength which were reduced by Shivdji’s infantry.® 

About the middle of 1668, a treaty was concluded at Agra between 
AuranMeb and Ali Adil ShAh of BijApur, The terms on the part 
of the BijApur government were negotiated by Shdb Abdul Husain 
K^mdn, who, as the price of peace, gave up the fort of Bholfipur and 
territory yielding £63,000 (180,000 pagodas) of yearly revenue.^ In 
1679, Bijdpur was besieged by the Moghals, and ShivAji who was 


• Qraat DuPa Mardthda, 4.^. Malik Ambar held the country from the Kutb 
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called to help the besieged, marched with a large body of cavalry to 
Bijdpur. Finding he could not force the Moghala to raise the siege 
he made a show of attaching, and, advancing slowly until within 
twenty-four miles of the camp, turned to the north, rapidly crossed 
the Bhima, and attacked the Moghal possessions with fire and 
sword, leaving the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
As the besiegers did not raise the siege of Bijdpur, Shivyi con¬ 
tinued his depredations from the Bhima to the Goddvari.^ In 1684 
Aurangzeb issued orders to levy a tax of £1 6s: (Rs. 1^3) on every £200 
(Rs. 2000) owned by all except Muhammadans.* In 1686 when the 
final siege of BijApur began Aurangzeb^s camp was at first at 
ShoMpur. Later on he moved to Bijdpur to help in the siege.* 

After reducing Bijdpur in October 1686 Aurangzeb marched to 
Golkonda which fell into his hands in September 1687, From 
Golkonda he returned to Bij^pur where he remained till in 1689 
he was driven north by a deadly plague. He halted at Akluj on the 
south bank of the Nira about eight miles north-east of Md^lsiras.* 
After his arrival at Akluj he was harassed by plundering parties of 
MarAthds and detachments were sent to Sambhkji’s territories. One 
of these under Mukarrab Khdn was sent to Kolh&pur, Mnkarrab 
Kh6.n succeeded in capturing Sambb^ji and twenty-six others at 
Sangameshvar in Ratuigiri and marched with the prisoners to the 
Moghal camp. The news of Sambbdji’a capture was received at 
Akluj with great rejoicing. During the four or five days when 
Mukarrab Kb^n was known to bo approaching with the prisoners, 
all classes were so overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out 
four miles to meet the prisoners and give expression to their joy. 
In every town or village on or near the road, wherever the nows 
reached, there was great delight; and wherever the prisoners passed 
the doors and roofs wore full of men and women who looked on 
rejoicing. It was proposed to spare Sarabhdji^s life but his insolence 
and fodhardiness towards Aurangzeb resulted in September 1689 
in his execution at Toldpur in Poona.' Under RAj^rAm, SambhAji's 
brother and successor, the MarAth^s began to plunder the Moghal 
dominions in the North Deccan and successfully resisted the Moghal 
detachments sent to oppose them. Theso raids greatly annoyed 
Aurangzeb^ who, in 1694, in the hope of drawing the enemy south., 
wards, moved from a place on the Bhima to Galgale in south-west 
BijApur, This feint proved unsuccessful. The raids continued in the 
north and Ramchandrapaut one of the Maratha loaders levied con¬ 
tributions as far east as Sholapnr. Aurangzeb was forced to bring 
back his unwieldy army tp Brahmapuri on the Bhima below Pandhar- 
pur, where ho established his chief store and built a cantonment in 
which he held his court. From Brahmapuri the operations of his 
armies and the affairs of his empire were directed for several 
years.® In 1699, when RajarAm was on tour collecting chauth and 
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sardeshmnkhit Zulfikar Khdn, whoso success in tho Karnatak 
made liim the < nly Moghal officer whom the MarAth.-is dreaded, was 
ordered to rep r to the cantonment at Hrahmapuri. It wai then do- 
lermi: cd to adept a new plan of operations by which while one army 
attacked the MarAthas in the field another was set apart for the 
reduction of thei. forts. The fort array Aurjingzeb reserved for him¬ 
self, and gave the command of the fi(dd army to prince A^zam's sou 
Bedar Rnklit with ZulfikAr Khdn as his lieutenant. ZulfikAr Khdn's 
first oilort wad to attack IldjArAm when he was plundering JAlna in 
the NizAni’;’ territoric.d. Tho attack was so vigorous that KAjAram 
had to fly ;mrsned by tho Moghal army. RdjArAm evaded pursuit; 
hnt rla-i fatigue of tho niarch brought on nn illness which proved 
fatal {ITovii While ZuitikAr KliAu was in pursuit of KAjArAm tho 
caiitomiier;! at Brahmapuri was abiindoned much to the regret of 
idle hlogiuii officers many of v/hoin had built excellent hoiisos. A 
store was iort-Yod uuvler the protection of the fort of Masonur, aboiit 
twenty-live luilos south-woat of SholApur, which was within the line 
of the" cant.,i.:aent and .a strong guard was left for its protection. 
Theemf)er<-r marched to SAtAra which after some lesistanco snr- 
rondo.ed ii> .fuue 1700.^ 

On the death of Aiirangzeb, on the 21st cf February 1707, 
SholApur probably pas.sed to KAm Bakhsh, Aurangzeb's son who liad 
been appointed governor of BijApur and continued under him till 
in 1708 he was killed in an engagement with his brother Bahadur 
Hhah (1707-1712). In the contest for the imperial throne among 
Aurangzcb’.s sons prince AV.am, on promise of steadfast allcgiauco, 
released ShAbu, SambliniiO? son, who had been a prisoner in iho 
htoghal camp .since Saiiibhdji’s execution. Bhahu was also promiiiol 
the tract conquered by ShivAji from Bijapur with additional 
territory between the Bliiir.a and the Godavari. This tract inclndod 
Sholapur; fmt A'zam’s defeat and death at Agra by Bahadur ShAh 
prevented Sh.'ihu, when master of SAtara, from taking possession cf 
the country proiuised by A’zam. Sliahu’a claims to tlio Maratha 
chief ship were resisted by TAra B«i the widow of I'ajAram, on 
behalf of her son, and her cause had tho syrnputhy of the common 
people. While Shahu was marching towartfs fjAtara from Iho banks 
of the Godavari, the people cf a village fired on his troops. The 
village was immediately assaulted. During Bis attack, .a wornaa 
carrying a boy iji her arms rushed towards; k’hAhu ann threw the 
child before him calling out that she devoted him to tlic Kaje's 
service. SiiAhu took charge of the boy. always treated him like a 
son, and in memory of hi.s first success called him h atteliRiog to which 
ho added his own surname of .Bhonsla. This Fattehsing Bhon.slH 
hocamo tho founder of tho family of the EAjAs of Akalkot now under 
Sholapur.2 In 1709 DAud KhAn, the Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, settled with such MarAtha chiefs as acknowledged ShAhu's 
authority, to allow them ono-fourtii of the revenuu of tho six Deccan 
provinces, but reserved the right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agents.® This arrangomont continued till 1713 when Daud 
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Kh4n was removed to GujarAt, and Chin Kilioh Kh^n^ the future 
founder of the Haidarabad Niz^m^s family, was appointed in his 
place with the title of Niziim-ul-Mulk. Niz&m-ul-Mulk was partial to 
the Kolhkpur branch of Shiv^ji’s family and was hostile to Sh^hu. 
He set aside Ddud Khdn^s settlement and took one Eambhdji 
NimbAlkar who had deserted Sh^hu into his service with the title 
of Edy Eambha. Eambh^ji distinguished himself in tho Moghal 
eervice, particularly in Poona, and was rewarded with an estate near 
Poona.^ In 1715 the Nizd,m received into his service another 
Mar&tha noble, the son of HaibatrAv Nimbillkar and rewarded him 
with B^rsi and other districts.** In 1716 Syed Husain Ali Khdn 
was appointed Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan. In his scheme for 
the destruction of the Emperor Ferokshir (1712-1719) Syed Husain 
courted Shdhu, who, as the price of hie alliance, demanded among 
Shiv<iji*8 old possessions the tract of country east of Pandharpur. 
In J719, in reward for the help given to Syed Husain Kh^in 
and his brother in deposing the Emperor Ferokshir, Shihu received, 
besides two grants for levying r.hauih or one-fourth and sardeshmxikhi 
or ten per cent of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, the 
country east of Pandharpur as part of his home rule or evardj. The 
country watered by tho Nira and the MAn which includes east and 
part of south Shol^pur, and which was noted for good horses, hardy 
soldiers, and some ancient and independent MarAtha families waa 
also placed under the authority of Shdhu.® In 1720 Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
relieved the Emperor Muhammad Shdh (1720-1748) from the tyranny 
of the Syeds, and in 1723 he threw off his allegiance to the eia^ieror 
and became the master of the Moghal dominions south ot the 
Narbada. The fort and town of Sbold,pur, Karmdla, and other 
portions of north and west Sholapur, which did not form part of tho 
Mar^tha home rule or evardj, then passed to the Nizdm. In 1727 
Eambh&ji Nimbdlkar received Kanndla in exchange for his estate 
in Poona.^ The Nizd,m divided the revenue with Shd,hu in the 
parts of tho Deccan and the Karnd^tak which were not either wholly 
ceded in jdgir or included in the Mardtha evardj or home rule. This 
division of revenue caused frequent wars between tho Nizd-m and 

In 1749 Shd,hu died. As part of Bdlaji Pe'shwa’s (1740-1761) 
scheme for usurping the sole authority Fattehsing Bhonsla, Shd-hu^s 
adopted son, was confirmed in possession of his estate, in various 
minor claims or shares of revenue, and in the title of Kd-ja of 
Akalkot, which, except the detached claims, his descendants still 
enjoy. In 1750 Bd,ld,ji’8 usurpation was resisted by one Yamdji 
Shivdev who threw himself into tho fort of Sd.ngo]a, about twenty 
miles south-west of Pandharpur, and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Sadashiv Bbdu, Bdldji’s cousin, marched to Sa,ngola to put down 
the rebellion. Sadd.8hiv was accompanied by Rd,m Kd.ja tho Sdtara 
chief so that Yamajr might have no excuse for resistance. Yamdji’a 
rising was soon suppressed. During his stay at Sd,ngola Rd.m Ed.ja 
agreed to give up tho entire power and to lend bis sanction to what 
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ever measures the Peshwa might pursue, provided a small tract 
rouud Sit&ra was assigned for his own management. To these 
conditions B4Uji agreed, but they we^e never carried out and Biira 
B4ja was taken under a strong escort from Stegola to ■ SAtfira.^ 
In 1752, in the conflict for power between the great Niz^m-ul-Mulk^s 
sons Ghiy^s-ud-din assisted by the Peshwa B4Mji and Saldbat Jang 
assisted by the French under M. Busay, Karmlla the residence of 
J&noji Nimbdlkar was visited by Syed Lashkar SaUbat Jang*s 
minister. A.S part of their avowed scheme of enlisting the sym¬ 
pathy of the chiefs in favour of Sal&bat Jang, Sy^ Lashkar 
and J&noji Nimbdlkar had an interview with Bd*l6ii, who, by the 
advice of GhiyAs-ud-din, detained both of them and took them to 
Ohiyas-ud-din’s camp. They remained with. Ghiyds-nd-din until 
his death by poison soon afterwards. In 1756, Jn pursuance of 
the secret agreement between Bdlitji and the Haidarabad minister 
Shdh Nawdz Khin of driving the French out of the Deccan, 
M. Bussy was dismissed from the Nizdm’s service immediately after 
the fall of Sdvanur in the siege of which he had been engaged with the 
Mardth^s. After his dismissal Bussy marched towards Haidarabad 
pursued by a detacbment of the NiaAm^s army under Jdnoji 
Kimbdlkar of Karmdla. A detachment of 600 Arabs and 
Abysainiana enlisted at Surat was marching to Buasy^s aid; but the 
party was intercepted by J&noji Nimbdlkar who killed fifty of them 
and the rest surrendered. Soon after the NizAra was reconciled to 
Bussy who gained more power than ever at Haidarabad.® 

In 1774, owing to the murder of his nephew NdrfiyanrAv (1773), 
Peshwa RaghuuithrAv became the head of the Mar&th&s. Raghunilth* 
r4v^s claims to the headship were opposed by the Poona ministers, 
one of whom Trimbakriv Mama, jealous of Hagbnn^th^s name as a 
soldier and ambitious of the honour of defeating him, marched south 
from Poona to stop Raghun4thr4v who was returning from the 
Kamdtak. On the 4th of March 1774, Trimbakr&v M&ma crossed 
the Bhima at Pandharpur and prepared to attack RaghunAthrAv who 
was close at hand. On a fine plain between Pandharpur and K&se- 
gaon four miles south of Pandharpur RaghunAthr^v made a dashing 
charge on Trimbakr4v, and, in less than twenty minutes, with a force 
considerably inferior to that of his opponent, gained a complete 
victory, mortally wounded TrimbakrSv, and took him prisoner. 
Raghundthrdv was one of the foremost in the charge supported only 
by bi^own division of about 10,000 horse. .Gang^dbarRdstia second- 
in-command of TrimbakrAv^s army was wounded but escaped. This 
victory gave momentary life to Raghundthrdv's cause. He was 
enabled to raise large sums in Pandharpur partly by contribu¬ 
tions and partly by pawning a portion of some prize jewels he had 
brought from North India. Raghund.thrdv*s cause was ruined by 
the birth of a posthumous son to the murdered Peshwa NarAyAnrAv.* 
In 1784 Sarbuland Jang an ofl&cerof the Nizfim was appointed to 
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chastise the unruly proprietors of vShoidpiir ; * and in 1786, pro¬ 
bably in reward for this service, the same ofiScer, with the title of 
warden of Sholdpur, received the command of 5000 and a curtained 
palanquin. And jewels.* 

In 1792 the country south of Pandharpur was open, woody, and 
well watered. The soil though rich bore no grain crops. Pan- 
dharpuT, which was in tho territory belonging to Parshv.raia 
Bhau PaLvardhan, contained many buildings, and bad a market 
supplied not only with grain cloth and other local products, 
but with a variety of English articles, which filled a whole street of 
shops of Bombay and Poona traders. The road seventeen miles 
north-west to Mhlkhdmbi led through fair soil. Akluj on the south 
bank of tho Nira was a largo respectable town with a well sujjpliod 
market and with several handsome buildings.^ 

In 1795 at Kbarda fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
tho Nizam suffered so heavy a defeat that he was forced to code 
to the Mar4th/is a large tract of country including his possossions 
in SholApur. In 1803 (April), in accordance with the treaty of 
Bassein (.Slst December 1802) General Wellesley passed tlirougb 
Pandharpur and Akluj to Poona to reinstate B^jir^iv Peshwa 
who had been driven from Poona by Yaphvantrdv Bolkar in 
October 1802. At Akluj, General "Wellesley was joined by Colonel 
Stevenson tho detachment under whose command was reinforced 
by the Scotch brigade.* In February 1804, on his return from 
Poona, .General Wellesley dispersed a baud of freebooters who had 
gathered in numbers about Akaikot.^ 

In 1815, to settle some money disputes of long standing between 
tho Peshwa and the Gdikwdr of Baroda, the Gaikwdr sent a Brahman 
naraed Gangadhar vShastri as his agent. BAjirdv's love of intrigue 
and tho influence whjcli ’IVimbakji Denglia bad over him made the 
Gdikwdr so afraid of treachery, that, before sending Gaugddhar 
Shdstri to Poona, he obtained from the British Government a 
formal guarantee of GangadhaFa safety. Finding his efiorts at Poona 
fruitless, Gaugddhar Shd.stri determined to return to Baroda and 
leave the settlement to British ai’bitratiou. This disconcerted 
BAjirdv’s plans, whose real object was to arrange .an union with tho 
GAikwdr against theEngli 8 b,andh 0 andTrimbakjiDonglia after much 
persuasion induced Gaugddhar Shdstri to stay. In July (1815) Bdjirav 
went to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trhnbakji 
and Oangddhar iSha.stri. On the I4th of July Gangddhar Shdstri 
dined with tho Peshwa, and, in the evening, Trimbakji asked him 
to Vithoba 8 temple where the Peshwa was. Gangddhar who was 
unwell excused himself, but was pressed by 'rrimbakji and went 
to the temple with a few unarmed attendants. After a prayer 
to Vithoba ho talked with Trimbakji and then went to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa who was seated in the upper veranda of the 
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templo and treated him 'with marked attention. When the visit 
was over Gang^dhar started for his lodging in high spirits. He 
had scarcely gone three hundred yards when he was attacked in 
the street by assassins hired by Trimbakji and was almost cut to 
pieces. The murder of a Er&hinan in the holy city of Pandharpur 
and Trimbakji Denglia's share in the deed caused much excitement 
The death of a man for whose security the British Government had 
pledged themselves, the proved guilt of Trimbakji, and the wavering 
and intriguing conduct of the Peshwa led. to the outbreak of the 
war between the English and the Peshwa, the fate of which was 
decided by the British victory at the battle of Kirke© (5th November 
1817). 

After his defeat at Kirkee, B^jirdv, accompanied by his chief 
commander Bapn Gokhale., fled from Poona through S^iSra to 
Pandharpur. He wes pursued by General Smith who was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Elphinstone. The Peshwa flod from Pandharpur 
fifteen miles north to Karkam, but 5000 of Gokhale^s horse 
threatened fhe rear and left of the British troops. On the march 
towards Pandharpur, the British troops went almost in square, the 
flanks well protected with cavalry and infantry and the auxiliaries 
in front and rear of the bage^ge. Except near Pandharpur, there 
were no signs of tillage. About Pandharpur the Peshwa^s troops, 
6000 or 7000 strong, came in sight on the rear and to the ri^ht 
of the rear. They were in three or four solid bodies which 
kept at a great distance, probably throe miles, while many single 
horsemen advanced to within 250 or 300 yards of the British. 
These thickened about the rear, firing their matchlocks and occa¬ 
sionally rocketing, in spite of the riflemen who were unsucoessful. 
At length a ball wounded General Smithes orderly’s horse, a rocket 
fell in the midst of the cavalry and wounded a man and a horse, and 
Captain Tovey descried three rocket camels within reach. It was 
resolved to charge them and General Smith dashed off with the three 
troops of cavalry and a gallopper or light horse artillery gun. Mr. 
Elphinstone joined the cavalry after they had come up with the camels. 
The cavalry was halted and immediately divided into two j^rties. 
The division on the left charged and that on the right with the gun 
came on at leisure as a reserve. Though the left division charged 
with great spirit, a body of the enemy formed up to it and showed 
a determined front. As they advanced to meet the left division 
the right division came on the idght flank. At this moment 
General Smith injudiciously halted. The left division also halted and 
began to fire their pistols. This discouraged the men of the 
ri^t division, for there was ground for alarm as the body in 
front of them stood firm and their balls whizzed round in great 
numbers and to the right the plain was covered with horsemen, 
numerous though not compact, Thep the left division retired 
on the right by order, and came in haste and confusion, followed 
by the enemy, shouting, with their lances at rest. The nght 
squadron was astonished, but not unsteady; and the men moved on 
and checked the enemy with their pistols. The left division also 
formed rapidly and pistoled. This checked the enemy, who stopped 
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at a ehort distance and fired, while Captain Bmce was sent to bring 
np the infantry. At this moment an injudicions word of command 
to retreat, unauthorized by General Smith, nearly lost all. As it 
was, the cavalry was brought back instead of the infantry being 
brought forward which was dangerous; but the fire of the infantry, 
though not more than twenty men and these unsteady, checked • the 
Mar4th4a. The British force remained unable to retreat waiting 
anxiously for the recovery of an overturned gun, when Captain 
Tovey appeared with a gun of the horse artillery, followed by two 
companies of the rear guard. The gun opened on the enemy close 
at hand, yet they did not show much panic. The infantry afterwards 
came up but did not fire. The British cavalry who were drawing off 
halted to pick up a dead trooper and again drew off without being 
insulted or molested.^ 

The Peshwa continued his march northwards to Junnar in Poona, 
keeping the Rjtja of Sat4ra and his mother and brothers in his 
camp. From Junnar he was again driven south to the Karndtak. 
On arriving on the banks of the Ghatprabba he found the country to 
the south already in the hands of Colonel Munro^s troops. The 
rapid progress of Colonel Munro in the south and the advance of 
Goner^ Pritzler from the north-west compelled Bdjirdv to march 
north-east to Sholdpur. After the reduction of Sdtdra on the 10th 
of February General Smith, at the head of two regiments of cavalry, 
a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary horse and 2500 in¬ 
fantry marched in pursuit of Bdiirdv who was near Sholdpur levying 
heavy contributions. General Smith followed by moderate marches 
in order to gain on him with fresh troops. On tho 19th of February he 
arrived at v eldpur about twelve miles south-east of Mdlsiras and heard 
that the Peshwa was on tbe route from Sholdpur towards Pandharpur. 
General Smith made a corrovsponding movement the same night, but 
on his way hearing that the enemy had suddenly turned on Karkam 
about fifteen miles north of Pandharpur, he changed his course, crossed 
theBbimaat Karauli, andheardthat the Peshwa was camped at Ashta. 
Taking the cavalry and horse artillery, and desiring the rest to follow 
in all haste,he continued the march without break byMendh4pur and 
came in sight of the Mar^thds at eight on the morning of tbe 20th 
as they were moving off the ground. The enemy were not ignorant 
of the approach of the cavalry, and, though unable to avoid a 
conflict, they were not without time to prepare for it. The Peshwa, 
who did not consider himself safe in a palanquin, mounted a horse, 
and fled in baste with a sufficient guard, leaving B4pu Gokhalo with 
eight to ten thousand horse to ver his retreat, and, if possible, to 
save the baggage. Before leaving AshtaB^jiriv taunted Gokhale for 
allowing the army to be surprised; Gokhale replied that he might 
rest assured his rear would be guarded. Probably thinking the entire 
Fourth Division with its bagpige was advancing Gokhale further 
assured Bdiir^v that he would amuse General Smith who would, as 
usual, open his guns. When the British cavalry alone were discovered 


^ Oolebrooke’s Elphinttone, II. 10-12. 
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moving over the hill, Gokhale was forced to make other dispositions.* 
His fnends advised him to retire for support and return better 
prepared to meet the British. He replied. Whatever is to be done 
done here. His force was divided into several bodies, 
which made a show of supporting each other. Between them and the 
British cavalry was a difficult streamlet which the attacking body 
must cross. Meanwhile General SruitVs corps was advancing in 
regimental columns of threes at forming distance, the two squadrons 
of His Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons in the centre, the 7th Madras Native 
Cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. On the outer flanks, 
a little retired, were the Bombay Horse artillery and gallopper guns, 
the Horse artillery under Captain Pierce on the right, and the 
gallopper guns under Captain Frith on the left. Thus disposed they 
approached the Mardthds, and were about to form when Gokhale, 
with a body of two thousand five hundred horse with several en¬ 
signs, advanced from opposite the left, cleared the streamlet, and, 
delivering a volley from matchlocks as they passed, charged ob¬ 
liquely across the front to the place where the 7 th Cavalry were un¬ 
prepared to receive them. About three troops were imperfectly formed. 
These with the rest of the regiment advanced through broken ground 
and ravines, as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which 
they couched their lances and gained the rear. This manoeuvre 
threatened the right flank and rear of the 22nd Dragoons who were 
then engaged to the front. But Major Dawes, with the presence of 
mind of an old soldier, threw back the right troops and bringing 
forward the left, charged in turn. Gokhale was foremost to receive 
the attack, and met in conflict a young officer of the Dragoons, 
Lieutenant Warrand, who had the honour of receiving from him a 
wound on the shoulder. Gokhale had many more antagonists and 
fell at the head of his corps with three pistol-shot wounds and two 
sabre-cuts covering his head with his shawl as he fell.^ He fought 
bravely to the last, dying, as be had promised, with his sword 
in his hand. His person was large, his features fine and manly, 
and hia complexion nearly fair. He wore on the morning of 
the action a rich dress of gold kinlthdb, with a pearl necklace, 
diamond earrings, and a turban ornament of immeuse value,® 
General Smith was on the right as the enemy made their charge, 
and, before he could quit that position, received a aabre-out 
on the back of his head. In the confused mixture of dragoons, 
native cavalry, and enemy’s horso, the 2nd Cavalry formed on the 
left and threw out a squadron which checked some parties of the 
enemy who were still in the rear of the other regiments. The fall of 
their chief deprived the Md,rathds of hope, and they fled towards 
the left, in which direction their main body, who had never come 
into action, left the field pursued by the 2ad Cav&lry. A squadron of 
this corps were met by a band of Marathas, which proved to bo the 
R&ja of S^tdra and his brother and mother all of whom voluntarily 
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1 Blacker’s Mardtlm War, 249. ® Blacker’s Mar^tha War, 249*250. 

* Fifteeo Years in India (1822), 522. 
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sought British protootion. The rotniiining regiments, as ^oon as 
they recovered a little order, joined in the pursuit. In the hollow 
beyond the village-of Aslita they found a body of horse which had 
never been engaged and still made a show of covering the retreat of 
the baggage, Tlieso fled ou a nearer approach ; and twelve elephants 
fifty-seven camels and many palanquins fell into the pursuers^ hands. 
Tho enemy were followed about five raile.s and completely scattered, 
flho horse artillery on the right had been ordered in tho first 
instance not to firo as it would prevent tho immediate charge 
of the cavalry ; and the difficulties of the ground opposed their 
subsequent passage of tho streamlet in time to bo brought into 
action. The gallopper guns on the loft found greater facility of 
crossing and opened with some effect. The enemy lost about two 
hundred killed, including some chiefs besides Gokhale, while the 
British loss amounted to no more than, fourteen Europeans and five 
Native cavalry killed and wouuded. The cavalry returned to the 
field of action, and encamped near Ashta where they were rejoined 
by the infantry and baggage from the rear. Thus closed this 
brilliant affair, which, with little loss, freed the SAtdra family> and 
completely ended the enterprise of the Peshwa^s horse.^ 

About three months after tho battle of Ashta, during which 
the Peshwa's SAt^ra strongholds wore reduced, Sholdpur was again 
tho seat of severe fighting. After reducing the greater part of the 
Bombay Karndtak General Munro marched towards the Bhima 
between which and the Ghatprabha the Peshwa’s choicest infantry 
and guns were camped. General Munro’s army was not strong 
enough to enable him to push on the war. On the 19th of April ho 
was joined at Nagar Manoli in North Belgaum by General Pritzler’s 
division of tbe reserve force from Sdtdra. This ferce consisted of two 
companies of artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple; the 
European flank battalion composed of the flower of four regiments, 
who, notwithstanding the difficulties of maintaining in a state 
of regularity a corps composed of various details, under Major 
Giles’ command, had been as remarkable for their discipline and 
order as for their gallantry ; the four companies of Rifles, the second 
battalion cf the 22nd Native Infantry, tho second battalion of the 
7th Bombay Native Infantry, and a detachment of Pioneers. Two 
much-needed iron eighteen pounder guns, and two mortars were 
likewise brought from the Bombay battering train. With this 
force General Munro marched north, passed Gheidi about twelve 
miles south-east of S^ingola, and arrived at SidApur on the Bhima 
which was crossed on the 7th of May. The approach of Munro’a 
force compelled the Pesbwa’s troops to fall back on Sholdpur to 
make their final stand. On the 8th of May the British force 
crossed the Sina at Pdtri and on the 9th took up ground within 
two miles of tho Maratha position, which General Munro immediate¬ 
ly under a continual fire closely reconnoitred. A summons. 


' Grant Duff's Marith&s, 961 ; Slacker’s Maritha War, 248-253. 
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with an ofFnr of terms, had been sent forward by a native officer 
Chensing, auhli-edur of tho 2nd battalion of tho 4th Regiment. His 
singular intelligence and address had in many cases enabled Chensing 
to induce garrisons to como to terms. On this occasion, in spite 
of the holine.s.s of his flag, Chousing was cruelly murdered by the 
Arabs under the walls of the fort. Nothing remained but to begin 
tho siege. 

The Sholapur fort is an oblong of large area, with a wall and 
faussebrayo or rampart-mound of substantial maeonry flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad and deep wet ditch encircles the 
place, and tho north and east sides aro covered by a large town 
surrounded by a good wall and divided into two parts of which one 
is close to the fort. To the south, communicating with the ditch, 
a lake, surrounded on three sides by a mound, formed a respectable 
breastwork to the Mardtha position under the walls. Their force 
thus strongly posted amounted to 2000 Arabs, 1500 llohilds, 1000 
Sidis, 700 Gfosdvis, 5000 infantry, and 1500 cavalry. Major 
DePinto, a country born European, commanded the regular infantry, 
and Ganpatrdv Pense was the hereditary commandant of the Peshwa’s 
artillery.^ Nothiug effective could be attempted against the fort 
while the covering army continued unbroken, and to hazard an attack 
on the army without gaining possession of the works on which it 
leaned was useless. General Munro accordingly turned his attention 
chiefly to the reduction of the town. Finding that the walls were not 
so high or the ditch so deep as to make it impracticable he i«solv- 
ed to try and take tho town by escalade. At throe on the morning of 
the 10th of May, the British troops chosen for the attack began to 
get under arms. The second battalion of the 12th Madras and the 
2nd battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, except their flank 
companies, remained in charge of the oamp under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser. The remaining troops were formed in the following 
order. For the escalade of the town walls, under the general orders 
of Colonel Hewitt, two colunans commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall and Major Giles, each composed of two European flank 
companies, two companies of rifles, one incomplete battalion of Native 
Infantry, and one company of Pioneers. For tho support of the 
escalading force, a reserve, under the personal command of 
General Pritzler, consisted of a squadron and a half of dragoons 
with gallopper guns, two European flank companies, four native flank 
companies, four six-poundors, and two howitzers. The escalading 
columns took up positions 1000 yards from the point of attack 
till the day broke. At daybre^ they moved briskly forward 
preceded by the Pioneers carrying scaling ladders, while the reserve, 
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1 Blacker’^ Mar^tha War, 299. The details of the force vary": According to Blacker 
the enemy’s force amounted to 850 horse, 5560 foot including 1200 Arabs, and fourteen 
guns intiependent of the garrison estimated at 1000. This is in Gleig’s opinion (Ijfe 
of Munro, L 494) an under-estimate and the strength in the text was obwined from 
official returns. According to General M nnro’a official report in the Bombay Courier 
dated the 26th of July 1818, the strength of the enemy amounted to 4500 infantry of 
whom 1200 wero Arana with thirteen guns and about 700 horse. 
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from a position opposite the same face, opened a smart fire on the 
front and flanking defences. The ladders were planted with 
promptitude; and the heads of both columns topped the walls at the 
same moment. As soon as a suffioient number of men were formed 
by each column, the towers to the right and left were taken, parties 
were sent to open the gate, and the whole force entered. The 
right column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall, followed the course 
of the wall by the right; and, baring gained the wall which divides 
the town, occupied three large houses in the quarter close to the 
fort. Major Giles with the left column, which was accompanied 
by Colonel Hewitt, separated into two parts of which one kept along 
the wall on the left, and the other advanced up the central street to 
the opposite end after forcing the gate which divided the town. 
The outer gate was also forced and the columns, both parts of 
which here rejoined, passed through and, by detaching a company of 
European grenadiers, dislodged a party of the enemy posted in a 
neighbouring suburb. Meanwhile outside of the town Ganpatrd,v 
left his position near the fort, and, passing round by the eastern 
side, placed himself with seven guns and a respectable body of 
horse and foot opposite the reserve on which he immefdiately opened 
fire. G eneral Munro, finding himself too weak in men to storm this 
position and with too few guns to silence the fire, withdrew the 
reserve under the wall of the town and sent to Colonel Hewitt 
fora reinforcement. Before the reinforcement came, one of the 
enemy^s tumbrils blew up and the order was given to attack with 
the bayonet. General Pritzler headed the dragoons, and Colonel 
Dalrymple the infantry, joined by the artillerymen from the 
guns, while General Munro then fifty-seven years old directed 
the charge in person vociferously cheered by the Europeans, whose 
delight at the veteran’s presence among them excused tho noisy 
freedom of their greeting. Meanwhile the Mar^th^s lost their 
commander, who was severely wounded, and their second in command 
who was killed by a cannon shot. They began to draw off their 
guns, but not in time to prevent three of them falling into the 
hands of the reserve, while their foot were driven into a garden 
and enclosures from which they were dislodged by Colonel Newall 
with a body of Europeans and rifles from the town. \ In retreating 
to their original position near the ’fort the Mar^lthi^s passed the 
south gate of the town, from which Colonel Hewitt ran out a field 
piece and opening suddenly on them caused much annoyance. 
A gate leading into the inner town was taken by a company of the 
69th Regiment and three companies of Native Infantry. But as 
the range of their position was found by one of the enemy’s guns, 
the gate was abandoned aud the troops confined to the main street 
and the avenues leading into it. Tho enemy kept possession of the 
parts of the town which their matchlocks could reach from the fort. 
The reserve returned to camp which had meanwhile been moved 
from the west to the north of tho town. It was here joined by 
Duli Khiln an oflicer in the Nizd.m’s service with eight hundred 
irregulars of whom three hundred were horse. During the day 
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tbe garrison made some faint attempts to extend their possession 
of the town. As these efforts proved nnsuocesafuh their friends 
outside seemed anxious to quit their position which the events of the 
moVning had made unsafe. As soon as this movement was known 
in the camp, the detachment of dragoons and as many auxiliary 
horse, with the two gallopper guns, were ordered out under General 
Pritzler ; and Duli Kh^n^s horse was directed to follow with all speed. 
The Mardthis had left their guns that their flight might not be 
checked and had fled seven miles before they were overt^en. The 
galloppers opened on their rear with grape, while a half-squadron 
took ground on each flank of the retreating oolumn, which maintained 
an unsteady matchlock fire. When the half squadronf came 
in contact with the enemy, the guns limbered up, and followed 
as a reserve with the remaining, half squadron and Duli Khanka 
horse till these likewise and the auxiliary horse joined in the 
general destruction. Before night put an end to the pursuit on the 
banka of the Sina the force was completely dispersed. Nearly a 
thousand men were left dead on the neld. Those who remained 
sought their homes in small parties of ten or fifteen, many of them 
wounded. The cavalry were back in their lines by ten at night. 

After the attack on the town no time was lost in beginning 
operations against the fort. The southern face v^as chosen as 
the most favourable for an approach, as on that side there 
was considerable cover, and as the ditch there was partially dry. 
On the lUh a battery of one mortar, one howitzer, and two 
six-pounders, was established behind the dam of the lake to keep 
the enouiy within the walls, and to cover the working parties 
and advanced posts. This battery was enlarged on the same 
evening by three additional mortars which opened on the 
following morning with some effect. On the 13th an approach 
was made towards the fort, and, under cover of the fire, the 
beginning of a breaching battery was laid, from the mortars and 
six-pounders, the practice from which was so admirable as to silence 
the enemy at many points. An enfilading or raking battery was also 
marked out for two twelve-pounders and six-poundcrs and was half 
finished towards evening, while the garrison were busily employed in 
throwing up retrenchments, 'rhis as well the breaching battery 
was completed during the night; and both opened on the morning 
of the 14th with unremitting vigour. By noon the broach of the 
outer wall was reported praoticablo; and at tho same time the 
enemy, viewing the rapid progress which had been made, sent to 
demand terms. They were promised security for themselves and 
tboir private property, and on these terms marched out on the following 
morning. The principal officers received passports to proceed to 
Poona and the troops dispersed to their homes. In the fort wero 
thirty-seven one to forty-two pounders, including eleven field 
guns. There wero also thirty-nine one to three-pounder wall- 
pieces. The reduction of this important fort deprived BajirAv’s 
troops of their last rallying-poiut in the Bombay Karndtak; while 
the losses they had suffered during the operations completely 
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disheartened all abettors of his cause. The loss of the British 
troops as of the enemy occurred almost entirely on the 10 th and 
amounted to 102 men including four officers.^ 

The fall of Sholapur brought the whole district under the British 
Government. Since 1818 the peace of the district has remained 
unbroken. 


1 Blacker's Mardtha. War, 300-304 ; Olaig'B life oC Munro, L 493-498. The follow¬ 
ing in the list of men killed and wounded at Sholapnt between the 10th and the 16th 
of May 1818 : 

WrilftA ZoM at Sholdpur, ISlH. 
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The ofiScers wounded were Captain Middleton, H. M. 22ad light Dragoons, 
Lieutenants Maxtone and Kobertson 2Dd Battalion 9th Begiment, and lieutenant 
Wahab acting in the Engineer’s Department. Blacker’s Maritha War, 4C7. 
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THE LAND* 

Thk lands oi; the district of SboMpur liavc been gained by 
conquest, cession, lapse, and oxebauge. On the overthrow of the 
Peshwa in 1818, 201 villages, ninety-two in Sholapur, 123 in Barai, 
twenty-eight in Mdclha, eight in Karmala, and ten in Pandharpnr 
came into the hands of the British Government. In 1822,' His 
Highness the Nizitm, by a treaty dated the 12th of December 1822, 
ceded 232 villages, thirty-eight in Sholiipur, fifty-live in Mddha, 113 
in Kamilla, and twenty-six in Pandharpur. In 1828, on the death 
of Daulatrdv Sindia, two villages in Mddha lapsed to Government. 
In 1839 on the death of the Nipaui chief eleven villages in 
Sholapur lapsed to Government. In 1842 on the death of the chief 
of the fourth share of the Miraj state five villages, two in Mddha, 
two in Karmdla, and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Govern ineiit. 
In 1845 on the death of the Soni chief three villages, two in Madha 
and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. In 1848, on the 
death of the Eaja of HiStara, 188 villages, forty-fonr in Patidharpnr, 
seventy-five in Sdngola, and sixty-nine in Malsiras lapsed to 
Government. In the same year (1848) on the death of the Tdsgaon 
chief two villages in Pandharpur lapsed to Government. In 18G8 
His Highness Ilolkar, under Government Kosoiution 4470 dated 
the 28th of November 1868, in exchange for other lands, ceded one 
village in Pandharpur. In 1870, His Highness the Nizam, under 
Government Resolution 3519 dated the22ndof Julyl870,in exchange 
for other lands, ceded eleven villages in Sholapur. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). This officer, 
who is also Political Agent, district magistrate, district registrar, 
and executive bead of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two uncovenauted servants of Government. The sanctioned 
yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £384 to £1080 
(Rs.3840 to Rs. 10,800) and those of the uncovenauted assistants from 
£360 to £720 (Rs, 3600 to Rs. 7200). For fiscal and other administra¬ 
tive purposes, the lands under the GollectoPs charge are distributed 
over seven sub-divisions. Four of these are generally entrusted to 


^ Materials for the Land History of ShoUpar chiefly include, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared by Mr. J. W, Scott of the Revenue Survey, the Survey 
Reports conUiued in Bom. Gov, Sol. CL, 
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the covenanted assistant collectors and three to one of the 
nncovenanted assistants styled district deputy collector. As a rule 
no sub-division is kept by the Collector under his own direct 
supervision. The other nncovenanted assistant, styled the head¬ 
quarter or huzur deputy collector, is entrusted with the charge of 
the treasury. These officers are also magistrates and those who have 
revenue charge of portions of the district have, under tho presidency 
of the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mamlatddr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 668 Government 
villages is entrusted to 814 headmen or pdtils of whom three are 
stipendiary and 811 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen one 
only performs revenue duties and two police and revenue duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 147 perform revenue, 143 police, and 521 
both revenue and police duties. The headman’s yearly endowments 
depend on the revenue of tho village and consist partly of cash 
payments and partly of remission of land assessment. The cash 
emoluments vary from 12®. (Rs. 6 ) to £21 bs. (Rs. 212^) and average 
about £3 15«. 8 d. (Rs. 37 an. 13^1), while tho remissions from land 
assessment range from Is. (8 £W.) to £37 19s. (Rs. 379^) and average 
about 10a. 81(i. (Rs. 5 as. 5^). Of £3515 (Rs. 35,150) the total 
yearly charge on account of village headmen, £3080 (Rs. 30,800) are 
paid in cash and £435 (Rs. 4350) are mot by grants of land and by 
remissions of assessment on land. To keep the village accounts, 
draw up statistics, and help the village headmen there is a body of 
626 village accountants or kulkarnis. Of these nine are stipendiary 
and 617 are hereditary. Each has an average charge of one village 
containing about 930 people and yielding an average yearly revenue 
of about £163 (Rs. 1630). Their pay is not fixed once for all but 
is revised after thirty years. At present the yearly* cash allowance 
amounts to £4672 (Rs. 46,720). The accountant’s yearly pay varies 
from £1 13«. to £20 bs. (Rs. 16^-2021) and averages about £7 9s. 
3d. (Rs. 74t). 

Under the headmen and the accountants are the village servants 
T/ith a total strength of 1173. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are Musalmdns or Hindus of the 
Koli, Mhdr, and Mdng castes. The total yearly grant for the support 
of this establishment amounts to £1649 (Rs. 16,490) being £l 8 . 9 . 
1 |d. (Rs. 14 as. ■{ .^) to each man or a cost to each village of £2 9 s. 9 d. 
(Rs. 24|). Of this charge £294 (Rs. 2940) are paid in cash and 
£1355 (Rs. 13,550) are met by grants of land. 

In alienated villages the village officers and servants are paid by 
tho alienees and perform both revenuo and police duties for 
Government. 
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The average yearly cost of village eatablishmenta may be thus 
summarised : 

Sholdpur Village EttdbUehmentSt 1884. 




Rs. 
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<8,150 

AcoouDianU ... 

4073 

46,720 

Beivaats . 

1<«A 

16,490 

Total ... 

0680 

98,860 


This is equal to a charge of £14 16«. 8^(2. (Rs. 148 aa. 5§) a village 
or about ton per cent of the district land revenue. 

Before 1809, when the present (1884) district of ShoWpur was 
formed, its subdivisions were frequently transferred from one district 
to another. Of the seven sub-divisions included in the present 
district, Pandharpur and Sangola were in Sdtdra until 1864 and 
Milsiras until 1875.^ Before 1838 the northern sub-division of 
Karm&la was in Ahmadnagar and the central sub-division of 
Mohol* was in Poona ; and the eastern and southern sub-divisions 
of Bdrsi and SholfLpur more than once passed from Ahmadnagar to 
Poona and from Poona to Ahmadnagar. In 1838 the sub-divisions 
of Sholipnr, B4rsi, Mohol, Midha, Karmila, Indi, Hippargi, and 
MuddebiMl, formed a colloctorate styled Sholipur which was 
abolished in 1864. In 1869 the sub-divisions of Sholipur, Birsi, 
Mohol, Midha, and Karmila together with Pandharpur and Singola 
were formed into the present (1884) Sholipur district which in 
1875 received from Satira the addition of Milsiras.® 
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* S4ngola and Mdlsiraa were formed betwoon 1662 and 1864 out of Pandharpur and 
Kbat4v in S4tira. 

* Aftorwarda Mohol and MAdha, and now (1884) M&dba. 

* The following are the available notioea of those changes. In 1819 some 
■nb-divisions were made over from Ahmadnagar to Poona (Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 60 
of 1822, 164; see East India Papers, III. 796). In 1819-20 B4rsi was a sub-division 
of Ahmadn^ar. (Bom. Gov. Rev. Keo. 60 of 1822, 161), Between 1820 and 1822 
Bdfsi was attached to the aub-oollectorate of ShoUpur and in return for those ceded 
to the Niz4m, Ahmadnagar received the pargands of Karmila and Korti. (East 
India Papers, IV. 728). In 1822-23 that part of the ShoUpur sub-collcctoratc which 
lay to the north of the river Bhima was transferred to Ahmadnagar. (Bom. Gov. 
Rev, Reo. 60 of 1822, 601). In 1824-25 the ShoUpur sub-collectorate consisting of 
ShoUpur, Mohol, Bdrsi, Karmila, and Korti was subordinate Ahmadnagar. 

i Bom, Gov. Rev. Reo. 123 of 1826, 8, 17). Abont this time it was found that the 
istricts were not well managed by sub-oollectors and the proposal to make ShoUpur 
a oolleotorate was sanctioned (18th February 182.6), the bud divisions being B.irai, 
Karmtda, Korti, ShoUpur, Mohol, Indi, and MuddebihAL (Bom. Gov. Rov. Rec. 
123 of 1825, 619, 635, 660). In November 1826 the collectorate was abolished, Indi, 
MuddebihAl, ShoUpur, and Mohol being transferred to Poona, and BArsi KarmAla 
and Korti to Ahmadnarar. (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 174 of 1827, 403 ; and Rec. 207 of 
1828 , 601, 603, 605). In October 1829 the ShoUpur sub-division was transferred 
from Poona to Ahmadnagar and Tndi and MuddebihAl from Poona to UliArwAr; 
and in March 1830 Ahmadnagar was made a principal collectorato with a sub-collector 
at ShoUpur, (Rev. Rec. 352 of 1831, 2, 102), In January 1831 the sub-divisions of 
BArsi and ShoUpur were transferred from Ahmadna^r to Poona. (Rev. Rec. 406 
of 1832, 235). lu 1831-32 ShoUpur, BArsi, and Mohol were in Poona and formed a 
sub-coUeetoratc (Rev. Rec. 484 of 1833, 31, and Rec. 694 of 1836, 313) ; and Poona was 
made a principal collectorate and Ahmadnagar reduced to be a collectorate, KarmAla 
and Korti remaining sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar. (Rev. Reo. 403 of 1832, 43,45, 
49, and Rec. 518 of 18.34, 52), In 18-35-36 SholApur was a sub-collectoratc sulwrdiuate 
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Tliese territorial changes show that during the first twenty years 
(1818-1838) of British rule, the preseut (1S84) district of Sholdpar 
was partly in Satdra a Tiatiro state, which lapsed in 1848, and partly 
in the British districts of Poona and Ahmadnagar, The revenue 
history of British Sholiipur during Uiis period differs little from the 
history of Ahtpadnagar, and still less from that dL Poona as looro 
of Sholdpur was in Poona than in Ahmadnagar. As was the case 
in Poona and Ahmadnagar after a few years of rapid advance fhe 
chief characteristics subsequent to 1825 we.re low prices, heavy 
assessment, and large remissions. 

The Icamdl rates^ reraainod in force till J 820 when, as ShoMpur 
for some years had been steadily deterioratieg, they were replaced 
by Mr. Pringle/s settlement.. Mr. Pringkds settlement froni 
its errors, its oxcessivo rates, and also fr>:iin the very bad seasons 
which followed its introduction, broke down ; short or ■iikti and lease 
or kauU^ rates were granted between 1836 orjd. 1839 • and in 1840 
the thirty years’ revenue survey sottieiiieiit was begun by Captain 
Wingate. In the Shoidpur sub-division tin’ approximate average 
acre rates were under the Musalmdn fanA/ja la. 1 |(i. (9 under 
the Mar^tha kamdl is, 7|(i. (13^ as.), under Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
of 1830 Is. hid. (11J <XK.), and under the survey settlement of .1840 
(6-j^ as.). The average collections under the Mardtha kaviol 
were at the rate of 1«. (lOj^j as.), the average collections under 
Mr. Pringle’s settlement were at the robe of I*', l^d. {9^ a.s.), and the 
average collections under the survey settlement were at the rate of 
9ld. (6^^ rts.).® During the twenty yer.rs ending 1838 the cisondition 
of tho Sholapur district was no less distressed than that of Poona. 
The revenue survey was begun in Sholapur at the same liniij and 
under the same officers as in Poona. In Poona the first ssurvey 
settlement was introduced into Indhpur between 1836 and 1838 
and in Sholapur the first survey was introduced into 

Mohol-Mddha in 1839-40. The following are the leading domils of 
the Mohol-Miidha settlement. 

In 1839-40aftercomplotingthe scttleinontof 1 ndapur now in Poona, 
Lieutenants Wingate and Davidson inDroduerd the survey setfcloment 


to Poona. It included tbc Bub-d.’viaiona of SlioLipur, Mohol, uiid Msldba a 

part of the old Mohol subdivision, (llev. Rec. 772of H'O, In 1SS8 .Sholapur 

was made n collectorate incliiciiiig the sub-divisions of hol.ii iir, Barsi, Mouol, Midha, 
K.ftrm.d», Indi, Hippargi, and Muddebihill. (liev, Roo. of 1840, 3 and Keo. 

1243 of 1841, 40). In 1804 the ShoHpur eo'lectoiatu v.bi(.h atretchod from Korti to 
Ndlatvid on the river Krishna some forty miles Boulh lu' Bliapur u'iis abolished ; its 
southern sub-divisions of Indi, Hippargi, Mangoli, and .Mudiicbiliill were taken from 
it to form the new collectorate of Kalddgi now (1881) styled BijApnr; and the 
remaining sub-divisions with the S^tilra aub-diviaions of Pandharpur and SAngola 
formed the aub-coUectorate of Sholdpur. In Augiust 188f) this aub-collectorate wa.s 
raised to be a junior collectorate and the SAtAra sub division of Mllairaa was added 
to it in 1875. The collectorate bo formed is the present (IS84) ShoLlpur district. 

’ The Muhammadan or tankha rates of assessment were superseded during the 
latter years of MarAtha rule by 'what were known as the kamdl rates which included 
COBBOB of various kinds. Bom. (K»v. Sel. CL. 254. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 61, 184, 335, 427. « Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 254-255. 
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into MadHa and Mobol-* tTntil three years before this settlement 
these two village groups had formed the single sub-division of 
Mohol.® In 1822-23 the Mohol group of villages yielded a revenue 
of about £4950 (Ra. 49,500) on a cultivated area of about 78,000 acres. 
Between 1822 and 1826 tillage spread to 85,000 acres, but collections 
fell to about £3700 (Rs. 37,000). Of these four years, 1824*25 was a 
year of famine whose memory remained in 1871, and in which of a 
rental of £6300 (Rs. 63,000), only £860 (Re. 8500) were collected.^ 
After 1825 a decline in tillage set in and steadily continued till in 
1832-33 tillage had fallen to 56,000 acres. Like 1824-25, 1832*33 
was a year of famine when the collections were about £850 
(Rs. 8500). By 1838-39 tbe revenue had risen to about £4500 
(Rs. 45,000). Of tbe villages of the Mohol-M^dha group, complete 
returns were available only for the Mohol villages. The state 
of the Mi,dha villages was in every way so much like the state 
of the Mohol villages that the Mohol details may bo taken 
to apply to both tbe groups. In tbe Mobol group during 
the seventeen years ending 1838-39, the tillage area roughly 
averaged 69,000 acres. On this the average assessment was 
£5356 (Rs. 53,560) that is an average acre rate of Is, 6|d. (12^ as.). 
The collections during these years averaged £3200 (Rs. 32,000) 
or an average acre rate of ll|d. (7J a«.). Even this reduced 
rate seemed to press too heavily on the landholders.* Between 
1822-23 and 1835-36 tillage declined from 78,000 acres in 1822-23 
to 57,000 acres in 1835*36, and collections from £4960 (Rs. 49,600) 
to £3000 (Rs, 30,000). Lieutenant Davidson noticed that every year 
of large colleotious was followed by a decline of tillage and every year 
of low collections was followed by a spread of tillage, la the absence 
of any record of the character of the different seasons included in 
this period it is impossible to say how far the changes in tillage 
were the result of the varying seasons and how far they were due 
to the changes in the collections. As in other parts of the Deccan 
a chief cause of the depressed state of the Mohol-Mddha villages 
was the ruinous fall in prices. The rupee price of jvdri which, 
excluding the famine year of 1824-25, in the three years ending 
1826-26 averaged 80 pounds (32 shers), fell to 260 pounds (104 takers) 
in 1826-27 and in 1827-28, and between 1828-29 and 1838-39, 
except in the famine year of 1832-33 when it rose to 67^ pounds 
(27 shers), varied from 237| to 122| pounds (95 to 49 shers) 
and averaged 162^ pounds (65 shers). In the three years ending 
1838-39 the price was steady at 182| pounds (65 shers) that is 
about half as high as during tbe three years ending 1825-26.^ The 
tillage, collections, and price details are 
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I Lieut. Wiagate, Surv, Supt. 86 of 15 June 1839; Lieut. Davidson, Asst. Supfc. 
20th May 18.39; Bom Gov. Sel, CL. 47, 80, 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 63. 

“ Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 109 and the survey diagram ui Lieut, Davidson s Report oj 
1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 84. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 109-110. Those averages differ a little from those which 
the figures in the Mohol statement give. 

^ Diagram in Lieut. Davidson’s Report of 20th May 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 80-91, 
® Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 84-85, Survey Diagrams. 

H/261-21 
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Mohci TiUagt CoUectiona and Product Price*, 18!gt-1839, 


Yiab. 

TUl««e. 

CoUeO- 

tiona. 

III 

Vaia. 

TilUffo* 

Collec- 

ttona. 

Jvdri 

Rupee 

Prloea. 

i8aa-«s... 

183S-S4... 
1824-2S... 
U2«-2B... 
1828-27... 

1827- 28... 

1828- 20... 
1820-80 . 
1880-81... 

Aqtm. 

78,000 

76,000 

84,000 

86,000 

78,600 

68,000 

76,000 

66,000 

68,000 

40,500 

36,000 

8600 

87,000 

40,500 

25,000 

82,000 

20,000 

25,000 

Shirt. 

81 

26 

10 

40 

104 

104 

05 

02 

60 

1881-82... 
1882-88... 
1888-34... 
1884-85... 
1886-86 .. 
1886-87... 
1897-38... 
1888-80... 

lllilllil 

Ba. 

80,600 

8600 

60,000 

48,000 

80,000 

48,000 

48,000 

46,000 

Shirt, 

50 

27 

49 

68 

40 

66 

66 

66 


In 1836-37 short or uJcti rates were introduced which were 
univalent to the remission of part of Mr. Pringle^s assessment, 
Tne result of these remissions in the Mohol group was that in 
the three years ending 1838-39, while tillage rose from 62,000 to 
90,000 acres, collections fell from £4800 (Ra 48,000) to £4500 
(Rs. 45,000).! 

The following statement shows that during the eighteen years 
eliding 1838-39 the gross yearly rent settlement or ^amd5anr2t of 
the Mohol and Mddha village groups varied from £13,343 
(Rs. 1,33,430) in 1832-33 to £19,758 (Rs. 1,97,580) in 1822-23 and 
averaged £16,968 (Rs. 1,69,680) ; the collections varied from £3048 
(Rs. 30,480) in 1832-33 to £16,128 (Es. 1,61,280) in 1633-34 and 
averaged £11,468 (Rs. 1,14,680); and the percentage of collections 
varied from 21 in 1824-25 to 97 in 1833-34 and averaged 67. The 
details are 


Mohol-Mddha Pevenue, 1821'.1839, 


Taaa. 

Ban SamBinn. 

COLLBOnOMa. 

Land. 

Miaoel- 

laneoua. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per 

Cent 


Ba. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Ba 


1821-22 

1,68,995 

9491 

1,77,876 

1,16,674 

66 

1827-28 

1,86,600 

12,077 

1,97,677 

1,86,827 

70 

1828-24 

1,72.696 

M06 

1,82,201 

1,17,804 

64 

1824-26 

1,80,118 

4708 

1,84,821 

88.028 

21 

1826-26 

1,86,886 

8297 

1,03,688 

1,23,874 

63 

1826-27 

1,68,606 

8641 

1,67,046 

1,82,843 

70 

18<7-28 

1,60,«76 

8190 

1,68,875 

86,406 

64 

1818-20 

1.60,644 

8811 

1,68,096 

1,08.640 

64 

1820-80 

1,46,000 

8861 

1,64,861 

60.879 

46 

1880-81 

1,83,176 

8668 

1,71,783 

84,031 

49 

1881-82 

1,44,637 

8266 

1.62,808 

1,28,691 

84 

1882-83 

1,26,870 

6668 

1,38,488 

■80.479 

23 

1888-84 

1,66,861 

0260 

Ij65,ll0 

1,61,282 

07 

1884-86 

1,49,026 

0342 

1,60,838 

1.42,704 

89 

1836-86 

1,61,888 

8682 

1,60,020 

1,16,740 

78 

1886-37 

1,60,612 

0686 

1,70,207 

1,66,800 

92 

1887-86 

1,70,070 

7810 

1,77,880 

1,62,404 

86 

1883-30 

1,69,001 

8312 

1,78,218 

1,41,661 

70 

Average 

1,61,128 

8667 

1,69,683 

1,14,680 

67 


In 1889 both of the Mohol and of the Mddha village groups the 
chief characteristic was poverty in the midst of great natural 


^ liidutdoant D&vidsoo, 20th May 1839, Bom. Oor. Sol. CL. 84, 85, 87. 

* A few hundred rapoes ehoald be deducted, about enough to bring the average 
coUeetiqiia to £11,400 (Ra, 1,14,000), on account of balances due to village claimanta. 
Bosa. Qov*. Sel. CL. 79. 
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resources.^ In the opinion of the survey officers the most marked 
cause of this poverty was the excessive land tax. The escape pipe 
of a reservoir could not more effectually prevent the rise ox its 
waters than the Maritha kamdl prevented the increase of wealth in 
the Mohol villages. The state of the 8ub«division was a remarkable 
proof of the ruinous effects of heavy' assessment and yearly 
remissions. None were rich because it was their interest to be poor. 
The standard of comfort had fallen so low that in a year of complete 
or even of partial failure of crops there was no margin left for 
retrenchment. Some of the villages which had suffered most from 
the famine of 1832*33 were a mass of roofless walls. The people 
had died or fled because they were too poor to buy grain. In every 
country the section of the people who live from hand to mouth are 
rendered destitute by a season of scarcity. In this tract such was 
the poverty of the people that one bad year reduced the bulk of 
them to destitution. Poverty prevented the people from attempting 
to improve the tillage. .With a little capital, garden tillage might 
be greatly extended and would be one ot the best safeguards against 
the full force of a famine. Another improvement, for which the 
natural features of the country gave many facilities, was the building 
of walla to catch soil which was being swept from the uplands to 
the streams during the rainy season floods. First rate soil gathered 
behind embankments with the most surprising speed.* 

Details collected by the survey officora showed that in five Mohol 
and M&dha villages out of 873 landholders 190 had one to three 
bullocks, 120 had four to seven bullocks, and only fifty*Beven had 
more than seven bullocks.* As in the lands of these villages not 
fewer than eight bullocks wore required to draw a plough and no 
fewer than four were wanted for the proper working of the harrow, 
called palli or kulav, these details showed that without help from 
others nearly half of the landholders could not till their land. Except 
Tenki, all the villages from which these details were taken bad 
garden land and were rather favourable specimens of the groups. 
In Tenki, which had suffered cruelly from the 1832-33 famine, of 
forty landholders only one had cattle enough to work a plough while 
no fewer than thirty-three had not stock enough to work a harrow. 
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^ Lieut. Duvidson'e Report referred to the Mohol group. According to Lieut. 
Wingate, 15th June 1839, thi» deecription wae equally true of the MSdha villegee. 
(lev. Set CL. 64. ^ 

» Lieut. Davidion, Aeet. Supt. of Survey, 20th May 1839; Bom. Gov. Sol. CL, 82-83. 
In Lieut. DaTidaon’a opinion besidee a heavy land tax, other esusea of poverty were 
the Bubdiviaion of property and early marriagea. 

• Bom. Gov, Sel. CL 66. The detaila are ; 

UoKol-UidlM farm StoeM, 1839. 
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The general poverty of the landholders greatly depressed the 
husbandry. The Mddha villages had 21,834 bullocks aod male 
buffaloes that is only one bullock to every ten dry-crop acres under 
tillage instead of one bullock to every six acres of dry-crop or 
jirdyai. Lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent 
case of a price being paid for the privilege of occupying Government 
dry-crop or jirdyat land. The fact that dry-crop land had no sale 
value showed that the present assessment absorbed the whole rent of 
the land; further proofs that the assessment absorbed the whole 
rent of the land were to be found in the batdi tenures which obtained 
in every village. Under every variation these tenures had one common 
feature that the actual cultivator or under-holder assigned part of 
the gross produce to the over-holder on condition that the over-holder 

E aid the assessment. The usual arrangement was that tho under- 
older bore the cost of seed and tillage, and, after the customary 
payments had been made, assigned the over-holder a half to a third 
of the produce. Lieutenant Wingate knew of no instance in which 
the share of the crop assigned to the over-holder was leas than one- 
third. Even the third was almost always in nowly ploughed land 
which was prepared ut greatly more than tho ordinary cost. Seeing 
that these tenures wore common in every village, even where waste 
land was abundant, and every effort was made to induce people to 
take it for tillage, it would appear a consideration of capital 
importance that, where they occurred, the cultivator, rather than 
became responsible for tho payment of the assessment, would assign 
to another a third, nay in most cases a half of bis gross produce. 
The over-holders of fields, cultivated on the crop' share or baidi 
tenure, were generally Brahmans or poor hereditary holders or 
mirdsddrs who calculated on making some little profit in average 
and good seasons, and of receiving remissions in bad. In Lieutenant 
Wingate’s opinion these facts proved that the assessment was 
burdensome. He was persuaded that if it was not for the state 
monopoly of land in a tract so thinly peopled and so empty of 
capital as Mohol-Mddha, the rent of even the richest lands instead 
of varying from a third to a half would be less than one-fourth of 
the produce. Even if the present assessment was not more than 
what the land could pay in an ordinary season and when grain was 
selling at an average price, it would be oppressive and ruinous in a 
tract so liable to failure of crops.^ 

In July 1839 in submitting to Government the survey ofScers’ 
reports, the Revenue Commissionor Mr. Vibart observed that though 
be agreed with the survey officers that the people wore among the 
poorest in the Bombay Presidency and that a reduction of assessment 
was called for, ho did not agree with them that the people wore on 
the verge of starvation. Even Lieutenant Wingate’s figures of 
farm stock, though they proved a deficiency, proved also that the 
people were several removes from starvation.^ 

Tests taken by the survey officers showed a creditable accuracy 


* Lieutenant Wingate, I6th June 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 6S-59. 

* Mr. Vibart, Rev, Comr. 1301 of 12th July 1839; Bom, Gov. SeL CL. 93,108, 
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in the measuromenta of Mr. Pringle’s survey. Of the forty-six Mohol 
villages examined by Lieutenant Davidson, in five only did the error 
in measuring the cultivated land exceed ten per cent; the average 
error of the remaining forty-one villages w€is five per cent. In 
the M4dha group Lieutenant Wingate found the former survey 
measurements of cultivated land fairly correct. Eleven of seventy- 
two villages had to be remeasured ; in the remaining sixty-one 
villages the error in the cultivated land was a little over six 
per cent. As the boundary marks had disappeared, tho whole of 
the waste land in both tho sub-divisrons, Mohol and Madhn, had 
to be remeasured. Tho whole arable area was reclassed on the 
system followed in Inddpur in the Poona district.^ Tho proposed 
rates for Mohol were ten por cent and for Mtidha five per cent in 
advance of the Ind^pur rates.® The two groups together contained 
381,000 acres of Government arable land. At the proposed rates 
tho assessment on the arablo area amounted to nearly £13,700 
(Rs. 1,37,000). Including £1000 (Rs. 16,000) on account of miscel¬ 
laneous or sdyar revenue and watered land assessment, tho full 
rental of Mohol and Madha under the new settlements amounted to 
£15,300 (Rs, 1,53,000). The average collections from all sources 
including the full allowance.s of claimants or hakddrsy village 
expenses, and outstanding balances, between the British accession 
and tho close of 1838-39, amounted to about £11,450 (Rs. 1,14,.500) 
a year. Compared with this the above survey total was £3850 
(Rs. 38,500) more or an increase of 33 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the new settlement was to reduce the rental to £11,600 
(Rs. 1,16,000) that is £2500 (Rs. 25,000) or 17^ per cent less than 
tho collections of 1838-39.® In the Mohol group tlie survey rates on 
the dry-crop or jirdyat land under tillage caused a reduction from 
£4700 to £3700 (Rs. 47,000 - Rs. 37,000) or 21 per cent.^ 

In 1810-41 the survey settlement was introduced into Sholdpur. 
The measurements of tho Sholapur and Ahirvadi village groups, 
compri.sing a circle of twelve to fifteen miles round the town of 
ShoUpur, were tested between November 1838 and June 1839, and 
the reclassing* of the Shol4pur group was well advanced when tho 
survey settlement proposals were submitted in Juue 1839. Of the 
whole area of 25o,878 acres, of which a very large proportion had 
lain waste since Mr. Pringle’s survey and whose boundaries had 
been often nearly obliterated, ten per cent were tested. Of seventy- 
one villages, in fifty-ono the error was found to be within ton per 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 63-64. 

® Tho propoBals were aanctionofl l>y Government iu Letters 3447 of Zlat November 
1839 and 37^9 of 3l8t December 1839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 97-106. 

* Lieutenant Wingate, l.’ith June i839, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. GO-KL The new rental 
Rs. 1,16,000 was Rs. 6000 more than tho average colieutions previous to the 
introduction of the vkti or short rates. In the two years 1836-1838 the revenue was 
‘sustained at an unnatural height’ by ajpartial'iutroduction of the revised settlements 
under the name of short or ukti rates. Ditto, 61. * Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 87. 

® The reclassing of the two groups began in December 1838. In ShoUpur sixteen 
villages with an area of 71,618 acres Or half of the wiiole were finished and tested before 
June 1839. In oonsef|uence of the very limited establishment at the beginning tho 
work necessarily procecdetl slowly. It was calculated (.inne 1839) that it would bo 
fmisbed before the next rent acttlemcnt or jamdbandiy Bom, Gov. SeLCL. 183. 
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cent, in five it was above ten per cent in cultivated land, and in 
twelve it was above ten per cent in waste land, while three villages 
required total remeasuring.^ The Sholdpur group was bounded on 
the north-west by Mohol, on the north-east by the Nizdm^s territory, 
on the east and south by the Akalkot state, and on the west by the river 
Sina.^ Its total area was 401 square miles or 256,878 acres.® Of these 
exclusive of 16,255 alienated acres the total arable area was 210,996 
acres and the rest was appropriated as pasture and farmed out. Of 
128,095 acres the area under tillage 2434 acres were let at short or ukti 
rates averaging 3c?. (2 as.) an acre. Of garden land there were only 
1044 acres in the Sholdpur and 599 in the Ahirvddi group or a 
total of 1648 acres.^ The country was bare with a waving sur&ce 
which in places rose into smalt hillocks showing the bare rock. It 
was less rugged and stony than the Mohol group which bounded it 
on the north-west. The quality of the almost level surface was 
various and irregular; the dips had much fine alluvial soil. The 
proportion of each soil in a few villages, which the assistant survey 
superintendent Captain Bellasis examined, was, of 100 parts, 
ten black, fifty red, and forty gravelly. The black soil being 
about one-tenth of the whole was found only in small patches 
of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam with pebbly limestone 
under it. Towards the banks of the Sina black soil was more 
plentiful but meagre, with limestone under-layers. On the whole 
the soil of this survey group, particularly near Sholdpur, Bdla, 
Degaon, and the south-east of Ahirvddi, was rich enough to grow 
finer prodnets than the depressed people could attempt. Signs of 
careless tillage were common everywhere, and a field was seldom 
ploughed but from necessity. The climate was dry and the supply 
of rain, as there were neither hills nor woods, was very scanty. All 
the late or rahi grains, oils, and pulses were grown, but there was 
little hdjri. The rude though often efficient system of tillage was 
in all respects like that of Inddpnr and east Bhimthadi. 

Throughout the two groups of Sholdpur and Ahirvddi, the roads or 
more properly the cart-tracks were good. Within Sholdpur limits 
the Poona road had been cleared of stones. The fords of the Sina 
near Narkhed, Ldmboti, Hdndur, and Tirha, all required clearing 


1 In MTenl villages the old aarvey fractions or titt numbers of ancient 6elds or 
Jeadim ddge were remeasured and village boundary stones restored whenever the 
parties could be brought to mi;re«. Out of 2620 acres in dispute 1480were settled by 
arbitration. Bom. Oov. Sel. CL. 181. 

2 The NisAm’s villafl'es were mixed with the ShoUpur villages on the north. Three 
ShoUpiir vill^es oaUed phut or detached were isolated in the NizAm’s territory, a belt 
of which abont ten miles broad separated SbolApur from VairAg and BArsi. Mangrul 
the most distant village was eighteen miles from SholApnr. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 185. 

* Thu 1839 details are; In the SbolApur group 88,343 acres were under tillage, 
43,713 acres of arable waste, 2038 acres of grass land or kumns, 10,867 acres of 
alienated or indm laud, 367 acres disputed, and 19,852 barren ; total 165,180 acres. 
In the AhirvAdl group 39,752 acres were under tillage, 38,048 acres of arable waste, 
5388 alienated, 773 disputed, aud 7737 barren ; total 91,698. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 184. 

* The 599 acres oi garden land in AhirvAdi were all well-watered and the 
assessment as fixed by a jury or panchdffcU in 1836-36 was fair. In Mangnil alone 
there were 400 acres. As it was an ancient or kadim gasden village, the garden land 
of Mangrol was assessed at an acre rate of ISs. 6d. (Ra. 6}] though the average acre 
rate was only Ss* 6d, (Rs. 2f). Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 184, 
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and repair. Sholdpur in the centre of the group waa a considerable 
thriving town of 24,000 people. It was a ready, in fact the only, 
market for the surplus produce of the surrounding villages. In 
1838 the import duties amounted to £1354 (Rs. 13,640). Large 
quantities of Tcirdna, ginger, garlic, safflower, betel, aurangi, and 
other valuable products were brought from the neighbouring 
Nizam's villages to Shol&pur, Sholdpur was also a centre of the 
salt and botelnut trfide between the Batn4giri coast and the inland 
tracts, and for cotton, coarse cotton cloths, and robes, from the 
surrounding villages. 

Before they came into British possession the most flourishing 
period of the Sholdpur and Ahirv^m groups was said to have been 
abont the beginning of the century when they were under the 
management of Rdmchahdra ShivAji a relative of the Peshwa. At 
that time nearly the whole of the arable land was said to have 
been under tillage and all the wells in repair. From this state of 
prosperity the groups were thrown into the deepest poverty by the 
famine ot 1803-4 wnich was known as the one and a quarter after or 
year and nearly emptied the country.' From 1817 IFaali 
1227) they were superintended by AbAji Ball&l the commander or 
hilleddr of Sholdpur under the Mdnkeshvar of Tembhumi until Abdji 
was deposed for oppression a little before the affair at Ashta The 
old or mdmul measures, which as usual varied in every six or eight 
villages, were the ahera and tdka (72 to the 5 Aer),the paiada^the adhelaa, 
and the higha of the Masalm&ns; all varied with the quality of the 
soil. The full or aoati rates, including all the extra cesses levied by 
the Peshwa’s managers, must have weighed heavily on the Kunbi 
and paralysed his exeii;ious, had not tracts of the poorer lands, 
particularly under Mdnkeshvar^s management, been given on easy 
rising leases or laidva kaula and at light or ukti rates as an offset to 
the heavy regular rate. It was this that ^ave rise to the present 
(1839) clamour for leases or kaula as the existing assessment was as 
heavy as the total or kamdl without the leases. In some villages 
Captain Bellasis found only one rate for every kind of soil; in others 
there were as many as five or six rates. At Narkhed where the 
original or mamul higha waa the nominal measure, five rates were in 
force varying from eight to twelve annas the^i^/m, and leases or hauls 
ran from five to seven years. The fields varied in size from twenty 
to forty acres and the rates averaged £1 10s, to £2 10s, (Rs.lS- 
Rs. 25) the navtdk or one-eighth of a sher,* The twenty-four years 
ending 1838 included five specially bad years, three 1820-21, 
1824-25, and 1832-33 of partial famine caused by drought ; one of 
failure of crops from excess of rain, the year known as ‘kardiadl*} and 
one 1825-26 known as the rat year or undiradl when the crops were 
nearly destroyed by rats. In 1838-39 little or no rain fell. During 
the twenty-two years ending 1839 cholera bad thrice thinned the 
population. The only specially good season was 1833-34, known as 
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* Boid. Gov. Sel, CL. 185,186. . 

* In the Sholipar group the tatikha total w»e Rs, 61,360; kawdl Rb. 97,921 ; ana 
pairndeth survey, apparently Mr. Pringle’s, Bm. 89,263. In the Abu;^di group the 
tanika total wa« Rs, 66.410, kamdl Rs. 72,814, and paimdeeh Rs. 59,098. Bom. Gov, 


Sel. CL. 187. 
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the crop»yeaT or piksdl.^ The tillage and revenue details of the 
Sholdpur and Ahirvddi groups during the sixteen years ending 

1838 are :* SholApur Pargana: Tillage arid Revenue, 1822 - 18S8. 




Arba. 

X 

Rwivca: 

Taut. 


TiUk({e. 

Waste. 

Rental. 

Extra 

Revenue 

Be mis- 
Mious. 

Jtak- 

ddn' 

Dues. 

CoIleO- 

tions. 

Out- 

stand* 

ings. 

182-2-28 ... 

1828- 24 ... 

1824-26 ... 

1826-28 .. 

1826- 27 ... 

1827- 28 

18i?8-29 ... 

1829- 80 ... 

1880- 31 ... 

1881- sa .. 

1832- 83 

1833- 34 ... 

1884-86 
1836-36 ... 

1836- 87 ... 

1837- 88 ... 

Bighdt. 
02,960 
02,662 
94,864 
03,722 
02,704 
88,2U2 
88,068 
88,006 
91,243 
85,668 
88,106 
80,716 
79,76.6 
82,720 
86,804 
61,76* 

BitfKde, 

14,706 

16,867 

16,165 

16,796 

16,816 

21,861 

20.(596 

21,662 

18,414 

43,740 

45,774 

89,787 

49,756 

40,805 

48,620 

87,761 

Rs. 

46,797 

84,880 

10,966 

46,6I>5 

40,648 

26,658 

46,(513 

26,160 

34,318 

36,108 

8266 

35,197 

81,051 

W.915 

86.081 

82,548 

Rs. 

6024 

6603 

4238 

6021 

5021 

4068 

5021 

4*01 

4055 

4640 

3086 

4346 

4306 

4356 

4166 

3102 

Ra 

16,323 

37,034 

8728 

5356 

27,542 

7547 

24,198 

15,763 

86,‘644 

“734 

243 

1756 

6751 

Ra 

12,870 

11,768 

7366 

12,276 

17,130 

18,010 

18,247 

14,660 

16,209 

10,631 

7703 

20,236 

10,004 

18,673 

18,046 

16,829 

Rs. 

52,126 

40,001 

28,847 

49,06) 

61.896 
80,191 
46,942 
27,428 
86,480 

86,547 

10,096 

38,204 

84.897 
S7,.S05 
89,714 
83,110 

Ra 

594 

482 

856 

028 

2872 

1114 

3602 

3222 

8477 

4240 

.‘too 

1808 

1806 

016 

571 

2322 


Ahirvddi Pargana: Tillage and Revenue, 1822-1888. 


YBAa, 

Abxa. 

RBVBKTTil. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Rental. 

Extra 

Revenue 

Rorols 

■ions. 

nak- 

ddrr 

lines. 

Cel¬ 
ls c- 
tiona 

Out- 

Stand- 

Inga 

1822-28 ... 

1823- 24 ... 

1824- 26 .. 
18*6-26 ... 
1826-27 ... 
1897-20 ... 
1828-29 ... 
1820-30 ... 

1830- 31 ... 

1831- 32 ... 

1832- 83 ... 

1833- 84 .. 
1834 86 ... 

1836- 36 ... 
1886-37 ... 

1837- 38 ... 

Biehd*. 

60,672 

67,968 

68,006 

60,065 

68,770 

61,290 

63,649 

60,188 

60,183 

39,007 

87,250 

86,864 

86,148 

40,799 

30,332 

88,048 

BitihAe._ 

11,167 

18,881 

12,989 

12,940 

13,307 

21.112 

18,853 

22,219 

22,219 

38,741 

40,560 

40,916 

41,696 

87,042 

88,463 

,39.763 

Rs. 

86,822 

80,884 

28,891 

3.3,401 

83,727 

18,779 

31,818 

14,591 

20,465 

21,750 

6153 

28,038 

23.268 

21.257 

21,876 

20,746 

Rs. 

84*9 

.1312 

2768 

3147 

30(58 

1900 

2803 

27?S 

2196 

2670 

1318 

2638 

2252 

2843 

£IUl 

1716 

Rs. 

8277 

11,874 

2281 

8176 

20,704 

6206 

16,301 

10.826 

18,310 

1091 

2000 

1281 

8020 

Rs. 

8972 

4148 

8486 

4168 

7186 

7819 

7436 

6500 

7014 

7169 

3421 

74.18 

7468 

0771 

6808 

6188 

Rs, 

87,776 

82,809 

81,004 

40,872 

34,112 

18,098 

80,016 

14,205 

19,896 

19,684 

7381 

26,020 

21,982 

22,838 

24,824 

21,743 

Ra 

use 

ia«6 

R62 

1176 

2072 

IftSl 

4604 

3099 

2794 

4767 

121 

1386 

2562 

803 

112 

717 


During the nineteen years ending 1838-39 at SholApur the rupee 
price of jvdri fell from 85 pounds {\4i shers) in 1820-21 to 774 
pounds (31 shers) in 1838-39 and of hdjri from 524 to 674 pounds 
(21-27 shers),^ 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 185, 192. Bom. <^v. Sel. CL. 193-194. 

• This IB a large bher measaring one-ninth more than Indapur, that is aboat 24 

ponndB. The yoarly dctailn are ^ ^ 

j SAotrfpur Produce Jiupee Pncet, IBtO • 1839. 


YBAa 

Jvdri, 

Bdjri. 

1920-21 ... 

Shert. 

14 

i 

ShtTM. 

21 

1821-22 ... 

26 

22 t 

1822-28 ... 

46 

82 

1823-24 ... 

28 

20 

18i4-26 ... 

IH 

13 

182.5.26 ... 

80 

26 

1826-27 ... 

46 

42 


YBAB. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 


Shers.- 

Shers. 

1827-28 ... 

40 

84 

1818-29 ... 

62 

48 

1829-80 ... 

44 

32 

1830-81 ... 

'44 

82 

1881-32 ... 

27 

20 

1832-83 ... 

13 

11 

1883.34 ... 

88 

28 


YBAa 

Jvdri. 

Bdfri. 

1834-86 ... 

Shers. 

27i 

Shers. 

21 * 

1886-36 ... 

26{ 

20 » 

1836-37 ... 

31 

23 

1 i&37-S8 .. 

35 

81 

: 1838-39 .. 

81 

27 

Average... 

82 

26* 


In 1820-21 there was no rain, in 1824-26 there waa a partial famine, and in 1832-33 
there was a fatnine. Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 192. 
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In 1839 the pivportion of arable waste was 83 per cent in the 
Sholapar group and 48 per cent in the Ahirv^di group. Most of 
this waste laud bore marks of former tillage. Seventeen of the 
thirty Ahirvadi villages were nearly empty, all of which showed 
signs of former prosperity. Except these seventeen Ahirvddi 
villages, the villages were many degrees better than .most in 
Bhimthadi, Ind^par, or Mohol. Still they were very ruinous and 
filthy, the walls were in ruins, and the appearance of most villages 
was uncomfortable and desolate. The headmen had lost the greater 
part of their incomes. They were everywhere apathetic and 
indifferent, and in some villages no man could be found willing to 
take the post of headman. Their houses were in ruins; many were 
living in the thatched corners of old mansions or vddds. Numbers 
who formerly owned a horse a cart or a camel were reduced to the 
bare necessaries of life and forced to work in the fields as labourers. 
The village clerks wore not so badly off as the headmen. Most of 
the landholders were without the means of completing their four- 
pair team of plough cattle. Great and small were sunk in debt and 
powerless to repair wells or to spread tillage.^ 

Except in a few villages the highest dry-crop or jirdyat acre 
rates of the old survey were about 4a. (Rs. 2). One of the 
most heavily assessed villages was Ulha eight miles north of 
ShoUpur. The rate here was 4«. 1 (Rs. 2 Jj) the acre. Captain 
Bellaais remembered (1839) that before tho 1832 famine this had 
been a prosperous village, populous, and with a couple of shops. In 
1839 it was next to deserted, tho shops were removed, the trees had 
disappeared, the wall was down, ana tho place in mins. Of 4100 
arable acres 2476 were waste, and the revenue had fallen from 
£106 12s. (R 3 .IO 66 ) in 1831-82 to £61 16s. (Rs. 618) in 1838-39. 
The village headman and clerk had become involved in defalcations 
and were rained; there was an outstanding balance of £346 1 2 s, 
(Rs. 3466). Several of the people who had left Ulha were settled 
in the Nizam’s village of Taradgaon. In 1827, three years before 
Mr. Pringle’s survey, Ulha yielded a net revenue of £200 
(Rs. 2000).® That this ruin was the work of over-assossmont was 
shown by the neighbouring village of Honsal which though similar 
to Ulha was assessed at only 2s. 3d. (Rs. Ij^) the acre. Nearly the 
whole village was under the plough; 6 ut of 2049 arable acres only 
384 were waste; the revenue was improving, only £8 (Rs. 80) were 
outstanding; and during the seven years ending 1839 tho remissions 
amounted to only £10 (Rs, 100).® 

On tho basis of the rates introduced into Indiipur in Poona, 
Captain Bellasis proposed a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2 s, (Re. 1 ). 
Though this was 33 per cent higher than the Ind&pur rate, the 
immediate effect of the settlement was estimated to be a reduction 
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1 Captaiu BelUsia, AssiaUnt Survay Superiotendopt, 26th June 1839, ShoUpur and 
Ahirv4di Survey Report, Bum. Gov. Sel. CL. 187 -189. 

* The rest of these overasaessed and miaolassified 'villages all shared in the ruin 
and misery. Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 188. 

* Captain Bellaais, 2(ith June 1839, BQm. Qov. Sel. CL. 187 ■ 188, 
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of about 27i per cent.' Captain Bellasis believed that this sliffbt 
sacrifice of revenue would prove so great a relief to the landholders 
that the spread of tillage would soon make up or more than make up 
for the loss of revenue. Many well-to-do landholders would at once 
come in from the Nizd[m*a villages.* 

Settlement proposals for the Mandrup group of forty villagesj 
the rest of the Sholdpur sub-division, were made in 1839-40, and 
the settlement was introduced in 1840-41 in the entire sub-division 
including Sholdpur Ahirvddi and Mandrup. The Mandrup CTOup 
was bounded on the north by Mohol and on the east south and 
west by the Sina and Bbima rivers. Across the Sina on the 
east lay Sholdpur Ahirvddi and the Akalkot state. Across the 
Bhima on the south-west and west was a strip of land belonging 
to the Patvardban family. Beyond the Patvardhan strip the 
territory of the Sdtdra chief formed the bank of the Bhima on the 
south till its meeting with the Sina. The greatest length of 
the Mandrup group was about twenty-three miles from north-west 
to south-east and its greatest breadth about eighteen miles. It 
included forty villages of which one was a double-owned or dumdla 
village of the Nipdnikar, and two, which belonged to the Sholdpur 
sub-division, were for convenience placed under the mabalkari of 
Mandrup. The total area was 138,470 acres of which 4857 acres 
were under the dumdla village. The country was in general flat, 
particularly on the banks of the Sina. In some parts of the upper end 
of the group the ground was rocky and uneven. With this exception 
and that or a few risings near the centre the whole of the land 
was a black soil plain. Beginning at Kdmti Khurd and going down 
the Sina to Kudal, the land of thirteen villages was beautiful. 
Except little patches of grazing ground the greater part was a deep 
black mould. The land of Kdmti Budrukh, Gunjegaon, Jdmgaon, 
Vatvat, Barud, and Mdlkauta was not good, Kandalgaon, Ajitroli, 
Yelgaon, Mandrup, and Kdndni had mixed soil, some good some 
very inferior, and Vaddpur had a ridge of rocky ground. With 
these exceptions, beginning at Miri and going down the Bhima to 
Kudal, including Vinuhur and Nimbargi, the land on the Sina side 
was excellent. 

Most jof the Mandrup villages were sadly ruined. The walls in some 
places were imconnected pieces of mud, and in others the old site 
only was pointed out. Yelgaon was the only village at which any 
attempt had been made to rebuild the wall, the headman having 
induced each of the villagers to build a little. The village officers 
were apathetic and indifferent.^ 

Many villages in Mandrup had streams holding water throughout 
the year. In many cases this water was not used though ruined water- 


1 The oollectiona of 1838 were £7783 (Re. 77,8.30); the largest collection eince 
the 1830 survey waa £9040 (Re. 90,400) ; the rental estimated at the new survey 
rates on the actual tillage £06.30 (Ra. o€,300) and on the entire arable land £8739 
(Ra, 87,390). Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 189 -191. * Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 191. 

* Ensign Robertson, Asst. Surv, Supt. 1830-40. Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 198. 
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lifts were not uncommon. The survey officer feared some time must 
pass before the people would again be able to use these streams. 
Some years of low assessment would be required before the capital 
would be available. The village wells were in a bad state, and the 
want of water caused great distress to man and beast. No use for 
irrigation purposes was made of the water either of the Bhima or of 
the Sina. The great force of these rivers when in flood was a reason 
why no attempt had been made to throw a dam across them and no 
water was raised by bags because the people believed that to pollute 
the river with the touch of leather was a sin.' The two chief roads 
were to Bijdpur and to Rajapur. Streams and rivers made these 
roads difficult for carts and the soil was so heavy and black that 
the roads could not be kept in repair during the wet weather. 
Many of the fords across the Bhima and the Sina requii*ed clearing 
and improving. These villages had suffered considerably from gangs 
of robbers. The people were much impoverished and nothing 
would so much tend to improve them as a light assessment. 
The only industry was agriculture and in consequence of the high 
assessment they had been forced to live in the poorest possible way. 
In Mr, Robertson’s opinion, probably an incorrect opinion, they 
were perhaps the worst housed, worst fed, and worst clothed pe^le 
in the world. There was no trade and no manufactures.- The 
poverty and wretchedness of the cultivators were gradually under¬ 
mining the class above them and bade fair to involve ail in the 
common ruin.* 

As in theformerlysettled village groups, in Mandrup Mr. Pringle’s 
survey measurements wore tested, and villages in which moi>e than 
ten per cent of error was found were romeasured. Mr. Robertson 
found the old survey measurements upon the whole very good. 
In all cases a new classing was introduced. Mr. Robertson proposed 
rates fifteen per cent above those introduced into Ind^lpur. The 
rates of several maids or vegetable gardens had been revised a few 
years before Mr. Robertson’s settlement by a jury or panchdyat who 
bad fixed a big ha rate of 6«. (Rs. 3) equal to an acre rate of 8a. 
(Rs. 4). This rate Mr. Robertson did not change.® 

In April 1840 Lieutenant Wingate the Survey Superintendent 
submitted Captain Bellasia* proposals for the Sboldpur-Abirvddi 
survey group, and Lieutenant Robertson’s proposals for the survey 
group of Mandrup. Lieutenant Wingate observed that tbo soils, 
climate, and circumstances of the Sholdpur sub-division in all 
essential respects were the same as those of the adjoining sub¬ 
divisions of Mohol and Mddha. At the same time tne Bhol^ur 
group had the great advantage of the Sholdpur market. This 
advantage was almost certainly the reason why its tillage had been 
less subject than other neighbouring groups to extremes of 
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1 Botn. Gov. Sel. CL. 199. 

’ Eiisign Bobertaon, 1839-40, Bom. Gov. Sd. OL. 199, 203-204. 
* Bom. Gov. CL. 205 • 206. 
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depreaaion. In the seventeen years ending 1838-39 the rental had 
varied from £12,173 (Rs. 1,21,730) in 1832-33 to £17,247 
(Rs. 1,72,470) in 1822-23 and averaged £14,623 (Rs. 1,46,230). The 
details are: ^ 


Sholdpur Land Sevenue, 1829*1839. 


Tbao. 

Si'ttle. 

mobt. 

RemtB- 

slouo. 

Ont- 

stendings 

CoUooUoiU. 

Produce Prices, 
Shtr$ the Rupee. 

JvAri. 





Bs. 

Ra 

Ba. 

Rs. 



1S22-2S 



1,72,473 

22,4-66 

8631 

1,46,485 

46 

32 

ia!23.‘2t 



1,61,626 

86,H63 

2600 

1,18,168 

28 

20 

I8a4.2& 



1,60,462 

72,660 

1406 

86,427 

16} 

13 




1,66,367 

10,M4 

8726 

1,48,887 

SO 

26 

1828-27 



1,60,876 

17,688 

8638 

1,43,680 

46 

42 

1827-28 



1,64,834 

64,784 

3744 

07,866 

40 

84 

X82H-2fl 



1 ,66,686 

17,878 

11,878 

1,86,680 

62 

48 

1820-90 



1,46,060 

88,868 

0018 

08,674 

44 

32 

1890-31 



1,63,018 

84,436 

0448 

1 ,00,180 

44 

39 

1881-32 



1,26,490 


18,877 

1,12.622 

27 

20 

1882-83 



1,31,731 

87,624 

1261 

82.666 

18 

11 

16SS-34 

. . . 


1,32,108 


4300 

1,27,808 

88 

28 

ie34-3& 



1,26,626 

2141 

6606 

1,16,979 

27} 

21 } 

183B-S8 



1,26.140 

1134 

8347 

1 ,21,668 

2 ^ 

20 } 

18S8-37 



1,37,201 

4008 

880 

1,31,400 

84 

23 

1837-38 

... 


1,32,883 

16,004 

6664 

1,11,315 

86 

81 

1888-80 



1,84,004 

11,248 

2100 

1,20,647 

81 

27 

Aver»«re 

... 

1,46,232 

26,008 

6390 

1,14,084 

83} 

27 


Though the revenue and the cultivation in 1840 were fully equal 
to the average of past years, thoro was no want of evidence that 
the Bub-division was far from prosporous, and that the state of the 
people had seriously declined under British management. This 
was the case in spite of the extensive and flourislung market of 
Sholdpur where the demand for field produce was greater than it 
bad been in the times of the late government. Lieutenant Wingate 
from what he had himself seen was satisfied that there was an utter 
absence of activity or enterprise among the husbandmen and that 
both the villages and the husbandry wore wretched. That this was 
chiefly duo to an excessive land tax. Lieutenant Wingate was 
convinced from reflection and still more from observing the happy 
results which had immediately followed a reduction in every group 
of villages hitherto settled. In a country so subject to drought as 
this part of the Deccan it would probably be impossible to do 
without yearly remissions, at least until garden tillage had greatly 
increasea and the state of the people had much improved. The 
yearly remissions and outstandings during the period before the 
survey settlement wore large, averaging twenty per cent of the 
land revenue. This in Lieutenant Wingato^s opinion showed that the 
present assessment was grievously disproportionod to the moans of 


1 ReimssioiiB And bAlances include items on account of sdyar or miscellanootin 
revenue. It would be enough if about £i00 (Rs. 1000) a year were added to the 
collections on this afcount. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 213. l^e eher was a large %her 
one-ninth larger than that of Inddpur. The 1820.21 prioes were jvdn 14 and 
hdjri 21 and in 1821.22 jvdri 25 aiid bdjri 22j; nhers the rupee. Ditto, 192. 
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the cultivators. In illuatration of the opposite effects of heavy and 
light assessment Lieuteuant Wingate cited the already mentioned 
case of the two neighbouring and similar villages of Ulha and 
Honsal in which a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s, 1 (Rs. 2^^) 
had reduced Ulha to ruin and a corresponding average rate of 2«. 
8d (Rs. IJ) had raised Honsal to prosperity. He also cited the 
case of Ind4pur which, had passed through the bad season of 1838-39 
without requiring more than four per cent of remissions. All these 
considerations led to the conclusion that the Shol^lpur rates called 
for reduction.^ Lieutenant Wingate supported Captain Bellasis* 
proposal for a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2^. (Re. 1) for the 
Sholdpur-A.hirvMi group, a rate which as already noticed was 
thirty-three per cent higher than the IndiLpnr rate. For the 
Mandrup group instead of Mr. Robertson^ proposed increase of 
fifteen per cent over the Indd,pur rate. Lieutenant Wingate 
proposed an increase of twenty per cent. These rates gave an 
average acre rate of 9d. (6 a«.) for the SholSpur group and lOJd. 
(7 <M.) for the Mandrup group where the soil was better. The total 
survey rental for the entire Sholdpur • sub-division including the 
extra cess to be imposed on watered lands, amounted to £12,700 
(Ra. 1,27,000), or £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in excess of the average 
collections of the seventeen preceding years, and £400 (Rs. 4000) 
in excess of the collections of the four preceding years. The 
garden assessment had been fixed by jury or panchdyat about 
1836, No complaints had been made against it. It was 
moderate but very unequal, the acre rates varying from 4®. 
to 13s, dll. (Rs, 2-6J). Lieutenant Wingate believed that in 
many cases the number of acres allotted to the gardens was 
underrated. On this account and to ensure greater equality of 
assessment as well as similarity of system in the newly settled 
eub-divisions, Lieutenant Wingate proposed the extension to this 
SholApur sub-division of the plan adopted in Ind^pur, Mohol, and 
M4dha. The plan originally proposed for Mohol-Md,dha differed in 
a alight degree from that carried into effect in IndSpur, but as the 
modifications had not met with the approval of Government the 
Indapur system was adhered to. Every garden, whether previously 
taxed or not, was assessed at one uniform acre rate of 4s. (Rs, 2). 
The number of acres was adjusted to meet the difference in the 
supply of water and other circumstances affecting the value of the 
land for the purposes of irrigation. This settlement proved 
generally acceptable to the holders of gardens, and though the 
aggregate amount of the extra tax imposed was considerably over 
£800 (Rs. 8000) in the Mobol-M&dha group, very few complaints 
were received. Lieutenant Wingate recommended that this plan 
should be adopted in the Sholapur subdivision. Lieuteuant Wingate^a 
proposals were sanctioned by Government in August 1840 and the 
settlement was introduced in 1840-41.® 
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* Lleatenant Wingate, Siirv. Snpt. 29tli April 1840. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 210.211, 
® Govermueut Letter 2587 of 8th August Bom. Gov. Sol, CL. 220. 
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In 1840-41 the surrey settlement was introduced into Birsi. 
B4rsi lav to the north of Sholdpur separated from it by a narrow 
belt of the Niz4m*s country. It was the level tract between the 
Bdldghdt range of hills to the oast and the Sina river to the west. 
The tract was of no great width and had a gentle south-west slope 
from the hills to the river. None of the streams which crossed it 
were of any considerable size. The Bhogdvati which had a course 
of forty miles from its source in the Bdldgh^it till it met the Sina at 
the village of Narkhed, was the most considerable. A few smaller 
streams in favourable seasons held running water daring the 
greater part of the year and in some few villages their water was 
used for the land.^ Still Bdrsi was on the whole better supplied 
with running streams than ^ny other sub-division north of the 
Bhima. Bdrsi was believed to have a better climate than the rest 
of Sholapur owing to the nearness of the Bd,Mghdt hills, which 
rose three to five hundred feet above the B^rsi plain. As regards 
markets also B^rsi was better placed than either Mohol or Midha 
though it was not so well placed as Sholipur, Almost the whole 
of its surplus produce was in the first instance disposed of at its 
own marts of Birsi and Vairig. Both were considered prosperous 
towns for the Deccan, though of late years eclipsed by the flourishing 
mart of Sholipur.* 

In 1818, when it came under British management, the Birsi 
sub-division was more flourishing than any other sub-division in 
ShoUpur.® In 1840 lieutenant Wingate held that under British 
management it had seriously deteriorated. The reason of this was 
that in spite of the fall of prices the attempt had been made to 
realize the same revenue as when prices were high. In 1818-19 
nearly the whole arable land was under tillage, and for tho first two 
years (1818-1820) every rupee of the assessment was collected. 
This extent of exaction proved excessive and was followed in tho 
third' year (1820-21) by a marked diminution of the cultivation. 
Still as prices continued good until 1821-22 the collections were 
made with punctuality. About this period prices began to fall 
rapidly. Still for several years the remissions granted were liberal 
and tillage continued to spread until it reached its greatest height 
in 1826-27; the collections rose to an unprecedented amount and 
were enormous, whether compared with those of preceding or of 
following years. This apparently flourishing state of things was, 
in Lieutenant Wingate's opinion, deceptive and disastrous in its 
consequencea He thought that in 1840 the sub-division was still 


> lieutenant Wingate (16th September 1840) thought that the stream water supply 
might be better husbanded tlum at present in certain localities but the supply of 
water was too small to make any considerable extension in tillage possible, mm. 
Gov. 8el. Cl.. 330, 342. 

’Vairdg was twenty-eight miles north of Sholilpur and bad (1840) 1663 houses and 
6831 people, l^rsi was twelve miles north of Vairig and bad (1840) 1787 houses 
and 9732 people. Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 331. 

‘ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 333. At this (1840) time the district consisted of ^h^l^ur, 
Bilrsi. Mohol, Midha, Karmila, Indi, Uippargi, and MuddehihiL Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Bee. 1243 of 1841, 32, 
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Buffering from the over-exactions of 1826-27. A considerablo 
decrease of cultivation and revenue immediately took place, and, with 
few and inconsiderable exceptions, the decline continued till 1835-36, 
when the revenue and the tillage were little more than one-half what 
they had been nine years hoforo. About 1830 Mr. Pringle’s 
settlement was introduced into Bdrsi. During the ten years it 
remained in force the fluctuations of cultivation and revenue, 
excepting in the famine year of 1832-33, were comparatively small. 
Their average amount was lower than that of the preceding years of 
British management. From this Lieutenant Wingate inferred that 
Mr. Pringle’s system was better than that which it supplanted, but 
was too burdensome to allow the sub-division to advance. During 
the ten years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement the rate of assessment on 
the land in cultivation averaged more than 2s. (Re, 1) the acre, while 
in the preceding years the average acre rate was less than 2s. (Re. 1), 
and this was more especially remarkable in the first two years 
(1818 -1820) when, with reference to the quantity of land in 
cultivation, the assessment was actually lower than it had ever 
since been. That is when the sub-division came into British 
possession and produce prices were high, the cultivators paid 
a lower acre rate than about 1840 when the value of produce 
had fallen about fifty per cent. From a mere comparison of the 
difference of assessment in money, no just conception of the actual 
weight of the land tax at the two different periods could be formed. 
The correct way to ascertain the weight of the land tax was to 
estimate the assessment on cultivated land in produce. Under Mr. 
Pringle’s settlement the assessment on cultivated land, estimated 
in produce, was at least double what it had been when the subdivision 
came into British possession. More need*not be said to account for 
the sub-division at one period having been flourishing with nearly 
the whole arable land under cultivation, and at the other depressed 
with one-half of its arable land waste. The increase of cultivation 
in 1839-40 was owing to extensive grants of waste land at short or 
vkii ratea.i The returns showed that during the twenty-two years 
ending 1839-40 the collections had varied from £20,037 (Bs. 2,00,370) 
in 1826-27 to £3988 (Rs. 39,880) in 1832-33. The details are: 

Bdrai Revenue, 1818-1840, 
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VliB. 

Rent Settlement. 

Collec¬ 
tion B. 

Yue. 

Rent Settlement. 

Oolleo- 

tiOttB. 

Land. 

Sdyar- 

Total 

Land. 

c 

1 

Total. 

1818-19 ... 

R0. 

Ra. 

Be. 

Kb. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

Re. 

1,87,741 

9492 

1,97,233 

1,97,238 

1829-80 ... 

1,60,724 

8779 

1,69,503 

85,016 

1819-20 ... 

1,87,461 

9364 

1,96,815 

1,96,816 

1 1830 31 ... 

1,48,706 

9848 

1,63,058 

1,82,621 

1890-^ ... 

1,72,188 

6765 

1,80,953 

1,64,349 

1881-82 ... 

1,14;699 

8502 

1,23,201 

1,18,177 

1821-22 ... 

1,73,618 

10,480 

l,83,fl«6 

1,83,966 

1882-88 ... 

1,1.3,945 

7998 

1,21,988 

89,376 

1823-28 ... 

1.65,770 

11,013 

1,76,782 

1,42,138 

1838-84 ... 

1,28,760 

9204 

i;87,954 

1,83,986 

1828 24 ... 

1,68.799 

10,088 

1,68,837 

1,17,186 

1834-86 — 

1,28,188 

10,014 

1,88,197 

1,34,949 

1824-2« ... 

1,6.5,633 

10,459 

1,76,091 

1,84,658 

1835.86 ... 

1,16,927 

9714 

1,26,641 

1,17,969 

1825-26 ... 

1,86,108 

10,950 

1,96,053 

1,71,415 

1836-87 ... 

1,37,588 

9607 

1,87,190 

1,32,267 

1826-27 ... 

2,08,666 

11,066 

2,14,732 

2,00,868 

1837-88 ... 

1,23,857 

8678 

1,80;986 

1,22,206 

1827 38 ... 

1,96,646 

10,328 

2,06,878 

1,64,612 

1838.39 ... 

1,22,782 

7989 

1,80,771 

1,14,392 

1828-29... 

1,61,840 

9490 

1,71,886 

1,09,676 

1889-40 ... 

1,87,611 

8787 

1,46,878 

1,13,269 


I Lieut. Wingate, Surv. Supt. 16th Sept. 1840. Bom, Gov, Sel, CL. 834.885. 
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The survey diagram showed that twenty-two years before, when 
produce prices were about double what they were in 1840, Barsi 
was flourishing, the cultivated land paying an average'acre rate of 
(13i as .); under Mr. Pringle’s settlement it was much less 
prosperous, and in spite of the, great fall in prices the average acre 
rate on the cultivated land was more than 2$. (Re. 1). From this Lieu¬ 
tenant Wingate argued that to ensure the restoration of the sub¬ 
division to its former prosperous condition, andto compeifsate for the 
great depreciation in the value of produce, the assessment ought to be 
fixed not only lower than Mr. Pringle’s, but even much lower than 
that existing at the time of the British acquisition. The deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of produce was probably not less than fifty per cent. 
On the other hand the landholder had formerly been subjected to 
several indirect ceases from which he was now relieved, while the 
security of his tenure was enhanced. For these reasons Lt.Wingate 
thought that an average rate of assessment higher than one-hali of 
that which obtained at the time of acquisition might be imposed with 
safety. He also thought, from other considerations such as climate 
and position, that B4,rsi could well bear rates of assessment equal to 
those of ShoMpur that is thirty-three per cent higher than those 
introduced into Inddpur. Calculations based on the assessment of 
several villages showed that at these^jates the average acre charge 
would be (7^ cw.) on the whole arable land, 245,000 acres, 

giving a highest dry-crop assessment of £11,600 (Rs. 1,16,000), or, 
including the extra tax on watered land, a total rental of £12,000 
(Ra. 1,20,000). This new rental was £600 (Rs. 5000) or four per 
cent less than the average ooUeotions £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) on 
account of land revenue during the twenty-two years ending in 
1840 ) £500 (Rs. 5000) or. 4'35 per cent more than the collections 
of the eighteen years ending in 1840; and £1500 (Rs. 15,000) or 
14‘28 per cent more than the collections of the twelve years ending 
in 1840. The immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction 
from £10,600 (Rs. 1,06,000) in 1839-40 to £8400 (Rs. 84,000) or 
20’75 per ceut.^ 

The existing garden settlement in Barsi was, as in the Sholilpnr 
subdivision, a temporary arrangenieut. Lieutenant Wingate proposed 
to fix the extra wator-ocss on the Bfirsi garden lands in the way 
that had been adopted in Mohol, Mndba, and ShoMpur. In no sub¬ 
division of the district, as it ivas cotistituted in 1840, was the quantity 
of irrigated land at ail coaaidefab'o or one-fourth what it might 
easily be. It v/as of the utmost importance to fix a rate of assess¬ 
ment so jnc*dcrate .is to offer every encouragement to the extension 
of irrigatiiiii. The extra rate was intentionally low. At the same 
time in the subdivision into which it had been introduced, it had 
boon follov/ed by .so considerable an increase of irrigation that this 
low rate had on tlio whole increased the revenue from garden land. 
The irrigated land of Eiirsi a,s of the rest of the collectorate was 
almost wholly vvoil-wafceied. The channel-watered land was small 


1 Boui. Gov, Ssi. CL. 33ti, 
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in area and smaller in value. It depended on streamg whose supply 
wag sufficient or insufficient according to the abundance or the 
scarcity of the rainfall. In some seasons two garden crops were 
raised, in others only one, and occasionally water was so scarce 
that nothing could be grown. Under these conditions systematic 
garden husbandry was impossible, and the lands commanded by 
watcr'cbanncla had almost no special value. Lieutenant Wingate 
had hitherto placed a small extra assessment on chaunel-commanded 
land with reference to the particular advantages of each field, and he 
proposed to follow a like course in the case of Barsi. It was in 
reabtv of no importance what plan was followed, as the area of 
channel-watered or pdtastkal land was inconsiderable and there 
existed no probability of its ever being materially increased. The 
case of the well-watered garden land was very different. It was 
irupossib'e to attach too much importance to the extension of well 
irrigation. So great were the facilities throughout the ShoKpur 
coUeciorate of extending garden cultivation by sinking wells, that 
Lieutenant Wingate was (1840) satisfied that four times the present 
agricultural population might hy this means be supported in ease 
and plenty, and the country in great measure freed from dependence 
on its extremely scanty and uncertain rainfall. Lieutenant Wingate^s 
pro])osa!s were sanctioned by G-overnment in Kovember 1840.^ 

The survey settlement was introduced into the Ropla petty divi¬ 
sion of Karruiila in 1842-48 and into the main division of Karmala in 
1843-44, In 1840-41 the area oT the llopla petty divodoo was 125,030 
.icrcs. Of those 8446 acres were hold free of rent and 11,667 were 
unarable, leaving 104,917 acres of arable" rent-paying lead. Of ( hose 
about 74,000 acres were tilled and ahout30,000 or thiriy per cent, most 
ofwhichwaaextremely poor, were waste. As the Ropla group lay only 
ten to twenty miles east of IndApur, the conditions of tha t vvo tracts 
were cKisely alike. The nearness of the eastern hills to ^ha liuplg group 
made tholateor September-Noveinbcr rainfall morecertain and heavier 
than in [ndipur. The ’ late or rahi Ropla harvest was therefore 
always better. The kinds of produce, tho qualities of soil, and the 
mode of tillage were precisely the toarne in Ropla as in Indapur. 
Bcijri and jvdri were the two chief grains, the proportion of bdjri 
to jvdri being as one to four. So entirely did the two millets form 
the staple crop that the lands left for the other grains seldom yield¬ 
ed more than was wanted for home use. In Ropla as in IndApur 
the soil was black and heavy along the rivers and brown and lighter 
near the central watershed. The heavy ten-bullock plough was 
common to both and the times of sowing and reaping were the same. 
In markets the difference was slight. Ropla had no market of any 
note. The price returns for Karmdla twelve miles north-west of 
Ropla and for Indttpur showed that the Karmila prices, apparently 
for Indian millet, were only abopt five per cent higher than the 
Indapur prices.® 
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^ Llentenuit Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 16tb September 1840, add Govem- 
ntenb Letter 3427 of 7th November 1840. Bom. dov, SeL CL. 329-342. 
a Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 428,436-437, 444. 

H/761-22 
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The Bopla villages had passed from the NizAm to the British in 
1821. In 1842 the people still looked back with horror on their 
state under the Nizdm. All^was uncertain and oppressive. Thoir 
fields were given them at low rates, but if the crop promised well 
the rent was doubled or trebled. If the enhanced rates were not 
paid the crop was seized and the husbandmen thrown into confine¬ 
ment and punished. The people were wretched and much of the 
land was waste. In 1842 their condition was markedly better than 
the condition of the people of the neighbouring Nizdm’s villages, 
which were mostly deserted and overgrown with brushwood, the 
few people being extremely wretched ^d poverty-stricken. In the 
Ropla villages most of the arable land was under tillage. The people 
though not well-to-do, were comparatively well off and were secure. 
They were not well-to-do because the assessment was too heavy. 
Liberal remissions had been granted, but the system of remissions 
had disadvantages. The crops had to be left uncut till their con¬ 
dition was examined. The examining clerk made the remissions 
small for fear he should bo thought corrupt, and the testing oflSoer 
made them smaller on the belief that the clerk was likely to be too 
lenient. The people were far from well-to-do. They lived on 
grain borrowed from time to time from the village V^ni to whom, 
with few exceptions, they were mnch in debt. They paid their 
rents with money borrowed from those Vanis at very high interest, 
and in return gave them all the produce of their fields at prices 
which, as the Vdnis always combined together, were far below the 
market rates. Though, in tho hands of moneylenders, the people 
did not feel the pressure of poverty. Any of them who remained 
staunch to one V4ni always had his wants moderately supplied.^ 
The returns show that in the Ropla villages during the nineteen 
years ending 1841 tho tillage area varied from 41,655 acres in 1834- 
35 to 74,896 in 1840-41 and averaged. 52,849 acres. The returns 
show that the group passed through three periods, five years of 
prosperity ending in 1826-27 with an average tillage area of 60,435 
acres; nine years of depression ending in 1835-36 with an average 
tillage area of 44,533 acres j and five years of steady recovery, the 
tillage area rising from 46,884 acres in 1836-37 to 74,896 acres in 
1840-41. During the first of these three periods (1822-1827) the 
collections varied from £1629 (Rs. 16,290) in 1824-25 to £4477 
(Rs. 44,770) in 1826-27 and averaged £3347 (Rs, 38,470); during 
the second period (1827-1836) the collections varied from £1064 
(Rs. 10,640) in 1829-30 to £3647 (Rs. 36,470) in 1833-34 and averag¬ 
ed £2274 (Rs. 22,740 ); during the five years ending 1840-41 the 
collections varied from £2764 (Rs. 27,640) in 1838-39 to £3678 
(Rs. 35,780) in 1836-37 and averaged £3159 (Rs. 31,590). The 
last four years 1837-1841, in consequence of very liberal remissions, 
combined an increase in tillage and a lowering of the demand. Tho 
detcdls are^: 


’ Mr. W. 8. Price, A*et. Supt,26th July 1842, Bom. Gov. SeLCL. 432-433. 
* Bom Gov. Sol. &L. 442, 
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Hopla Tillage aitd Revenite, 18$i-IBil. 


Yiak. 

TlUbias. 

OOLLBCTIOHS. 

TlUag«. 

Asnesg- 

ment. 

Claims. 

Total. 

Bemis. 

slons. 

Drj. 

Crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

ismft ... 

1823.24 ... 

1824.25 ... 

1835- 20 ... 

18i0-27 ... 

1827- 28 ... 

1828- 29 ... 

1839-30 ... 

iaTO-31 ... 
1831-82 ... 

1882- 83 ... 

1883- 34 ..: 

ia34-SS ... 

1836- 36 ... 

1836-87 ... 
1887-88 ... 

1838- 39 .. 

1839- 40 ... 

1840- 41 ... 

Acres. 

S8,O06 

64,887 

61,009 

63,463 

e;J,719 

60,340 

♦2,327 

47,220 

.89,513 

46,467 

48,127 

47,769 

41,666 

48,891 

46,884 

61,830 

61,717 

66,8il6 

74,896 

B8. 

41,418 

37,187 

40,604 

48,682 

46,081 

40,883 

86,642 

87,619 

32,688 

88,429 

87,807 

44,840 

86,881 

34.091 

43,127 

42,762 

46,190 

63,589 

68,483 

Bs. 

1279 
8082 
7660 
8674 
2766 
2336 
1422 

1477 
1462 
1790 
6041 
2633 

1280 
1864 
1749 

1478 
2276 
8087 
8268 

BS. 

♦2,697 

40,219 

48,064 

47,106 

48,837 

♦3,219 

38,064 

88,996 

34,0.'>0 

40,219 

42,348 

46,073 

88,161 

86,965 

44,878 

44,2:!0 

♦8.466 

66,676 

66,786 

Re. 

661S 

6454 

31,768 

12,665 

4070 

24,329 

12,787 

28,869 

11,485 

11,780 

80,690 

10,409 

12,0.58 

U.4S9 

9008 

12,288 

20,827 

28,647 

83,261 

RS. 

36,798 

32,936 

14,831 

32,487 

42,862 

17,171 

23,644 

8956 

20.876 
26.944 
10,134 
34,778 
34,460 
22,680 
83,080 
80,100 
25,796 

26.876 
30,736 

Rs. 
1286 
1829 
1966 
1964 - 
1906 
1719 
1638 
1681 
1889 
1646 
1624 
1696 
1648 
178« 
1798 

1843 

1844 
1764 
1739 

Rs. 

37,084 

84.766 
16,286 
34,461 

44.767 
18,890 
96.277 
10,637 
29,666 
28,489 

11.768 
36,474 
26,103 
24,466 
36,778 
31,942 
27,889 
28,120 
32,478 
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During the twenty years ending 1840-41 there had been two 
years of famine prices 1824-25 and 1832-33, in both of which at 
Ropla jvdri sold at about 40 pounds (20 ahers) the rupee. There 
was one year, 1822-23, of surprising cheapness jvdri selling, if the 
returns are correct, at about 266 pounds (128 ahers) the rupee. 
During the remaining seventeen years the rupee price of jvdri 
varied from about 84 pounds (42 shera) in 1825-26 to about 160 
pounds (80 shera) in 1828-29, 1830-31, 1834-35, and 1837-38, and 
averaged about 12^ pounds (6i shera). During the five years 
ending 1840-41 the rupee price of jfvdn had varied from about 
160 pounds (80 ahers) in. 1837-38 to about 104 pounds (62 shera) in 
1839-40 and averaged about 130 pounds (66 ahers). There seemed 
to be no sign of any general rise in prices. The details are : 


Ropla JMri Prices : Shers the Rupee, 


YrIb. 

Ropla. 

Kar- 

mtia. 

B&rsi. 

M&dha 

Ind&- 

pur. 

Ykae. 

Ropla. 

K&r- 

jsAla. 

1 

A 

Hidtaa 

IndA- 

par. 

1821-22 

64 

48 


62 

89 

1831-S2 ... 

64 

40 

32 

44 

60 

1822-23 ... 

128 

64 

48 

80 

82 

1882-88 ... 

30 

19 

17 

18 

23 

1823-24 ... 

44 

32 

44 

40 

87 

1833-34 ... 

48 

24 

40 

43 

46 

1824-26 ... 

20 

16 

16 

16t 

13 

1834-85 ... 

80 

89 

44 

66 

48 

182-5-28 .. 

4i 

82 

82 

87 

44 

183.S-36 ... 

67 

88 

28 

40 

88 

1826-27 ... 

56 

48 

66 

64 

6i 

I8;i6-8r ... 

68 

44 

30 

66 

66 

18J7-23 ... 

68 

33 

49 

48 

82 

1637-38 ... 

80 

48 

67 

60 

72 

1828-29 ... 

80 

61 

66 

68 

80 

1838-33 ... 

67 

42 

41 

46 

68 

1890-30 ... 

48 

82 

44 

44 

46 

1939-40 ... 

59 

46 

44 

48 

68 

1830-31 

80 

SO 

42 

48 

40 

1840-41 ... 

67 

62 

62 

63 

68 


Lieutenant Nash the Survey Superintendent agreed with Mr. Price 
that the Ropla villages contrasted well with the neighbouring 
Niz^.in’s villages. At the same time the assessment was too high. 
The older assessment on which it was based, in Lieut. Nash's opinion. 


> Bom, Gov. Sol, CL, 443, 
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had been a nominal rather than an actual rental. How impossible 
it was to collect was shown by the fact that in the Karmala 
sub-division during the twenty years ending 1842, of an assessment 
of £290,000 (R3.29,00,000). £130,000(118. 13,00,000) or a’hont 45 
per cent had to be remitted. Tn the last year (1841-42) of £! 7,900 
(Ra. 1,79,000) £9100 (Rs. 91,000) or more than one-half of tlie 
demand had to be foregone. Though in the end the people might 
not be actually overassessed, a system (d large rerais.sions opened a 
wide door for fraud. So long as the district was kept prosperous 
only by tho yearly grant of (mormons remissions, Oovernmont-must 
be the loeor in all cases whore bribes were successfully given to 
obtain special remissions. On the other hand landholders who did 
not bribe had their fields rated too highly, that the total amount of 
remissions might not be so high a.s to attract notice by tho favour 
shown to those who paid for favour. 

As the existing fi(‘lds appeared in most cases to be at variance 
wdth Mr. Pringlc’.s records all tho land was remeasured. As iu 
Inddpur, the soil was divided into nine classes of different qualities. 
Mr. Price and Lieutenant Na:-li proposed for the Ropla group tho 
same dry-crop rates as bad been introduced into M^ha which lay 
immediately to the south, that is an increase of five per cent over 
Inddpur rates. For the garden land which yielded no very valuable 
crops, Mr. Pri<3e proposed acre rates of 4s,, 3s., and 2s. (Re. 2, 
Rs. and Re. 1) and Lieutenant Nash recommended that the one 
Inddpur rate of 4/?. (Rs. 2j tho aero should bo adopted. At tho 
proposed dry-crop rates tho assessment of 104,917 acres of arable 
land in the whole Ropla group amounted to £3733 (Rs. 37,330) 
that is an average aero rate of {5s as,). This was 3^(Z. (2f as.) 
less than the past average acre payment, and Id. (f a.) less than 
the Inddpur average, because the quaritity of .superior soils was 
greater in Inddpur than in Ropla. Compared with £3074 (Rs. 30,740) 
the sum collected for dry-crop land iu 1840-41, tlie assessment on 
the same area at the new rates showed a reduction of £421 
(Rs, 4210) or 13'7 per c(^at. Tho total survey rental exceeded tho 
average amount of the dry-crop collections of the previous nineteen 
years by £1128 (Rs. 11,280) that is an increase of 43 per cent.* 
Government sanctioned the rates proposed by Lieutenant Nash, in 
October 1842.^ 

As has been noticed tbe survey sottlomont was introduced into 
the main Karmdla group in 1843-44. This group was bounded on 
the north-west by Karjat in Ahraadnagar, on the east by the river 
Sina and the Niziim's territorio.s, on tho south by the Ropla group, 
and on the south-west by tho river Bhima and Inddpur. It 
comprised 196,204 acres of which 9G80 were held free, 31,854 wore 


^ Lieutenant Nash, Survey Superintondout, 19th September 1842. Bom, Gov. Sel. 
CL. 424-425. These remarks apply to the Karmdla sub-division generally, 

^ During tbe iiinotoon years ending 1840-41 the total Bur\'ey rental £.873.^ 
fEs, 37,.330) was exceeded only by the dn> crop collections of 1826-27 which amounted 
to £4286 (Rs 42,860). Mr. Price, 1842, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 438. 

* Government Letter 3134 of 31st October 1842, Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 449-450. 
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uuarablej and 154,670 were arable. Tbo highway of traffic between 
Poona and the Haidarabad districts to the east of the Bdlaghdt 
hills passed through this group, as did the highways from 
Ahmadnagar to ShoMpur and Pandharpur. Though there were no 
hills, Tunch of the surface was rough and rocky. The Karmdla 
group included the whole of the ydngi and parts of the old 
Shrigonda and Kadevalit sub-divisions. Of these groups, until 
they passed to the British in 1818, the villages of Vdngi had for 
sixteen years been held by Saddshiv Pant Mdnkeshvar. The 
Shrigonda and Kaderalit groups did not pass to the British till 
1821. Except one year during which they had lapsed to the NiKam, 
these groups had for upwards of 120 years formed part of the estate 
of the Nimbalkar family. As landlords Mdnkeshvar and 
Nimbalkar had greatly differed. Mdnkeshvar's demands were 
moderate and varied with the season. Nimbalkar, who was always 
pressed for funds to keep his troops, rackrented his people. In 
spite of the difference in management, when they came under the 
British, the condition of the two groups was almost equally wretched, 
as Mdukoshvar’s efforts to improve his villages had been thwarted 
by the ravages of the Pondhsirls. Mr. Price was satisfied that tbo 
people ha<l greatly improved under British management. One great 
difference betw-een the state of the country under the Marath^s and 
under the British was that under the Mardth;i.s there was a largo 
body of non-productive consumers. Their demand served to keep 
up the price of grain, and the crops found a ready market. Under 
the English, when almost all were producers, prices had fallen and 
crops wore difficult to sell. This, by forcing Government to grant 
large remissions, caused them a serious loss of revenue. At the 
same time it was accompanied by one great advantage. In former 
times little grain was stored and in the famines of 1792-93 and 
1803-4 the people died in masses. In 1842 there was enough grain 
in store to carry the people through a year of complete failure of 
crops. It was true that the stores of grain, were in the V^nia’ 
hands, and that the landholders lived by a ruinous syjjtora of 
borrowing. It was usual to lay the blame of the impoverislied state 
of the people on tho heavy assessment. This explanation, Mr. 
Price was .sati.sfied, was only partly correct. In the Karmdla group 
the nominal assessment had not formed the basis of a single rent 
settlement. In the early years of British management low rate 
leases had been granted, and afterwards out.standings wore allowed 
to stay over or be tahkiib, or lands were given at short or ttkti rates. 
During the twenty years ending 1842 not ono-half of the nominal 
assessment had been levied,^ Applying the settlement rates which 
had been sanctioned for Ropla to tho Kamilla villages, and 
deducting on account of waste land, Mr. Price found that they would 
yield about tho same fi.mouut of revenue as what had actually been 
received by Govornmeut. He thought that the reason why tho 
people had prospered so little under so moderate a demand was the 
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• Tin^ Batidfactory state of KatmAIa, compared with other- parts of Sholdpur, is 
partly duo to the fact that it had belouyod to Ahmadiiagar and not to Poona. 
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corruption of the village officers. In spite of the increased 
independence of the people and the elaborate checks on fraud which 
had been introduced under British management, in 1842-43 Mr. 
Price knew that the villages had paid the village officers large sums 
to have their crepa under-estimated. In former years the village 
officers never told the people what remissions had been granted, but 
continued to screw as much out of them as they could.^ As in Ropla, 
the Karm&la returns for the twenty year.s ending 1841-42 show three 
periods, the five years ending 1826-27 a time of prosperity, with a til¬ 
lage acreage varying from 117,667 in 1825-26 to 133,934 in 1823-24 
and averaging 127,966 ; the ten years ending 1836-37 a time of 
depression,the tillage varying from 83,270acrea in 1835-36 tol 10,848 
in 1829-30 and averaging 94,174; and the five years ending 1841-42 
a time of recovery, with tillage varying from 100,444 acres in 1837-38 
to 143,796 in 1841-42 and averaging 128,741. The collections for 
the third period varied from £3262 (Rs. 32,620) in 1839-40 to £5728 
(Rs. 57,280) in 1841-42 and averaged £4286 (Rs. 42,860). Compared 
with what would have been taken had the Ropla rates been in 
force, the greatest excess was £6424 (Rs. 64,240) in 1826-27 
instead of £4251 (Rs. 42,510). In four out of the twenty years, the 
amount taken was very much less than the amount which would 
have been duo under the Ropla rates. The average for the whole 
period was almost the same, £4116 (Rs. 41,160) of collections and 
£4078 (Rs. 40,780) due under the Ropla rates. The detail^ are 


Karmdla Tillage and Revenue, 18S2-I84S. 


Yiak. 

Dry-crop 
Tillage. 

Rkvknub to be Paid. 

Reveki.'B Unpaid. 

Amount 

paid. 

Esti¬ 
mate at 
Kopla 
Rati^. 




Total. 

Lease 
Red lie- 
t!on. 

Remls- 

Blons. 

TotoL 

Amnita- 

ment. 

Cbmm 

Head¬ 

men. 


Acre*. 

Ra. 

Kh. 

R». 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1822-28 ... 

183,786 

1,01,674 

10-28 

4112 

1,06.714 

32,673 

16,323 

48,906 

67.718 

62,581 

1823 24 ... 

113,'m 

93,342 

1502 

6008 

1.00,852 

37,160 

10,297 

37,467 

63,396 

48,304 

1S24-26 

120,320 

1,00,706 

276 

1100 

1,02,681 

29,338 

64,147 

03,486 

8696 

63,116 

1825-26 ... 

117,667 

90,363 

966 

3824 

95,143 

23.208 

13,7,42 

86,940 

68,203 

46,684 

1826-27 ... 

125,V’l 

82.139 

1043 

4172 

87,.3.'4 

15,172 

7946 

2.8,118 

64,236 

42,607 

1827-28 ... 

92,188 

67,012 

m 

2384 

69,092 

8541 

29,467 

87,99» 

81,994 

84,6.52 

1828-28 ... 

87,662 

62,307 

723 

2892 

65,922 

5220 

16,809 

20,610 

45,308 

32,217 

1929-30 ... 

110,848 

67,011 

368 

1472 

69.751 

10,980 

46,269 

66,109 

13,.5,52 

35,143 

1830 :-,l ... 

94.898 

67,789 

75r> 

80>0 

71,064 

17,182 

16,858 

33,040 

88,624 

86,080 

1831-32 ... 

100,8.6.8 

71,878 

878 

8513 

76,268 

13,531 

17,447 

80,978 

46,200 

37,200 

1832-33 ... 

101.648 

72,886 

576 

2300 

75.761 

9672 

64,758 

04,425 

11,336 

87,688 

1883 34 ... 

98,334 

71.284 

1176 

4700 

77.169 

6436 

17,276 

23,711 

63,448 

36 868 

1834-35 ... 

86,766 

63,027 

1003 

•i0r2 

68,042 

0036 

16,278 

24.313 

43,729 

82,626 

1836-36 ... 

83,270 

02,969 

400 

1060 

65,109 

12,198 

20.956 

83,154 

.32,266 

82,591 

1336-37 ... 

80,383 

64,018 

601 

2364 

66,073 

14,306 

11,488 

26,739 

41,234 

33,130 

1837-88 .. 

100,144 

70,191 


26»0 

72,691 

18,637 

14,044 

83,281 

89,410 

36,330 

1838-39 ... 

122,298 

83.646 


2500 

86,145 

26,811 

23.528 

60,339 

85,806 

43,407 

18-39-40 .. 

131,829 

86,345 


«t5.84r» 

17,468 

38.778 

f>6.228 

82,617 

44,687 

1840-41 ... 

146,.s;l8 

05,104 


YMO 

07,604 

14,772 

33,648 

48.420 

49,184 

49,232 

1841-42 ... 

143,706 

1.01,463 


2500 

1,03,063 

11,090 

35,694 

46,084 

67.279 

62,336 

ToUl..? 

2,206,272 

16,75,913 

11.968 

60,332 

16,48,233 

3,23 j3C6 

6,01.768 

8,26.124 

8,23,100 

8,15,613 

Average... 

110,263 

78,797 

603 

1 3017 

82,413 

16,168 

25,088 

41,266 

41,166 

40,776 


The soils, field, tools, tillage, times of sowing and reaping, and 
the kinds of produce were the same as in Inddpur. The o^y points 


* Mr, Price, Aeet. Sapt. 18th July 1843, Bom, Got. Sel.CL. 463-465, 

* Bom, Gov, Sel. CL, 468. 
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of difference wore that the fall of rain during the late crop or rahi 
season was more plentiful in Karm^Ua than in Indd,pur and that its 
market was better. The greater fall of late crop rain wa« common 
to KarmAla and Bopla. In the Ropla group the value of this better 
rainfall had been estimated at fire per cent. Mr, Price proposed a 
corresponding increase of five per cent for the Xarmdia group and 
a farther increase of five per cent because of Karm^la’s better 
market. At these rates the dry-crop assessment of the Government 
arable area amounted to £6531 (Rs. 65,310) that is an average acre 
rate of about lOid. (6| aa.). This compared with the average 
assessment daring the twenty years ending 1841-42 showed a 
decrease of £1710 (Rs. 17,100) or 20 per cent. Compared with the 
average collections of the same twenty years the survey rental 
showed an increase of £2416 (Rs. 24,160) or 58 per cent, and 
compared with the aVerage of the. five years ending 1841-42 an 
increase of £2245 (Rs. 22,450) or 52 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the settlement on the tillage area of 1841-42 was an 
increase from £6728 (Rs. 57,380) to £6075 (Rs. 60,750) or six per 
cent. For garden land Mr, Price proposed the Inddpur or Ropla 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) at which the total garden assessment 
amounted to £266 (Rs. 2660).^ 

In July 1843, in submitting Mr. Pricers report. Lieutenant Nash 
noticed that the cause of the cheapening of grain was not so much 
the increase of production, for tillage had spread but little. The 
cause was rather the stoppage of the flow of money which the 
Mar£th48 need to bring from the greater part of India to the 
Deccan. It was not so much that there was more, grain in the laud 
as that there was less money. While agreeing with Mr. Price that 
the hoarding of large quantities of grain was likely to some extent to 
lighten the extreme pressure of famine, Mr, Nash pointed out that so 
long as the grain was in the hands of dealers and not in the hands of 
husbandmen, the gain was comparatively slight, because the people 
were thrown out of work by the 8t(^page of field labour and had no 
funds with which to buy the grain. Mr. Nash thought that in the case 
of the Karm41a group Mr. Price was correct in holding that if the 
remission clerks had given the landholders the benefit of the 
amounts remitted, the people would not have sufiered from over- 
assessment. He fdso agreed with Mr. Price that a large proportion 
of the remissions had never reached the landholders, or that, 
if they did, they had been obliged to pay heavily for them.* 
Lieutenant Nash concurred in Mr. Price's rates both for dry-crop 
and for garden lands. Government sanctioned the proposed garden 
rate. As regards dry-crop they agreed with the Collector Mr. 
jBnart that the Ropla rates and not five per cent over the Ropla 
rates should be a^pted. This deduction of five per cent from 
the estimated dry-crop rental reduced the amount from £6075 
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I Mr. Price, Awt. Supt, ISih July 1843, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 462-467. 

* Licatemant Naab, Surr. Supt. 166 of 24tli July 1643. Bom, Gov. 6«L OL. 451 <452. 
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(Rs. 60^750) to £5772 (Rs. 57,720). The reduced total represented 
a slight increase of £44 (Ra. 440) or 0'7G percent above the dry-crop 
collections of 1841-42.^ 

In 1856-57 tho survey settlement was introduced into seventy-ono 
villages of the Pandharpur sub-division. At that time Pandharpur 
was in Satdra. A group of seventy-one villages in the south and 
south-east was settled in the beginning and tho remaining sixty-nino 
villages in the close of 1857. Tho first group included all the villages 
to tho south of and the villages immediately to the north of the .Man 
river; the second group included all the remaining villages up to the 
river Bhima tho northern and north-eastern boundary of Pandharpur. 
In the first group of seventy-one villages the climate was not 
favourable to tillage, the rainfall being both scanty and uncertain.’^ 
As regarded moisture the villages in the south of the group were 
in a slight degree worse off than those in the north and north-east. 
The reason was that in tho south villages rocky and shallow soils 
prevailed and the rain ran off instead of being absorbed and again 
given out to the atmosphere. Judging from the soil of its southern 
part, Pandharpur was an early or Mart/crop district, tho r( d and 
gray soils predominating so greatly as to reduce tho bliick and 
heavy soils to a fraction of the whole. Tho eagerness with which 
black soils were sought, showed that the climate was moro 
favourable to late or rahi tillage, and that these soils would bear a 
much heavier relative rate than they would in districts having a 
climate more favourable to the growth of early crops. Except those 
to the south s!! the surrounding districts bad a larger supply of rain, 
and the rain in the south as far as Bijdpur was almost uniform with 
that which fell in the south and south-east villages of Pandharpur. 
A really good season in Pandharpur should have heavy rain in 
June followed by light continued showers during July August and 
September, and closing with heavy falls during October and the 
beginning of November. Such a season would secure both tho 
early and the late harvest. It had not occurred within the fifteen 
years ending in 1867. During that period there were only two 
more than middling seasons, 1847-48 when there was a remarkably 
good early crop and 1851-52 when there was a specially heavy late 
crop.® Of the crops which were the same as in Bijfipur, jvari, bnjri, 
cotton, and kardai, there was more of bdjri and less of kardai in 
Pandharpur than in Bijapur, When any important purchases 
or sales had to bo made, the markets of SboMpur and Pandharpur 
were resorted to, ■ The ordinary markets available for the people 
of South Pandharpur were at Sdngola, Maogalvedha, Nazre, 
Jilvli, and Jath. Of these Silugola, Mangalvcdha, and Jatli were 
more lively than the others. Jath had also the advantage of 


> Tfoin. Gov. Letter 3302 of 12th':Octuber 1S43, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 475-477- 
® In point of rainfall ami general circumstam’jesthe south of Pandharpur was very 
similar to the north of BijApur in KalAdgi and of Athni iu Belgaum. Piindliarjmr waa 
separated from Bij.Apur and Atlmi by about four mile.s of alienated or laud, Capt. 
Vir. C. Anderson, 20 of I7th January 1857. 

* Mr. \V. S, Price, Aast. 8upt, Southeru Maritha Country, January' 1857- 
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being a cattle-market and was resorted to when the poorer class of 
cattle had to be bought or sold. The places to buy good cattle at 
were SholApur, Pandharpur, and above all Biirsi, which was the chief 
cattle-market in the whole country. ShoMpur was the greatest 
general market with a sure and profitable outlet for produce and 
special facilities for buying. The surplus supply of millets found so 
ready a sale in the west end south that it had seldom to be seut to the 
Konkan. Large quantities of kardai or sAfflower oil were taken to 
the south and west even as far as the Konkan where it found a ready 
sale and the cotton was carried to the coast for shipment to Bombay. 
The landholders had no share in the carrying trade. They sold 
the produce to the local moneylondor, who either himself exported 
it or handed it to an outside dealer who moved, about the country 
gathering grain. Enough coarse blankets and cotton doth were 
made to meet the local demand. There was no export. There 
were many mills or ghdnds for pressing the kardai oilseed, the chief 
being at Kaut^li an alienated village on the Bhima. 

Pandharpur did not pass to the British till 1848 when the Satdra 
state lapsed. The rato.s of assessment at the time of the 
survey had been long in force. The assessment was pitched at bo 
high a standard that large permanent reductions were required to 
induce husbandmen to keep their old lands or to take up new. 
These reductions were ostensibly made to equalize the assessment, 
but as they were on no systematic plan and rather with an eye 
to the influence or means of the cultivator than to the capabilities 
of the land, the pressure of the permanent as.scssment had become 
more unequal than ever. Influential village officers and land¬ 
holders secured large reductions when no reduction was wanted, 
while the poorer husbandmen were tempted by the levy of only 
nominal rates to hold lands which they had not stock enough to till 
properly, trusting, if the crop failed, that they would be allowed a 
remission even of the little revenue they had engaged to pay. By 
this means the Government treasuiy foiled to recover its dues, a 
large part of the cultivating classes was kept impoverished, and the 

{ >roductivo powers of the district wore impaired by the loss of the 
abour of the largo class of pauper hu.sbaudmon, who, tempted by 
the nominal rent, derived a bare subsistence by cultivating on 
their own account in place of living on the wages of labour. 
Notwithstanding the largo permanent reduction of assessment, 
every year Idrgo remissions wore I'equired on account of the failure 
of crops, the failures being in part duo to the deficiency of rain but 
to a greater extent to imperfect tillage.^ The returns for this 
south-east and south Pandharpur group for the ten years eiuling 
1856 show a tillage area varying from 161,866 acres in 1846-47 
to 169,563 in 1851-52 and averaging 166,400, and collections 
varying from £4650 (Rs. 46,500) in 1848-49 to £6361 (Rs. 63,610) 
in 1846-47 and averaging £5728 (Rs. 57,280). The details are : 
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' Capt. W. C. Anderson, Surv, Supt. 20 of 17th January 1857. 
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Pandharpur Pillage and Revenw, 184B-185d. 


VUB. 

Tillage. 

Hemls- 

siona. 

Beditotiona. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

1846- 47 . 

1847- 48 . 

1848- 49 . 

1840-60. 

lSSO-61 ... 
1861-62 ... ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 66 ... 
1866-66 ... 

Acres, 

161,366 

166,130 

166,945 

167,841 

169,663 

167,607 

167,846 

166,896 

Rs. 

4089 

18,776 

21,825 

8296 

14,428 

9420 

12,313 

4764 

7260 

Rs. 
60,846 
60,821 
61,506 
■ 61,863 
63,260 
63,601 
62,424 
52,178 
61,940 

Rs. 

63,609 

54,102 

46,497 

59,098 

63,317 

68,935 

66,123 

63,160 

61,081 


As a class the landholders were badly off. Very few were free 
from debt, and still fewer had the means of cultivating their fields 
properly. This was partly due to the very unfavourable climate 
and partly to the laziness of the people who in this respect were a 
marked contrast to the people to the south of the Krishna.' In 
fixing the rates to be paid by the seventy-one villages of the 
group, they were divided into five classes with highest dry-crop 
acre rates varying from Is, lO^'i. to I 5 . l^d. (X5 - 9 as.). Six 
villages on the Bhima closer than any others to the great markets 
of ShoWpur and Pandharpur were charged Is. 10Jd. (15 a«,). 
Eight villages near the first class, but somewhat less favourably 
placed as regards markets, were charged 9d. (14! ns-). Twenty- 
six villages, still worse placed than the second class, were charged 
a highest acre rate of Is. M, (12 as.). Twenty-three villages 
in the south of the sub-division and less favourably situated 
as regards markets and climate were charged Is. 3|d. (10i as.). 
And eight villages in the south-east of the sub'division, in all 
respects the worst of the whole, were charged l.s. l^d. (9 as.).* 
Water was nowhere at any great distance from the surface, and 
many villages had a considerable area of well-watered garden land. 
The average revised well-water acre rate was estimated at 3 j?, 6d. 
(Rs. If). The rate was low, but a low rate was required to en¬ 
courage well-cultivation which was so necessary in so dry a district, 
A low rate was also necessary because water was easily procured, 
and, as no special water rate was to be charged on lands watered 
from wells built after the survey, if the rate on the old wells was 
not low, they would fall out of use. The estimated effect of the 
hew rates waste raise the assessment from £6108 (Rs. 61,080) to 
£7882 (Rs. 78,820), an increase of twenty-nine per cent. The 
details are: 


1 Mr. W. 8. Price, Assistant Superintendent, Janua^ 1867. 

* The survey rates introduced in the neighbouring districts were : in the main body 
of Athni highest dry-crop acre rates of 12 as. and 14 as.; in the northern villages of 
Bij4pnr a highest dry-crop acre rate of 8 a.t. The M4dha rates agreed with the 
Pandharpur rates, though the method of classing and rating in that sub-division was 
a little diderent from that pursued in the Southern Mar4tha Country Survey. Capt. 
Anderson, 20 of 17th January 1857, 
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Foauaa. 

Survht. 

Cuss. 

VlL- 

(lAaia. 

Tillage 

Benul 

1856-66. 

TUlafre 

Rental 

1865-66. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Rental. 

High¬ 

est 

Dry. 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

I. . 

11. 

III . 

IV . 

V . 

0 

a 

26 

23 

8 

Ra. 

0732 

6&04 

23,366 

18,120 

3339 

H*. 

6266 

8472 

90,7X8 

26,067 

6304 

B4. 

74 

217 

090 

1466 

401 

Ks. 

8840 

8600 

80,703 

97,423 

6886 

As, 

16 

14 

12 

lot 

0 

Total . 

71 

61,081 

78,817 

3238 

82,066 

... 


Capbaia Anderson was of opinion that under the new rates the 
tillage area would at first be somewhat reduced. Pauper cultivators, 
no longer able to hold land on nominal rates, would take to labour 
as a means of subsistence, a change which in Captain Andorson*s 
opinion would be most advantageous both to themselves and to the 
community. The assessment on .superior land would be nearly 
everywhere reduced, and some of the better class of waste would 
be brought under tillage. It was specially easy to extend irrigation 
in Pandharpur. Water was everywhere near the surface, and it was 
thought that new wells would be sunk in all directions. The M^n 
river, a tributary of the Bhima, flowed through the group. Dams 
might be thrown across it at intervals at no great expense, and a 
sufficient head of water obtained to irrigate a large area of land and 
in great measure to secure the people from the frequent disastrous 
effects of a short rainfall, (xovornmgnt sanctioned the proposed 
survey rates in February 1857.' 

In 1857'5 8 the survey settlement was introduced into the re¬ 
maining sixty-nine villages of Pandharpur and into twenty-seven 
villages of the Ndteputa petty division of Khatdv in SAtdra,® The 
climate of such of these Pandharpur villages as lay to the east of the 
parallel of Bhdlavui was much the same as that of the villages 
settled in the previous year. West of the parallel of Bb^lavni an 
improvement in climate began and rapidly increased. The improve¬ 
ment in climate was all in favour of the early or kharif crops, which, 
owing to the nature of the soil, were widely grown particularly in the 
villages of the Kiteputa group. This better rainfall had the effect 
of enhancing the relative value of the poorer soils. Over the whole 
Pandharpur sub-division the rainfall was scanty, though the want of 
moisture was somewhat less felt in the extreme north than in the 
centre. Several villages had a few weavers of coarse cloth, the 
produce of whose looms was entirely used to meet the local demand. 
In the north of the sub-division numerous Dhangars or shepherds had 
large flocks of sheep, whose wool was made into blankets which were 
sent to the Konkan in considerable quantities. 


Chapter Ylll. 
The~Lwd. 

StmvBT. 

Pandharpur, 

1866^67. 


Pandharpur- 

Ndtepettet, 

1867-68. 


* Gov. Letter 869 of 21«t February 1867. 

* Mr, Price, 28tb Nor. 1867 t Capt. Anderson, iSS^of 19tb P«c. 1867 
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The people in the nortli were generally better off than those in 
the south, chiefly because they were nearer to large markets. la 
every village there were a few well-to-do landholderSj and in con¬ 
sequence of'frauds in shifting boundaries and in getting their lands 
entered at unduly low rates, the village headmen and clerks were 
often rich. The agriculture was very slovenly^ as exceedingly^ low 
rates had tempted many to hold more land than they had stock to 
cultivate. The whole of the survey group was well off for markets. 
The villages near the large town of Pandharpur wero specially well 
off, and several second-class markets were within and near the edge 
of this survey group, Bhalavni, Akluj, Velapur, Mhasvad, and 
Ndteputa. The large markets of Inddpur and Phaltan were not 
many miles distant. The railroad, which was being made between 
I’oona and Sholiipnr, pa.ss<'d within some twenty miles of the 
northern boundary of Pandharpur ; and, besides the made road from 
pandharpur to vSdtara which passed through the centre of this group, 
to the north was a much used cart track from Pandharpur to Poona. 
This group of sixty-nine north Pandharpur villages and twenty-seven 
Niteputa villages had therefore a decided advantage over the 
southern group which had been settled in tho previou.s year. 
During the ten years ending in 1857 in the sixty-nino Pandharpur 
villages tillage had varied from 215,803 acres in 1855-60 to 
222,954 acres in 1850-51 and averaged 219,103 acres, and collec¬ 
tions had varied from £5204 (its. 52,040) in 1849-50 to £7322 
(Rs. 73,220) in 1854-55 and averaged £0015 (Rs. 00,150). In 
twenty-six of the Nateputa villages tillage had varied from 50,490 
acres in 1849-50 to 04,087 acres in 1856-57 and averaged 59,199 
acres, and collections had varied from £1293 (Rs. 12,930) in 1849-50 
to £2481 (Ks. 24,810) in 1347-48 and averaged £1900 (Rs. 19,000). 
The details are : 

Pawlharpv'’-N'U^puta Tillnge and t'cnwc, 18Jf7 • 1857. 


Ybak. 

<:y 1’ 

.ISI'niRPCR VlLL4fll'6. 

ICNA'TFrCT.X ViLIiAOKS.l j 

Tillage.! 

^ ] siona. 

Reduc¬ 

tions. 

Collcc- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Bciaifl- 

aiona. 

Reilue- 

tiooB, 

CoIIl’C- 
ti(j iiA. 


.\on!8- 

Ra. 

llM. 

Ra. 

■ 

Acres. 

H3. 

Ra, 

Rs. 

TS47-48 . 

218.893 

S073 

87,051 

71,909 

57,o;i7 


21,001 

24,814 

184S-19. 

•219,112 

915!) 

88,107 

04.808 

50,9:2 

2.'-89 

•20,928 

18,133 

lSI0-,‘j() ... 


21 ,!X)0 

8!I,1.52 

52,037 

50*490 

0:490 

•22,500 

r2,027 

. 

S'-2,054 

7‘24.4 

00,81'i 

07 733 

50.730 

02'28 

22,0‘Jt 

1-1,055 

l8,'U-.''>3. 

2-21,102 

17,037 

&2!)I8 

rj0,7r>‘2 

01,913 

2u:;7 

•27,04 + 

18,149 

. 

221.742 

JP33 

91,098 

70,77d 

6-2,70.1 

109:1 

27,104 

21,477 

18.13-54. 

217,734 

8.509 

8!),'24S 

•M.iXX) 

02,188 

1800 

‘2:\042 

21,'.'28 

1814-lfi .. 

217.():il 

•>82 


73,'222 

02,477 

620 

S-i.Si-iK 

2;t,8;7 

18.11-00. 

215,so:! 

7121 


07,'290 

03,3-20 

408(1 

2&,8;ii 

19,017 

1810.-57 

•210,713 

4107 

'S8,E03 

71.925 

01,087 

3918 

•25,778 

21,280 

Average ... 

i 

'.'19,11:! 

j 8312 

89,10; 

00,152 

.50,109 

3034 

•24,45-1 

19,500 


The sixty-nine Pandharpur villages were an’auged iii four classes 
Hud charged highest dry-crop aero rates varying iiom 2s. Sd. to 
IkZ, (Rs. li'D* I’andharpui' and another village close to it wore 
placed in the first class and cliare:ed a rate of 2h', 3^/. (Rs. 1^). 
Twenty mine villages v/ere placed in the ,second class and charged 


1 DeUils for one village are not available. 
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a rate of 2if, (Re. 1); of fhese six villages were near Pandharpur, 
and tlie rest were in the north of the sub-division^ having a slight 
advantage as regards climate, being well placed for markets, and 
having the greatest prospect of advantage from the railway. 
Twenty’two villages to the south of the second class and less 
favourably placed formed the third class and were charged a rate 
of 1^1. lOJd (15 a,«,). In the fourth class were placed sixteen villages 
which lay to the south of the third class villages and immed iately to 
the north of the villages assessed at la. GJ. (1*2 as.) in the pre’idous 
yeo.r. These sixteen villages were charged a rate of Js. 9d. (14 as.) 
because they were similarly situated with those assessed at the same 
rate in the previous year. Of garden land there were 5000 acres. 
Little sugarcane was grown wheat and vegetables were the chief 
garden crops. The average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 9tZ. 
(Rs. 1|^), and the highest rate was proposed at 7^^. (Rs. 3^). Tho 
result of the survey settlement was an increase in tho rental on 
tillage from £7192 to £9258 (Hs. 71,920 to Rs. 92,.580) or 28 per 
cent. Tho details are : 

Pandkarpur fturivy tSdtlemf'.nt, 1857^58. 




Formbr, 

Survey. 

CliASS. 

V.L- 

LAGES. 

Tillftifo 

Renul, 

1S66-67. 

Tiljoffe 

Reritnl, 

1SS6-67. 

Waste 

Rontal. 

Total 

Ku'ital. 

Uif^hest 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Kate. 

r. 

ti. 

m. 

iv. 

2 

aa 

22 

16 

Rs. 

2580 

87,225 

21,836 

10,779 

Ra. 
1078 
• 48.000 
25,007 
10,084 

B9, 

60 

1479 

843 

1360 

Rs. 

2028 

49.488 

26,760 

18,034 

Rs. a. 

1 2 

1 0 

0 15 

0 14 

Tout .. 

90 

71,925 

02,578 

3722 

96,.100 

... 


The twenty-seven Ndteputa villages corresponded on a comparison 
of advantages with the second and third classes of this Pandliarpur 
group of sixty-nine villages.^ Tho Ndteputa villages were therefore 
divided into two classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates of 
28. (Re. 1) for nineteen villages, and lij, lO^rf. (15 as.) for eight 
villages immediately under the hills in a broken country and some¬ 
what less favourably placed for traffic than the first class. These 
twenty-seven NAteputa villages had upwards of 2000 acres 
of garden land. It was similar in character to the Pandharpur 
garden land and was therefore assessed at the same highest aero 
rate 7«. (Rs. 3J), and the average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 


1 The climate waa favourable to the early or kharif crops, which, owing to the nature 
of the soil, were very extensively grown. This group had a marked advantage in 
nearness to great markets and means of communication with them, with further 
advantages in prospect at no distant day on the opening of the rail road. The Khatdv 
enh-division was generally separated from Pandharour by tho Mahddev hills, Khatdv 
being above the ghdtn on the table land and-"Pandnarpur below. The twenty-seven 
villages of the Ndteputa group for settlement comprised that part of the Khatdv 
sub-division which was below the ghdts and naturally belonged rather to Pandharpur 
than to Khatdv, from which they wore divided by tlje highest part of the Mahddev 
range; they were situated immediately to the west of the northern port of 
Pandharpur, and had the Bome boundary to the north, the river Bhima. 
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9d. (Rs. 1^) tlie aore. The effect of the survey settlement 
was an increase in the rental on tillage from £2128 to £3124 
(Rs. 21j280 to Rs. 31,240) or 46:8 per cent. The details are : ^ 

Ndteputa Survey Settlement, 1857-58. 


Cuss. 

VlL- 

LAOEB. 

' ' 

Formed. 

SORVEY. 

Tillage 

Bental, 

1866-57. 

Tillage 

Bental, 

1856-67, 

Waste 

Bental. 

Total 

Rental. 

Highest 

Dry-orop 

Acre 

Rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Rs, 

Rs. a. 

I. 

is 

1S,7G9 

21.441 

765 

25,106 

1 0 

II. 

8 

6571 

6790 

136 

6,034 

0 16 

Total ... 

26 

21,280 

r 31,240 

B9fl 

32,130 



The proposed survey rates for the sixty'Hine Pandharpur and the 
twenty-seven Nataputa villages were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1858.^ 

The revision survey of the Madha sub-division was begun and the 
revised rates were introduced in 1869-70.“ Since the survey in 
1840 many territorial changes had taken place. The 1871 Madha 
included forty Government and two double-owned or dumdla villages 
of the old Madha group, thirty-one Government and five double- 
owned or dumdla villages of the old Mohol group, and eleven 
Government villages of the Karmala group, or a total of eighty-nine 
villages. This modem Mftdha group was of irregular shape. It 
was bounded on the north-west by the river Bbima, on the east by 
the river Sina though five villages to the east of this river were 
included in the sub-division, on the south by Sholapur, and on the 
west by Pandharpur. Its greatest length from north-west to south¬ 
east was about forty miles and it varied in breadth from twenty- 
five tfo thirty miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. According to the new survey the area amounted to 300,322 
acres of which 339,947 acres were arable, 22,565 unarable, 11,330 
meadow or gdyrdti, and 16,480 alienated.'*' The sub-diyision was a 
bare waving almost treeless plain, the tops of the low rolling downs 
often covered with stunted yellow spear grass, a sure sign of 
barren soil. The watershed passed north-west to south-east 
through the greatest length of the sub-division; its streams flowed 
east into the Sina and south into the Bhima which at no point was 
many miles distant from the south-western boundary. None of 
these streams were of any size owing to the low elevation at which 
they took their rise and the shortness of their courses. Except the 
Bhend none of them continued to flow throughout the year. The 


’ Of the twenty-seven viSages for settlement, the papers of one village were not 
received by the Survey Superintendent at the time of his report {December 1857). 
This one village was therefore entirely excluded from the statement. 

* Qov. Letter 265 of 2lst January 1858. 

® Mr. Grant, Surv. Supt. 40 of 12th Jan. 1871; Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 5-46, 107-132, 

* The 10,968 acres of irrigable land, which was almost entirely under wella, was 
only 3'22 per cent of the total arable area. Bom. Gov, Sel, CL, 118. 
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Bhend rose near Kem in KarmfUa and emptied itself into the Sina 
a little to the north of the village of Undargaon. The belt to the 
east of the Sina was nowhere of any considerable breadth, while 
M4dha did not pass far enough west to include any of the Bhima 
plain. The greatest portion of Mddha consisted of comparatively 
high land whose soil was generally shallow though it varied much 
both in depth and quality. The villages along the Sina formed the 
richest part of the M^dha subdivision and were mostly of black soil, 
of great depth, and of excellent quality. During the five years 
ending 1869 the rainfall varied from 12'.96 inches in 1865 to 29'95 
in 1867.^ A large share of the Mddha rainfall was late in the season. 
The late harvest was therefore the chief harvest representing 76 per 
cent of the whole outturn. 

In 1839 when the original survey settlement was introduced the 
group was supposed to be suffering from over-assessment. The 
rates were therefore fixed with the view of granting substantial 
relief. They caused a reduction in the revenue from £14,100 to 
£11,600 (Rs. 1,41,000 to Rs. 1,16,000) or 17 per cent.® Since the 
1840 settlement a great advance had been made in communications. 
There was not a mile of made road in 1839. Siuoe then the railway 
had been opened passing along the northern boundary of the group 
with three stations within its limits, Mohol, Md-dha, and B4rsi 
Bo'ad. The Sholapur Pandharpur and S4,tfi.ra road passed through 
the south of the sub-division and the old ShoKLpur-Poona road 
through its centre. In addition to these there was a cross road 
from B4rsi to the Bdrsi Road station which was continued to 
Tembhumi. All the villages except four or five in the rocky west 
had every faoibty for getting rid of their produce. As regards 
markets Mddha was also particularly well placed. With a few 
exceptions on the north-west corner no village was more than four 
or five miles from a market. These local markets were small 
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1 In 1865, 12 96 inchea ; 1866, 19 -68 ; 1867, 29-96 ; 1868, 14'64; and 1869, 22-01. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 118. 

3 Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 7, 61. The Survey Superintendent Mr. Grant wrote (Jan. 
1871): “ A recent article in the Indian Economiat attributes the terrible depreaaion 
which marked the agriculture of the country some thirty or forty years back, not to 
OTer-asaesament, to which the revenue officers of the day aacribed it, but to the con¬ 
traction of the currency of the country (under the exactions of foreiw rule) and to 
the continuous fall in the price of produce that resulted from it. Whatever may 
have been the real cause or the depression which is admitted to have existed then, 
the only remedy which lay in the handa of the revenue officers was to reduce the 
aasesament which under the exiating circumstances was higher than the people 
could pay. This was accordingly done, and the very low rates fixed have continued in 
force till now. A few years after the introduction of these rates the real cause of 
depression, aooording to the Economist, was removed by the influx of bullion into the 
country, consequent on the dicovery of the gold fields of California in 1847, followed 
almost immediately by thoae of Australia. ‘ The gold fields,' says the Economist, 
'set the industry of the world in motion. It was discovered in the Crimean war that 
India could grow oil-seeda as' well as Uussia, and the moment that a stream of silver 
in payment of these new exports was directed upon the thirsty land, the landholders’ 
emancipation came. We heard no more complamts of over-assessment or outstand¬ 
ing balances. ’ The correctness of this view is apparently borne out by the returns of 
cultivation and the prices of produce in this distiict for the last thirty years.” 
Mr. Grant, Suiw. Supt. 40 of 12th January 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 7-8. 
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because of the nearness of Sboldpur, B^rsi, Karkam, and 
Tembhurni, where better prices drew the bulk of the produce. 
There were ten market villages, Madha, Laul, Ashti, Narkhed, 
TJplai Budrukh, Angar, Kurdu^ Mohol, Pdtkul, and Kurul, and two, 
Karkam and Tembhurni, close beyond the border. Madha had 
formerly been the chief local market, but trade was said to have left 
it to avoid certain municipal dues.^ In 1.871 Mohol was the most 
largely attended market, and there was a very useful and yearly 
increasing market at the Barsi Road station. Tempted by the 
favourable terms at which cotton could bo bought, a small band 
of Ydnis had settled at B4rsi Road and built a large rest-house for 
their caste people who came to trade. Gooc's met with a ready 
sale, though there was no particular market day. Weaving was 
the only manufacture of any importance in this survey group. 
There were weavers in about twenty villages, the chief of which 
were Narkhed, Bdrloni, Patkul, and Bembla. Both cotton cloth 
and woollen blankets were made but the quality was inferior aud 
the demand was purely local. 

Compared with the rupee prices at Mdd hi^ during the ten 
years ending 1839, the average during the ten years ending 1860 
showed an increase from about 124 to 50 poands (62 - 25 skers) or 
about 150 per cent.* 

Actibrding to the former survey the seventy-seven villages 
brought under the revision settlement contained 269,587 acres 
of arable land which were assessed at a rental of £10,058 
(Rs, 1,00,580). In. 1839-40 the first year of the new rates tillage 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 13. 

® Daring the nineteen years ending 1839 average jvdrl rupee prices were 120 

g ounds or 60 shers of 80 tolds each at M4dha and 55 shers at Mohol; during the 
fteen years ending 1839 they were 63 akers both at Mddha and Mohol; during the 
ten years ending 1839, 62 aJiera at Mddha and 58 at Mohol ; and during the hve years 
ending 1839, 70 ahers at Mddha and 60 at Mohol. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 114. 

’ The details are : 

Mohol-MAdha Millet Rupee Pricei, 18S9-1869. 


Tkab. 

Mohol. 

Ma'dha. 

Ybab. 

Mohol. 

Ma'dha. 

B&jri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 



Share. 

Skers. 

Shen. 

Skers. 


Share, 

Shers. 

Share, 

Share. 

1839-M 


72 

78 

70 

91 

1866-67 ... 

27 

81 

28 

36 

1840.41 


78 

84 

63 

84 

1867-68 ... 

17 

27 

19 

26 

1841-43 


96 

108 

68 

102 

1868-69 ... 

24 

17 

24 

19 

1842-43 


60 

72 

63 

70 

1859-60 ... 

38 

46 

88 

45 

1843-44 


47 

64 

49 

‘66 

1860-61 ... 

86 

30 

26 

30 

1844-46 


14 

16 

17 

21 

1861-62 ... 

21 

24 

23 

26 

1845-46 


80 

47 

35 

49 

1862-68 ... 

18 

22 

19 

23 

1848-47 


24 

80 

26 

81 

1863-64 ... 

12 

16 

14 

16 

1847-48 


30 

86 

28 

86 

1864-66 ... 

14 

18 

16 

19 

1848-4l> 


86 

47 

86 

49 

1866-66 ... 

10 

24 

21 

26 

1849-60 


42 

47 

42 

49 

1866-67 ... 

19 

28 

21 

24 

3850-61 

< • • 

86 

64 

86 

66 

1867-68 ... 

21 

24 

21 

24 

1861-62 


86 

47 

42 

66 

1868-69 ... 

28 

81 

23 

26 

1862-68 


86 

42 

86 
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Bom. Groy. Sel. CL. 20, 116. 
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is sliown at 223,835 acres and collections at £8139 (Es. 81,390). 
During the first three or four years of the survey lease both tillage 
and revenue increased considerably. Then a decline set and in 
1845^46 both tillage and revenue had gone back almost to the 
point at which they stood in 1839-40. After 1845-46 cultivation 
soon went up to 250,000 acres, and, with slight fluctuations, remained 
at about that amount till 1858-59 which was the twentieth year 
of the lease. The area under tillage in 1858-59 was 251,200 acres 
and the realized revenue £9738 (Es. 97,380). At the close of 
1857-58 about 18,000 acres of arable land assessed at £580 
(Es, 5800} were still waste. In the five years ending 1863 this waste 
had been taken and during the five years ending 1869 the whole 
assessed area was held for tillage. In ISTl the waste arable area 
was 170 acres assessed at £5 (Es. 50). The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue during the ten years ending 
1849, 1859, and 1869 .-i 


Mddha, TiUagt and Revenue, 18S9-1869, 


Ykab. 

TUlage. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Rupee Price. 

Jvdri. 

BdjrL 

1839-184ft ... 
184ft-1859 .. 

1859-1869 ... 
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269.618 

242,548 

266.932 

_ 

Rs. 

92,991 

94,058 

1,01,197 

Ba 

2344 

625 

ir 

Rs. 

90,647 

98,628 

1,01,180 

Shtrt. 

69 

2 I 

Shen. 

48 

28 

22 


These figures show that for the ten years ending 1849 the collec¬ 
tions averaged £9065 (Es. 90,650), the remissions being about 2| per 
cent. During the ten years ending 1859 the remissions were about 
one-half per cent on an average yearly revenue of £9405 (Es. 94,050) ; 
and during the ten years ending 1869 the remissions amounted only to 
£2 (Rs.20) a year oat of a yearly revenue of £10,120 (Rs.1,01,200). 
For the ten years ending 1849 the average assessment on arable waste 
was £846 (Rs. 8460) and the total remissions were £234 (Rs. 2340); 
during the ten years ending 1859 the area of arable waste remained 
the same, but the improved state of the country was shown by the 
decrease in remissions from £234 (Rs. 2340) to £52 (Rs. 520) ; for 
the ten years ending 1869 the average assessment on jvaste land was 
only £75 (Rs.750) while the average remissions were £2 (Rs. 20), 
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^ Bom. GrOT, Sel, CL. 110 - 111, 115. The revision survey diagi’ara shows that during 
the survey lease (1839-1869) Tillage rose from 223,000 aeres in 1839-40 to 247,090 
acres in 1842-43, fell to 230,000 acres in the next yeai-, and in the four following 
3 'ears rose to 250,000 acres in 1847-48. Tn the next three years it fell to 2.33,000 acres 
in 1850-51, rose to 245,000 acres the following year, and again fell t.> 238,000 acres 
in 1852-53. In the next live years it varied between 2-14,000 acres in 1853-54 and 
242,000 acres in 1857-58, .After 1857-58 it continued to rise until the area reached 
270,000 acres in 1865-66. In the next three years there W'as no change, the amount 
in each year being the same as in 1865-66. Collections rose from Rs. 82,000 in 
1839-40 to Rs. 95,000 in 1842:43',<iell to Rs. 81,000 in 1845-46, and again rose to. 
Rs. 96,000 in 1847-48. In the next six years, except in 1851-52 and 1852-53 when 
they were Rs. 93,500, they fell to Bs, 90,000 in 1853-54. They rose to Rs. 96.000 
in 1854-55 and again fell to Rs, 93^000 in 1857-58 After 1857-68 there was a con¬ 
tinued rise until the amount reached Rs. 1,03,000. During these thirty, years 
the collections averaged Rs, 96,0,00. Remissions amounted to Rs. 8000 in 1839-40, 
Rs. 13,C00 in 1845-46, Rs. 2000 in 1846-47, and Rs, 4000 in 1853-54, Bom. Gov. Sel, 
CL. 8-9. 
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In 1839-40 of 1282 wells 190 were out of repair. During the 
Burvoy lease ninety-eight wells were repaired and put in working 
order and 86’! new wells were sunk, making in 1870 a total of 
2051 working wells. As in Indapur these improvements kept 
pace with the increase of capital. During the first ten years of 
the survey lease only fifty-seven wells were made, during the next 
ten years 214 were made, and in the last ten years 590. Assuming 
as in Indapur that each well cost about £40 (Rs. 400) and each old 
well was repaired at a cost of £15 to £17 10s. (Rs. 150- 175), during 
the thirty years' survey lease more than £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) 
had been spent on wells. The people had also contributed over 
£700 (Bs, 7000) towards building village oflQces or chdvdi$ and 
rest-houses or dharmshdlds} The sale price of dry-crop land, 
which in 1839 ’was almost nothing, during the settlement, as is 
shown later on, rose to twelve to fifteen years' purchase, or taking 
the assessment at about one lakh of rupees in 1870 the property in 
land represented £150,000 or fifteen lakhs of rupees.® During the 
thirty years of the survey lease population had advanced from 
64,J95 to 80,676 or 20 per cent;® farm bullocks from 24,793 to 
28,490 or 15 per cent*; carts from 435 to 1323 or 204 percent; 
and ploughs from 1758 to 2423 or 38 percent; other cattle had 
decreased from 66,345 to 50,193 or 11 per cent. 

In 1871 the dry-crop tillage was lax and careless, though not 
perhaps more careless than in the neighbouring parts of the 
Deccan. Tho land was never ploughed more than once in three 
or four years and little or no attention was paid to any rotation in 
the raising of crops. Mr, Fletcher thought this careless tillage 
was not due to a want of cattle ns tho returns showed one ox to 
eveiy 11 i acres while in NariM one of the most highly tilled parts 
of the Presidency the proportion was one ox to nine acres.® Mr. 
Grant the Survey Superintendent was of opinion that the slovenly 
tillage was due to the low assessment which since the rise in prices 
represented a very small proportion of the outturn. The result of 
the very low rates was that the people took large areas of land 
ttud worked them carelessly.® The Survey Commissioner Lieute- 


' Forty five offices or chdvdis were built at a cost of Rs, 7S69 of which Govem- 
lueut pai<l Ra. 3048 and tho p<ioplo Ra. 4821 ; aud twenty Mine rest-Jiouaes or dharm- 
Bhdids were built at a coat of Rs. <J962 of which Ra. 4275 were paid by Government 
and Rs.' 2687 hy the people. OC the total coat of Ra. 14,8.11 Government paid, 
Rb. 7323 and the people Ra 7508 Bom. Gov. .Sel. CL. 10. 

a Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 12, 112, 113. 

® Compared with 31 per cent in the adjoining Bub-division of Tuddpur this increase 
of 2a per cent in Mjidha was small. But the number of people to the square mile of 
arable area was (1866) HO in IndAparand (1860) 146 in Midha. Bom.Gov. Sel. CL. 11. 

^Considering the large expansion of tillage this increase of only 15 per cent 
in farm cattle is le.s8 than might have been expected. TJiis scarcity of cattle wiis 
doubtless in some meaBurc.the reason of the slovenly and lax cultivation noticed in 
the text. Mr, Grant, Surv. Supt. 1871, Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 11, and Lieut.-CoL 
Francis, Surv. Oomr. J87J, Bom. Gov. Bel. CL. 113. ®Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 8-9. 

® In support of hia ^iew that the extren.e lightness of the rates had favoured a 
slovenly style of tillage, Mr, Grant quoted the following sentences from McCulloch t 
‘It is difficult to say whether the over or under renting of land be most injurious. If 
a farm be too high-rented, that is if no exertion of skill or reasonable outlay on the 
part of the tenant will enable him to pay his rent and obtain a fair return for his 
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nant Colonel Francis did not agree with Mr. Grant that the 
careless tillage was due to the low rates. Colonel Francis thought 
the chief cause of the slovenly tillage was the uncertain -and 
insuflBcient rainfall. Until rain foil the ground was so hard that it 
could not be worked and when rain fell the object was not to work 
a small plot of ground elaborately but to loosen as much of the 
surface as possible before it again dried. The difficulty was in* 
creased by the small number of cattle. That the slovenliness was 
not due to laaiuessj he thought, was shown by the care with which 
the garden lands which had a certain supply of water were tilled.' 
In suitable places, as in the village of Kurul on the ShoUpur- 
S^tdra road and in the villages on the Bdrsi road, the people 
showed their williuguess to work by their zeal in developing the 
cart traffic.® 

In 1869-70 in the eighty-eight® surveyed villages of Mddha the 
proportion of the tilled area which was under the different crops 
was of the or early crops, per cent, rice IT per 

cent, tobacco 0‘5 per cent, sugarcane 0'6 per cent, matki 1'6 per 
cent, and kuUhi 0'5 per cent, total 23T per cent; and of the rabi 
or late crops jvdri o4'7 per cent, wheat IT per cent, gram 16 per 
cent, cotton 9'4 per cent, linseed 0*5 per cent, miscellaneous 8 
per cent, and fallow 1'6 per cent, total 70'9 per cent. The areas 
under the different crops were rice 3541 acres, sugarcane 1770 
acres, 185,909 acres, tobacco 1770 acres, wheat 3541 acres, 
gram 5312 acres, hdjri 63,740 acres, cotton 31,870 acres, linseed 
1771 acres, mailci 5312 acres, hdihi 1770 acres, miscellaneous crops 
28,329 acres, and fallow 5312 acres, total 339,947 acres. There 
were 88,880 people lodged in 18,243 houses ; 3319 wells, 2439 for 
wateriug, 148 for drinking, and 732 out of repair; 1375 carts; 2669 
ploughs; 6144 milch and young buffaloes; 17,492 cows; 31,787 
plough oxen ; 1826 buffaloes; 39,116 sheep; and 1727 horses,* 

There wore 7625 distinctly recorded khdtds or holdings; the 
average area of each holding was 46 acres; the average number of 
husbandmen to each holding was 1*8; the average area cultivation 
to each head of the total population was four acres and for each 
head of the agricultural population twenty-five acres ; the average 
area to each plough, 133 acres; the average assessment on eq,ch 
holding £2 14«. (Rs. 27^®^). The population was 148J to 

the square mile of the total area and 161^ to the square mile of the 
arable area ; the realizable assessment was 4s. 7Id. (Rs. 2 
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trouble, he gets dispirited. The farm is in consequence ill managed, scourging crops 
are resorted to, and ultimately it is thrown on the landlord’s hands in an impoverished 
and deteriorated condition. But the disadvantages attending the under-renting of land 
are hardly less obvious. To make farmers leave those routine practices to which they 
are very strongly attached and become really industrious and enterprising, they must 
not Only have the power of rising in the world; but their rent must be such as to 
impreaa them with a conviction that if they do not exert themselves their min will 
assuredly follow. Estates that are under-rented are, uniformly almost, farmed in. 
an inferior style compared with those that are let at their fair vune, and the tenants 
are not generally in good circumstances.’ Bom. Gov. Sel. CL, 8. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. Ill -112. * Bom. Gov. SeL CL. 9. 

• Of the eighty-eight surveyed villa^s eighty-two were Government and six two- 

oumered orduincUa, ‘Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 40, 44, 46. 
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to each head of the population, £39 2#. 2\d. (Rs. 391 a#. 1^) to the 
'square mile of the arable area, and £34 7s. ^\d. (Rs. 843 a$. 12^) to 
the square mile of the whole area. The survey kamdl or total assess¬ 
ment on waste and arable lands, 'deducting the value of alienations^ 
was £39 2a. 4d. (Rs. 391 as. 2|) to the square mile of arable area 
and £34 7s. 8|(i. (Rs. 343 as. 13|) to the square mile of the total area.^ 

In contrast to their state in 1839, in 1871 the bulk of the people 
were prosperous and independent. .The only exception was the 
holders of land whose payments were less than £1 (Rs. 10), who, 
from the Hindu rule of dividingproperty, had been left with a share 
of land which was not large enough for their support. In bad 
seasons these small holders suffered considerably.^ Since the 1839 
settlement the value of land h?id"greatly risen. In 1839 dry-crop 
land had no sale value nor could money be raised on its security. 
Mortgages were granted on garden and private or indm lands; but 
Lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent case of a 
price being given for the privilege of occupying Government dry- 
crop land. As a contrast to the above Mr. Grant notices that when 
he was in M4dha in 1870, in the village of MMha eighteen acres 
of land assessed at £1 16s. {Rs. 18) and containing two wells one 
built and one half-built, sold for £100 (Rs. 1000), and two dry-crop 
ovjirdyai numbers containing 3|^ acres assessed at 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1|) 
sold for £3 (Rs. 30) i in the village of Ddrphal four acres assessed 
at 6a. (Rs. 3) sold for £3 (Rs. 30); and in the village of Padsdli 23 
acres assessed at £1 (Rs. 10) in which a well had lately been built 
were bought hy the village Ydrxi for £35 (Rs. 850), and he refused 
to part with the field though he was offered £200 (Rs. 2000). This 
was an exceptional case. The ordinary sale value for dry crop land 
varied from twelve to fifteen years’ purchase.* 

As the waste lands had not been measured in Mr. Pringle’s 
survey, a fresh measurement was required. This showed that the 
area under tillage was 35,600 acres in excess of the area on which 
assessment was paid, representing a yearly loss to Government of 
about £2000 (Rs. 20,000). It was also found advisable to reclass 
the land. In 1839-40 the Mohol group was assessed at teu per 
cent and the Mddha group at five per cent above the Indapur 
rates. At the close of the thirty years’ lease there was no material 
difference between the Mohol and the Mddha prices.* The tract 
had been so opened by roads and by the railway that their position 
as regards markets was precisely che same. Mr. Grant therefore 
proposed a general highest dry-crop aero rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. IJ) 
for the whole group and a special rate of 25. 6d. (Rs. 1^) for fifteen 
villages within five miles of the railway stations of Mohol Madha and 


I Bom. Gov, SeL 45. a Qov. Sd. CL. 11, 112. 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. CL. 12, 112, 113. 

. * paring IK ten years ending 1849y»drt was 3J per cent cheaper in Midha than 
m Mohol; during the ten years ending 1859 six per cent cheaper ; and during the 
ten years ending 1869 the difference was little more than one naif per cent. There 
was even less difference in bdjri. During the ten years ending 1849 bdjri was 2 per 
cent dearer at Midha than in Mohol; during the ten years ending 1859 it was 8A (per 
cent Reaper; and during the ten jears ending 1869 ifwas2i percent ’ 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 14-15. 
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Barsi Road. For seventy-seven^ villages wtose tliirty years’ lease 
had expired or was soon to expire, the effect of the revised 
settlement was (January 1871) an increase of 77 per cent.® In 
spite of this large addition the average acre rate was only l-s. 2d, 
(9^ as.). No extra assessment was placed on well garden lands, 
the highest acre rate for which was the same as for first class dry- 
crop iands.^ Government sanctioned the proposed rates. They 
approved the principle of laying no extra, cess on well-watered 
lauds. They ordered that the highest dry-crop rate should bo 
imposed only on such of these lands as were formerly subjected 
to extra well-assessment and not on lands watered from wells sunk 
during the survey lease. They observed that it was of the utmost 
importance to give every encouragement to the sinking of wells 
in a tract whoso rainfall was so light and uncertain. Any applica¬ 
tions which might be mado for atlvancos for well-sinking would, 
meet with favourable consideration.* 

In 1871-72 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Sholapur. At the time of the revision the Sholflpur sub-division 
included 150 villages. Of these 112 Government and two alienated 
villages belonged to the original ShoMpur sub-division; nine were 
viljjigos o£ tlie Nipfinikar’a which had lapsed to Government since the 
former survey j fifteen Government villages and one alienated village 
had been transferred from the old Mohol sub-division j and eleven 
villages had been received from the Nizjtm. The revised settlement 
was introduced into 147 of the Government and one of the alienated 
villages. The total area of the 135 Government villages included 
in the survey diagrams was 789 square mile.s or 504,080 acres, and 
the number of inhabitants 135,710 or 172 to the square mile. At 
Sholiipur during the eighteen years ending 1870 the rainfall had 
varied from 13‘65 inches in 1855 to 35'78 inches in 1869, and 
averaged 2G'5 inches.® At tho time of the 1840 survey settlement 
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1 Of the 82 Government vill.ages five were Settled in 1856-58. Inquiry was being 
made whether their lease was to be held to have expired with the rest of the sub- 
divieion i;r to be oontiuuahle for thirty years from the date when the rates were 
introduced. Bom, Gcv. Sel CL. 1.5, 107. 

“ The details were : Rental at old or 1839 rates on cultivated land Es. 1,00,531, on 
waste Ra. 48, total Ra. 1,00,579 j at new rates on cultivated land Rs, 1,77,933, on 
waste Rs. 115, total Ra. 1,78,048. Bom. Gov, Sel, CL. 15. 

3 Mr. H. M. Grant, Siirv. Supt. 40 of 12th January 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel.CL. 6-16. 

* Gov. Res. 2757 of 9th June 1871 and 4050 of 22ud August 1871, Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CL. 125-130. 

* The details are : ShnUipiir-Poona Rait\fall, tS53-l870. 
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the people were much distressed. One of the chief changes which 
had taken place during the thirty years of the survey lease was 
the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway connecting 
Sholdpur with the eastern and western shores of the continent of 
Hindustan. As Sholdpur was the only railway station within the sub¬ 
division, it, as in 1840, continued tho chief market for local produce. 
Besides the railway, during the survey lease many roads had been 
opened. Among these the chief were to Poona, Haidarabad, 
Pandharpur, Akalkot, and Bijdpur. So great an impulse had been 
given to traffic that during the thirty years the number of earts 
had risen from 219 to 1167 or 433 per cent and during the seven 
years ending 1870-71 the tolls had yielded a revenue varying from 
£1562 (Rs. 15,620) in 1867-68 to £2145 (Rs. 21,450) in 1866-67, and 
averaging £1814 (Rs. 18,140).^ There were public ferries on the 
Sina at Lamboti, Tirha, Vadakbdl, and Vdngi; and on the Bhima at 
Gbodeshvar, Takli, and Bandarkauta. The farm of these ferries 
during the five years ending 1871 averaged £339 8 .?. (R8.3394). 
In the ShoMpur cantonment during the seven years ending 1871 
jvdri rupee prices had ranged from 28 pounds in 1864-65 to 51 in 
1868-69 and averaged 38, and hdjri from 21 to 54 pounds and 
averaged 33 pounds.^ 

During the survey lease in 135 Government villages the 
average yearly tillage increased from 345,620 acres during the ten 
years ending 1851 to355,620acres during the ten years ending 3861, 
and to 379,490 during the ten years ending 1871, Collections 
increased from an average of £14,646 (Rs, 1,46,460) in. the ton 
years ending 1851 to £15,207 (Rs. 1,52,070) in the ten years ending 
1861, and to £16,213 (Rs, 1,62,130) in the ten years ending 1871. 
The Corresponding fall in remissions was from £36 I 85 . (.Rs, 369) 
in the first period to £8 6 ^. (Rs. 83) in the second period and to 


* The details are j ShMpnr Cart-T>a,^t Toll-Farm, I80i~J57I. 
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£8 4«. (Ra.82) in the third period.* At the time of the 1840 settle¬ 
ment there were 1119 wells in working order and 463 out of 
repair* During the thirty years^ lease 213 or nearly one-fifth of the 
wells then- at work had fallen into disrepair j seventy-five of the old 
wells had been repaired and 537 new wells built of which 298 or 
nearly three-fifths had been made during the ten years ending 
1870. The result was an increase in working wells of 395 or 
35'3 per cent. In January 1872 the great Ekruk lake had been com¬ 
pleted about three miles to the north of ShoUpur. Of other public 
works during the lease sixty-two village oflBces or chdvdis and thirteen 
rest-houses or dharmahdlds had been built at a cost of £1827 
(Rs. 18,270) of which about £974 (Rs. 9740) had been paid by Govern¬ 
ment and £853 (Rs. 8530) by the people. Daring the survey lease 
in 135 Government villages, population had increased from 106,962 
to 135,710 or 26’8 per cent; bullocks from 32,807 to 41,303 or 
25'8 per cent; carta from 219 to 1167 or 433 per cent; and ploughs 
from 2137 to 4511 or 111 per cent. On the other hand cattle sheep 
and goats showed a decrease from 86,080 to 61,829 or 28 per cent.® 
During the lease the material wealth of the villages had greatly 
increased and the condition of the people much improved.® 

Though leas careless than it had been in 1840 the tillage was 
slovenly.* Except in the outlying villages of Mangrul, Arli, K^Lle- 
gaon, and Kdkramba little pains were taken with the soil; neither 
weeding nor except in Kdlegaon manuring was attended to. Near 


* Bom. Gov. Sel. Cl/. 23.5. During the firut two years of the survey lease (1841 -1843) 
in 1*20 Sholipur villages the cultivated area was about 314,000 acres and the collections 
£13,100 (Rs. 1,31,000), £227 (Rs. 2270) being remitted in 1841-42 and £28 (Rs. 280) 
in 1842-43. The average waste of these two years was 28,000 acres or about one- 
twelfth of the whole area. In the two years ending 1846 cultivation fell to 297,000 
acres, and the waste rose to 44,400 acres or to about one-eighth. During the threo 
years ending 1848 cultivation and collections rose, the average being 322,645 acres 
cultivated and £13,969 (Rs. 1,39,690) collected. Daring the three years ending 1851 
tillage fell to .313,000 acres and collections to £13,650 (Rs. 1,36,500). During the 
three years ending 1854 the average cultivation was 308,(XX) acres, the colledtions 
£13,400 (Rs. 1,34,000), and the waste 35,800 acres or about one-tenth. During the 
four years ending 1858 the cultivation rose to 315,000 acres and the collections to 
£13,890 (Its. 1,38,900). In the three years ending 1861 the average cultivation 
rose to 335,3(X) acres and the average collections to £14,510 (Rs. 1,45,100) and the 
waste fell to 9940 acres or one thirty-fifth. The average collections for the tan years 
ending 1861 were nearly four par cent in e^cccss Of the ten years ending 1881. 
During the ten years ending 1871 the average cultivation was 344,384 acres, and the 
average collections £14,889 (Rs. 1,48,890) or seven per cent in excess of those of the 
second decade and nearly eleven per cent in excess of those of the first decade, Tlia 
arable waste had shrunk to about the thousand bfa part of the whole area. In the 
fifteen villages transferred from Mohol to Shol£pur the average waste during the five 
years ending 1846 was 4932 acres or IS’S per cent, and the average collootione £1181 
(Rs. 11,810). During the five years ending 1851 the average yearly collections rose to 
£1233 (Its. 12,330) and the waste fell to 1092 acres or three per cent. During the ton 
years ending 1861 collections averaged £1284 (Rs. 12,840) and waste 13^ acres ; and 
during the ten years ending 1871 collections averaged £1324 (Rs. 13,240) and waste 
was only 'OlO per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 168-169. 

^ Looking to the great increase in ploughs and carts compared with the increase in 
bullocks, and to the decrease in cattle sheep and goats, the Survey Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Waddington (Januaiy J872), doubted the correctness of the return 
Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 162-163. » Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 22.3. 

* ‘ My own observations lead me to dissent from the opinion Messrs. Fletcher and 

Waddington have expressed. Of late years I have noticed a considerable improvement 
in the cultivation of this part«f the Deccan.’ Col, Francis, Surv. Comr. 436 of 30th 
March 1872, Bom. Got. Sel. CL..22S, ^ 
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ShoUpnr a large area of land let for grazing paid eighteen times 
the Government assessment.^ Three-fourths of the tillage was 
jvdri, hdjri came next hut with only one-tenth of the jvdH. With 
the jvdri occasional rows of saflBower which required little moisture 
were almost always grown. Coarse rice was raised in hollows where 
water lodged and the rice was occasionally followed by a crop of 
pulse. Neither Mauritius sugarcane nor the mulberry nor the 
potato was grown. About 14,0U0 acres or 3'6 per cent of the whole 
tillage was given to cotton. Surangi or Indian madder was grown 
in small quantities in dry-crop lands. The garden crops were sugar¬ 
cane, plantains, guavas, limes, earthnut, wheat, turmeric, and 
vegetables. Turmeric was chiefly grown in the outlying villages 
in rotation with sugarcane and wheat.^ The chief market was the 
town of Shol4pur with 31,000 people among whom were over 7000 
traders and craftsmen. At its weekly market £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
worth of cotton goods and blankets woven in and near Sholapur, 
£1000 (Ra. 10,000) worth of grain, and £50 (Rs. 500) or £60 
(Ra. 600) of horses and cattle were offered for sale. Weekly markets 
were also held at Ghodeshvar, Keshar Jovalga, Mandrup, Mangrul, 
M4rdi,.Muati, Vaddia, and Valsang, whoro £30 to £250 (Rs.300- 
Ra. 2500) worth of goods changed hands. Large quantities of cotton 
robes or sddis, turbans, coarse cloth or hhddi, and carpets were woven; 
and the blankets commanded good prices. ShoUpur had 6425 
cotton looms, 4250 weavers, 310 dyers; and 840 thread spinners; 
Valsang had 200 weavers and 100 dyers and Ahirv4di, Ghodeshvar, 
Hotgi, Mandrup, Mardi, and Salgad had many looms. The yearly 
value of the produce of the cotton hand-looms of the sub-division 
was estimated at £57,600 (Rs. 5,76,000), of the woollen goods at 
£3900 (Rs. 39,000), of the brass and copper vessels at £2500 
(R.S. 25,000), and of the ivon tools at £3000 (Rs. 30,000), that is a 
total of £67,000 (Rs. 6,70,000). In 1872 the people seemed well off 
and well clothed, and the villages were much better kept and better 
cleaned than those of Indd.pur and Blumthadi. Land sold readily at 
ten to seventy years’ purohase.® 

The Sholapur sub-division was remeasured and the lands reclassed. 
In twenty-four of fifty-three numbers taken at a ventuie from the 
survey records the error in the former measurement exceeded six 
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* la 1870-71 in the 147 Government villages iato which the revised survey rates 
weie introduced the perceutages of the whole urea devoted to the different crops were 
among the early cropE, M/« 7"6, cotton 3'6, rice 1*6, sugarcano 0 3, matki 0 2, and 
hii^aOl, total 13'3 ; and among the late crops, juari 74‘2, gram 2'3, linseed To, wheat 
1‘1, tobacco O'l, total 78'2; miscollaneous 5’5> and occupied waste 2. Bom, Gov. Sel. 
CL. 167, 180. * Boin, Gov, Sei. CL. 166, 
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per cent ; and in six cases it exceeded twenty per cent. The former 
classification proved suspiciously faulty, Out of eighty^one numbers 
taken at random in thirty the difliereiice of -classification exceeded 
three annas, in ton numbers the difference exceeded five annas, and 
in one instance tbo fault was more than eleven annas. In somo 
of the best placed villages the rates had been exceptionally low. In 
the lands of the flourishing city of Sholdpnr the average acre rate 
was 7d. (4§ as.) ; and the average in the rich villages of Degnon 
and Bd.la was 7id. (5 as.) and 9|d. (6/r as.). The new classing 
brought to light great inequalities in the former settlement. A highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|) raised Dahitna 186 percent while 
with the same highest rate Togarhali rose only 43 per cent; again in 
Khod and Kegaon, neighbouring villages with a similar highest rate> 
the increase in Khed was 127 and in Kegaon only 2 per cent. Ex¬ 
cluding the eleven villages received from the Niz^m, the unrecerdod 
land found under tillage represented about seven per cent of the 
whole tillage area. Its assessment at the revision average dry-crop 
acre rate of 5d. (11 amounted to £1983 (Ks. 19,830). The 
Survey Superintendent proposed highest dry-crop acre rates of 
3s. (Rs. li) for the lands of tho ShoUpur city, 2s. 9.i(. (Rs. 1|) for 
the surrounding villages, and 2^. Gd. (Rs, 1|) for those raoro distant* 
For the Mandrup villages which had not profited so much by the 
opening of tho railway and still depended on ferries to cross tho 
Sina during the rains, the proposed rates were 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^) for 
the nearest and 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1|) for the more distant villages.^ Com¬ 
pared with £17,410 (Rs. 1,74,100) the assessment on the land held 
for tillage in 1870-71 the revision survey rental was £30,931 
(Rs. 3,09,310) that is an increase of 77 per cent. The 1548 acres of 
arable waste were assessed at £68 (Rs. G80) and brought tho total 
assessment to £30,999 (Rs. 3,09,990). The details ero : 

Sf^oldpur Retiwcd Settlement, t871-7£. 
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M7 
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8,09,816 
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4-13,.101 

3,00,095 

403,862 

1,74,101 

888 

88 

404,2,40 
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The area watered from channels was small. It was almost 
confined to Arli, Kalegaon, Salgad, and other outlying villages. For 
these a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) exclusive of dry-crop 
assessment, for first class water-supply, descending to 3a. (Rs. 1^) 
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1 Tlie details are : Class I. highest dry-crop acre rate Hs. (Rs. IJ) for tho ShoUpur 
city; Class II. 2s. 9d. (Rs. If) for 39 villages adjoimna the city ; Class III.*29. €d. 
(Rs, li) for 52 villages within a radius of five miles or on high roads ; Class IV. 2s, 3<<. 
(Rs, lA) for 55 villages, beyond that distanoe and chiefly in Mandrup; total 147 
villages. 
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in tbe lowest clasSj waa proposed. The total assesameiit on acconnt 
of water was only £199 (Ra. 1990). It was proposed that lands 
under wells built during the survey lease should be exempted from 
any extra assessment, and that lands under wells which existed 
before the original lease should pay nothing beyond the highest 
dry*crop rate. For 2503 acres which yielded coarse rice and 
sometimes a second crop of pulse a highest acre rate of 69 . (Ra. 3) 
was proposed. Want of iniformation regarding the area command.^ 
ed, and the quantity of the supply, prevented the Superintendent 
making any proposals for the lands under the Fkruk lake.^ The 
proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in April 1872.“ 

Ini 872-73 the revised survey settlement was introduced into thirty- 
three villages of the Pandharpur sub-division. As noticed above the 
Pandharpur sub-divlaion was settled by the survey department in 
1867-68 when it formed part of S5t6ra, It was transferred to 
Sholdpur in 1864. Of the thirty-three villages thirty formerly 
belonged to the Mohol-M4dhaand three to the Shol^pur sub-division. 
They were transferred to Pandharpur in 1866. The term of their 
settlement expired with that of Mddha in 1869 and revised rates 
were proposed in 1872-73. These villages lay to the south of 
the M^dba sub-division and between Madha and the Bhima river 
which had formerly been the boundary between Mohol-Miidha and 
Pandharpur. They comprised a narrow strip of country about forty 
miles in length skirting the banks of the Bhima. The town of 
Pandharpur, though on the opposite side of the river, was in the 
centre of the group. Their area was 104,300 acres of which about 
96,000 acres were arable. During the thirty-three years ending 
1872, except in 1853-54 when £85 (Rs. 850) were remitted, there 
were no remissions between 1847 and 1871. In 1871-72 the remis¬ 
sions amounted to £842 (Rs. 8420) or one-fourth of the whole land 
revenue- Notwithstanding this large deficit the average collections 
of the ten years before revision were a little in excess of those for 
the preceding ten years ; and, throwing out 1871-72, the collection^ 
for the twenty-four years before the revision had been steady 
at £3400 to £3600 (Rs. 34,000 to Rs. 36,000). During the thirteen 
years ending 1852 the area of arable waste averaged 6‘4 per cent, 
during the next ten years 4‘6j and during the last ten it was 
inappreciable.* The question of fitting rates was almost already 
settled. The adjoining Msidha villages on the north had new rates 
introduced in 1871-72 and the Pandharpur villages on the south 
were settled in 1857-58 by the Dh 6 ,rw&r or Southern Mardtha country 
survey. lu the MAdha villages to the north the highest dry-crop 
acre rate was 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^) while in the Pandharpur villages to 
the south it varied from 2«. 3d. (Rs. 1^) in Pandharpur and GopAlpur 
to la. 9d. (14 as.). Considering the rise in produce prices since 
the southern Pandharpur villages had been settled in ]8'67, Colonel 


* Lient.-Col. Waddington, Survey Superintendent, 3.3 of 16th January 1872, Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CL. 169-174, 

* OoY. Eea. 2033 of 27th April 1872 and 6380 of 24th December 1872, Bom. 

Gov. SeL CL. 239, 249, • Born, Gov. Sel. CL. 270. 
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Waddington thought the highest dry-crop acre rate of 2«. 3d. 
(Rs. imposed iu 1871 in the neighbouring M4dha villages a fit 
rate for the present group of thirty-three Pandharpur villages. 
The effect of the M4dha rates was as shown below to raise the assess¬ 
ment on occupied land from £3605 (Rs. 36,050) to £6271 
(Ra 62,710) that is an increase of 74 per cent: 

Pandharpur Reoiaion Settlement, I87iB-7S. 
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In some villages the new rates raised the assessment over 100 
per cent, in Ardnari the rise was over 150 per cent. The average 
increase in the Madha sub-division had been 77 per cent and the 
average acre rate 1«. 2d, (9^ a«,). In the present Pandharpur group 
of thirty-three villages, though the average acre rate was Is, 4|a, 
(11^^ as.), the increase was only 74 per cent. Channel-watered land 
was found in only four villages and the area watered was very smalU 
Por this a highest acre rate of 6#. (Rs. 3) descending to Is. (Re. J) 
was proposed. Well-watered lauds wore treated in the same way 
as the well-watered lands of Mildha. Of gadi or rice land there 
were only four acres for which the highest SholApur acre rate of 
6b. (Rs. 3) was proposed. Only three villages h^ grass or kuran 
lands. , In 1871 the grass of these villages was sold for £81 4s. 
(Rs. 812). The average receipts during the first thirteen years 
of the lease had been £26 2e. (Rs. 251), during the next ten 
years £42 (Rs. 420), and during the last ten years £106 14<f. 
(Rs. 1067). The survey rates were not applied to these grass lands. 
They continued to be put to yearly auction. In forwarding the 
Superintendent’s proposals the Survey Commissioner Colonel Francis 
increased the rates of four villages aboutfourmiles round Pandharpur. 
This change raised the enhancement under the revised rates from 
74 to 76 per cent.^ Government sanctioned the proposed rates as 
modified by the Survey Commissioner.* 
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1 The details are : Pandharpvr Stittenunt, 187M-7S, 
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’(iov «€« 798 of ntli February 1873 and 1366 of 8th March 1873 and 6643 of 
l(Hh DcceSr 1873. Bom. Gk,v. 3^1 CL.’ 281,283. 291. 
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In 1872-73 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Bd-rsi. In 1872-73, except some outlying villages on the north-east, 
the Bdrsi sub-division Tvas fairly regular in shape and was 
surrounded by the territories of the Nizam. From the B^lAgh^t 
hills on the north, with an avbrage breadth of ab()ut twenty-three 
miles, Barsi stretched south twenty-five to twenty-eight miles. 
There was a gradual south-westerly slope with a succession of dips 
and rises from east to west between each of the streams which 
crossed the sub-division, the slopes to the crests of the different 
water-sheds growing more and more gentlo towards the east. 
As usual the richest land was towards the bottom of tbe slopes 
which commonly became almost level along the banka of the 
streams and were generally dotted with clumps of magnificent 
mango trees. Scarcely any of the soil was so poor as to bear 
nothiugbut spear-grass. Kveti tlie barrennest yjarts had earth enough 
to yield good grass during the rains. On the whole B4rsi was the best 
p>art of Sholapur. There were no large rivers, the chief being the 
Bhogdvati, which, after cro.s3iQg the sub-division, fell into tho Sina. 
The minor streams were the Sina, Ohandni, N^gjhari, Bedki, Zarina, 
and Ram. The rainfall was heavier in Barsi than in any other part 
of Sholapur. The appearance of the sub-division, even in so dry a 
year as 1871, the green grass and splendid river-side trees, the pools 
in almost every stream bed, the number of working wells, and the 
nearness of the water to the surface, satisfied (14th August 1872) 
Colonel Waddington that B^rsi had a better climate thau any other 
part of Sholapur to the north of the Bhima. At the town of B^rsi during 
the nine years ending 1871 the fall had varied from 1(3*67 inches in 
1871 to 43* 19 inches in 1870 and averaged 25'62 inches.^ Bd,r8i was 
about thirteen miles distant from the Baldghat hills. In Colonel 
Waddington^s opinion the country bet tveen B4rsi and tho hills had 
a heavier fall than Bdrsi. Little land was watered except from 
wells. There were no large waterworks. The dam of the old 
Karkera reservoir in Koregaon in the extreme north-west had been 
repaired by Government about 1858 but was carried away in the 
floods of 1870, which also destroyed the dam of the Kaudgaon. pond 
in the east of the sub-division. 

In 1840-41 when the survey settlement was introduced, the people 
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Bwe. Gov. Sel. CL. 308. 
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weremilcli depressed. Intlieearlyyearsof Britishralethe sttb-division. 
was flourialiing j nearly the whole of the land being under tillage. 
Owing to the fall in prices in 1835-36 the revenue and. 
cultivation were little more than one-half what they had been 
nine years before. B4rsi produce prices were not available for the 
years before 1856. In the Survey Superintendents opinion 
the rise must have been quite as great in B4rsi as in the 
neighbouring sub-divisions and could not have* been less than 
60 to 70 per cent. The average prices of jvdri and bdjri between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 were about three times as high as the prices 
between 1856-57 and 1860-61 and the difference in the price of 
wheat was even greater. During the fifteen years ending 1871 
the rupee price of jvdri had varied from sixty-one to thirteen ehers 
and averaged about thirty-thre^ shers} In the first year of the 
survey settlement the B^rsi villages made a very sadden advance. A 
bad season in 1845-46 checked the advance and several years of 
variable revenue and tillage followed. But about 1853-54 a steady 
upward turn set in and by about 1860 the full rental began to be 
realized. Between 1861 and 1872 the full rental continued to be 
realized without any remission. During the twelve years ending 
1852 the average collectiona.were £10,374 (Rs. 1,03,740), the average 
waste 40,803 acres, and the average remissions £442 (Rs. 4420).' 
At the time of the settlement Captain Wingate estimated that in 
1840-41 the first year of the settlement the aesessment on the laud 
under cultivation would be £8400 {Rs. 84,000). But the records show 
that in the first year of the new settlement 25,000 acres of waste 
were taken for tillage and the revenue rose to £10,688 (Rs. 1,06,880). 
Still 50,000 acres or little more than one-fifth of the whole arable 
area was waste, and £892 (Rs. 8920) of remissions were allowed. 
In 1841-42 7000 acres of waste were taken for tillage and only £17 
(Rs. 170) were granted in remissions. In 1842-43 the waste again 
rose to 46,986 acres and in the following year to 55,246. In 1844- 
45 the waste was slightly less and in 1845-46 over 11,000 acres 
were taken for tillage, but the remissions amounted to the large 
sum of £4087 (Rs. 40,870), In 1846-47 over 18,000 acres were 
taken for tillage and the waste reduced to 24,254 acres, and only £32 
(Rs. 320) were remitted. From 1846-47 tillage again gradually 
declined until in 1851-52 the waste amounted to 35^490 acres or 
about one-seventh of the whole area. In 1852-53 railage again 
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Bhrank and the waste rose to 41,167 acres; remissions were only 
£8 {Rs. 80). After 1852-53 the waste rapidly decreased while 
collections rose and remissions dwindled until in 1861-62 the twenty- 
second year of the settlement there were 2633 acres of waste, the 
collections were £12,348 (Ra. 1,23,480), and there were no remissions. 
Daring the ten years endiog 1872 almost the whole waste was 
taken for tillage, the collections averaged £12,459 (Rs. 1,24,590), 
and there were no remissions. 

During the thirty-two years ending 1872 population had increased 
from 66,245 to 100,566 or 51 per cent, houses from 13,788 to 18,495 
or 34 per cent, village offices from 48 to 126 or 162 per cent, curta 
from 705 to 1794 or 154 per cent, ploughs from 1543 to 2476 or 60 
per cent, bullocks from 26,466 to 31,469 or 18 per cent, and cattle 
sheep and horses from 58,831 to 64,905 or 10 per cent. Wells 
showed an increase from 1776 to 2844 or 60 per cent. In 1840 
there had been 1776 working wells. In 1872 there were 3947 wells 
of which 136 were used for drinking, 967 were out of repair, and 
2844 that is an increase of 60 per cent were used for watering. Of 
these 110 had been made during the twelve years ending 1852, 
299 during the ten years ending 1862, and 987 during the ten years 
ending 1872.^ 

Though B^rsi was on the whole the best sub-division in Shol^pur 
few villages w^ere almost entirely of the best soil. On the other 
hand there was almost no very poor soil. The field tools in use 
were the same as in other parts of the Deccan, and the heavier dry- 
crop soils were not ploughed more than once in four or five years. 
In the intermediate years the surface was merely scratched with a 
harrow but this seemed to be all that it required. The garden lands 
were very carefully ploughed and harrowed every year and were 
heavily manured. Manure was also occasionally used in the dry-crop 
soils. The chief early or hharif crops were hdj'ri, iur, cotton, mug, 
ambddi, and til ; the late or rabi crops were Jvdri which covered 62 
per cent of the whole, wheat, gram, linseed, and saffiower. The garden 
products were turmeric, oartbnuts, barley, rice, wheat, onions, sweet 
potatoes, yams, chillies, and vegetables, and also jvdri and maize 
for fodder. Sugarcane and plantains wore occasionally grown and 
a few villages had gardens oi’pan or betel vine but the staple garden 
crops were turmeric and earthuutB.® 

The chief line of traffic was the twenty-two miles from the town 
of Bdrsi to the Barsi Road railway station. This was bridged aud 
metalled throughout, and was one of the best highways in this part 
of the Deccan, as it was originally intended for a tramway. It 
passed through BArsi to Yedsi above the BAldghat hills ; but 
beyond BArsi it was not metalled. There was a road from Bdrsi by 


JLieutenant’Colonel WaddiugtoD, Survey Superintendent;, 564A of 14th Anguit 
1872, Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 310. 

s In in Government villages the early crop#were 23'3 percent and the late 76’7 
percent. The details are i Of the early hai'vest bdjri 5'1, cotton2, rice 1’7, earthnut 
4'6, chillies 0‘6, tur 4-4, flax 1'4, niger seed 2*3, miscellaneous 1*3, total 23*3 ; of the 
late harvest itttri 62'2, gram 4*6, wheat 2*6, 8afflo\«er 0‘6, turmeric 0‘5, miacclUneous 
2*6, occupied waste 3*9, total Tfl*?. Bom. Gov, Sel, CL. 319, 
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Vairag to ShoUpur but this was unbridged and unmetalled and in 
many parts was scarcely even a cleared track. The cotton sent 
from tho Bdrsi Road railway station chiefly came from the Nizarn^s 
territories but much of tho oil seed, grain, and other field produce was 
grown in Barsi. In 1840 Captain Wingate estimated the value of 
the cotton trade of B4rai at about £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000). The 
average for the five years ending 1871 showed 337,424 mans or at 
about £2 (Rs. 20) a man about £600,000 to £700,000 (Rs. 60,00,000- 
Ra 70,00,000) that is an increase of over fifty fold.' There were two 
towns Barsi and Vairig and four large villages Kiii, Pdngaon, 
Paiigri, and Tadval. Next to Sholdpnr, Birsi was the largest town 
in the district In 1872 it had a population of 15,759 that is an 
advance since 1840 of 62 per cent and 4314 houses or a rise of 141J 
per cent. It was a well built town with broad clean streets. About 
250 carta passed through it every day. Qlio chief'market towns 
were BArsi, Vairdg, and Pangri, and, besides live stock and grain, 
the chief articles for sale were turmeric, sugar, butter, cotton, metals, 
oil, wood, cotton and woollen twists, cloth, dyes, tobacco, leather, 
and bangles. In Bdrsi about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) worth of goods 
were estimated to change hands weekly, and in Vairdg about £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) worth. Manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of coarse cotton and woollen cloths. Tho chief weaving centre.s 
were Barsi, Pilngri, Tadval, and \''airdg. They had together 376 
cotton looms and 117 woollen looms. The people were thriving. 
Though 1871 had been a bad year, almost ei^ery village had a number 
of stacks of straw or kadba. B^or five years there had been no 
remissions, and no sales of land because of failure to pay tho 
(lovernment rent,® The sale and mortgage value of land varied 
from five to seventy times tho assessment.* 

Under the revision survey the 111 Government villages were 
arranged in four clas-ses with highest dry-crop aero rates varying 
from 3^. to 2«. 3d. (Rs. 1^ - 1J), The highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1^) was 
confined to the town of Bdrsi. In the second class with a rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs. ]|) were fifty-eight villages within five or six lailes of 
BArsi, or near the hills, or on tho road to Vairdg, or to Bdrsi Road 
station. Forty-seven villages made up the third class with a rate of 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^); these villages were further from Bdrsi ahd the 
hills to the south of the road from Barsi to Vairag, and some villages 
in the north-east corner. A group of five villages in tho south-east 
corner formed the fourth class with a rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^).* 
The effect of the settlement was a rise of 80 per cent in ihe 
first class, 66 in the second, 62 in the third, and 95 in the fourth 
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* Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 307, 346, 

‘Lieutenant Colonel Waddington, Surv. Supt. 564A of 14th Auguet 1872, Bom, 
Gov. Sel. CL. .312. » Boiu.Gov. Sel. CL. 310-311. 

* In 1872 the total number of villages in B^rsi was 124 of which 116 were 
Government and eight two-owuerod or dumdla. Of these only 111 Government and 
fonr two ownered or dumdla came under the revised scttleinout. Tho remaining five 
Government villages of which throe had lapsed in 1848 and two in 1854 had neen 
brought under settlement in 1866 and lw8 by the DhArwar Survey. Department, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 316. 
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class. The new rental gave for the four classes average acre rates 
of Is. 6^d. (12iV<w.), lj.6i<Z.(I2^a«.),l«. 4|rf. (ll-^as.),and Is.lfd. 
(9-5^ a«.). The average increase on the 111 Government villages 
included in the survey diagram was 66 per cent and the average 
acre rate on dry-crop land was la. 5|d. (11| aa.) against-the 
Sholfipurrate of la. 5d. (11^ as.). In these 111 Government villages 
the largest collections between 1818-19 and 1839-40 exclusive of 
miscellaneous or sdyar revenue were £18,930 (Rs. 1,89,300) in 
1826-27. Compared with this the revised survey rental £20,725 
(Rs. 2,07,250) showed an increase of £1795 (Rs. 17,950) or 9’48 per 
cent. Compared with the collections under the original settlement 
the new rental was £10,351 (Rs. 1,03,510) or 100 per cent more 
than the average revenue during the twelve years ending 1852, 
£8900 (Rs. 89,000) or 75 per cent more than the average during 
the ten years ending 1862, and £8266 (Rs. 82,660) or 66 per cent 
more than the average daring the ten years ending 1872. Cases of 
a very great increase in individual villages were less common than 
in the Shol4pur sub-d^ivision. In only eleven instances was the 
increase more than 100 per cent. The greatest rise was in the 
village of (rormdla which was raised 150 per cent and the least was 
in Pimpafvandi and Turk Pimpri which were raised 13 per cent. 
The following statement shows the effect of the revision in 111. 
Government villages: 

Bdrsi Bevimon Settlement, J87S~7S. 
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Under the existing settlement the assessment on land watered by 
wells and channels was £831 (Rs. 8310). This had been imposed in 
a lump without any detail of what proportion was on account of the 
well-watered and what on account of the channel-watered land. 
The revision survey showed 14,133 acres under wells so that by 
abandoning the cess on wells at least £2800 (Rs. 28,000) would be 
foregone.^ The channel-watered area was 1068 acres for which a 
highest Water rate of 9a (Rs. 4^ decreasing to la (Re. \) was 
proposed. The total channel-water assessment in 111 villages was 
£191 (Rs. 1910) or an average additional acre rate of 3s. 7|ci!. 
(Rs. 1t|).® Except that the fourth class rate was lowered from 
2 s. 3d. to 28. (Rs. l^ -1), the Survey Superintendent’s proposals were, 
appi'ovfid and sanctioned.^ 


* Bom. Gov. SeL CL. 318, 349. 

® LieotenaDt-Colonel Waddington, Survey Superintendeat, 564A. of i4th Auk. 1872. 
Bom.Gov. Sel. CL. 304-319. 

s Gov. Ees. 1031 of 31st February 1873, Boto. Gov. Sel, CL. 381-384. 
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In 1873-74 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Karmdla. The KarmAla sub-division lay in the north-west of the 
district between the Bhima and the Sina rivers. It was bounded 
on the north by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on the east by the Sina 
river with the Niz^,tn^8 territory bevond, on the south by Mddha 
in Sholipur, and on the west by the Bhima river with Inddpur of 
Poona beyond. The greatest length of the sub-division from north 
to south was thirty-eight miles and its breadth from east to west 
twenty-eight miles. Its total area was 772 square miles or 494,063 
acres. The water-parting of the Bhima and Sina rivers which ran 
from Kem north-west to a little west of the town of Karmdla divided 
the sub-division in two. The country was a succession of rises 
and dips with a good deal of high tableland in places covered 
with loose stones and occasionally with boulders. Near Kem 
wore two small hills and much of the north and north-west was 
rough and fissured by large streams. Except in the valleys and 
near villages, trees were rare and stunted compared with the B^rsi 
trees. The soil as a rule was good though shallow. The climate of 
Karm^la was less favourable than that of Midha. During the nine 
years ending 1871 the average rainfall at Karmila was 18‘56 inches 
against 20 48 at Midha.^ As regards rain the north-east of Karmila 
had perhaps a slight advantage over the south near Tembhumi. But 
the seasons were moat uncertain; a really good one did not come 
oftener than once in three or four years. When the season was good, 
the harvest was so abundant that if the people were more provident, 
they could easily tide over the poor years and meet the Government 
demands. But the bulk of the people were in the hands of the 
moneylenders to whom most, if not the whole, gain of a good 
harvest went.* 

At the former settlement in 1842-44 Karmila included two revenue 
divisions: the mahilkari’s charge of thirty-four Government and 
one alienated villages and the mimlatdir’s charge of forty-eight 
Government and one alienated villages, that is a total of eighty-two 
Government and two alienated villages. The territorial changes 
made in 1859-60, 1862-63, and 1866-67 and the lapse of three 
villages in 1869-70 had increased Karmila to 111 Government and 
twelve alienated villages, all of which were under a mimlatdir. 
All of these 123 villages had been surveyed at different times. The 
revised rates proposed in 1873 were to be introduced into ninety- 
three Government villages which contained an area of 846,603 acres 
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1 The details are ; XarwiUa Baiv/aU, 1863 ■ 1371 . 
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with 68,971 people or 126 to the square mile. The first survey 
settlement was introduced into them between 1842 and 1844. 

During the ten years ending 1841 the average rupee price of 
Indian millet or jeart wa3*86 pounds (43 shere) and of millet or 
hdjri 64 pounds (32 ehers) j during the ten years ending 1852 Indian 
mulet was at 128 pounds (64 shers) .and millet at lUO pounds (50 
ehera), or a decrease in price of about 83 per cent in Indian millet 
or jvdri and 36 per cent in millet or bdjri. During the ten 
years ending 1862 the average price rose to nearly the same as that 
of the ten years ending 1841 that is to 80 pounds (40 shera) oi jvdri 
and to 66 pounds (33 shera) of hdjri. During the ten years ending 
1872 the average price wb,s jvdri 42 ponnds (21 ahera) and bdjri 
34 pounds (17 anera), or an increase of 90 and 94 per cent over the 
ten years ending 1862, and of 205 per cent in jvdri and 194 per cent 
in bdjri over the ten years ending 1852. The average of the fifteen 
years ending 1857 yran jvdri 112 pounds (56 ahera) and hdjri 90 
pounds (45 ahera), and, excluding the five years of extremely high 
prices ending 1867, the average for the fifteen years ending 1872 was 
fvdri 62 pounds (31 ahera) aaAhdjri 50 pounds (26 ahera) or eighty per 
cent above the corresponding prices in the fifteen years ending 1857.' 

In 1843 when the settlement was introduced there were no less 
than 72,800 acres or 37 per cent of arable waste assessed at £2543 
(Rs, 25,430), During the four years ending 1847 half the waste 
was taken for tillage ; at the same time in 1 ^5-46 the remissions 
amounted to £4473 (Rs. 44,780) or more than half the assessment. 
From 1847 to 1851 the cultivation and collections steadily decreased 
nntilin 1850*51 the waste was no leas than 79,919 acres and the coUeo 
tions only £7478 (Rs. 74,780). The two yews ending 1853 saw the 
waste reduced to 61,000 acres and the collections increased to £8335 
(Rs. 83,350). The average cultivation daring the ten years ending 
1853 was 211,116 acres, the remissions £546 (Rs. 5460), and the 
collections £7849 (Rs, 78,490). During the ten years en^ng 1863 
the waste lands were steadily absorbed and the collections simulta¬ 
neously rose, until in 1862 there were only 758 acres of nnooc^ied 
assessed land and the revenue collected was £10,679 (Rs. 1,06,7^0). 


I The detaik are ; 

Karmala Grain Price*: Bhert tA« Jtupee, laU - ia?S. 
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The average of the fifteen yean ending 1857‘58 vra« jvdri 112 pounds (66 ehers) and 
bdjri W pounds {Hi sherA), and, exolnding the five years of famine and American 
vrar prioes (1863-1868), the average of the fifteen years ending 1872-73 was jvdr* 62 
poimu (31 $her») and bi^ri 60 poonos (26 ahera). Bom. Qov. Sol. CL. 416*417. 
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The average remiBsions daring this period were only £7 (Rs. 70), 
the occupied area was 250,105 acres, and the collections £9919 
(Rs. 99,190) or 26 per cent higher than daring the ten years ending 
1853. In the ten years ending 1873 the average cultivation was 
271,415 acres and the average collections £10,652 (Rs. 1,06,520), the 
waste being only 464 acres. Reoiisaions amounting to £437 (Rs. 4370) 
were granted only in 1871-72. Compared with £8198 (Rs. 81,980) 
the average collections of the five years ending 1843, the average 
collections for the ten years ending 1873 showed an increase of 
thirty per cent. 

During the thirty years ending 1873 in the ninelw-three villages 
under revision, popnlation increased from 65,733 in 1843 to 
68,971 in 1873 or 24 per cent, carta from 449 to 1276 or 184 per 
cent, ploughs from 1762 to 2421 or 37 per cent, bullocks and* male 
buff^oes from 25,907 to 27,433 or 5‘8 per cent, and sheep and goats 
from 32,567 to 34,780 or 6*8 per cent; houses decreased from 10,952 
to 9974 or 8'9 per cent; and working wells increased from 1090 to 
1730 or 68 per cent. Of the new wells 49 were made in the ten 
years ending 1853, 150 in the ten years ending 1863, and 391 in the 
ten years ending 1873. 

Mr, Whitcombe estimated that of the whole soil fifty per cent was 
black, twenty-five per cent red, and twenty-five per cent stony. 
Except along the banks of the streams and in the valley of the 
Sina river the black soil was usually somewhat shallow. It was 
frequently stiff and clayey in texture and required a heavy rainfall 
to ensure a full crop. In lavourable years the outturn was equal 
or even superior to the best black soils, but in ordinary years it 
yielded an indifferent crop and in unfavourable years the outturn 
scarcely paid for the seed, A small quantity of alluvial land lay 
along the Bhima. The people of Jdtegaon were hardworking and 
painstaking and ploughed their lauds every year; the usual practice 
in the Karmdla sub-division was to plough the land only once in 
three, four, or even in five years, the harrow alone being employed 
in the intermediate yeara Much more labour was bestowed on the 
garden lands. The use of manure was confined almost entirely to 
gardens except close to the town of Karm41a where the population 
was denser and more manure was available. ^ One cause of slovenly 
tillage was the small number of plough cattle. In 1873 the stock 
of cattle was insufficient for the proper tillage of the land: In many 
oases men held fifty or sixty acres of land without owning a single 
working bullock. No land could be properly worked whose owner 
trusted to the chance of hiring bullocks in the sowing season. The 
uncertain and scanty rainfall was another cause of careless tillage. 
This was not peculiar to Karmdla; it affected almost all the sub¬ 
divisions of ShoUpur. The usual crops were jvdrit bdjri, safflower, 
a small quantity of wheat, cotton, and gram chiefly in garden lands, 
and other crops in small proportions. The occupied waste was less in 
proportion to the cultivated area than in most of the lately settled 
Bub-divisions. The usual rotation of crops was in early harvest or 
Tiharif\a,ndL in the first year hdjri mixed with tur, hemp, and 
khurdsni ; in the second year a late crop; and in the third the same 
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as in the first year. In late harvest or rahi lands in the first year 
hdjri, in the second year jvdri with every fifth furrow of safflower 
and two or three furrows of linseed^ and in the thirds year the same 
as in the first year. In garden lands the succession was in the 
first year bdjriy with a second crop of wheat gram or vegetables ; in 
the second year Indian corn, rico^ udid, or mug; in the third year 
the same as the first year and sometimes but seldom sugarcane. The 
proportions in which the different crops were grown were in 1872, 
57*5 per cent ot jvdri, 15'4 of hdjri, and 27*1 of other crops.^ 

Karmdla was crossed from west to east by the Peninsula Railway. 
The railway followed the course of the Bhima about half-way through 
the sub-division, passed over the water-shed near the Kem station, 
and from Kem followed the Sina valley until it crossed the Sina 
near Mohol. Three railway stations Poraalvddi, Jeur, and Kem 
were within Karmdla limits and two Diks^l and Barsi Road were 
close to its border. Karmdla was indifferently off for roads. The 
only made roads were ten miles from Karm^la to the Jeur station 
and a short piece of the Poona-Sholapur road which passed through 
South KarmAla. The chief fair weather road was from Ahmadnagar 
to Karm&la and thence to ShoUpur, Pandharpur, and Bd,rsi. A 
good deal of traffic used to pass by this route but the railway had 
almost monopolised the carriage, although many thousand pilgrims 
annually travelled through the sub-division on their way to Pandhar¬ 
pur. Still at times a not inconsiderable cart traffic passed through 
Karmhla from ShoUpur and Bdrsi to Nagar. Karmdla was 
well provided with markets. Besides the chief market town of 
Karm&la, weekly markets were held within the sub-division at 
Tembhurni, Kem, Vangi, Kondej, Korti, and Sonari and the markets 
of IndApur, Kurdu, Narsingpur, Akluj, and Pardnda were within 
easy reach. In addition to its local markets the subdivision enjoyed 
the advantage of the railway, which offered every facility for the 
transport of surplus produce to Poona, Bombay, and ShoUpur. The 
manufactures were confined to the making of a few coarse cotton 
and woollen fabrics, such as robes, turbans, khddia, and blankets. 
The number of cotton looms was 229 and of woollen looms ninety- 
.six. Considerable quantities of saltpetre woro made in the rudest 
manner by the lowest castes tho Mangs and Mh^irs. The process 
was simple and cheap. The soil was mixed with water in shallow 
pans built of stone and mortar allowing evaporation to take place 
by the heat of the sun, I'he yearly yield of a pan was estimated to 
average four to five thousand pounds. It was sold to dealers at 
sixteen pounds the rupee, and retailed rough at ten or twelve pounds 
and refined by boiling at six or seven pounds. Tho manufacture 
was carried on in tho fair season and the outturn in 1872-73 was 
estimated at 250,000 pounds; the license fees for the right to 
mako saltpetre amounted to £80 (Rs. 800).* 


^ The detuls were ; jvdri 57'5, bdjri 15*4, kardai 4'‘9, cottou 3*1, wheat 2*4, CTam 
2*3, math 1’8, tur 1*4, hvlga r6, khurdmi 0*9, ambddi 0*7, mug 0*5, rice 0*3, ohTlliee 
0*3, bhvimug 0*3, Indian com 0*3, linseed 0*3, castor oil 0*3, tobacco 0*2, til 0'2, mie- 
oellaneous 0*2, sugarcane 0*1, rdtdli 0*1, sdtu 0*1, and occupied waste 4*8. Bom. ^v. 
Sel. CL, 413, 

• Duting the ten years ending 1871-72 in thirty-one Kftrm4la villages the average 
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The state of the people was unsatisfactory. Mr. Whitcombe the 
Assistant Survey Superintendent thought the want of progress was 
due to the scanty and uncertain rainfall; Colonel Waddin^on thought 
it was because people held more land than they could properly 
cultivate; and Colonel Francis thought the chief cause was the 
influence of the moneylender. It could hardly be over-assessment 
as the average dry-crop acre rates were only half an anna higher 
than in Inddpur.^ 

In Karmd,la as in other parts of ShoMpur it was common for 
occupants to sublet their lands. Land was usually sublet for a 
payment of grain. In dry-crop land the commonest arrangement 
was that the occupant should pay the Government assessment, and 
in the case of wheat and gram supply two-fifths of the seed grain, 
and receive two-fifths of the produce. In garden lands the usage 
was for the occupant to pay the Government demand and one-third 
of the expense of leather bag, ropes, manure, and wooding, and in 
the case of wheat, gram, and sugar) find one-third of the seed, and 
exact one-third of the produce. In the event of lands being sub-let 
for grazing, the payments were in cash and the receipts were 
generally considerably more than the Government rfental. The 
occupancy right of land sold for considerably less than in many 
other aub-divisiona. Dry-crop lands fetched 2«. to £1 (Rs. 1 -10) the 
acre and garden lands £1 10s. to £4 12s. (Rs. 15 - 46) ; the higher 
rate was rare.® 

The ninety-three Government villages were divided into three 
classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. Ij) to 2s. (Re. 1). Jeur and Kem at which there were railway 
stations were uluced in the first class and charged a highest rate of 
2s. 6d. (Rs. li). The second class contained twenty-one villages 
and was charged a highest rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^); one of these 
villages was Ropla; the other villages lay within four miles of a 
railway station and along the line. The third class contained the 
seventy remaining villages which wore further removed from the 
railway;they ^ ere charged a highest rate of 2s. (Re. 1). In the village 
of Siugevtld i r. *. increase under the new assessment exceeded seventy 
per cent. This was a specially good village and the old classification 
was thought to he much too low, especially the classification of the 
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revenue derived by Government on acoount of fees for the privilege of manufactaring 
saltpetre amounted to £40 (Rs. 400). The details are; In 18(i2'63, thirty-nine 
villages, Rs. 267 j 1863-64, thirty-four villages, Rs. 312 ; 1864-65, sixty-one 
villages, Rs. 608 ; 1865-66, fifty-two villages, rls. 623; 1866-67i twenty villages, 
Rs. 355 ; 1867-68, eight villages, Ra. 146 ; 1868-69, fourteen villages, Rs, 121 ; 1869-70, 
twenty-threo villages, Rs, 477 ; 1870-71, twenty-four viliRces, Ra. 496; 1871-72, 
tliirty-oue villages, Ils, 553 ; average thirty-ono villages and Kb. 396. Bom. Gov, 
Sel. CL. 410-411, 

’ Lieut.-Colonel Waddington, Surv. .Supt, 921 of 3rd October 1873, Bom, Gov. Sel, 
CL. 415. * My own inquiries on this subject lead me to think that dealings 
with the sdvkdr who seems to have retained more bold on the cultivators than in 
other Bub-divi.sions have been the retarding influence at work in this case,’ Colonel 
Francis, Surv. Comr. 2297 of 13th Becoml^r 1873, Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 481. 

^ In Indapur the average value from sale deeds was about seventeen years’purchase 
of the assessment and in Mddha it was as high as Rs. 20 for dry-crop anU Rs, 80 for 
garden land. Bom'. Gov, Sel. CL. 414,481. 
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alluvial soil of which there were nearly 200 acres. In three other vil¬ 
lages the assessment was raised between 60 and 70 per cent but in 
none of these did the new average acre rate exceed Is. |c2. (8^ as.). 
In Kimbhora in which the assessment was most raised the now 
average acre rate was only 8|d. as.). 

In 1872-73 the occupied area was 271,194 acres and the collec¬ 
tions £10,690 (Rs. 1,06,900). Under the revised survey the occupied 
area was 293,487 acres and the proposed assessment £14,776 
(Rs. 1,47,760), which was £4086 (Rs. 40,860) or 38 per cent higher 
than the payments of 1872-73. There was besides a small quantity 
of unoccupied land which was assessed at £64 (Rs. 640) making a 
total of £14,840 (Rs. 1,48,400}.* Irrigation was chiefly confined to 
wells of which 1730 were in working order in 1873 against 1090 
in 1843. The 1873 weU-assessmont ranged from 6d. to £2 14tf. 
(Rs. 1 • 27) on each well according to capability, and the total 
well-assessment was £456 8s. (Rs. 4564). Under the revision sur¬ 
vey there was no separate water charge on well-water. Channel- 
watered lands were all watered from lately built temporary dams. 
With few exceptions the water-supply did not last beyond the end 
of December or the beginning of January. A few villages had 
water enough for the growth of wheat and onions, and the supply 
was available until the middle or the end of February. The highest 
acre rate for channel-watered lands was proposed at fs. 6<i. (Rs. 3^), 
and the total rental amounted to £98 (Rs. 980) givingan average 
acre rate of (Rs.l-^). Of rice land there were only thirty- 

four acres on which a highest acre rate of 6«, (Rs. 3) was imposea.® 
The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in February 
1874.» 

In October 1874, in consequence of the marked fall in produce 
prices during the three previous years,* Government decided that 
it was advisable to limit and in some cases to reduce the amount of 
revision enhancements. It was right that Government should share 
in the increase of wealth caused by high prices, and by improv¬ 
ed communications. It was also right that mistakes in the former 
survey should be corrected and that land which was held in 
excess of the proper area should pay its due rental. At the same 
time as there seemed reason to believe that the high prices which 
had ruled during the ten years ending 1871 would not continue. 


* The details are : Xamdia SHlUment, ms-n. 


Tue. 

TUIatre 

187*^8. 

Waite. 

Total 


R«. 

lU. 

Re 

1875-74 ... 

1,47,757 

aie 

1,48,806 

1845-13 ... 

1,06,807 

230 

1,07,136 

iDOfeSM ... 

40,860 

400 

41,260 


• Lleut.-Oolonel Waddington, 921 of 3rd Oct, 1873. Bom. Oov. Sel. CL. 400-423. 

• Gov. Rea. 707 of 7th Feoruary 1874, Bom. Gov Sel. CL. 500. 

*Jvdri 58 pounds the rupee in 1872-7.3,69 in 1873-74, and 63 in 1874-75} and 
bdjri 62 poani in 1872-73, 65 in 1873-74, and 68 in 1874-75. 
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it was advisable to fix a limit to revision enbancementa* It was 
ordered that in future in no group of villages should the revision 
enhancement be more than thirty-three per oent; in no single village 
should it be more than sixty-six per cent without being reported to 
Government; and in no holding should it be more than 100 per cent 
without being reported to Government. The enhancement of the 
rental of a holding was generally due to one of three causes. Land 
was assessed which in the first survey had been included in a number 
as nnarable ; the holder had spread over the bordecs of his land and 
encroached on waste; and land was more highly valued than before 
because of a change in the valuation scale. As regards land 
originally included in a number as nnarable but on revision found 
to be arable Government inclined to the opinion that the 
holder should have the benefit of the doubt and the chan^ 
in the soil be considered an imprpvement and therefore should 
remain untaxed. This ruling was cancelled in consequence of 
objections taken to it by the Government of India. As regards 
land included in a holding through the encroachment of the holder 
on Government waste, Government ruled that encroachments should 
in every case be regularly assessed. As regards changes in the 
official valuation of land, Government noticed that after the iutroduc* 
tion of the survey several years passed before the system for the 
uniform valuing of soil was perfected. The system laid down in 
the orders known as the Joint Rules published in 1847-48 was 
sound and correct. It was probable that in none of the settlements 
which had been made after the passing of the Joint Rules would a 
revaluing be required. In the case of settlements which had been 
made before the Joint Rules were in force, variation from the Joint 
Rules standard, if very small, should be allowed, care being taken to 
keep the valuation of poor soils low. Village groups whose revision 
enhancements were in excess, of the enhancement now sanctioned by 
Government, were to receive the following treatment. In all village 
groups the revision enhancement was to be reduced to fifty per cent.®* 
After the enhancement of a village group had been reduced to fifty 
per cent, if the enhancement in any one village remained more than 
76 per cent and the enhancement in any one holding remained over 
100 per cent, the case was to be reported for the orders of Govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of these orders the revision enhancement 
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1 The details are : 

Shddpur Stirviy i8S9-18Hattd 1889-1871^. 


Srs-DiviuoH. 

OaianrAL ScmiUiDrr. 

Rkvibh) SviTLBiiKrr. 

' 

l!4- 

CRIASS 

krMt. 

Rental. 

Arerstfe 

Acre 

Rate. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Midhft 

Bhol&pur 
Pandhorpar ... 
B&rsi 

KarmMa 

Acres. 

881.'882 
84,273 
243,46S 
271,421 

Rs. 

1,00,680 
1,74,216 
36,043 
1,24,«58 
1,10,824 

^ §• 

7 4 

6 10 

8 0 
« 6 

Acres. 

m,'m 

20,728 

378,602 

229,242 

Rs. 

1,78,060 

3,00,830 

63,972 

2,07,174 

1,40,820 

A. p. 

0 4 

11 4 

11 8 

11 11 

7 6 

Per 

Cent 

77 

77 

77 

66 

82 


Bom. Gov, Sel. 


CL. 133 and CLI. 174. 

s Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 183. 
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reduced from 74 to 38 per cent in M^dha, from 77 to 44 per cent in 
Shol&pur, from 76 to 46 per cent in Pandharpur, and from 62 to 42 
per cent in Bdrai.’- The details are : 


Sholdpur Revi$ed Survey Selllementt Reduced, 1^6, 



VlL- 

LAOU 

SSTTLS- 

HSMTS, 

18S».1844. 

Ravisioir, 

1860 -1874. 

Rsduoid Rbvisioh 
B aTTLiMSsn, 1876-76. 

8ca.Dtviat0k. 

Amount. 

Amount 

looteass 
over 
1880 to 
1844. 

Amount. 

Inorease 
over 
1880 to 
1844. 

Average 
Dry Crop 
Acre 
Rate. 

U&dha 

SholApor 
Pandharpur ... 
BArsl 

KarmAla 

77 

147 

ss 

111 

es 

Us. 

1,00,681 

1,74,101 

86,043 

1,24,663 

1,10,824 

Rs. 

1,74,448 

8,07,972 

68,441 

2,02,462 

1,46,860 

Percent 

74 

77 

76 

62 

32 

Rs. 

1,88,700 

2,61,126 

62,636 

1,77,186 

1,46,860 

PerOent 

38 

44 

46 

42 

82 

A. p, 

7 4 

0 2 

9 8 

10 2 

7 10 


In conseqnencG of the territorial changes in the district since 1839 
when the first survey settlement was introduced, to show the res alts 
of the survey settlements in the present district special returns had 
to be prepared. These returns were prepared in 1880-81 by the 
survey department.* They show that the original survey rates 
•were introduced into all the 661 Government and thirty-four of 
the fifty-five alienated villages which form the present district of 
Shol4par, and that revised settlements have been introduced into 
452 of the 661 Government villages.* The returns for 638 Govern¬ 
ment villages for which complete details are available show that 
compared with the ten years before the 1840 survey, the figures for 
1879-80 show a fall in waste from 610,582 to 269,119 acres or 47 
per cent and in remissions from £37,774 to £46 (Rs. 3,77,740 to 
Rs. 460) or 99 per cent, and an increase in occupied land from 
1,264,097 to 2,038,188 acres or 61 per cent and in collections from 
£63,194 to £90,175 (Rs. 6,31,940 to Rs. 9,01,750) or 42‘7 per cent. 
The returns for the twenty-six surveyed alienated villages for which 
coml)lote details are available show that compared with the ten 
years before survey the figures for 1879-80 show a fall in remissions 
from £1179 (Rs. 11,790) to nothing and an increase in occupied 
land from 57,095 to-81.320 acres or 42’4 per cent, and in collections 
from £3334 to £3972 (Rs, 33,340 to Rs. 39,720) or 19 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the Government and alienated 
or indm villages of each sub-division the chief changes in tillage, 
remissions, collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of 
the revenue survey: 


^ Boid. Gov, Sel. CL. The bij^hest dry-crop acre rates finally sanctioned are : 
MAdha Hs. Iji and Re. I ; ShoUpiAr Rs. Ig, Rs. IJ, Rs. Jg, and Re. I ; Pandharpur 
Els. 4 and Ra. Iff; BArai Ra, If, Rs. li, Rs. If, Ke. I; KarmAla Rs. If, Rs^ If, and 
Be. 1. 

* Mr. J. W. Scott. Aset Survey Supt. let June 1881: Mr. Stewart, Snrv. Com. 
1592 of 28th July 1884. 

* Of the 661 Government and thirty-four alienated village# Into which the first 
thirty years’ survey settlement was introduced complete details were not available 
for twenty-three Government and eight alienated villages ; and of the 452 Govern¬ 
ment villages into which the revised settlement was introduced after 1870, complete 
details were not available for ninotoen Government villages. 
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Sei-Dmuov, 

Vixm. 

Absrsbio. 

Rime- 

•tOMa. 

CoLLWTtOllB. 

Out- 

ITAMIK 

INOB. 

Oocupled. 

WMte. 

Auened. I 

Un»t»- 

hle. 

Total. 

OovoriiiMnf 

(a) 

Acres. 

■ 

Aores. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

r leeJypet 

C Before Survey. 

101,120 

111,099 

42.486 

89,862 

8290 

93,148 

8338 

M«dh» 

< Survey 

296,200 

17,103 

0123 

1,11817 

942 

1,13,289 

6t)29 


(.1879-80 

278,593 

01,100 

464 

1,25,671 

2000 

1,28,271 

30,417 


f Before Survey. 

176,260 

92,123 

74,824 

99.888 

718 

1,00,606 

9011 

K*nnilA 

I Survey 

334,877 

28,399 

2613 

1.26,416 

950 

1,26,371 

9831 


(.1879-80 

209,110 

109,497 


1,19,720 

846 

1 ,20,008 

23,301 


5 Before Survey. 

205,.'i23 

16.097 

64,664 

49,777 

25 

49,802 

1666 


1 i879-80 

324,032 

18,099 


79,450 

180 

79.030 



( Before Survey. 

160,441 

32,833 

06.706 

81,000 

933 

81,939 

8128 

P»ndh»rpur ... 

( Survey 

236,691 

6210 

2067 

94.1.58 

8I3 

94,9U 

6466 


(.1879-80 

237,074 

8002 


1,04,824 

168 

1,04,999 

9726 


( Before Survey, 

249,304 

136,101 

sb.iiso 

1,30,901 

8779 

1.84,740 

11,061 

ShoUpur 

\ Survey 

830,616 

18,306 

6471 

1,04,606 

2516 

1,67,061 

9845 


(1879-SO 

368,047 

64,200 


1,93,649 

2915 

1,96.564 

1647 

MUtirtta 

) Before Survey. 

106,967 

8070 

82,912 

60.077 

208 

66,280 

2771 


11879-80 

258,081 

4320 


80,820 

220 

81,040 

283 


1 Before Survey. 

146,416 

114,699 

26,i^ 

1,10,911 

4502 

1,16,423 

14,636 

B&ni 

( Survey 

276,604 

17,310 

2915 

1,42,-.90 

2322 

1,44,918 

4833 


( 1879-80 

313,296 

3832 

... 

1,89,628 

1668 

lj91,186 

4934 


r Before Survey. 

1,204,097 

610,682 

877.744 

0,18,482 

13,460 

6.31,938 

49,986 

ToUl ... 

( Survey 

1.628,293 

86,333 

10,079 

0,39,022 

7678 

6,46,600 

84,694 


(.1879-80 

2,033,188 

209,119 

404 

8,93,762 

7980 

9.01,748 

60.207 


/ndia Village, 
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Before Survey. 

10,991 

966 

1448 

7470 

79 

37 


1879-80 

10,783 

3461 


7724 

4 

7728 

914 

aartuMa 


Before Survey. 
1879-80 

1994 

2427 

2 

887 

1785 

1869 

148 

87 

1028 

1906 


StDgola 


Before Survey. 
1879-80 

17,836 

26.016 

73 

262 

4233 

4649 

8921 

S3 

4681 

8921 

ji7 

Pandharpur ... 


Before Survey. 
1879-80 

0698 

9610 

.179 

766 

8630 

'828 

6621 

0348 

79 

5700 

6'148 

in 

023 

Sbolipar 


Before Survey, 
1879-80 

906 

376 

16 

648 

106 

0 

053 

166 

... 

Milairma 


Before Survey. 

12,909 

22 

'400 

6433 

iio 

0.-48 

7l>20 

144 


.1879-80 

23,881 

66 


6688 

8.S3 


BirsI . 

J 

Before Survey. 

5781 

286 

1361 

6827 

44 

6871 

106 


;870-80 

9828 

26 

... 

7626 

0 

7031 

2737 

ToUl ... 


Before Survey. 

67,096 

943 

11,787 

32,888 

498 

83.S3S 

626 


11879-80 

81,320 

4669 


89,840 

879 

89,719 

4274 


(a) Th« Before Survey figiirei ere ikveragee for ten ycftw. 


The following are the available season details for the nineteen 
years ending 1882'83: 

In 1864-65 in the fonr sub-divisions of Sholipur, BArsi, Madha, 
and Karmila the rainfall was sufficient and both the early and the 
late harvests were good. Cholera killed 359 men and cattle disease 
157 cattle.^ The tillage area was 1,731,009 acres and the collections 
were £77,035 (Rs. 7,70,360) ; 10«. (Rs. 5) were remitted and there 
were no outstandings. Jvdri rupee prices were twenty-nine pounds. 

In 1866-66 the rainfall, though not seasonable, was generally 
sufficient. Both the early and the late harvests were good. The 
district was free from epidemic sickness. The tillage area rose 
from 1,731,009 to 1,738,544 acres, and the collections fell from 
£77,035 to £76,916 (Rs. 7,70,350^ to Ra. 7,69,160); 10s. (Rs. 6) 
were remitted and £1 18«. (Rs. 19)‘'left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from twenty-nine to thirty-eight pounds. 
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^ The Sub-Collector, 160 of 3rd February 1866, 
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In 1866-67 the rainfall was gnfl5cient throughout the district 
except in Pan'dharpur where both the early and the late harvest 
almost entirely failed. In other parts of the district the early crops 
were middling and the late harvest was good. Cholera and cattle 
disease were both prevalent. The tillage area rose from 1,738,544 
to 1,794,031 acres and the collections from £76,916 to £78,575 
(Rs. 7,69,160 to Rs. 7,tl5,750); £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted and 
there were no outstandings. Jvdri rupee prices rose from thirty- 
eight to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall was seasonable. The kharif crops on the 
whole were good, though in Sholdpur at the time of ripening they 
suffered a little from want of rain. The rahi crops .were generally 
good, middling in Mddha Pandharpur and Sdngola, and bad in 
Sholapur owing to excessive rain. Cotton crops entirely failed in 
Shol4pnr and were worm-eaten in MUdha. Public health was good. 
Cholera slightly prevailed in the district, and cattle-disease killed 
about 500 cattle, the greatest number being in Karm4la.^ The 
tillage area rose from 1,794,031 to 1,795,142 acres and the collections 
fell from £78,575 to £78,364 (Rs. 7,85,750 to Rs. 783,640); £17 
(Rs. 170) were remitted and there were no outstandings, Jvdri 
rupee prices fell from 37 to 47 pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall was not generally favourable. In S4ngola 
and in parts of Pandbarpur and Karm^la want of rain caused 
widespread failure of crops, and also of water in some places. 
Public health was good, except that cholera prevailed slightly in 
October and November. The collections rose from £78,364 to 
£78,689 (Rs. 7,83,640 to Rs. 7,86,890); £33 (Rs. 330) were remitted 
and £43 (Rs. 430) left outstanding. Jedrt rupee prices rose from 
47 to 43 pounds. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall was general and sufficient and the early 
harvest was good; the late crops suffered from excessive rain. 
There was a slight epidemic of cholera. The collections rose from 
£78,689 to £78,788 (Rs. 7,86,890 to Rs. 7,87,880); £23 (Rs. 230) 
were remitted and £76 (Ra 760) left ..outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices rose from 43 to 36 pounds. 

In 1870-71 the early crops were greptly damaged by excessive 
rain and in January 1871 it was feared that from the same cause 
the late crops and the cotton would be below the average. At and 
near Pandbarpur an outbreak of cholera proved fatal in 743 cases; 
otherwise the year was healthy. About 554 head of cattle died of 
disease. The collections fell from £78,788 to £78,491 (Rs. 7,87,880 
to Rs. 7,84,910); £7153 (Rs. 71,530) were remitted and £90 (Rs. 900) 
were left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 36 to 28 pounds. 

In 1871-72 the deficiency of rain was generally felt-in the 
district, and especially in the greater portions of Pandbarpur 
and S4ngola. In the other sub-aivisions and particularly in B4rsi 
the crops in the better soil yielded a more favourable harvest. The 
average yield for the whole district was estimated at about six 


* Sttb-Collector, 24tli January 1868, Bom. Oov. Bev. Rcc. 69 of 1888, 339. 
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annas m the rupee. Public health was good. There was slight 
disease among cattle. The collections fell from £78,491 to £66,610 
(Rs. 7,84,910 to Ra. 6,66,100), £23,520 (Ra. 2,35,200) were remitted 
and £7777 (Rs. 77,770) left outatandiug. Jvdri rupee prices fell 
from 28 to 36 pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was general and plentiful. Nearly a 
fourth of the whole arable land was sown with early and the 
remaining three-fourths with late crops. Both harvests were 
good. The year was not healthy. There was an outbreak of dengue 
fever, in 1235 cases cholera proved fatal, and 532 head of cattle died 
from disease. The tillage area rose from 1,881,109 to 1,921,166 
acres and the collections from £66:,610 to £96,577 (Ra. 6,66,100 to 
Rs. 9,65,770) ; £11,336 (Rs. 1,13,360) were remitted and £863 
(Rs. 8630) left outstanding. Jvdri, rupee prices fell from 36 to 56 
pounds. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall was 24 inches. In Bdrsi and Shol4par it 
was above and in the other sub-divisions it was below the average. 
Except in Sangola the first fall was seasonable for sowing. A 
drought followed and continued long enough to kill most of the early 
crops. lu Pandharpur, Sangola, M4dha, and Karmila want of rain 
delayed the sowing of the late crops until after the middle of October 
Afterwards when the seed was corning up the rain again held off. 
The result was not more than half a harvest. Public health was 
good. In the £arm4la sub-division 625 head of cattle died from 
disease. The tillage area rose from 1,921,166 to 1,941,632 acres 
and the collections from £96,577 to £106,243 (Rs. 9,65,770 to 
Rs. 10,62,430); £4583 (Rs. 45,830) were rernitted and £1877 
(Ra. 18,770) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell from 56 to 69 
pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was 29 incheg. In the greater part of 
the district the rainfall was favourable for the early or kharif crops. 
Excess of rsin iu S4agola caused slight damage. In October the 
river M4n, which runs through parts of S4ngofa and Pandharpur, 
overflowed and washed away the crops and some of the land. 
Except in B4rsi the late or rahi harvest was injured by heavy rain. 
Public health was good. 1557 head of cattle died from disease. The 
tillage area fell from 1,941,632 to 1,929,170 acres and the collection^ 
from £106,243 to £102,126 (Rs. 10,62,430 to Ra. 10,21,260); 
£9047 (Rs. 90,470) were remitted and £249 (Rs. 2490) left outstand¬ 
ing. Jvdri rupee prices-rose from 69 to 63 pounds. 

In 1876-76 the rainfall was 18 inches. The fall in the first 
fortnight of September was favourable to the early crops 
throughout the district and the onttum was about half a harvest. 
The late crops were also fair. There were two rather severe out¬ 
breaks of cholera. About 1650 head of cattle were carried off by 
disease. In this year the district was increased by the addition 
of M^lsiras from S4t4ra. The tillage area rose from 1,929,170 to 
2,147,432 acres and the collections from £102,126 to £107,191 
(Rs. 10,21,260 to Rs. 10.71,910) ; £274 (Rs. 2740) were remitted 
and £449 (Rs. 4490) loft outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose 
from 03 to 27 pounds. 
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In 1876-77 the rainfall of 9 luvheB was very slight and partial. 
Nearly all the early crops per she 1 and the Httle late crops which 
were sown came to nothing. Cholera caused 2139 deaths; 400 
cattle died of disease. Many works had to be started to relieve 
the destitnlOt and the scarcity of fodder killed numbers of cattle 
and forced many owners to send their animals into the Nizam’s 
country. The tillage area rose from 2,147,432 to 2,151,617 acres 
and the collections fell from £107,191 to £21,996 (Rs. 10,71,910 
to Rs. 2,18,960); £753 (Rg. 7530) were remitted and £84,949 
(Rs. 8,49,490) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 27 to 
j 5 pounds. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 33 inches was general and plentifnl. 
It began early in June and was at first favourable. It then hold 
off and caused great loss to the pulse. Rain fell again late in 
August and the' other early crops wore saved. The late harvest 
was fair. The year was unhealthy. Numbers died from cholera 
fever and small-pox. Early in the year many of the cattle were 
removed to the SahyAdri grazing grounds, and of these a large 
number did not return. The tillage area foil from 2,151,617 to 
2,138,788 acres and the collections rose from £21,896 to £93,461 
(Rs. 2,18,960 to Rs. 9,34,610) j £104 (Rs. 1040) were remitted and 
£12,665 (Rs. 1,26,650) left outstanding. Jvari rupee prices fell 
from 15 to 18 pounds. 

In 1878-79 the rainfall was 36 inches. The early sowings were 
almost entirely destroyed by heavy rain in October. Heavy rain 
also reduced the area of the late crops and those that were raised 
suffered so greatly from the ravages of rats that Government had to 
take measures to relievo the distress. The year was unhealthy 
with severe epidemic.s of cholera and fever. The tillage area fell 
from 2,138,788 to 2,136,988 acres and the collections from £93,461 
to £72,749 (Rs. 9,34,610 to Rs. 7,27,490) j £99 (Rs. 990) were 
remitted and £33,239 (Rs. 3,32,390) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from. 18 to 29 pounds. 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 23 inches was unseasonable. The early 
crops were inferior and the rice poor. The late harvest was generally 
good and the watered crops, except where they were slightly damaged 
by frost, were excellent. The plague of rats continued long enough 
to damage the early crops. The year was unhealthy. The tillage 
area fell from 2,136,988 to 1,901,402 acres and the colloofcioos rose 
from £72,749 to £88,757 (Rs. 7,27,400 to Rs. 8,87,570); £100 
(Rs. 1000) were remitted and £9113 (Rs. 91,130) left outstanding. 
Jvdri rupee prices fell from 29 to 57 pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 28 inches was somewhat above the 
average but most of it fell so late as to interfere with the sowing of 
the early crops. The late harvest, which at one time promised well, 
was damaged by heavy and unseasonable rain in November. The 
harvest was middling and the season healthy. The tillage area fell 
from 1,901,402 to 1,833,263 acres and the collections rose from 
£88,757 to £95,852 (Rs. 8,87,570 to Rs. 9,68,520) ;£1I4 (Rs. 1140) 
were remitted and £1518 (Rs. 15,180) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from 57 to 71 pounds. 
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In 1881-82 the rainfall was 23 inches. Late crops were generally 
good. The tillage area rose from 1,833^263 to 1,873,096 acres 
and the' collections from £95,852 to £97,889 (Rs. 9,58,520 to 
Rs. 9,78,890); £105 (Rs, 1050) were remitted |knd £235 (Rs. 2350) 
left outstanding. Jodri rupee prices rose from 71 to 66 pounds. 

In 1882-83 the rainfall was 31 inches. The season was very 
favourable. Public health was on the whole good. The tillage area 
rose from 1,873,096 to 1,906,235 acres and the collections fell from 
£97,889 to £80,395 (Rs. 9,78,890 to Rs. 8,03,950); £24,645 
(Rs. 2,46,450) were remitted and £117 (Rs. 1170) left outstanding. 
Jvdri rupee pric rose from 66 to 62 pounds. 

The following statement shows the available yearly statistics of 
rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue during the nineteen years 
ending 1882-83: 

Sholdpur TiUagt and Revenue, 1864‘iS8S. 


Yua. 

Ratif- 

Fal/Ii. 

Peicm, Pomnie 
m Rupee. 

TlLLlOa 

Liffo Rbvbmds. 

Remitted 

(a). 

For Col¬ 
lection. 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing. 

Collected. 



Inches, 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1864-66 



29 

4o 

1,781,009 

6 

7,70,865 

j. 

7,70,866 

1865-64 



38 

86 

1,788,644 

6 

7,69,183 

19 

7,60,164 

1986-67 



87 

83 

1,794,031 

124 

7,86.740 


7,86,746 

1867-68 



47 

48 

1,706,142 

172 

7,83,643 

»»• 

7,83,643 

1866-6f 



48 

SO 

1,795,708 

882 

7,87,828 

429 

7.86,804 

1868-70 



86 

81 

1,800,806 

230 

7,88,640 

758 

7,87,882 

1870-71 



28 

SO 

1,848,665 

71,632 

7,86,810 

908 

7,84,907 

1871-72 



30 

80 

1,881,109 

2 ,86,200 

7,43,866 

77,707 

6,66,099 

1872-73 



66 

62 

1,021,166 

1,18,360 

0,74,302 

8626 

9,66,707 

1878-74 


24 

60 

66 

1,941,632 

46,830 

10,81,109 

18,767 

10,62,1-32 

1874-75 


20 

68 

68 

1,020,170 

90,473 

10,23,758 

2494 

10,21,250 

1876-76 (6) 


18 

27 

27 

2.147,432 

2786 

10,76,398 

4486 

10,71,008 

1876-77 


0 

IS 

18 

2,161,617 

7628 

10,63,453 

8,49,489 

2,18,064 

1877-78 


88 

18 

22 

2,138,788 

1041 

10,61,269 

1,26,647 

0,34,612 

1878-79 


se 

29 

29 

2 ,136,088 

903 

10,59,878 

3,32,393 

7,27,485 

1879-80 


23 

67 

63 

1,901,402 

997 

9,78,684 

91,129 

8,87,566 

1880-81 


28 

71 

68 

1,833,263 

1140 

9,75,706 

16,184 

9,68,622 

1881-82 


28 

66 

6.8 

1,873,096 

1048 

9,81,244 

2361 

9,78,b08 

1883-83 


31 

62 

62 

1,906,235 

2,46,463 

8,05,121 

1167 

8v03,954 


(а) 0( the amounte nhown In this column, the remissione rented at the introduction of the eurrey 
were Re. 70,04« in 1870-71, R«. 1,26,601 in 1871 72, Re. 1,12,005 in 1872-73. Re. 43,5W in 1873-74. Ra. 80,637 
in 1874-75, He, 2066 in 1876 7«, and Re. 7484 in 1876-77. Of the 1882-83 remissions, £24,604 (Re. 2,46,040) 
were granted to reduce for tliree yeara ending 1882-83 the euhanceiuent under revision settlemente 
within twenty per cent of the former aeeciement 

(б) In this year the district was Increased by the addition of the M&lsiras sub-division from S&tftia. 

Of fifty-three alienated villages, thirty are owned by Brdhmans, 
twelve by Mardtbds, five by Muhammadans, and three by Vanj4ris. 
The revenue of two alienated villages in Malsiras is sot apart for 
the god Mahddov and is under the management of a devasthd/n or 
temple-committee. The revenue of Shegaon in Pandharpur is set 
apart for the benefit of the Pandharpur dispensary under Govern¬ 
ment Resolution 1030 of the 15th of March 1860. Many alienated 
villages are held by undivided families; not more than twelve 
villages are divided among the sharers. Except four in Mdlsiras 
which have been mortgaged few alienated villages have either been 
mortgaged or sold. In all but a few cases the propriotcis live in 
and manage their villages. Neither in the condition cl the people 
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nor in the character of ihe tillage is there any notable difference 
between alienated and neighbouring Government villages. In a 
few cases the soil of the alienated villages may be a little better 
than that of surrounding Government villages. No alienated villages 
seem to have grades of tenants. All holders of land in alienated 
villages enjoy equal rights with respect to the ownership of the land. 
Yeany tenants are almost unkown except in the few fields that 
stand in the proprietor’s name and are tilled by yearly tenants. 
The bulk of the landholders pay a fixed rent. Hardly any pro¬ 
prietor has claimed a right to enhance the rates. Almost all rents 
are paid in cash. In surveyed alienated villages the rates do not in 
any way differ from those in neighbouring Government villages. 
In Earmdla the rates in nnsurveyed villages are little higher than 
the rates of the original settlement, but much below those of the 
revision survey. In unsnrveyed alienated villages the rates vary 
from A\d. to 2^. (Be.-^'I) on dry-crop or jirdynt land and 
from Is. 9d. to 3«. (Rs. i-1 J) on garden or bdgdyat land. These 
garden rates are higher than those in the neighbouring Govern¬ 
ment villagaff. Ko special arrangements are in nse to meet the case 
of a tenant improving his fields digging a well in it, or taming it 
from dry-crop to rice land. No higher assessment is levied ehonld 
such improvements be carried ont. The proprietor makes no 
arrangement with his tenants as to grazing their cattle or for cutting 
timber. The tenants reserve tho waste part df their land for grazing 
and cut timber from their land. In most cases some gdxrdn or 
mazing numbers and some wastelands are every year sold by auction 
ror grazing to the highest bidders. In surveyed alienated villages 
the Collector helps the indmddr to recover his rent for the current 
year to the eitent of the survey rates ; in unsurveyed villages 
according to the rates agreed on between the indmddr and his tenant. 
Tho aid given is in accordance with the provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code. 
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Betwbsn 1819 and 1824, for purposes of civil and criminal 
justice, ShoUpur was under Poona. In 1825 a first or senior 
assistant judge was appointed for ShoUpur. In 1842 ShoUpur was 
made a separate district, excluding Pandharpur, S^i^ola, and 
MAlsiras wnich were then under SAtAra 
other sub-divisions Indi, Sindgi, BAgevAdi, 
are now under BijApur. In that year the 
gave place to a district judge. About 
added to SholApur. About 1864-65 when 
BAgevAdi, and MuddebihAl were taken 
present ByApur district and Pandharpur and SAngola were added to 
SholApur, the district judge gave place to a joint judge From March 
1866 to March 1884 SholApur was in charge of a senior assistant 
;e and joint sessions judge with the Full powers of a District 


and including besides 
and MuddebihAl which 
senior assistant judge 
1848-49 BijApur was 
Indi, Sindgi, BijApur, 
and included in the 


jttdg. 

Jude 




In 1875-76 MAlsiras was added to SholApur. From April 
1884 SholApur has been made a separate charge oi a District Judge. 

At present (1884) the district has a District Judge and six sub- 
judgea The sUb-judges are all second class with powers to try original 
suits of not more than £600 (Rs. 6000). Of the six sub-judges one 
is for MAlsiras and SAngola and the others are for BArsi, ICarmAla, 
MAdha, Pandharpur, and SholApur. From January 1883 the sub¬ 
judge for MAlsiras and SAngola holds his court alternately for two 
months at Malote in MAlsiras and at SAn^la Till the end of 
February 1883 there was one sub-judge for J^armAla and MAdha, 
holding his court alternately for one month at each station ; since 
then KarmAla has been in charge of a separate sub-judge. The 
average distance of the SholApur sub-judge’s court from its furthest 
six villages is thirty-two miles, of the BArsi court twenty-eight miles^ 
of the KarmAla court thirty miles, of the MAdha court twenty-six 
miles, of the Pandharpur court twenty miles, and of the MAlsiras and 
SAngola courts nineteen miles in MAlsiras and twenty in SAngola, 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of suits 
decided varied from 7116 in 1872 to 2172 in 1882 and averaged 
4869. These thirteen years may be divided into three periods. In 
the first period of seven years ending 1876 the number of suits 
varied from 7116 in 1872 to 5553 in 1874 and averaged 0326. In 
the second period of three years ending 1879 the suits fell about forty 
per cent, varying from 4238 in 1878 to 3459 in 1877 and averaging 
3816. Alld m the third period of three years ending 18§2, owing to 
the introduction of the conciliator.s and village munsifs under the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 1879 the suits further fell by 
about thirty-four percent, varying from .3002 in 1880 to 2172 in 1882 
and averaging 2525. Of the total number of cases decided, fifty- 
seven per cent have on an average been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the percentage varying from 70*6 in 1872 to 6 2 in 
1881. For the ten years ending 1879 the percentage varied from 
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70 5 in 1872 to 53’9 in 1879; and for the next three years ending 
1882, owing to the introduction of conciliators and village munsifs 
under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell suddenly, varying from 
10’6 in 1880 to 6-2 in 1881. The details are: 


S/ioldpur Ex-parti Decreet, 1870-ISSX, 


Tsak. 

Sdita. 

Oec^e<^d 

£x-pArt«. 

Percan- 

t*g«. 

Tiab. 

Suita. 

PeCtood 

Ex-parte. 

Peroen- 

tage. 

1870. 

M22 

4629 

9^8 

1878. 

4288 

2801 

64-2 

jsn. 

8886 

.3068 

67-8 

1879. 

6760 

2022 

68-9 

1872. 

7116 

6018 

70-5 

188^. 

8002 

S21 

10-6 

1878. 

6891 

4770 

69 2 

1881. 

1401 

161 

6-2 

1874. 

6658 

8062 

667 

1882. 

2172 

160 

7-3 

1876. 

6886 

3882 

61-2 





1878. 

6731 

8282 

57-9 





1877. 

8450 

1960 

66-9 

Avenga ... 

4669 

2778 

67-0 


Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 13'6 per cent have lieen decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varying from 21‘6 In 1870 to 7 2 in 1878. In 130 or six per 
cent of the suits decided in- 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiflf in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from fifty-nine out 
of 2401 in 1881 to 201 out of 6822 in 1870. In 337 or 15’6 per 
cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed oy 
the attachment or sale of property, 262 (Jr twelve per cent being for 
immovable property and seventy-five or 3*5 per cent for movable 
property. The number of attachments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 262 in 1882 to 2659 in 1875. and of movable 
property from seventy-five in 1882 to 543 in 1875. During the 
thi^en years ending 1882 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors varied from eight in 1881 to 460 in 1870. For the 
first seven years ending 1870 this number fell steadily from 460 in 
1870 to cighty-two in 1876. During the next six years (1877-1882) 
the number was between eight and twenty-nine with slight alternate 
rises and falls. The following table shows that during the same 
thirteen yeai's (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from 145 in 1874 to twelve in 1881: 


Sholdpur Civil Prisoners, 1870 - 188 S, 


Tbab. 

P&UOll- 

BRi. 

PAtS. 

RnCABB. 

S&tTafy- 

Ing 

Peareea, 

Credl- 

toaa’ 

Re- 

queuta. 

No Sifb- 
aiatencc. 

■ 

DIaelo- 
aura of 
Pro¬ 
perty. 

Tim* 

Bi- 

pired. 

1870 


.123 

26 

18 

80 

70 

4 


1871 


131 

25 

11 

44 

64 

6 

•.» 

1872 


106 

34 

6 

a 

60 

4 

1 

1873 


1ST 

25 

16 

26 

80 

4 

1 

1874 


145 

.S2 

11 

84 

76 

n 

4 

1876 


123 

29 

18 

85 

66 

4 


1876 


69 

41 

6 

16 

47 

1 


1877 


16 

26 

8 

4 

8 

1 


1878 


31 

24 

8 

4 

22 

2 


1879 


17 

48 

2 

8 

12 



1880 


29 

13 

8 

5 

21 



1881 


12 

16 


.3 

0 



1882 


17 

18 

3 

8 

9 

2 
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The following statement shows in tahulaT form the working of 
the district 'civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 

Sholdpur CitU OovHSt 2S70-188S, 


TXAB. 


s 

1 

1 

Ukoodtbbtbs. 

Contkstbd. 

ExaonnoH. 

t 

1 

1 

& 

is 

it 

o 

a 

3 

P 

1 

3 

For Plaintiff. 

3 

•o 

1 

« 

o 

1 

t 

3 

r 

1 

A 

■s 

1 

S 4 S 

• 11 # 

HI 
& ' 

Attach¬ 
ment or 
Sale of 
Property., 

|« 

1 

1 

I 8 W ... 


6822 

0-19 

4628 

2 

448 

88 a 

6914 

842 

186 

80 

858 

460 

201 

1990 

SSI 

isn ... 


6836 

10-18 

8958 

8 

805 

668 

6019 

611 

156 

60 

817 

4S5 

147 

2056 

491 

1872 ... 


7118 

»-ll 

5028 

a 

6-18 

506 

6149 

788 

J43 

36 

967 

850 

197 

'2166 

618 

1878 ... 


6891 

11-4 

4770 

4 

4SS 

606 

6026 

758 

120 

88 

966 

307 

145 

2641 

468 

1874 ... 


6568 

8-18 

3652 

2 

289 

618 

4656 

783 

143 

122 

99» 

281 

141 

6079 

380 

1875 ... 


6886 

9-7 

8882 

136 

382 

802 

5242 

814 

US 

131 

t093 

165 

128 

2659 

548 

1876 


6731 

9-8 

82S& 

317 

313 

660 

4472 

018 

17.S 

168 

1259 

82 

186 

2606 

466 

1877 ... 


31&9 

10-19 

1909 

81 

241 

347 

26:18 

6»4 

97 

90 

821 

18 

120 

410 

149 

1878 ... 


4238 

11*2 

2301 

118 

391 

469 

8274 

788 

70 

106 

964 

29 

124 

1691 

870 

1879 


8760 

lO-l 

2M2 

19 

286 

606 

2^2 

670 

66 

82 

818 

10 

104 

1318 

416 

1880 ... 


.'1002 

9-8 

821 

135 

678 

1073 

2202 

667 

94 

139 

800 

23 

96 

7.56 

224 

1881 ... 


2401 

16-17 

151 

7 

646 

863 

1581 

537 

126 

177 

840 

8 

69 

»l 

141 

1882 


217!1 

14-4 

160 

19 

281 

904 

1364 

493 

112 

208 

808 

12 

ISO 

262 

76 


Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other termed village registration under the Deccan ACTiculturists* 
Relief Act (Aqt XVIL of 1879). Under Act III. of 1877 the work 

registration employs seven special or full-time sub-registrars, one 
beingstationedateach of tbe sub-divisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1882-88 the gross receipts for that year 
under Act III. of 1877 amounted to £4510 (Rs. 4300) and the charges 
to £405 (Rs. 4()50), thus leaving a credit balance of £25 (Rs. 250). 
Of the total number of 1523 registrations, 1302 related to 
immovable property, 190 to movable property, and thirty-one 
were wills. Of 1302 documents relating to immovable property 375 
were mortgage deeds, 660 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeds of gift, 
139 leases, and ninety-five miscellaneous deeds. Including £44,996 
(Rs. 4,49,960) the value of immovable property transferred, the tqtal 
value of property affected by registration under Act III. of 1877 
amounted to £52,597 (Rs. 5,25,970). Under Act XVIL of 1879 
village registration employs twenty-seven village registrars, all special 
or full-time ofiScers. In every ease a sub-registrar of assurances under 
Act IIL of 1877 is ex-oflicio a village registrar, has within the 
limits of his charge as sub-registrar a jurisdiction similar to that of 
other village registrars, issues registration books to the village 
registrars of his circle, and embwies in one general form the 
monthly accounts of the village registrars. In 1882-83 the gross 
receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £344 (Rs. 3440) and 
the charges to £647 (Rs. 6470), thus showing a deficit of £303 
(Rs. 3030). Of 12,574 the “total number of registrations, 7396 
related to immovable property and 5178 to movable property. Of 
7396 documents relating tdimmovable property, 122 7 were mortgage 
deeds, 1481 deeds of sale, twenty-two deeds of gift, 4376 leases, 
and 340 miscellaneous deeds. Including £46,657 {Rs. 4,66,570)^ 
the value of immovable property transferred, the total value of 
property affected by registration under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted 
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Chapter IZ. to £74,070 (Rs. 7,40,700). Owing to the introduction of village 
Justice. registration under Act XVII. of 1879, registration under Act III. of 
1877 has considerably fallen. Compared with the figures of 1879, 
KozsTKATioN. ptcvious to the working of the Act XVII. of 1879, the 1882 

registration figures under Ant III. of 1877 show a fall of 2825 
in registered documents, of £49.3 (Ra. 4930) in fees received, and 
of £51,494 (Ra. 5,14,940) in the value of property affected by 
registration. Under Act XVII. of 1879 a special officer styled the 
inspector of village registry offices examines village registry offices- 
Over both branches of registration, in addition to the supervision 
by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny under the 
control of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is 
carried on hy the divisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, of the work done hy the several 
officers appointed under the Deccan Agricultm*ists’ Relief Act of 
1879, thii-ty-four village registrars registered 7312 documents; 
seventy-seven conciliators disposed of 12,610 applications and under 
sections 44 and 45 of the Act forwarded 4085 agreements to courts ; 
nineteen village munsifs decided 332 cases and under chapter II. of 
the Act six sub-judges decided 1648 cases. 

Maqistbacy. At present (1883) nineteen officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of the.se, five, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the, first class, and fourteen are magistrates of 
the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first class 
two are covenanted European civilians, and three, the assistant, the 
district, and the huzur deputy collectors, are Natives. The District 
Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district and of 
the other first class magistrates, the huzur deputy collector has the 
charge of about eight square miles within ShoUpur city limits and 
of 59,890 people, and others as assistant or deputy collectors have 
each an average charge of 1504 square miles and 174,199 people. 
In 1882 the District Magistrate decided fifty-four original and 
appeal cases and other first class magistrates 942 original and 
appeal cases. The average charge of the fourteen second and third 
cla8.s magistrates all of whom are Natives, was 646 square miles 
with a population of 83,212. In ISS? these magistrates decided 
1000 original criminal cases. Besides their magisterial duties three 
officers exercise revenue powers as milmlatd6,rs, mahillkaris, or head 
clerks of m^mlatddrs. Besides these officers, from May 1883 a 
bench of three persons at Pandharpur has been given the powers of 
third class niagis,trate.s. In 1882-83, under section 14 of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Act VIII, of 1867) 629 village-headmen 
orpolice pdtiln were entrusted .with power to imprison for twenty-four 
hours in the village office or chdvdi. The average yearly emoluments 
of these village headmen in cash and land amount to about £2 8« 
(Rs, 24). 

Cbiminal The district has no special criminal classes. Small wandering 

t:j.A3HicH, parties who have generally their head-quarters in the NizAm’f 
territory, constantly move through the district. They often coiiiraii 
thefts and take refuge with their stolen goods in the Niz4m’( 
territory. 
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In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular police 
force was 527. 'The force consisted of the District Superintendent, 
one subordinate officer, ninety inferior subordinate officers, 
fifteen mounted and 421 foot constables. The cost of maintaining 
this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary of 
£687 8s. (Rs. 637-1), for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (R.s. 1200) a total 
yearly cost of £23u0 8«. (Rs. 23,004); and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £4737 12s. (Rs. 47,376). Besides their pay a 
total aura of £217 16s. (Ra. 2178) was yearly allowed for the horse 
and travelling allowances of the Superintendent; £234 (Rs. 2340) 
for the pay and travelling allowances of his establishment; £114 
(Rs. 1140j for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £894 6«. (Rs. 8948) a year for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus the yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £9135 10«. (R!s. 91,35.5). On an area of 4521 square 
miles and a population of 582,187 these figures give one constable 
for every 8 56 square miles and 1103 people, and a cost of £2 5d. 
(Rs. 20j,\^) to the.,equare mile or (24 a«.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 527 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-six, four officers and twenty-two men, were 
in 1882 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; 
eighty-five, ten of them officers and seventy-five men, were engaged 
as guards over treasuries and lock-up.s or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure; 342, sixty-six of them officers and 270 men, were 
employed on other duties in the district; and seventy-four wero 
stationed in towns, municip^ities, and cantonments. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 244 were provided with 
fire-arms and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons; 
and 241 were provided with batons only'; 117, of whom thirty were 
officers and eighty-seven men, could read and write, and eighty- 
seven men were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India Of these, thirty-four 
officers and 190 , jnen were Muhammadans, seven officers and 
twelve men Brahmans, eleven officers and forty-two men Rajputs, 
twenty-seven officers and 141 men Marathds, one officer a Praohu, 
one man a LingAyat, ten officers and fifty men Hindus of other 
castes, one officer a Pdrsi, and one officer a Christian. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 102 
murders and attempts to murder, thirty-five culpable homicides, 
113 cases of grievous hurt, 386 gang and other robberies, and 
21,716 other offences. During these nine years the total number 
of offences gave a yearly average of 2483 or one offence for 
every 234 of the population. The returns show that during 
famine year of 1877 the total number of offences was unusually 
large, being 4083 or abotit sixty-four per cent more than the 
average. The number of murders varied from two in 1875 to 
twenty-eight in 1879 and averaged eleven; culpable homicides 
varied from none for two years to nine in 1879 ana averaged four; 
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cases of grievou.s hurt varied from eight in 1876 and 1881 to 
seventeen in 1874 and averaged twelve ; gang and other robberies 
varied from fifteen in 1874 to ninoty-two in 1877 and averaged 
forty-thi’ce; and other ofiences varied from 1C61 in 1874 to 3955 
in 1877 and averaged 2413. Of the whole number of persons 
arrested the convictions varied from forty-one per cent in 1880 to 
seventy-two in 1877 and averaged sixty-two per cent. Tho 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from fifty in 1881 to 
seventy-six in 1882 and averaged fifty-nine per cent. The details 
are: 

Sholdpitr Crime and Police., 1874-1883. 
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23 
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50 

34 

68 
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28 

8 

28 

17 
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17 

53 
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20 

14 

70 
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3 
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8 

8 

8 
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44 
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82 

44 
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16 

43 

21 

49 
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. 
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16 

15 

13 

S’ 

92 
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57 
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9 

17 

1 

0 
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8 

87 

11 

16 

8 

60 

43 
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5.6 
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1879 ... 

28 

30 

7 

23 

9 -M 

0 

46 
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11 

9 

82 

86 
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61 

1880 ... 

7 

8 

0 

75 
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3 

43 

12 

13 

8 

61 

32 

63 

28 

44 

1881 ... 

8 

13 

6 

38 
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1 

20 

8 
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5 

42 

26 

42 

20 

48 
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W 

18 

7 

39 

* 

1 

25 

10 

16 

G 

37 

27 

30 

8 
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74 
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33 
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87 
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6.56 
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^. 

1661 

2721 

1130 

41 

170.3 

2822 

1196 

4i 

1632 

902 

flS 

187.5 



1672 

2375 

111,5 

47 

1707 

2438 

1143 

47 
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1843 

69 
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61 
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73 
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71 
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72 
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71 
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2721 

52 
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2773 

1780 

64 

2254 

2S04 

1825 

41 

2469 

1387 

50 

18,81 
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1898 

218.5 

118.S 

54 

1942 

22o7 

laro 

64 


1804 

50 

1832 

... 


2:193 


1336 

60 

2443 

2140 

1258 

60 

5586 

4263 

70 


Yotal 


21,710 

SUjliW 

18.072 

63 

22,352 

31,(547 

19,708 

62 

30,209 

21,.325 

59 


Besides the iock-np at each inamlatddr's office there is a district 
jail at Sholapur and a subordinate jail at Malsiras. The number 
of convicts in the Sholdpur jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 
113, of whom ninety-five were males and eighteen females. During 
the year 1883, 204 convicts, of whom 178 were male., d.nl twenty- 
six females, were admitted and 215, of whom 186 were males and 
twenty-nine females, were di.scharged. During the year the 
daily average of prisoners was 107 and at the close of the year 
the number of convicts was 102, of whom eighty-seven were males 
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and fifteen females. Of 204 convicts admitted during the year 
156 males and twenty-three females were sentenced to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, ten males and two females were for 
over one year and not more than two years nine males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years; and two males 
and one female were under sentence of transportation, and one male 
was sentenced to death. The total yearly cost of diet was £156 6s. 
{Rs. 1663) or an average of £1 95. (Rs, 14|) for each prisoner. 
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FINANCE. 

The earliest balance sheet of the district is for 1870-71, Exclusive 
of £30,037 (Rs. 3,00,370), the adjustment on account of alienated 
lands, the totel transactions entered in the district balance sheet 
for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to £301,576 (Rs. 80,15,750) 
against £270,950 (Rs. 27,09,500) in 1870-71 and under charges to 
£308,199 (Rs. 30,8l,99(‘) against £286,050 (Rs. 28,60,60()).i 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for service.^ rendered, such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 1881-82 und^r the heads Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £167,854 (Rs. 16,78,540)* 
or on the 1881 population of 582,487 an individual share of 5s, 
4d. (Rs. 2^). During the twelve years between 1870 and 1881 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts which form 68 03 per cent of the whole 
revenue of the district, have risen from £90,153 (Rs. 9,01,530). in 
1870-71 to £106,059 (Rs. 10,60,590) in 1881-S2 and charges from 
£17,030 (R.S. 1,70,300) to £17,168 (Rs. 1,71,680).* 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £18,859 to £7430 (Rs. 1,88,590- 
Rs. 74,300), and-tsharges from £642 to £227 (Rs. 6420-Rs. 2270). 

Excise receipts, chiefly owing to better supervi.sion, have increased 
from £6060 (Rs. 60,000) to £13,500 (Ks. 1,35,000). In 1881-82 the 
charges amounted to £862 (R.s. 8520). Of .seventy shops eight are 
licensed to sell Europe and other foreign imported liquor, twenty- 
seven to sell country spirit, twelve to sell toddy, and twenty-three 
to sell intoxicating drugs. The European and foreign liquor is 
brought from Bombay. At the Shol5pur central distillery built in 
1878 at a cost of £2125 (R.s. 21,250), the farmer under Government 
supervision makes .spirit from mahuda or flowers of the Bassia 
latifolia and supplies it to all district shops. In 1882-83, froni this 
distillery 43,743 gallons of spirits w'ere issued, 24,151 gallons being 
of 25® under proof that i.s under London proof, and 19,592 gallons 
of 50° under proof.^ On each gallon of 25^ under proof the farmer 
pays a still-head duW of o.v. (Rs.2^) and sells at an^y price up to Qs, 
(Rs. 4i) a gallon. From the 1 st of Augu.st 4 884 this still-head duty 
will be increased to 65 . (Rs. 3), the selling price remaining the same 
as before ; and spirit of 60” instead of 50'^ under proof will be issued, 


1 Of the territorial changea made in the diettict between 1870 and 1882, M&lairaa 
with a land revenue of about £15,320 (lie. 1,53,200) was transferred to SholApur in 
1876-76. 

* This total includes the following items : £121,080 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forest; £8627 stamps, justice, and registration ; £1313 education and 
police ; and £36,834 local and municipal funds ; total £187,854. 

* Yearly land revenue collections are given above, p. 365. 

* The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
of London proof which is taken as 100 degrees. Thus 25° U. P. that is under proof 
is equivalent to 76 degrees of strength, 50o U. P. is equivalent to 50 degrees of 
strength; and 25° 0. P., or over proo^is equivalent to 125 degrees of strength. 
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paving a still-head duty o£ 3«. lid. (Bs. IX) a gallon and being 
safeame at bs. (Bs. 2^) a gallon. Toddy is cniefly drawn locally 
from brab and date trees, brab trees being tapped on paying a 
yearly tax of (Rs. 3) a tree and date trees of 2«. (Re. 1). 

In 1882-83 about 6000 trees were locally tapped against 7800 in 
1881-82. Under special permission the farmers also import toddy 
from the Nizam’s territory. Of the intoxicating drugs the chief 
are hhdng or drinking hemp, gonja, or smoking hemp, mdjum that 
is spices mixed with hhdng boiled in clarified butter, and bhoja 
that is an intoxicating liquid made by boiling in water bhang, old 
jvdri, gulvel or Menispermum glabrum, ajidkachola or Curcuma 
zedoaria. 


Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1114 
(Bs.l 1,140) to £679 (Rs. 6790) and charges owing to an increase in 
the pay of the oOScers and staff have risen from £7 577 (Rs. 76,770) to 
£10,003 (Rs. 1,00,030). 

Forest receipts have risen from £17 (Rs. 170) to £624 (Rs, 6240) 
and charges from £4 (Rs. 40) to £2215 (Rs. 22,150). 

The following table shows, exclusive of the tax on official salaries, 
the amount remized from assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 
and 1881-82. Owing to the variety of the rates and incidence it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results. No 
tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877-78: 


Sholdpur AteeMed Taxtt, J870-1881. 


Tiae. 

Amount 

Tbae. 

Amount 

Jneonu Tax. 

£ 

Lirtnae Tax. 

£ 

im-71. 

eoi2 

1878-79. 

7479 

1871-<8 . 

1»64 

1870-80. 

8687 



1880-81. 

8047 



1881-82. 

8677 


Opium receipts have risen from £2541 (Rs. 25,410). to £3519 
(Rs. 85,190). 

Military receipts have fallen from £1791 (Rs. 17,910) to £757 
(Rs. 7670) and charges from £17,188 (Rs. 1,71,880) to £4526 
(Rs. 45,260.) 

Post receipts have risen from £3226 (Rs. 22,260) to £7705 (Rs. 
77,050) and charges from £1443 (Rs. 14,430) to £8192 (Rs, 81,020), 
The receipts and charges shown in the 1881 -82 balance sheet, besides 
letters books and parcels, include money received and paid under 
the money order system. 

In 1881-82 telegraph receipts amounted to £305 (Rs. 3050) and 
charges to £1873 (Rs. 18,730). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1166 (Ks. 11,560) to £618 
(Rs. 6180) and charges have increased from £664 (Rs. 6640) to 
£849 (Rs. 8490). 

In 1881-82 education receipts amounted to £719 (Rs. 7190) and 
charges to £1572 (Rs. 15,720), 

Pmice receipts have risen from £l (Rs. 10) to £594 (Rs. 5940), 
and charges from £6254 (Rs. 52,540) to £9972 (Rs. 99,720). 

Medici receipts have been almost none, and charges have fallen 
from £1893 (Rs, 18,930) to £908 (Rs. 9080). 
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Jail receipts have fallen from £714 (Rg. 7140) to £441 (Rs. 4410) 
and charges nave risen from £1050 (Ks. 10,500) to£4o80 (1^.40,300). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £128,588 (Rs. 12,35,880) to 
£145,714 (Rs. 14,57,140) and transfer charges from £173,418 (Rs. 
17,34,180) to £205,871 (Rs. 20,58,710). The increase under receipts 
is duo to receipts on account of local funds and cash remittances from 
other districts. The increase under charges is due to charges on 
account of the local funds and to a large surplus balance remitted 
to other treasuries. 


Ealancb Sheet, In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black type 
1870 AMD 1881 , on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjustments. On the receipt 
side the item of £30,037 (Rs. 8,00,370) represents the additional 
revenue the tlistriet would yield had none of its lands been 
alienated. On the debit side the item of £6607 (Rs. 66,070) under 
land revenue and £1246 (Rs. 12,460) under police are the rentals 
of lands granted for service to village headmen and watchmen. 
The item of £22,184 (Rs. 2,21,840) .mown under allowances and 
as.signments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
oflBccrs whose services have been dispensed with and of religious 
and charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
oflBcervS who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue: 


Sholdpur Balance Sheet, 1870-71 and 1881-SB. 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, wells, drains, rest-houses, 
village offices or cj’nt'ydw and other usefulw'orks,amounted in 1881-82 to 

£12.163 (Rs. 1,21,630) and the expenditure to £11,181 (Rs. 1,11,810). 
The local fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess 
of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund 
and the rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £7690 
(Rs. 76,900), The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £2680 (Rs, 
26,800). Government and private contributions amounted to £1760 
(Rs. 17,600) and miscellaneous receipts, including sand and quarry 
fees, to £33 (Rs. 330). In 1881-82 this revenue was administered 
by district and sub-divisional committees pai'tly of official and partly 
of private members. The district committee consists of the Collector, 
assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the 
educational inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and six landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, the mdmlatdfir, 
a public works officer, and the deputy educational inspector as 
official and the proprietor of an alienated village and three land¬ 
holders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
bring their local requirements to the notice of the district committee 
whidi prepares the yearly budget 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 wer&: 


Sholdpur Local Funds, i881-8M. 
PUBLIC’WORKS. 
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£ 
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Quarry Fees ... 

8 



Tottd 
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Total ... 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 
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£ 

2984 
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£ 

8209 

One-third of Land Cess ... 

2560 

School Charges . 

114 

School-fee Fund . 

462 

School-houges . 

879 

Contributions . 

1456 

Miscellaneous . 

528 

Miscellnneoua . 

S 

Balance . 

8236 

Total ... 

7465 

TohJ ... 

7465 
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Since 1869-70 the following local fund works have been carried 
out. To improve communications about 509 miles of road have 
been made and 1823 miles repaired. To improve the water supply 
166 wells and twenty-eight tanks have either oeen made or repaired. 
For the comfort or travellers 308 rest-houses have been built or 
repaired. Besides these works fifty-three cattle pounds and forty- 
three village offices or chdvdis have been either made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 each of the five municipalities at SholApur, B^rsi, 
Karm^la, Pandharpur, and S&ngola was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as president and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted to £24,671 
(Rs. 2,46,710) of which £14,864 (Rs. 1,48,640) were recovered 
from octroi dues, £299 (Rs. 2990) from tolls and wheel taxes, 
£6978 (Bs. 59,780) from assessed taxes, and £3530 (Rs. 35,300) 
from other sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 3 let 
Mar^ 1882: 

Sholdpur Munieipal DetaUt, 188l‘8i. 


TSliia. 

r "• — 

mn. 

noruk 

Rocnm. 

Octroi. 

Toll* 

end 

Wheel 

Tex. 

Aeutoed 

Texee. 


Total 

Inddenoe. 

Sholipur, 

Bini . 

&annlU» 
PftndbArpar ... 
Stngolb 

Total ... 

Jane 1868. ... 
AugnutlStiS... 
¥*y im ... 
October I8A6. 
jMutfr 1866. 

. 

60,688 

16,139 

4616 

16,017 

4783 

£ 

7900 

4668 

871 

1865 

70 

£ 

390 

£ 

1436 

6 

M 

«M9 

£ 

3667 

36S 

33 

665 

44 

£ 

13,372 

48:!e 

490 

6860 

114 

r. d. 

4 2 

6 0 

3 U 

8 it 

0 6 

103,027 

14,8M 

S90 

6978 

8680 


... 



ChamM. 

NeH. 

Stall. 

Salety. 

Health. 

Schoole. 

Works. 

Iflicel- 

Total 


Now. 

Repeire. 

taneoiu. 

Sholipur. 

Birel ... ... 

Kennita ... 
Pendberpur 
Singota ... 

£ 

1041 

634 

H4 

693 

81 

£ 

347 

110 

16 

1087 

IS 

£ 

4667 

1486 

107 

4488 

26 

£ 

801 

164 

84 

686 

10 

£ 

8261 

402 

78 

168 

4 

£ 

040 

SOT 

16 

410 

26 

£ 

8274 

116 

0 

188 

82 

£ 

18,781 

8168 

877 

7408 

141 

Total ... 

3818 

1422 

10,762 

1084 

8898 

170T 

8664 

24.826 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1882-83 there were 176 .Government schools or an average 
of one school for every four inhabited villages with 7914 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 5709 pupils, or 7*5 per cent 
of 105,805 the male population between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

In 1882-83 under the Director of Public Instrnction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 239 strong. Of these one was a 
deputy educational inspector with general charge over all the 
schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), 
and the rest were masters and assistant masters with yearly salaries 
ranging from £4 16«, to £50 8«. (Rs. 48 - 504). 

Of 176 the total number of Government schools, in 171 Mardthi 
only wM taught, in one Hindustani, and in four English and 
Marathi. One of the four English schools was a hi^ school 
teaching English, Mardthi, and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard. Of the 171 Marathi schools 167 were for boys and four 
were for girls. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to £4236 18s. (Rs. 42,369), of 
which £1387 48, (Rs. 13,872) were paid by Government, £1407 10a. 
(Rs. 14,075) from local funds, and £1442 4«. (Rs; 14,422) from other 
funds. 

Besides these Government schools there were four primary 
schools inspected by the educational department. Of these two 
were opened by missionaries, and in 1882-83 were attended by fifty- 
seven scholars with an average attendance of thirty-seven. Thera 
w one special school for low-caste boys established by missionaries 
in Sholdpur. In other towns and villages where low-caste boys 
show willingness to attend, a school accommodation is made for 
them in the verandas of the school houses. Their presence is not 
generally objected to if arrangements are made to prevent their 
coming into personal contact with boys of other castes. 

In 1855-56 there were only eleven Government schools, ten of 
them vernacular and one anglo-vernacular with 804 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 617 pupils. In 1865-66 the 
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number of schools was increased to forty-five "with 2377 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 1799 pupils. Forty of these 
schools were vernacular and five anglo-vernacnlar. In 1875-76 
the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names oft the rolls to 
3935, and the average attendance to 2850. In 1882-83 there were 
176 schools with 7914 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 5708, Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give 
an increase in the number of schools from eleven to 176 and in tho 
names on the rolls from 804 to 7914. 

In 1869 the first girls school was oponod in B4rsi. In the next 
tan years the number of girls schools rose to three with 111 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-nine. In 1882-83 the 
number of girls schools increased to four with 176 names and an 
average attendance to 105. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of tho district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
637,635 the total Hindu population, 7011 (males 6853, females 
158) or 1*30 per cent below fifteen and 1303 (males 1292, females 
11) or 024 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 865 
fmales 849, females 16) or 016 per cent below fifteen and 16,978 
(males 16,888, females 90) or 315 per cent above fifteen wero 
instructed; 191,267 (males 95,260, females 96,007) or 35‘57 per 
cent below fifteen and 320,211 (males 160,903, females 169,308) or 
69*55 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 43,967, the total 
Musalmdn population 533 (males 520, females 18) or 1*21 per cent 
below fifteen and 90 (males 88, females 2) or 0*20 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ; 69 (males 68, female 1) or 015 per 
cent below fifteen and 807 (males 795, females 12) or 1*83 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 15,721 (males 7774, females 7947) 
or 35*76 per cent below fifteen and 26,747 (males 13,081, females 
13,716) or 60'83 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 625 
Christians, 34 (males 21, females 13) or 5*44 per cent below fifteen 
and 7 (males 5, females 2) or 1*12 per cent above fifteen were under 
instruction; 9 (males 3, females 6) or 1*44 per cent below fifteen 
and 234 (males 172, females 62) or 37*44 per cent above fifteen 
were instructed; 148 (males 67, females 81) or 23’68 per cent 
below fifteen and 193 (males 102, females 91) or 30*88 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : 


Sholdpur Education, IS8I. 


Aob. 

HiNOtrg. 

MOSALUA'SS. 

CniUSTIANB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Malea 

Females. 

Under fHMtructi&n, 
Below Fifteen 

eSeS 

168 

620 

13 

21 

18 

Above FifteCD . 


11 

88 

2 

a 

2 

Inflrueted. 







Below Fifteen . 

84U 

16 

68 

1 

9 

6 

Above Fifteen . 

1«,888 

00 

705 

12 

172 

62 

Illiterate. 







Below Fifteen. 

»5,260 

06,007 

7774 

7947 

67 

81 

Above Fifteen. 

160,603 

1(K),«0S 

15,031 

18.710 

102 

91 

Totel .. 

272,045 

286,600 

22,276 

21,691 

870 

256 
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Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arrangiiag the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two races the Hindus have the larger proportion of 
their boys and girls under instruction : 


Pupils by Pact, 1355-56 and 1882-8S. 



18o5-6B. 

18811-83. 

RAcg. 

Pupils. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Pup-il*. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Pupils. 

Scbool- 

goirg 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Percent- 
ago on 
School- 
going 
Popula¬ 
tion, 

Hindus 


98-37 

7479 

94-18 

149,690 

4-99 

^usalmiiis 

13 

1-63 

462 

6 -8T 

12,249 

8-77 

Total ... 

7fl7 

100 

7941 

100 

X61»945 

4*90 

■ 


Of 7536, the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of March 1883, 2344 or 31*1 per cent were Brahmans, 89 
or 1'2 per cent were Kshatriyas ; 11 or 0*2 per cent were Kayastha ; 
232 or 3’1 per cent were Jains j 664 or 8*7 per cent were traders ; 
1956 or 26'0 per cent were Kunbis; 1222 or 16*2 per cent were 
Lingdyats; 221 or 2*9 per cent were artisans j 79 or 1*0 per cent 
were shopkeepers; 134 or 1*8 per cent were labourers; 58 or 0*8 
per cent were low-castea ; 36 or 0‘5 were Others, and 490 or 6*5 
Musalmdns and Others. Of 176 the total number of girls enrolled 
in 1882-83 in the four girls schools, 170 or 96’5 per cent were 
Hindus and 6 or 3*5 per cent wore Musalmdns 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 


Sholdpur School Petunis, 18d5-S6,1865-66, and 1882-83. 


Cuss. 

Schools. 

PurtLS. 1 

Hlndue. 

34'.)ealm6ris. 

1865-06. 

1803-68. 

1882-83, 

1865-66. 

18615-66- 

1882-83, 

1855-56. 

186.5-66. 

1882-83, 

Oov’^m-ntent. 










High School . 


,,, 

1 



148 



2 

Aiiglo-Veniftculaf 










Schools . 

i 

6 

3 

S5 

858 

108 

3 

17 

1 

Vernacular Schools for 










bo^'S and girls . 

10 

*0 

172 

T49 

1743 

7108 

10 

55 

4.52 

Total ... 

11 

45 

17^ 

784 

2301 

74-14 

13 

72 

455 




PuriLfl—wnifiniied. 


Avbraqe T)atlt 

CLaas. 

PArsls and Others. 


Total. 


ArrENUAWCR. 


1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

185B-66. 

1865-86. 

1882-83. 

1855-50. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

(loverumnt. 

High School . 



10 

' 


160 



113 

Anglo-Vernacular 





678 


40 

453 

75 

Schools ■ . 

7 

3 

1 

4S 

110 

Vernacular Schools for 





1796 


577 

1346 

6.520 

boys and girls 




769 

7644 

Total ... 

7 

4 

35 

804 

2377 

7914 

617 

179S 

6708 
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Sholdpur School Returns, 1S55'66, 1866-68, and 1888-8S--oon\,vD.wA. 




Fsbl 



Bitcnni. 

CUUML 






doTerntoent. 


1856-M. 

1865-66. 

1882-8S. 

iS5e-se. 

1865-66. 

1888^88. 

1856-56. 

Oovemmmt, 

HiKh Scbool.. 



2(. to 4«. 

e «. d. 

£ I. d. 

£ «. d. 
4 18 81 

£ 1. d, 

Anglo-Vernkcubr 







Sohoola . 

VeriiMiilkF Bcbooli for 

2«. 

i». to Si. 

ll. 

t 18 10 

a 5 2 | 

« 1? a} 

60 1 6 






boy* «nd Kirla 

lid. toed- 

lid. to Sd. 

id. to9d. 

0 9 11 

0 Ifi 6 

0 la i 

sag 18 11 

Tot*! ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

»9 15 4 


OLlM. 

Rbceipts —eontinwd. 

Qovemment — ^ontd. 


Local Com. 

4funlcI|MliUs«. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

1865-56. 

IS65-66. 

1882-68. 

1855-60. 


188S-SS. 

Oootnmtnt, 

£ t. d. 

£ r. d. 


£ «. a.' 

£ «. d. 



£ t 

HUrh School ... 


884 16 0 

**• 


.44 

44 . 

ti» 

100 0 

Anglo-VoraMubr 









School! . 

476 17 10 

?S 13 0 

4 *. 

0 4 0 

*4* 


mm. 

188 8 

VamMiilur Soboola tor 









boyt nai girls 

574 16 11 

1078 16 0 

... 

169 1 3 

1407 10 0 

... 

... 

883 8 

Totol ... 

1061 14 0 

1887 4 0 

... 

169 5 3 

1407 10 0 

... 

... 

615 16 



Rscitm—conMnusd. 

Cr.tM 

Piivsto. 

Fees. 


1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

1855-66. 

1865-85. 

1882-88. 

' govtmnunt. 

^ §. d. 

£ t. d. 

e 

£ 4. d 

£ *. d. 

£ t. 

High School ... ... 

Anttlo-Vomscalar 

3 8 0 

*4* 

310 0 0 

86 


174 16 0 

320 U 

Schools . 

VcmscuUr Sohoob for 

59 7 2 

107 10 





boys *Dd girls 

14 10 0 

8 10 0 

86 

84 6 10 

179 a 8i 

408 4 

Tothl ... 

16 IS 0 

318 10 0 

72 

98 18 0 

■■ ■ 

868 17 8i 

826 B 



RHBirts—eon tmued. 

EzrKHOiTimK 

Olsss. 

Total. 

Instruction. 


1666-66. 

1865-60. 

1882-88. 

1666-66. 

1866-66; 

1883-88. 

Oovtmmtnt. 

HIgti Si^oul . 

Anglo-V erasoblsr 
Schools 

Vemscnlsr Schools for 
hoys snd girls 

£ *. d. 

m 16 7 

288 9 9 

£ I. d. 

... 

861 16 10 

981 10 4i 

£ 4. 

666 10 

400 10 

8352 18 

£ 4. d. 

117 16 6 

387 12 6 

£ •- d. 

493 n 2 

783 8 e 

£ s. d. 
648 16 0 

862 9 0 

8816 18 0 

rotsl ... 

410 6 4 

1798 7 2i 

4801 18 

40A 7 11 

1276 19 6 

_ 

" 4223 8 9 



ExrwmTUu—continued. | 

OtilBS. 

Buildings. 

Libru-iMi. 1 


1866-66. 

1866-66, 

1882-88. 

1865-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

CovcmiMMA 


■d 

m 

- 

£. I. d. 


£ 


High School . 



•• 

■ .a 

• 4* 

• ss 

AnglO'VernaoiilAr 

^hoolB 


499 18 0 

2 0 8 

444 

37 

*ss 

Temacular Schools for 


961 18 91 





boys and girls 

as* 

.44 

4.1 

44* 

44. 

Tbtol ... 

... 

761 16 9t 

2 0 8 

« 

27 

... 
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Sholipwr School Returns, lSSS-56, tSSS'SS, and JSSt-SS-^continuod* 


OlflM. 

Sx^itDiTQaB—coniintMl 

. 

Scholanhlpa. 

Total. 


isefi-es. 

18SS-88. 

18SS-M. 

laos-ee. 

1882-88. 

ffocemmmt. 

Hl^h Sohoiil . 

Anfflo-Vernnoalar 

Sohoola . 

Vemuiilu SobooU for 
boys and girls 

Total ... 

... 


« t. d. 
11 14 0 

* 

A •. d. 

mis 6 

287 M » 

t 

£ t. d, 

1020 9 2 

1044 7 Si 

£ M. d. 
SfiS 10 0 

864 10 0 

88)6 18 0 

... 

1 

11 14 0 

40S 7 11 

^064 16 64 

• 

4286 18 0 


Ouia. 

Coa* ro 

Oovemmant 

Local Caaa [ 

1865-66. 

1866-66, . 

1862-88. 

1856-56. 

186S.66. 

1882-88. 

Shtiemmtnt, 

£ M. d. 

£ a, d. 

£ «. 


£. t. d. 

£ t. d. 

High Sdiool ... ... 



284 16 




Anpo-Vemaoolar 







Sohoola 

60 1 0^ 

476 11 7 

78 12 


. 


Vamaoiitar Sohoola tor 







boys and glrla 

280 18 11 

874 8 i 

1078 16 

•a> 

160 -1 2 

1407 10 0 

Total ... 

299 16 8| 

1860 19 7^ 

1887 4 

M* 

169 1 t 

1407 10 0 


OiAsa. 

Con n>—eontjntMd. 

Other Punda. 

Total. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-81. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

GcvenmetU. 

Blab Sobool. 

Aiwlo-Vernaonlar 

Soboolfi . 

Vernacular Scboola for 
boya and glrla 

Total ... 

£ $. d. 

67 14 0 

47 18 2} 

£ $, d. 

648 IT 6| 

0 18 H 

B t. i. 
820 14 0 

290 IS 0 

680 12 0 

£ a. d. 

U7 16 9) 

287 12 It 

£ *. d. 

1020 9 It 

1044 7 4 

£ t, d, 
666 10 0 

864 10 0 

8816 18 0 

106 12 2t 

644 16 8 

1442 4 0 

406 7 11 

2064 16 6t 

4286 18 0 


A comparigOTi of the present (1882-83) provision for teaching 
the town and the country population gives the following result; 
In the town of ShoWpur there were in 1882-83 ten Government 
schools with 932 names and an average attendance of about 693* 
Of these one was a high school, six were Marathi schools five 
for boys and one for girls, one a Hindustani school, one a police 
school, and one a jail school. The average yearly cost of each pupil 
in the high school was £4 18«. (Rs. 49); in the other schools the 
cost varied from 14s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 7-12). Since 1868, sixteen pupils 
have passed the university entrance examination from the Sholdpnr 
high school.^ In addition to the Government schools there were, 
in 1882-83, forty private schools in the town of ShoMpur with 1391 
names and an average attendance of abont 1029 pupils where 
Mar4thi is taught. The mnnioipality of ShoUpur has opened a 
Sanskrit school. In 1882-83 there wei^ twenty-four pupils. The 
average yearly coat per pupil was 16#. (Rs. 8). To one of the 


1 Th« details are: two in 1868; two in 1871; one in 1872; one in 1878; two in 
1874; one in 1876 ; one in 1876 ; two In 1879; one in 1882; and three in 1^3. 
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Mar^,tlii boys schools in the city of Shol^pur is attached a Gujarati 
class the expenses of which are defrayed by the Sholdpur municipality. 
Id 1882-83 there were twelve pupils learning Gujarilti. In the 
town of Barsi there were, in 1882-83, four Government schools 
with 323 names and an average attendance of 256. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil was IGs. ‘6d. (Rs, 8^^). In the town of 
Pandharpur there were five Government schools with 487 names 
and an average attendance of 343. The average yearly cost to eaclx 
pupil was (Rs. 8). In the town of Karkara there was one 

Government school with eighty-six names and an average attendance 
of sixty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was lls. 9d. 
(Rs, 5J). In the town of Vairag there was one Government school 
with eighty names and an average attendance of fifty-nine. Tho 
average yearly cost to each pupil was ll.'f. i)d. (Rs. 5|). In tho 
town of Karmdla there was one Government school with 174 names 
and an average attendance of 117. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was lls. (Ra. In the town of Mddha there was one 

Govermneat school with 112 names and an average attondanco of 
eighty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was 13s, (Rs.G^). 
In the town of Saagola there were two schools with 146 names 
and an averago attetidance of 104. 1’he average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 125. 9d. (Rs. 6^). 

Exclusive of the eight towns of Shr.lapur, Bdrai, Pandharpur, 
Karkam, Yairag, Karmala, Madha, and Hiugola, tho district of 
Sholdpur was in 1882-83 provided witli 154. Government schools 
or an average of (.me school for ev(;ry four inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows tho distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions: 

Sholdpur Village S' hooh, 7SS2-S3. 


Sdh-Divvhivn. 

Villases. 

Popula- 

tiou. 

Schools. 

Sub-Division. 

VillAgts. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

-Schools. 

Sholip'.ir 

I.U 


28 


7a 

62,3:15 

17 

Birsi . 

iai 

94,212 

24 

Milsiraa 

b t 

63,253 

14 

Khrmfiia. 

l.i2 

di^eio 

26 





iMiuitia. 

87 


27 





Paridliarpur ,, 

83 

4U,10J 

13 

Total ... 

704 

478, 

164 


Besides tho Sholdpur library established in 1857,' there aro 
libraries at Pandharpur and Barsi and reading-rooms at Karmdla 
and Vairag. The Sholdpur library was established by tho loading 
inhabitants of tho place. It is maintained by subscriptions and an 
animal grant of £30 (Rs. 300) by the municipality. There are 1450 
books English and vernacular, and ten newspapers and two monthly 
magazines ai’C subscribed. The yearly subscriptions amount to £15 
(Rs. 150). The Pandharpur Library was established in 1874 by 
the sub-judge Rao Bahadur Ldlshankar Umiashankar. It is 
maintained by monthly subscriptions and a municipal contribution 
of £20 (Rs. 200). It is provided with a hall by tho municipality. 
There are 1015 books English and vernacular, and nine newspapers 
are subscribed. The yearly siibacidptions amount to £20 (Ks. 200). 
The Bdrsi library was established in 1863 by the sub-judgo 
Rdo Sdhob Venkatr^v Jivdji. It is maintained by monthly sub- 
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soriptiona and an annual municipal contribution of £6 (Rs. 60). 
There are 205 hooka in the library, and seven newspapers are 
subscribed. A fine hall has lately been built for the library from 
municipal funds at the suggestion of B&o Saheb Krishnar^iv Mule, 
the acting mdnilatdir of Bdrsi. The yearly subscriptions amount 
to £6 (Rs. 60). The reading*room at Vairag was opened in 1864, 
and that at Karmiila in 1881. These reading-rooms each subscribe 
to about seven newspapers. The number of books is small. 

Of the three weekly newspapers two aro published at ShoMpur, 
the Kalpa-taru or Wish Tree on Sundays and the Bhdla or Spear on 
Thursdays; and one, the Pandhari-vrittaoTthB News of Pandharpur, 
is published on Sundays at Pandharpur. They are all lithograpned 
and iu the Marathi language. 
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Of endemic diseases the chief is guineawonn, which most 
frequently attacks the inhabitants of the hilly parts of B.arsi and 
Karintila. The disease chiefly originates from the use of bad turbid 
water. Most of the wells especially in the Bars! sub-division have 
steps. Though regtdar bathing is not allowed in these wells, the 
people stand on the stops below the .surface of the water whilst 
they bathe their limbs aiidoloan theirdirty ves.sols. In thewater which 
thus becomes constantly more and moreV.ontaminated arc generated 
huudred.s of guineaworm.s which attach lheinselve.s to the naked 
limbs of those .standing on the steps and burrow under the skin. 
In most parts of the district at the end of rain.s from about 
October intermittent fever prevails for two or three months. The' 
fever is caused chiefly by the .suddsm cbange.s of temperature and 
the .setting in of the ea.stcr|y winds. It is not severe and is 
usually without .splenic or other complications. Skin diseases, 
specially scabies and ringworm, prevail more or le.ss throughout 
the district. Formerly an epidemic of cholera nearly always 
broke out at Pandharpur during the annual fairs, e.specially at 
the chief fair in July; but of late, owing to bettor .sanitary 
ai’rangements, though outbreaks of cholera have not been altogether 
prevented, the di.sea.se generally appears in a mild form.^ Small-pox, 
as a rule, does not prevail as an epidemic. 

In 1882, besides the Sholdpur civil hospital tlurre were four 
dispensaries one each at Sholapur, Pandharpur, Bdrsi, and Karmala. 
The number of patients treated wa.s 50,626, of whom 50,067 w^ere 
ont-patients and 589 in-patients. The cost was £1511 (Ks. 15,110). 
The following details are taken from the 1882 report: 

The prevailing di.scas<-s treated in the Sholapur civil hospital 
wore skin and eye discase.s, malarious fevers, injuries, ulcers, 
rheumatic and re.spiratory affections, intestinal worms, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared after the Pandharpur fair 
in July and continued throughout the district till the end of August 
and out of sixty cases treated in the civil hospital twenty-five 
proved fatal. 1704 primary and 158 re vaccinations were performed 
and 6585 out-patients and 847 in-pationtS were treated at a cost 
of £358 (Rs. 3530). 


1 Of tlie outbreaks in 1871-72 and 1872-73, in 1871-72 cholera broke twice. The 
first outbreak la^tc-d from the 27th of .July to the 18th of August, during which 
forty-four persona were attacked and eighteen died; the second outbreak was iu 
■March during which three pc.rsi.iiiy were attacked and one died. In 1872-73 cholera 
prevailed largely and broke four times, The first outbreak lasted from the 1st of April 
to the 25tli of ,)une, during which seventy one persons were attjii.ke(l and twenty 
died ; the second lasted fbotn the ITUi to the end of .inly, during which forty-nine 
persons were attacked and twenty-five <lied; tlie third lasted from the 8th t<> the end 
of August, during which four persons were attackoil and all recovered ; and the fourth 
lasted fre.m the 8th to the Idth of November during which two pcisous were attacked 
and one died. 
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The ShoUpur dispensary was opened in 1863. The pre'^^aiHng 
disease-s are malarious fever, skin diseases, respiratory affections, 
^nd bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from July to 
September and out of eighty-one cases thirty-six proved fatal. 
13,371 out-patients and 111 in-patients were treated at a cost of 
£327 (Rs. 3270). 

The Pandharpur dispensary was opened in i 863 in a hired building. 
The prevailing diseases are malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
and .skin and eye di.seasc.s. In 1882 cholera prevailed from the 6th 
of July to the 11th of August a.nd there were fifty-seven deaths out 
of lOi. eases. 10,112 out-patients and fifty iu-patients were treated 
at a cost of £175 (Rs. 4750). 

The Bansi dispensary was opened in 1866. The prevailing 
diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin disease.s, rt'spiratory 
affections, and bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from 
the 16th of July to the 26th of August and out of sixty-five cases 
twenty proved fatal. 13,406 out-{mtients and forty in-pa ti nt, wore 
treated at a co.Ht of £228 (Rs. 2280), 

The KarmiUa dispensary wa.s opened in 1872 in a hi»-ed building 
The prevailing disease.s are malatiovis fevers, eye and skin diseases, 
rheumatism, intestinal worms, and bowel complaints. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in July and August in a mild form. 143 persons 
wore \'aeciaatcd, and 6563 out-patients ainl forty-one in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £128 (Rs. 1230), 

Beside.s the four dispensaries within British limits, the Akalkot 
native state dispensary was opened in 1870. The commonest 
disea.ses were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, re.spiratory affections, 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera although prevalent in 
the noighbourhood did not visit the town. Nearly 300 primary and 
200 revaccinations were performed during the year. 7276 out¬ 
door and fifty-seven in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£186 12«. (Hs. 1866). 

According to the 1881 census 2116 persons (males 1200, females 
916) or 0 36 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1962 (male.s 1099, females 833) were Hindus, 153 (males 
100, feuiaies 53) Mu.salmAns, and <me Christian male only. Of 
2116, the total number of infirm persons, 79 (males 58, females 21) 
or 373 per cent were of unsound mind, J282 (males 614, females 
668) or 60-58 per cent were blind,354 (males 210,females 144) or 16-72 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 401 (males 318, females 83) or 
18-95 per cent were lepera The details are: 

Skoldpur Infirm Feopie, l$81. 
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Cbaptor XII. In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
He^h. missioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by twelve vaccinators with yearly salaries varyincr 
AcciNATioN. from £16 16«. (Rs. 168) to £28 16if. (Rs. 288), Of these operators 
nine were distributed over the rural parts of the district, and of the 
remaining three, one worked at each of the towns of ShoJdpur 
B4.rsi and Pandharpur and also in some of the villages within a 
radius of three miles round the town. Besides the vaccinators the 
medical officer of the Karm^la dispensary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 26,000 
besides 438 re vaccinations, compared with 13,435 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sox, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 


S/eoldpur Vaccination Detaih, 2869-70 and JS 8 S S 4 . 
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In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in the Karraala dispensary, was £604 14<f. (Rs. 6047) or 
about 5fi. (3J a«.) for each successful ca.se. The charges included 
the following items : supervision and inspection £24‘3 12.?.{Rs. 2436), 
establishment £351 8«. (Rs. 3514), and contingencies £9 14s. 
(Ra. 97). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges wrere met 
from Government provincial funds, while £265 18«. (Rs. 2659) were 
borne by the local funds of the different sub-divi.sions and £95, 4s. 
(Rs. 952) bv the municipalities of Shol4pur Barsi and Pandharpur 
towns for the sei'vices of a vaccinator in each of these towns, 

Uttli Dishasb. SeveiP sorts of cattle disease are known in the district: 

varydeha rog or motha rog or great disease, kkurhut or hoof 
disease, ghdtsarp ro^ or putrid sorethroat, dhavar rng or swelling 
of the throat, ghuri rog or epilepsy, mdnmodi or neck-breaking 
disease, and parkida or intestinal wonns. Of these varydc/ia rog is 
mo.st fatal. The symptoms are diarrhoea, running at the mouth, 
inability to eat, and sinking of the eyes. I'hc body assumes a dark 
colour. The disease lasts one to three days. In khurknt or hoof- 
diseasc the mouth tongue and hoofs of the animal are affected. It 
lasts about fifteen days and if precautions are not taken in time the 
hoofs fall off. In ghdtsarp and dhavor rog or the swelling of 
the throat which ai'e uncommon, the animal refuses food and dies 
in one or two days. In ghuri rog or epilep.sy the animal respire.s 
with difficulty, refuse.s food, and dies after two or three days. 
In mdnmodi which lasts for a day only, the animal is unablo to 
remain erect. Parkida is a worm which causes colic and purging. 
The disease generally ends fatally in three liours. 

1 CoUeefcor’g Letter to the. Revenue Commisaioner, 2337 of 18th October 1870. 
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The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 254,877 or an 
average mortality of 14,159, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-four in every thousand of the population. During the famine 
year of 1877 the total number of deatns was very high, being 35,054 
or 1'17 per cent above the average. Of the average number of 
deaths 7777 or 54'92 percent were returned as due to fevers, 1217 or 
8‘59 per cent to cholera, 381 or 2*69 per cent to small-pox, 1451 or 
10*24 per cent to bow’el complaints, 212 or 1*49 per cent to violence 
and injuries, and 3121 or 22.04 per cent to> miscellaneous diseases. 
An examination of tlie returns snows that fever, which during the 
eighteen years ending 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 
7777 or 54*92 per cent, was below the average in the first nine years 
ending 1874 and above the average in the next nine years ending 
1883. Of the nine years below the average two years 1866 and 
1867 had between 2000 and 3000 deaths; two years 1868 and 
1869 between 3000 and 4000; two years 1870 and 1871 between 
4000 and 5000 ; one year 1873 between* 5000 and 6000; and two 
years 1872 and 1874 between 6000 and 7000. Of the other 
nine years above the average two years 1880 and 1882 had between 
7800 and 80U0 deaths; two years 1875 and 1881 between 8000 
and 9000; two years 1876 and 1883 between 10,000 
and 11,000; one 1879 between 12,000 and 13,000; one 1877 
between 16,000 and 17,000; and one 1878 between 17,000 and 
18,000. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 21,904 and 
averaged 1217, nine years caused deaths above the average and 
nine below the average. Of the nine years above the average two 
years 1875 and 1878 had between 4000 and 3000 deaths; three 
years 1869, 1876, and 1883 between 3000 and 2000; and four 
years 1866, 1872, 1877, and 1881 between 2000 and 1300, Of 
the nine years below the average one year 1868 had between 800 
and 700 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1882 between 500 
and 200; three years 1807,1879, and 1880 had less than fifty deaths; 
and two years 1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. Of the 
deaths from small-pox which amounted to 6863 and averaged 381, 
2343 or 34* 14 per cent happened in 1872, 1214 or 17*69 per cent in 
1868, and 1080 or 15*73 per cent in 1877. The only other years which 
were over the average were 1869 with 470 deaths, 1871 with 459 
deaths, and 1867 with 448 deaths. Of the twelve years below the 
average two years 1870 and 1873 had between 300 and 200 deaths ; 
two years 1866 and 1876 bet ween 200 and 100; one 1883 between 
sixty and fifty; three years 1874, 1875, and 1878 between forty and 
ton ; two years 1879 and 1882 hadless than ten deaths; and two years 
ISSOand 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel 
complaints which amounted to 26,117 and averaged 1451, five years 
were above the average and thirteen below the average. The 
number varied from 5016 in 1877 to 710 in 1871. Injuries, with 
a total of 3823 and an average of 212, varied from 421 in 1866 to 
102 in 1868. Other causes, with a total mortality of 56,180 and 
an average of 3121, varied from 10,375 in 1877 to 932 in 1867. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the yearly totals varied from 
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20^634 in 1883 to 6718 in 1879 and averaged 12,720. The details 

fl,r6 * ^ 

Sholdpur Births and Deaths, 186C~1S83. 
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i TJie death returns are beii';\<.'d to be fairfy correct and the birth returnB to be 
incomplete, 
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SUB-OIVISIONS. 

Ba'rsi lies alone in tte norf.li-e.ist between 17® 59' and 18” 26' 
north latitude and between 75” 42' and 76” 9' east longitude. It is 
bounded on all aides by the Nizam’s territory. It has an area of 
596 square miles, a population in 1881 of 110,046 or 181 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of £25,682 (Rs. 2,56,820). 

Of the 696 square miles 572 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-two square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villagea. The rest contains 
319,488 acres or OO’I I per cent of arable land, 17,971 acres or 5 07 
per cent of unarable land, 192 acres or 0’06 per cent of grass, 7999 
acres or 2*26 per cent of forests, and 8887 acres or 2’5() per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 319,488 acres of 
arable land, 19,881 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Oovernment villages. 

Barsi is separated from other parts of Sholilpur by a narrow belt 
of country belonging to the Nizam. It lies between the Baldghdt 
hills in the east and the Sina in the west. Pxcept some outlying 
villages in the north-ea.st Barsi is fairly regular in shape. From tho 
B^Mghflt hills in the north it stretches twenty-five to twenty-eight 
miles south, and from oast to we.st it is about twenty-three miles. 
From tho Bdlaghat hilj.s in the north and north-east tlio country 
slowly slope.s south-west to the Sina. Between each of tlie streams 
which cross the sub-division is a succession of dips and rises from 
east to wesb the rising and falling slopes becoming more and more 
gentle towards the eastern border. Except some parts which are 
bare, moat of tho sub-divi'ion, especially in tho hollows, i.s well 
wooded. The villago.s are small and close, and lie chiefly on river 
banks. They are well shaded and almost all have walls seldom 
without gaps. Of the Balaghdt hills which run north and north¬ 
east, the chief is the VadshighAt, about fourteen miles east of B6,rsi 
and noted for a cave temple sacred to R.'iraeshvar. 

Probably owing to its nearness to tho Balaghdt hills, Barsi has 
a bettor climate and more plentiful and regular rainfall than other 
parts of Sholapur. At Barsi in tho north-west of the sub-division, 
during tho eight years ending 1870 tho rainfall varied from 48-19 
inches in 1870 to 18 62 inches in 1868 and averaged 26 74 inches; 
and during the ton years' ending 1882 it varied from forty-one 
inches in 1882 to twelve in 1876 and averaged twenty-nine inches. 

Water is abundant. The chief river is the Bliogavati a feeder of 
the Sina, which, with its tributaries the Bedki, Ndgzari, and Sira, 
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rises in the hills and runs south-east through the sub-divi- 

Bion for about thirty miles. Besides this, the Chandni, a feeder of 
the Sina, runs in the north for about twelve miles. Most of these 
feeders keep water throughout the year. Besides by the Koregaon 
lake, about thirteen miles north-east of BArsi, land is watered 
chiefly from wells and sometimes by fair weather channels or A:acfec/(ct 
•paU from streams. In B^rsi town drinking water is supplied from 
a stomge reservoir built close to the town. 

The richest soil is found at the bottom of the slopes, which 
commonly become almost level along the banks of streams-and 
are generally dotted with clumps of magnificent mango'trees. It 
is generally black and fertile. Poor gravelly or harad soils are 
scarcely found. Even on the most barren parts is earth enough to 
yield good grass during the monsoon. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 213 riding 
and 2860 load carts, 748 two-bullock and 2796 four-bullock ploughs, 
41,692 bullocks and 23,865 cows, 3619 be-buffaloes and 8526 she- 
buffaloes, 2166 horses, 36,512 sheep and goats, and 555 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 5818 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of the whole 
number, 165 were holdings of not more than five acres; 281 were of 
six to ton acres; 818 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2493 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres j 1468 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 475 of 101 to 200 
acres ; 90 of 201 to 300 acres; 25 of 301 to 400 acres; and 13 of 
above 4O0 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 
acres are BrAlimans, local Vdnis, Qujars, Mardthds, and Dhangars. 
As a rule the Brahmans, local Vdnis, and Gujars sublet their 
holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 293,809 acres the whole area held for tillage, 47,619 
acres or 16'20 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain¬ 
ing 246,190 acres, 55 were twice cropped. Of the 246,245 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 161,593 acres or 65*62 per cent, of 
which 134,000 were under Indian millet judri Sorghum vulgare, 
10,667 under spiked millet bdjri Fenicillaria spicata, 8042 under 
wheat gahu Triticum mstivum, 5855 under rice hhdt Oryzasativa, 
16 under maize makka Zea mays, 165 under rdla or kdng Panioum 
italicum, 580 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum, 153 under 
barley Hordeum hexastichon, and 2115 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 32,481 'acres or 13*19 
per cent of which 21,144 were under tur Cajauus indicus, 8188 
under gram harhhara Cicer arietinura, 95 under hulthi or kidith 
Dolichos biflorus, 1837 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 609 under 
udid Pbaseoltfs radiatus, 3 under masur Ervum lens, 4 under peas 
vdtdna I’isum sativum, and 601 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
32,206 acres or 13'07 per cent of which 2572 were under linseed 
alshi Linum nsitatissimum, 163 under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum, and 29,471 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 16,689 
acres or 6’37 per cent of which 7646 were under cotton kdpus 
Gossypium herbaceum, 7978 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 65 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
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oannabinua. Miscellaueoua crops occupied 4276 acres or 1'73 per 
cent of which 742 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
973 under sugarcane us Saccharnra ofHcinarumj 418 under tobacco 
tambakhu ^Jicotiana tnbacum, 40 under hemp gmija Cannabis sativa, 
and the remaining 2103 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 110,046 people 102,512 
or 93 15 per cent were Hindus, 7456 or 6'77 per cent Musalmans, 
67 Christians, and 11 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
6431 Briihmans ; 23 Kayasth Prabhus and 18 Mudlidrs, writers; 
4025 Vaishya Vi,uis, 3964'Lingdyat Vania, 924 Mdrw^r Vanis, 402 
Komtis, 229 Gujardt Vanis, 92 Bhdtids, 68 Kdshikdpdis, and 3 
AgarvAls, traders and merchants ; 46,445 Maratba Kunbis and 2505 
MAlis, husbandmen; 21G0 Telia, oil-preasers; 1842 Chambhars, 
leather workers ; 1183 Koahtis, weavers; 1058 SutArs, carpenters; 
997 SonAra, goldsmiths ; 878 Shimpis, tailors.; 722 KnmbhArs, 
potters; 641 Lohdra, blacksmiths; 407 KAsars, makers and sellers 
of glass bangles; 329 SAlis, weavers; 267 Lonaris, cement makers; 
259 PAtharvats, masons; 239 RAuls, tape makers; 154 KAranjkars, 
saddlers ; 117 Gavandis, masons; 1U4 GhisAdis, tinkers; 82 Rangaris, 
dyers; 78 Sangars, wool weavers; 53 TArababs, coppersmiths ; 51 
Bnrnds, bamboo workers; 37 Otaris, casters ; 22 BeldArs, quarry- 
men ; 14 NirAlis, indigo dyers; 9 LAkheris, lac workers; 1394 
NhAvis, barbers; 677 Parits, washermen; 604 Giiravs, priests; 64 
HolArs, leather-dressers ; 16' Ghadshis, musicians ; 4856 Dhangars, 
oowkeepera; 155 Gavlis, milkmen ; 744 KoHs and 45 Bhois, fishers; 
396 Pardeshis, messengers; 217 Raddis, scent sellers and cultivators; 
209 Kh.Atiks, butchers; 5 KAmAthia, labourers; 2638 Vanj^ris, 
683 VadAi's, 205 Bedars or Berads, ISOKaikAdis, 145 PhAnsepArdhis, 
and 36 BhAmtas, unsettled tribes; 7736 MhArs, village servants; 
4089 Mangs, labourers; 358 Dhors, tanners; and 709 Jangams, 328 
GosAvis, 98 BhAts or ThAkurs, 86 Gondblis, 64 VAsudevs, 59 Dauris, 
and 14 KoihAtia, beggars, 

Karmala lies in the north-west between 17” 57' and IS'^ 32' north 
latitude and between 74° 52' and 75° 31' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Karjafc in Ahmadnagar, on the efist by the 
Sina and beyond the Sina by the NizAin's territory, on the south by 
MAdba, and on the west by the Bhima and beyond the Bhima by 
IndApur in Poona. It has an area of 766 square miles, a population 
in 1881 of 61,548 or eighty to the square mile, and in 1882 a land 
revenue of £11,483 (Rs. 1,14,830). 

Of the 766 square miles 721 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 101 square miles are oc¬ 
cupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 382,134 
acres or 85 57 per cent of arable land, 32,425 acres or 7'26 per cent of 
unaiablo land, 105 acres or 0 02 per cent of grass, 3046 acres or 0*69 
per cent of forests, and 28,867 acres or 6’4G percent of village sites, 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 382,134 acres of arable land 
23,118 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages, 

KarmAla, about thirty-eight miles long from north to south and 
twenty-eight broad from east to west, lies between the Bhima in the 
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west and the Sina in the east. The wator-shed divides the sub¬ 
division into two parts and runs north-west from Kom in the south 
to a little west of Karmdla in the north. The country is a suc¬ 
cession of rises and valleys, with a good deal of high lying table¬ 
land, which in some places is strewn with stones and boulders, but 
generally is level and has good though somewhat shallow soil. 
Except the Vdghoba and Bodki hills near Kem and the dividing 
ridge forming the water-shed, the sub-division is flat, though towards 
the north and north-west the ground is rough and broken and crossed 
by many large streams. Except near the low-lying villages and 
valleys trees are rare and not so largo as in the more favoured 
climate of B<li‘Si. 

Tho climate is dry, being somewhat similar to though less 
favourable than that of Mddha. In the north-east the rainfall is 
slightly heavier than in the south about Tembhurni; but the seasons 
are most uncertain, a really good one, as a rule, not occurring 
oftenor than once in three or four years. In a really good season 
tho harvest is unusually abundant. At Kanndla in the north-east, 
during tho ten years ending 1882, the rainfall varied from thirty- 
four inches in 1882 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-four 
inches. 

Owing to short and uncertain rainfall water is scanty. Tho two 
chief rivers arc the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima, separating 
Karmdia from Indfipur in the w'est, winds north to south for about 
seventy miles, and the Sina, separating Karnijila from the Niadm's 
territory in the east, runs north to south for about thirty miles. 
Land is mostly watered from wells, and sometime!^ by throwing 
temporary dams across streaiu.s. Except in a few villages where it is 
enough for the growth of wheat arid onions and is availaldo till the 
middle or end of February, the water-supply of these dams does 
not last beyond the end of December or the beginning of January. 
In Karmjila town drinking water is supplied from springs in wells 
lying about three quarters of a mile south of the towm. 

About one-hnlf of the soil is black and oive-quarter each red and 
gravelly or barad. Except along stream banks and in tho Sina 
valley the black soil, as a rule, is somew'hat shallow. Ilia oftesi 
somewhat stitf and clayey and requires an abundant rainfall to 
ensure a full crop. In a favoumblo season the yield is eipial or even 
superior to the best black soils ; but in ordinary years the soil yields 
but an indifferent crop, aud in unfavourable seasons sctareely returns 
the seed. Besides this, a small quantity of alluvial land is found 
chiefly along tho banks of the Bhinia. The leading crops are 
jvdri, bdjri, safflower, and a amall quantity of wheat, cotton, aud 
gram. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 129 riding 
and 1630 load carts, 620 eight-bullock and 1682 ten-bullock 
ploughs, 28,865 bullocks and 14,849 cows, 223G he buffaloes and 
4571 she-buffaloes, 1754 hoi'se.s, 71,384 shoop and goats, and 742 
asses. 

In 1882-83 including alienated lands, tho total n.umber of hold¬ 
ings was 6537 with an average arc.% of about forty-eight acres. Of the 
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wtole number IVI wore holdings of hot more than five acres, 240 
were of six to ten acres, 890 of eleven to twenty acres, 2595 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres, 1125 of fifty-one to 100 acres, 436 of 101 
to 200 acres, sixty-one of 201 to 300 acres, thirteen of 301 to 400 
acres, and six of above 400‘acres. The occupants who have holdings 
of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vhnia, Gnjara, Marathfis and 
Dhangars. As a rule the Bi ahmans, local Vanis, and Gujars sublet 
their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 229,048 acres tho whole area held for tillago, 
31,442 acres or 13'72 per cent were fallow or under grass. (..)f 
the remaining 107,6o6 acres, 796 were twice cropped. Of the 
198,396 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 151,081 acres or 
76'15 per cent of which 127,053 were under Indian millet jvdr'i 
Sorghum vulgare, 17,359 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 5223 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 594 under 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 659 uudor maiiJO malc/ca Zoa mays, 58 under 
rdla or kdng Pauicum itulicum, 14 under sd'na, and vnri Panicum 
iniliaceum, 57 under barley yar Hordeum ho.vastichon, and 59 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulse.s occupied 17,555 
acres or S’84 per cent of which 2736 were under tur Oajanus in- 
dicus, 8256 under gram harbhara Cicer ariebmnm, 4059 under kulthi 
or kulitk Dolichos bifiorns, 548 under mug Phaseobis mungo, 
one under udid Phaseolus radiatus, one under peals vdtdna Pisuin 
sativum, and 195 4 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 22,521 
acres or 11‘35 per cent of which 3185 wore under liusood alshi Liuum 
usitatissimiim, 384 under ^ingelly seed til Sesamum indicurn, and 
18,952 under other oilseeds, Fibrec? occupied 5569 acres or 2'80 per 
cent of which 4084 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum 
aird 1485 under Bombay hemp aan or tdg Crotalaria juncea,. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1670 acres or‘0'84 per cent, of which 
676 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 369. under 
sugarcane us Saccharuiu ofBciuarum, 355 under tobacco tamhdkJm 
Nicotiana tabacum, and tho romaining 270 under various vegeta¬ 
bles and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 61,548 people 58,627 or 
05'25 per cent were Hindus, 2914 or 4'73 per cent Musalmans, 3 
P^rsis, 3 Jews, and one Christian. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 2718 BtAhinaus; 16 Kiiyasth Prabhirs and 14 Mud liars, writers ; 
1337 Marwur V4nis, 1313 Ijingd.yat Vdnis, 190 Komtis, and '27 
Gujardt Vdnitj, traders and merchants ; 23,530 Maratha Kimbis and 
411 8 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1240 Chimbbars, leather workerri; 725 
Koshtis, wea'vors; 673 Telis, oil-pres.sers ; 650 Sondrs, goldsmiths j 
568 Sutars, carpenters; 385 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 380 Shimpis, 
tailors; 360 Kumbhars, potters; 357 Sdlis, weavers ; 213 Kdsars, 
makers and sellers of glass bangles; 204 fjouaris cement makers; 
87 Saegars, wool weavers; 82 Salfcangars, tanners; 39 Khatris, 
weavers; 28 Ilduls, tape makers; 25 Rangdris, dyers; 19 Buruds, 
bamboo workers ; 19 .Niralis, indigo dyers ; 16 Kdranjkars, sad¬ 
dlers ; 15 Beiddrs, quarrymen; 14 Ghisddis, tinkers; 8 Pdtharvats, 
masons ; 5 Otdris, casters ; 096 Nhdvis, barbers ; 490 Parits, washer¬ 
men ; 375 Gur-ava, priests; 166 Holdrs, leather dressers ; 12 Ghad- 
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sViis, musicians ; 6854 Dhanpars, cowkeepers ; 217 Gavlis, milkmen ; 
481 Kolis and 69 Bhois, fisbors} 167 Pardeshis, messengci's; 146 
Raddis, scent sellers and cultivators; 8 Khdtiks, butcliers; 729 
Bcrada, 663 Vanjaris, 389 Vaddrs, 291 Kaikddis, 82 Pbiinsepardhis, 
and 4 Bhil^, unsettled tribes; 4427 Mbars, village sevvants ; 2876 
Mdngs, labourers; 189 Dbors, tanners^ BIG Gosdvis, 253 Josbis, 
184 Bbdts^ 106 Jangams, 63 Gondhlis, 36 Vdgbyds and Murlis, 22 
Kolbdtia, and 11 Dauris, beggars. 

M8.'dliai lies in the centre of the district between 17° 38' and 
18® 10' north latitude and 75® 13' and 75° 46'east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Karmdla, on the east by the Sina and 
beyond the Sina by the Nizdm’s territory and part of Sholdpur, 
on the south by Sholdpur and Pandharpur, and on the west by 
Pandharpur. It has an area of 619 square miles, a population in 
1S81 of 67,961 or 109 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £8455 (Rs. 84,550). 

Of the 619 square miles 613 have been surveyed in detail. Ac¬ 
cording to the revenue survey returns, twenty-two square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 347,325 
aeres or 90 97 per cent of arable land, 11,866 acres or 310 per cent of 
unarable land, 2303 acres or 0 60 per cent of forests, and 20,343 acres 
or 5 33 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
347,326 acres of arable land 16,746 acres have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Governmont'villages, 

Madha is irregular in shape, with a greatest length of about forty 
miles from north-east to south-west and a breadth varying from 
twenty-five to thirty miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in the 
south. It is a bare waving plain ; the tops of all the higher parts, 
though ofton covered with yellow stunted spear grass, are bare of 
trees and have a barrcn.soil. As in the east, except in five villages 
the Sina forms its eastern boundary, and towards the west the sub¬ 
division does not stretch far enough to include any of the plain of 
the Bhima, most of the sub-division consists of comparatively high 
lying land. About four miles north of Mddha the mala or 
high land of Chinchgaon lies between tho villages of Chinchgaon 
Tadval and Vadshinga. Tho Madha villages are generally one to 
four miles di.stant on streams or river banka. Most of the villages 
are walled, but of many the wall is broken. 

The climate is dry and hot winds prevail in March April and 
May. At Mddha in tho north-east of the sub-divisiou, during the 
ten years ending 1882 the rainfall varied from thirty-two inches in 
1882 to eight inches in 1876 and avorugod twenty-five inches. 

The water-shed crosses the sub-division ia the direction c f its 
greatest length from north-west to sonth-oast, and its streams flow 
eastward into the Sina and southward into tho Bhima, whicli at no 
point is many miles from tho sriiith-western boundory. Owing to 
the low elevation at which they rise and the short distance they 
have to flow, none of the streams are good sized; and except the 
Bhend nono run all through the year. The Bhend which rises 
near Kem in the Karmdla sub-division, falls into the Sina a little 
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nortli of the village of Undergaon. Of the three chief rivers the 
Bhima runs in the west for about six miles, the Sina in the east 
for about thirty miles, and the Bbogavati in the east for about three 
miles. Besides by the Ashti lake, about fifteen miles south-we^t of 
Mddha,land is chiefly watered from wells and to a less oxteut from 
streams and rivers. During the hot season most of tho streams dry. 

Along the banks of the Sina the soil is rich, a good black of great 
depth ; in tho high land the soil is shallow black and poor red or 
gravelly, nearly in equal parts. 

According to the 1832-83 returns farm stock included 190 riding 
and 1579 load carts, 477 eight-bullock and 1727 ten-bullock 
ploughs, 26,807 bullocks and 12,974 cows, 2827 bc-butfalocs and 
5205 she-buffaloes, 1188 horses, 57,272 sheep and goats, and 425 
asses. 

In 1882-83, includingalienatedlaiids,thetolalnumbor of holdings 
was 6159 with an average area of about forty-six acres. Of the whole 
number 312 wore holdings of not more than five acres, 835 were 
of ai.\ to ten acres, 1017 of eleven to twenty acres, 2723 of twenty- 
one to fifty acres, 1247 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 435 of 101 to 200 
acres; aixty-sixof 201 to 300 acres; seventeen of 301 to 400 acros; 
and seven of above 400 acres. 1’he occupants who have holdings of 
over 100 acres are DrAhmans, local VAnis, MarathSs, and Dhangars. 
As a rule the Brahmans, local VAuis, and Qujars sublot their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 251,602 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 
47,929 acres or 19 04 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 
remaining 203,673 acres, 3126 were twice cropped. Of the 206,799 
acres under tilh'tgo, grain crops occupied 162,472 acres or 78’56 
per cent of which 127,500 were under Indian milletSorghum 
vulgare, 19,170 under spiked millet bdjri Ponicillaria spicata, 4419 
under wheat gahu Triticura aestivum, 7946 under rice fihdt Oryza 
sativa, 3220 under maize mahka Zea mays, 48 under rala or kdng 
Panicum italicum, one under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum, and 
168 under barleyy’f/v Hordeum hexastichon. Pulses occupied 13,729 
acres or 6'63 per cent of which 4875 were under fur Cajanus iudicus, 
5598 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinnm, 638 under hulthi or 
kulith Dolichos bifiorus, 648 under mng Phaseolus raungo, six under 
udid Phaseolus radiates, and 1964 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 20,984 acres or 10'14 per cqnt of which 3128 were under 
linseed (jJshi Linum usitatissimum, 220 under gingelly seed ill Sesa- 
mum indicum, and 17,630 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
5635 acres or 272 per cent of which 3886 were under cotton Itapus 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 1749 under Bombay hemp sa)i or tag 
Crotalaria juncca. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3979 acres or 
1'92 per cent of which \l82 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 501 under sugarcane m Sacebarum officinarum, 428 under 
tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 5 under hemp gdnja Cannabis 
sativa, and the remaining 1863 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 67,961 people 64,578 or 
95'02 per cent were Hindus, 3338 or 4*91 per cent MusalmAns, 27 
Christians, 15 Pdrsis, one Jew, one Buddhist, and one Sikh. Tho 
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details of the Hiadu castes are : 2784 Bluthmaria;. 1915 Lingayat 
VAnis, 1482 Marwar Vania, 204 Komtia, 72 Vaishya Vdais, and 30 
Gujarat Y^nis, traders and merchants; 26,369 Mariltha Kunbis, 
4214 Mails, and 83 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 1533 Chd,mbhdr8, loather- 
workcra; 1339 Koshda, weavers; 684 Siitfirs, carpenters ; 626 
Sonars, goldsmiths; 601 Telia, oil-pfcssers ; 596 Sbimpia, tailors ; 
532 Kuiabhiira, potters; 365 Lobars, blacksmiths; 273 Louaiia, 
coiuent-makers; 218 S^lia, weavers; 216 Panchdls, metal-workers ; 
148 Kasdrs, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 77 Sangars, wool- 
weavers ; 69 Kdranjkars, vsaddlers ; 66 Gavandis, masons ; 60 Ranis, 
tape-makers; 35 Rurads, bamboo-workers; 34 Otaris, castors; 28 
Pdtharvats, masons; 26 Rangaris, dyers; 4 G-hisddis, tinkers ; 696 
JSihdvisj barbel's: 466 Parita, washermen; 271 Gurav.s, priests; 
165 Holars, leather-dressers; 19- Ghadshis, musicians; 5969 
Dliangars, cowkeepers; 71 Gavlis, milkmen; 735 Kolis and 74 
Bhois^ fishers; 337 Pardeshis, messengers; 105 Raddis, scent- 
sellers and cultivators; 18 Godhis, labourers ; -17 Khdtiks, butchers; 
3 Kdmathis, labourers; 710 Berads or Bedars, 457 Vaddrs, 199 
Kaikadis, 66 Bhils, 30 Kdtavdis, and 14 Vanjdris, unsettled tribes; 
49 72 Mharsj village servants; 3398 Mangs, labourers; 224 Dhors, 
tanners ; and 305 Gosdvis, 251 Jaugams, 116 Bhats or Thaknrs, 87 
Gondhlis, 46 Dauris, 24 Kudbuda Joshis, 22 Kolhdtis, 18 Vaghyaa 
and Murlis, and 7 Vdsudovs, beggars. 

Malsiras lies in the west between 17'^36'and 2' north latitude 
and between 74” 41' and 75” 18' oast longitude, It is bounded on 
the north by tho Nira and beyond the Mira by Inddpur in Poona, 
on the east by Paudharpuv and for about twenty miles by tho 
Bhima, on the south by 8angola, and on the west by Mdn in Sdtara 
and Pbaltan. It ha.s an area of 574 square miles, a population in 
1881 of 58,332 or 101 to the squaro mile, and in 1882 aland revenue 
of £15,322 (Rs. 1,53,220). 

Of the 674 square miles 542 have been surveyed in detail. Ac¬ 
cording to tho revenue survey returns, eightj-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
262,110 acres or 85 43 per eent of arable land, 34,660 acres or ll'oO 
per cent of unarable land, 8802 acres or 2-87 per cent of forests, and 
1218 acres or ()•40 per cent of village sites, Toads, rivers, and 
streams, hrom tne 262,110 acres of arable land 40,977 acres have 
to bo taken on account of alienated lands iu Government village.s. 

Except in tho west where is a chain of hibs, Malsiras is mostly 
flat and bare of trees. Tho villages are generally small, three or 
four miles apart. Most of the villages lie on streams and a few on 
river banka. In almost all the villages tlte site is bare. E.'icept 
about ten which are walled, the villages are open. 

The climate is dry and hot and the rainfall scanty and uncertain. 
At Mdlsiras in the centre of the sub-division, during the ten years 
ending 1882, the fall .varied from forty-one inches in 1877 to twelve 
inches in 1875 and averaged twenty inches. 

Water Is not plentiful. Tho chief ri vers are the Nira and Bhima 
and their small feeders. The Nira runs west to east for about thirty 
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miles on tho northern border and falls into the Bhima in the extreme 
north-east of tho sub-division. The Bhima runs north to south 
for about twenty miles on the eastern border. Tho small feeders of 
the Bhima and Nira mostly run dry during tho hot season. The 
garden land is in some parts watered, chiefly from wells. 

A good deal of tho soil is rocky and barren, but most of it is 
good black. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one 
riding and 1055 load carts, 2010 four-bullock ploughs, 21,538 
bullocks and 11,133 cows, 1879 he-buffaloes and 3431 sho-buffaloe.s, 
1282 horses, 69,908 sheep and goats, and 400 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, tho total number of hold¬ 
ings was 3766 with an average area of about seventy acres. Of the 
whole number, seventy-six wore holdings of not more than five acres, 
110 were of six to ten acres, 344 of cloven to twenty acre.s, 15()6 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres j 1055 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 469 of 
101 to 200 acres; eighty-four of 201 to 300 acres; thirty-four of 
301 to 400 acres; and twenty-oiglit of above 4O0 acres. The 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, 
local V^nis, Giujurs, Mardth^is, and Dhangars. As a rule the 
Brahmans, local Vtinis, and GujarS sublet thoir holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 214,794 acres tho whole area hold for tillage, 36,500 
acres or 17 02 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain¬ 
ing 178,234 acre.s, 4077 wore twice cropped. Of the 182,311 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 153,533 acres or 84'21 per cent of 
which 111,293 vvore under Indian millet jiVimBorgluanvulgarc, 33,444 
under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 50l 4 under wheat ijahu 
Triticum mstivium, 407 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 2055 under 
maize viahka Zea mays, 196 under rdla or kdng Panicum italicum, 
119 under sdra and vari Panicum miliaceuin, 51 under barley 
llordeum he.'castichon, and 954 under other grains of which details 
are not given. Puhsos occupied 8080 acres or 4 43 per cent of 
which 523 were under tur Cajauus indicus, 2904 under gram 
harhhara C’icer Hrietinum, 1029 nuder Jculthi or kulilh Dolicho.s 
billorus, 5 under mug Pkaseolus nmngo, and 3559 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied^! 8,080 acres or 9'91 per cent of which 41 wore 
under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 4 under gingelly seed 
til Sesaimirn indicum, and 18,0x15 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 813 acres or 0'44 per cent, of whicli -561 wore under cotton 
Icdpus Gossypium herbaceum, and 2.52 under Bombay hemp saw or 
tdy Crotalaria juncca. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1805 acres or 
0 99 per cent of which 721 were under chillie.s vrirchi Capsicum 
frnto.scens, 497 under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarnm, 200 under 
tobacco iamhdkhu Nicotiaua tabacum, and tho remaining 387 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

'J'ho 1381 population returns show that of 58,332 people 56,887 or 
OG'GG per cent were Hindus and 1945 or 3 o3 per cent Mnsalrnilns. 
Tho details of the Hindu castes are 1833 Brahmans ; 1204 Lingciyat 
V^uis, 556 ilarwar Vdnis, and 173 Komtis, traders and merchants; 
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18,379 Kanbis and 3340 Mollis, liusbandrann ; 954 Lonnris, cement* 
makers; 629 Cbambhdrs, leatlier-workers; 514 iSufdrs, carpenters; 
495 Kuinbhars, potters; 872 Lohars, blacksmiths; 300 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 336 Koshtis, weavers; 287 Telis, oil-pressers; 275 
Shimpis, tailors; 124 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles; 
41 Sdlis, weavers; 84 Sangars, wool-weavers; .81 Buruds, bamboo- 
workers; 15 Kdranjkars, .saddlers; 12 Otaris, ousters; 641 
Nhdvis, barbers ; 485 Parits, washermen ; 1215 llolars, leather- 
dressers; 288 Guravs, priests; SO Ghadshis, musicians; 12,965 
Dhaugars, cowkeepers ; 40 Gavlis, milkmen; 432 Kolis and 65 
Bhois, fishers; 152 Rjiddis, sceut-sellei-a and cultivators; 36 Par- 
deshis, messengers ; 13 Khatiks, butcliers ; 2142 Benids, 299 Vaddes, 
82 Vanjaris, and 58 Kaikddis, uu.settled tribes; 3950 Mbdrs, village 
servants; 2517 Mangs, labourers; 274 Dhors, tanners; and 346 
Gosdvis, 141 Josh is, 91 Jangams, 43 Bhdts or Thakurs, 24 Dauris, 
24 Kolhdtis, and 14 Goudhlis, beggars. 

Pandharpur lies in the centre between 17° 29' and 17° 56' north 
latitude and 75° 11' and 75° 44' east longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by Mddha, on the east by Mddha and Sholdpur, on the 
south by the Patvardhan state, and on the west by iSangola and 
Mdlsiraa. It has an area of 470 square miles, a population iii 1881 
of 72,212 or 153 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of 
£8449 (Rs. 84,490). 

Of the 470 square miles 457 have been surveyed in detail. Accord¬ 
ing to the revenue survey returns, thirty-two square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 2 56,023 acres 
or 92'05 per cent cf arable laud, 7984 acres or 2’87 per cent of 
unarable land, 2184 acres or 0’79 per cent of grass, 458 acres or 
0’17 per cent of forests, and 11,475 acres or 4*12 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 256,023 acres of arable 
land 20,037 acres have to bo taken on account of alienated lands, in 
Government villages. 

Pandharpur is an open waving plain almost bare of trees. Tho 
villages lie partly on riv'er banks and partly in the plain ; some are 
walled. The village site is generally bare. 

The climate is dry. Hot winds prevjiil in Maroh April and May; 
and the rainfall is scanty and uncertain. At Pandharpur in the 
centre of the sub-division, during the tea years ending 1882 the fall 
varied Horn forty-four iuches in 1874 to eight inches in 1876 and 
averaged twenty-eight inches. 

The two chief rivers are the Bhima and Miin. For a winding 
length of about twenty miles the Bhima separates Pandharpur from 
MAlsiras in the west, and for about forty miles it winds noi'th-vv<!st 
to south-east through the centre of the sub-division. During tho 
rains tho water overflows its banks which aro earthy and steep. 
The MAn runs west to east in the south and falls iuto tho Bliima 
near Sarkoli about teu miles south-east of Pandharpur. The town 
of Pandharpur is supplied with drinking water from a pond made in 
1874 about a mile south-west of tho town. Land is chiefly watered 
from wells. 
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Along tte river and stream banks the soil is mostly deep black, 
and to the east of the Bhima it is specially fine. On the high lying 
land the sqil is shallow black and gray gravelly or barad. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included seventy- 
eight riding and 1253 load carts, 557 two-bullock and 1500 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,433 bullocks and 9137 cows, 1793 he-buffaloes 
and 4131 she-buffaloos, 850 horses, 42,437 shcop and goats, aud 385 
asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 13,581 with an average area of about nineteen acres. Of the 
whole number, 1663 were holdings of not more than five acres, 1490 
were of six to ten acres, 4097 of eleven to twenty acres; 6291 of twenty- 
one to fifty acres; thirty-sis of fifty-one to 100 acres; and four of 101 
to 200 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres 
are BiAhmans, local Vanis, Gujars, Mardthas, and Dhangars. As a 
rule the Brdhmans, local Vilnis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 217,684 acres the whole area held for tillage, 26,104 
acres or 11‘99 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain¬ 
ing 191,580 acres, 2585 were twice cropped. Of the 194,165 acres 
under tillage, grain Crops occupied 159,545 acres or 82’16 percent 
of which 137,694 were under Indian milletyvdn Sorghum vulgare, 
14,612 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 3674 uuder 
wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 977 under ri6o bhdt Oryza sativa, 
2131 under maize makka Zea mays, 109 uuder rdla or kdng Panicum 
italicum, 28 under barleyyaz; Hordeum hoxastichon, 320 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,572 acres 
or 5’44 per cent of which 1475 were under iuv Cajanus indicus, 
6723 under gram karbhara Cicer arietinum, 697 under kulthi or 
kidith Dolichos biflorus, 261 under muy Phaseolus raungo, 27 under 
rnasu?' Ervura lens, two under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, aud 1367 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,827 acres or 8‘66 per cent, 
of which 1010 were under liuseod alshi Linura usitatissimum, 126 
under gingelly seed h7 Sesamura iudicum, and 15,G91 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5321 acres or 2*74 per cent of whi b 
3613 were under cotton kdpus Gossypiura herbaceum and 1708 under 
Bombay hemp mu or tag Crotalaria Juncoa. Misoellaneou.s crops 
occupied 1900 acres or 0’97 per cent of which 778 wore under chillies 
mirclii Capsicum frutescens, 325 under sugarcane zts Saccharum 
officinarum, 243 under tobacco tambdkku Nicotiaua labacum, and 
tho remaining 554 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 72,212 people 69,845 
or 96 02 percent were Hindus, 2864 or 3'96 per cent Musalm.ins, 
and 3 Christiana. The details of the Hindu castes are: 6330 
BrahinaTis; 5 Kayasth Frabhua, writers; 1739 Ling^yat Vanis, 1158 
Mdrwar Vdnis, 662 Koratis, 166 Gujarat Vdnis, 8 Agarvdls, and 6 
Lohilnas, traders and merchants; 25,519MardthaKunbis, 3412 Malis, 
and 247 Hdtkar.s, husbandmen ; 1641 Koshtis, weavers ; 1585 Olidm- 
bhars, leather-workers; 767 Sonjirs,goldsmiths ; 607Teli8, oil-press- 
ers ; 509 Loiuiris, cement-makers ; 491 Shimpis, tailors; 431 Kum- 
hh^rs, potters; 434 Sut^rs, carpenters; 349 Sangars, wool-weavers; 
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332 makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 298 Lohd.rs, black¬ 

smiths ; 140 Nirdlis, indigo-dyers; 132 Salis, weavers ; 102 P4thar- 
Tats, masons; 90 Gavandis, masons; 81 Riluls, tape-makers; 81 
Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 64 Khutris, weavers; 48 Buriids, bamboo- 
workers ; 41 Lakheris, lac-workers; 34 KAranjkars, saddlers; 29 
GhisAdis, tinkers j and 20 Otdris casters; 823 Nhdvis, barbers; 
524 Parits, washermen; 307 Guravs, priests; 195 HolArs, leather- 
dressers; 105 Ghadshis, musicians; 6413 Dhangar.s, cowkeepers ; 
390 Gavlis, milkmen; 1427 KoHs and 290 Bhois, fishers; 884 
Raddis, scent-sellers and cultivators; 319 Pardeshis, messengers; 
134 KhAtiks, butchers; 838 Berads, 701 Vad^ira, 68 Kaikddis, and 
29 Vanjdris, unsettled tribes ; 4927 Mhars, village servants; 2350 
M4,ng$, labourers; 188 Dhors, tanners; and 240 Jangams, 189 
Gosdvis, 161 Dauris, 97 Bhata or Thakura, 88 Qondhlis, 18 Johdris, 
13 Kolhdtis, and 9 Vaghyds and Mnrlis, beggars. 

Scl'ngola lies in the south-west between 17* 8' and 17° 40' north 
latitude and between 74° 59' and 75° 32' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Mdlsiras and Pandharpur ; on the east by 
Pandharpur, Mangalvedha of the Patvardhan state, and the Jath 
state; on the south by the Jath and Patvardhan states; and on the 
west by Khandpur in Sdtara and Atpddi of the Pant Pratinidhi. It 
has an area of 649 square miles, a population in 1881 of 62,849 or 
ninety-seven to the square mile>and in 1882 a land revenue of 
£15,814 (Rs. 1,58,140). 

Of the 649 square miles 599 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 90 square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
842,099 acres or 90’18 per cent of arable land, 23,651 acres or G‘24 
per cent of unarable land, 3740 acres or 0*98 per cent of forests, 
and 9866 acres or 2*60 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 342,099 acres of arablo land 30,595 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Sdugola is a level open plain with a few treeless hillocks fringing 
its southern border. It is mostly bare of trees. The villages are 
small, three or four miles apart. More than half the villages lie on 
stream banks and except Sdngola and Ndzre almost all are open. 
The village site is generally bare. 

The climate is hot. At Sdngola in the centre of the sub-division, 
during the ten years ending 1882 tho rainfall varied from thirty-foui* 
inches in 1877 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-two 
inches. 

The chief river is the Mdn with its feeders the Belvan, Kurda, 
Songanga, and V^nkdi. It drains the sub-division west to north¬ 
east for about thirty-five miles. During tho rains the .streams are 
all full, but in the hot season most of them fun dry. In Sdngola 
land is little watered. 

Most of the soil is stony and barren, and much of it is fit only 
for grazing. 

^ According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-three 
riding and 1099 load carts, 786 two-buHook and 3053 four-bullock 
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ploughs, 22,269 bullocks and 12,181 cows, 2649 he-bnffaloes and 4113 
she-buffaloes, 1403 horses, 91,711 sheep and goats, and 457 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 5259 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of 
the whole number 86 were holdings of not more than five acres, 183 
were of six to ten acres ; 605 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2376 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres; 1351 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 537 of 101 to 
200 acres ; seventy-six of 20l to 300 acres; twenty-three of 301 to 
400 acres; and twenty-two of above 4Q0 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Br4hmans, local V4nis, Gnjars, 
Mar4th4s, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Vdnis, and 
Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 288,695 acres the whole area held for tillage 67,801 
acres or 23*89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain¬ 
ing 215,894 acres, 8019 were twice cropped. Of the 223,913 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 187,840 aci-es or 83'88 per cent 
of which 78,674 were under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgaro, 
89,809 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 8162 under 
wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 2581 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 
8460 under maize makka Zea mays, 460 under rdla or hang 
Panicura italioum, 136 under barley jav Hordeum hesastichbn, and 
4568 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 16,982 acres or 7*58 per cent, of which 1419 were 
under tur Cajanus iudicus, 3503 under gram harbhara Cicer 
arietinum, 1084 under kulthi or kulUh Dolichos biflorus, 667 under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, and 10,409 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 9801 acres or 4*37 per cent of which 74 were under 
linseed ahhi Linum nsitatisaimum, 759 under gii^gBlly seed til 
Sesamum iudicum, and 8968 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
6599 acres or 2*50 per cent, of which 4864 were under cotton 
kdpu8 Gossypium herbaceum and 1235 under Bombay hemp san or 
tdg Crotalaria junoea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3691 acres or 
1*64 per cent of which 1588 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 473 under sugarcane ua Saccharum officinarum, 529 
nnder tobacco iambdkhu Nicotiaua tabacum, and the remaining 
1151 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 62,849 peojple 60,648 
or 96*49 per cent were Hindus, 2197 or 8*49 per cent Mosalmdus, 
and 4 Christiana. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1582 
Brahmans; 17 Kdyastb Prabhus, writers; 1344Gujar4t Vdnis, 1267 
Ling4yat Vinis, and 108 M^rwdr Viuis, traders and mm-chants; 
18,^0 Mar^tha Kunbis, 2438 M4lis, and 791 Hatkars^ husbandmen; 
2086 Lonaris, cement-makers; 1282 Ghambhars, leather workers; 
1006 Kosbtis, weavers; 718 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 520 Sonars, 

f oldsmiths; 520 Sutars, carpenters; 606 Kumbbars, potters; 337 
dis, oil-pressers; 334 Lobars, blacksmiths; 297 Shimpis, tailors; 
167 Kasars, makers and sellers of glass bangles; 46 ^uls, tape- 
makers ; 46 Saiis, weavers; 23 Karanjkars, saddlers; 20 Otaris, 
casters; 20 Tambats, coppersmiths; 19 Beldars, quarrymen; 18 
Buruds, bamboo-worke’^; 11 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 3 Gavandis, 
masons; 604 Nb^vis, barbers; 436 Parits, washermen ,* 1804 Hoiars, 
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leather-dressers; 422 Garays, priests; 17 Ghadshis, musicians; 
11,127 Dhangars, cowkeepers; 46 Gavlis, milkmen ; 462 Kolis and 
28 Bhois, fishers ; 536 Raddis, scent-sellers and cultivators ; 189 
Pardeshis, messengers; 26 Khdtiks, butchers; 1045 Berads, 210 
Kaikddis, 113 Vaddrs, and 75 Vanjaria, unsettled tribes ; 6571 Mhdrs, 
messengers; 1204 Mangs, labourers ; 256 Dhors, tanners ; 5 HaldU 
khors, scavengers; and 504 Dauris, 238 Jangams, 129 Gosdvis, 65 
Gondhlis, 20 Bdlsantoshis, and 10 Bhats or Thakurs, beggars. 

Shola'pur lies in the extreme south-east between 17° 22' and 17° 
50' north .latitude and between 75° 40' and 76° 13' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Nizdm^s territory, on the south by 
the Bhima and the Akalkot state, on the east by the Akalkot state, 
and on the west hy the Pandharpur and M5,dha sub-divisions. It 
has an area of 847 square miles, a population in 1881 of 149,539 or 
176 to the square mile, and in 1882 a laud revenue of £19,764 
(Rs. 1,97,640). Of its 115 villages eleven He detached in the Nizsdm’a 
territory. 

Of the 847 square miles 543 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, nine square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
491,065 acres or 91"56 per cent of arable land, 27,153 acres or 5 06 
per cent of unarable land, 2968 acres or 0*55 percent of grass, 3205 
acres or 0‘60 per cent of forests, and 11,953 acres or 2‘23 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 491,065 acres 
of arable land 57,762 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Sholftpur is waving and bare of trees, rising in places in small 
hillocks showing bare rock. On the whole it is less rugged and 
stony than Mohol on the north-west. The southern part between 
the Bhima and the Sina is flatter and richer and has groves of trees 
and gardens. The land between the streams slowly rises to the 
water-shed. Except in the south and east which have two or three 
groups of small villages close t(>gether, the villages are large and 
far apart. Almost all are on river or stream .banks. The village 
sites are hare. Formerly the villages were walled, biit the walls 
have fallen and in many cases disappeared. 

The climate is dry. The cold season is clear and bracing and 
better than that in other parts of the Deccan, and the hot season 
hotter with much hot dry wind. The rainfall iS scanty. The south¬ 
west monsoon roaches Sholdpur only in fitful gusts and is never to 
he trusted ; the sub-division owes most of its rainfall to the north¬ 
east monsoon. At Sholapur in the centre, during the eighteen years 
ending 1870, the fall varied from 35‘78 inches in 1869 to 13 65 
inches in 1855 and averaged 26’63 inches, and during the ten 
years ending 1882 it varied from sixty-six inches in 1878 to eleven 
inches in 1876 and averaged thirty-one inches. During the cold 
season the temperature is lower, aud during the hot and rainy 
seasons higher than at most Bombay stations. 

The two chief rivers are the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima 
forms the southern boundary of the sub-division for about thirty-five 
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miles, and the Sina runs south through the sub-dirision for about 
forty miles. The rivers run throughout the year, though during the 
hot season the stream is narrow. Land is little watered by these 
rivers. Besides from the Bkruk lake the* better garden lands aro 
Watered from wells. The city of ShoMpur is supplied with drink¬ 
ing water from the Ekruk lake, about three miles north of the city. 

The soil- is various and irregular. In the dips is much fine allu¬ 
vial soil. North of the Sina in the east about ten per cent of the 
soil is black, fifty red or tdmhad, and forty gravelly or harad. The 
black soil, being about one-tenth of the whole, is found only in 
small patches and of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam and 
under it pebbly limestone as in GujarAt. Especially near Sholapur, 
Bdla, Degaon, and the south-east of AhirvAdi the black soil is very 
rich, yielding all the richer products. Towards the banks of the 
Sina and between the Sina and Bhima in the west the black soil is 
more plentiful and much is deep and‘excellent. The chief products 
are all the rabi or late grains, oiLseeds, and pulses, but bdjri is not 
much grown. 

According to the 1882-88 returns farm stock included 181 riding 
and 1258 load carts, 1398 two-bullock and 3239 four-bullock ploughs, 
84,791 bullocks and 17,419 cows, 6833 he-buffaloes and 8779 sho- 
buffaloes, 1545 horses, 55,543 sheep and goats, and 804 aSses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 9533 with an average area of about fifty-four acres. Of the 
whole number 374 were holdings of not more than five acres, 631 
were of six to ten acres, 1708 of eleven to twenty acres, 4060 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres j 1908 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 666 of 
lOl to 200 acres; 128 of 201 to 300 acres; thirty-seven of 301 to 
400 acres ; and twenty-one of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brahmans, local Vdnis, Gujars, 
Mardthaa, and. Dhangars. As a rulo the Brdhmans, local Ydnis, 
and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881 -82 of 382,466 acres the whole area held for tillage, 46,284 
acres or 12T0 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 336,182 acres 7532 were twice cropped. Of the 343,714 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 272,200 acres or 79’19 
per cent, of which 234,263 were under Indian millet yvdri Sorghum 
vulgare, 23,399 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 7307 
under wheat gahu Triticum mstivura, 6049 under rice bhdt Oryza 
sativa, 132 under maize viakka Zea mays, 242 under rdla or kdng 
Panicum italicum, 82 under adva and vari Panicum miliaceum, 100 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 626 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 28,467 acres or 828 
percent of which 20,935 were under iMrCajanus indicus, 6457 under 
gram karbhara Cicer arietinum, 266 under knlthi or kuUth Dolichoa 
biflorus, 456 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 95 under udid Phaseolua 
radiatus, and 258 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 30,341 
acres or 8 82 per cent of which 15,302 were under linseed alahi 
Linum usitatissimuro, 366 under gingolly seed til Sesamum indioum, 
and 14,673 under other oilsebds. Fibres occupied 8540 acres or 
2’48 per cent of which 3934 were under cotton hdpua Qossypium 
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herbaceam, and 4606 under Bombay hemp ean or tag Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4166 acres or 1’21 per cent 
of which 1278 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
499 under sugarcane us Saccharum ofBcinaruin, 804 under tobacco 
tambdkhu Nicofciana tabacum, and the remaining 1585 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 149,539 people 125,538 
or 83'95 percent were Hindus, 23,253 or 15‘54 per cent Musalm4ns, 
623 or 0‘34 per cent Christians, 128 or 0‘08 per cent Parsis, 90 Jews, 
and 7 Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are: 6301 BrAbmans; 50 
Kdyasth Prabhus and 41 MudU4rs, writers;9906 Lingayat VAnls, 1669 
Marw4r VtLnis, 710 Gnjardt VAuis, 664 Komtis, 230 Vaishya Vania, 
5l Bhati^Is, 37 K4shikapdia, and 6 Agarvals, traders and merchants ; 
29,415 Mar4tha Kunbis, 3868 MAlia, and 315 Hfitkara, huebandmen; 
7827 Silia and 4428 Koshtis, weavers ; 3330 Shimpis, tailors ; 3270 
Chd,mbh4rs, leather-vrorkers ; 2026 Tolis, oil-pressers ; 1172 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths ; 1072 Khatria, weavers ; 1046 SutArs, carpenters ; 806 
Kurabh4rs, potters ; 758 Rangaris, dyers ; 639 Niralis, indigo-dyers ; 
557 Lob4rs, blacksmiths; 636 Gavandis, masons; 332 Londris, 
cement-makers; 182 Kasnrs, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 
160 T^mbats, coppersmiths; 141 Biiruds, bamboo-workeVs; 137 
Kiiranjkars, saddlers ; 118 GhisAdis, tinkers; 75 Rauls, tape-makers; 
61 Belddrs, quarrymen ; 28 Otaris, casters ; 14 P4tharvats, masons; 
14 Sangars, wool-weavers; 8 TdmboHs, betel-sellers; 7 Patvekars, 
tassel-makers ; 4Bhadbhunjds, grain-parchers; 1315 Nhavis, barbers ; 
1007 Parits, washermen ; 1416 Guravs, priests ; 74 Holdrs, leather- 
dressers ; 5 Ghadshis, musicians; 10,620 Dhangars, cow-keepers; 
762 Gavlis, milkmen; 3423 Kolia and 430 Bhois, fishers; 1851 
Pardeshis, messengers ; 658 Raddis, scent-sellers and cultivators; 
839 Kh4tiks, butchers; 320 Lodhis, labourers; 206 KamAthis, 
labourers; 125 Kalals, distillers, 1491 Vaddrs, 653 Kaikadis, 586 
Berads, 176 PbJnsepArdhis, and 17 Vanjdris, unsettled tribes; 
11,422 MhArs, village servants; 2796 Maugs, labourers ; 669 Dhors, 
tanners; 33 Halalkhors, scavengers; and 2198 Jangams, 385 
Go.s4vis, 317 Joshis, 228 Gondhlis, 66 Kolhatis, 63 Dauris, 46Bh4t3, 
19 Johdris, 8 DAsaris, and 4 VAsudevs, beggars. 
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Akluj, about six miles north-east of M^lsiras, is a large market 
town on the'^Jira, with in 1872 a population of 4889 and in 1881 of 
4769. The town was formerly very flourishing with a large trade 
in cotton which has now almost disappeared. About £8500 
(Rs. 85,000) worth of goods still change hands in the year. The 
town has a post office and a ruined fort. The weekly market is held 
on Monday, In 1689 Aurangaeb (1658-1707), driven north from 
his camp at Bijhpur by an outbreak of the plague, came to Akluj 
where the epidemic subsided.® After his arrival at Akluj plundering 
parties of Mardthis were frequently near and detachments were sent 
to Sambhdji’s territories. One of these under Mukarrab Khdn was 
sent to Kolhdpur. Mukarrab Khdn succeeded iu capturing Sambhdji 
and twenty-six others at Sangameshvar in Ratndgiri and marched 
with the prisoners to the Moghal camp. When the news of 
Sambhdji’s capture reached Aurangzeb's camp at Akluj there were 
great rejoicings. During the four or five days when Mukarrab 
Khdn was known to be coming with the prisoners, all classes were so 
overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out four miles to meet 
the prisoners and give expression to their joy. In every town or 
village on or near the road, wherever the news reached, there was 
great delight; and wherever the prisoners passed the doors and 
roofs were full of men and women who looked on rejoicing.® In 
1792 Captain Moor, the author of the Hindu Pantheon, described 
it as Akhloos a large respectable town with a well supplied market 
and with a fort and several handsome buildings and wells.* In 1803 
on his march from Seringapatam to Pooaa to reinstate B^tjirdv, 
General Wellesley baited at Axluj from the 13th to the 15th of April.* 

AshtSl) fifteen miles south-west of Mddha, with in 1881 a popula¬ 
tion of 2495, is interesting as the scene of the battle of the 20th of 
February 1818 between General Smith and BAjir^v Peshwa’s troops 
in which the Peshwa was defeated and his general Gokhale killed. 
The battle was entirely a cavalry action, Gokbalq having eight to ten 
thousand horse and General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a 
squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary horse, and 2500 
infantry. The enemy lost about 200 killed including Gokhale, while 


^ Except the articles ou Paiidharpur and SholApar this chapter is prepared from 
materials contrihuted by Mr. C. E. G, Crawford, C. S. 

* Grant Duff's Mar^tti^s, 158. * Kbaff KbAa in Elliot and Dowson, VII, 340. 

* Moor’s Operations of Captain Little's Detacbmen't, 342. 

* Wellington's Despatches (1709-1818), 111.09*71. Four of General Wellesley’s 
Despatclwj are writteu from Aklooss. Ditto. 
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the British loss was fourteen Europeans and five native cavalry killed 
and wounded. Twelve elephants fifty-seven camels and many 
palanquins fell into the hands of the British. The battle had the 
important result of freeing the Siltdra chief from Bdjirdv’s power 
and of ending the enterprise of the Peshwa’s horse.^ Ashta has a 
large lake which, when full, has an area of about four square miles 
and a capacity of 1,499,470,085 cubic feet of water. The lake has 
been formed by throwing across the Ashta stream, a feeder of the 
Bhima, an earthen dam 12,709 feet long with a greatest height of 
57’75 feet. Two canals aro led from the dam, a left bank canal 
Hi miles long, discharging thirty cubic feet a second and command¬ 
ing 12,258 arable acres, and a right bank canal ten miles long, dis¬ 
charging ten cubic feet a second and commanding 5624 arable acres. 
The plana of the work were prepared in 1869 and the lake finished 
on the Slst of July 1881 at a cost of £33,499 (Rs. 3,34,990). Part 
of the work was done as famine relief till November 1877, the 

f reatest number of famine labourers employed on any one day being 
9 , 949.2 

Ba'rsi, north latitude 1*8“ 13' and east longitude 75° 44', forty miles 
north-west of SholApur, is a municipal town the head-quarters of' the 
BArsi sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 16,126. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices Bdrsi has a municipality, 
a dispensary, a sub-judge’s court, four schools and a library, and a 
station at B^rsi Road about twenty-two miles to the south-west. At 
the beginning of the present century Bdrsi had a population of about 
3000 which increased to 11,798 in 1866, and 18,560 in 1872, but in 
1881 had fallen to 16,126.“ The 1872 census showed a population of 
18,560 of whom 17,357 were Hindus 1175 Musalmilns and twenty- 
eight Christians. The 1881 census showed 14,387 Hindus, 1682 
Musalmdns, forty-six Christians, and eleven Pdrsis. The munici¬ 
pality which was established in 1865 had in 1882-83 an income of 
£4149 (Rs. 41,490) and an expenditure of £2744 (Rs. 27,440). The 
income was chiefly derived from octroi which yielded £3912 
(Rs. 39,120) and the expenditure was chiefly incurred in works of 
conservancy and in roads. For the water-supply of the town the 
municipali^ has built a storage reservoir close to the town at a cost 
of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). It is designed to contain nineteen millions of 
cubic feet and has a drainage area of 1^ square miles and a surface 
area of sixty-five acres. The dispensary was established in 1866. In 
1883 it treated forty-six in-patients and 13,698 out-patients at a cost 
of £202 (Rs. 2020). Of the four governmant schools one is anglo- 
vernacular, two vernacular for boys, and the fourth vernacular for 
girls. The railway returns for 1883 show at Bdrsi Road 121,426 
passengers and 71,522 tons of goods. 

BArsi is a noted mart of transit trade and owes its importanc.e to 
its position, not far from the railway, in a most fertile country on the 


’ Details are given above pp. 294-295. ^ Details are given above pp. 223-226. 

» The details are, 11,798 in 1866-67, 15,31.3 in 1867-68,16,659 in 1868-69, 14,685 in 
1869 70, 16,759 in 1870-71, 18,660 in 1871-72,1.5,731 in 1872-73, 16.323 in 1873-74, 
15,246 in 1874-76, 16,234 in 1875-76, 15,506 in 1876-77,16.042 in 1877-78, 14,673 in 
1878-79, 15|140 ia 1879-80, and. 16,126 in the census of February 1881, 
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British-NizAm frontier. Its chief iqiportance lies in its export trade 
with which it is fed by the Nizdm’s villages from thirty and in the 
case of cotton from as far as ^50 miles off. The chief articles of 
export are, in order of importance, cotton, linseed, oil, food-grains, 
groundnuts, gingelly and other oil seeds, sugar and raw sugar, 
grocery and spices, dye-roots, clarided butter, and hides and horns. 
Except a little cotton and oil-seed and nearly all of the sugar and 
raw sugar which come from the surrounding narrow slip of British 
territory, all articles of export come from the Niz4m*s country whose 
boundary line lies at a varying distance of five to twenty miles from 
B^rsi. The whole of the goods are brought in carts and on pack 
bullocks. Carts are yearly increasing and would have almost entire¬ 
ly displaced pack bullocks Wt for the want of roads in many of the 
Nizfim’s districts. 

Cotton is the chief export, worth about £360,000 (Rs. 36,00,000) 
or three-fourths of the entire export trade. Linseed comes next with 
a yearly value of £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000). Before the American civil 
war (1862-1865) the yearly export of cotton varied from 5000 to 
10,000 bales, and between 1860 and 1865 the exports varied from 
80,000 to 90,000 bales. In 1868-69 cotton exports fell to 60,000 
bales, and since then they have varied from 38,510 bales in 1873 to 
87,700 bales in 1878.^ Almost the whole export trade is in the hands 
of the agencies of two Bombay European firms Messrs. RaUi 
Brothers and Messrs. Gaddum Bjdhell & Company and ten or twelve 
agents of Bombay native merchants. Before 1860 the trade in the 
interior was entirely in the hands of Mdrwdr and local moneylenders 
who farmed the Nizdm’s revenues or were otherwise connected with 
that government. By degrees and after much opposition wealthy 
native cotton merchants of Bombay ousted the local capitalists and 
established agencies in, one district after another, chiefly Kandhdr, 
Kirkli, Latur, M4lkhed, and Nfinder in the Niz^lm’s territory. 
Purchases in these distant places are made chiefly during the south¬ 
west rains (June-October) when, according to crop prospects, advances 
are made to the landholders and the produce is bought at low rates. 
The buyers get delivery of the produce in January or February and 
send it to Bfirsi for sale. 

In 1870 the extension of the north-east branch of the Peninsula 
railway to KhAmgaon in Berar drew from Bdrsi part of the cotton 
produce of the Hingoli and Bdsim districts. In 1878 the opening of 
the Dhond-Manmfid railway drew to its stations the cotton of Bhir 
and other NizAm’s districts to the north-west of Ahmadnagar. The 
heavy export duties, especially on cotton, food-grains, and clarified 
butter, which are levied by the I^izilm’s government on all produce 
coming to BArsi hamper trade and prevent the spread of tillage. 

The chief articles of import are, in order of importance, salt, food- 
grains, hardware, dried fruits, piece-goods, cocoanuts, twist, sacking, 
and refined sugar. The' import trade is in the hands of local 
dealers, Ling4yat Vdnis, Brfibmans, Komtis, and Rajputs. They 
import these articles from Bombay from native dealers and sell 


’ A cutton bftle weighs cwt. 
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them to landholders and dealers from the interior, who, as soon 
as they have disposed of and received the value of Ihcir produce, 
buy imported articles for home use or to re-sell in the Nizdm’s 
territories. A small part of the piece-goods and twist come from the 
Shol^pur Mill and some copper and brass vessels are brought from 
Poona. The average yearly import of salt averages 7500 tons. 
Almost the whole of this amount goes to the Nizam's territory. 
Before the opening of the Peninsula railway (1859-1860) all the salt 
was brought from Panvel by cotton pack-bullocks on their returh 
journey. Of piece-goods and twist about two-thirds are English pro¬ 
duce and one-third are made in Bombay and Sholdpur. Till about 
1860 areca nuts were largely imported from Sirsi in North Kdnara on 
jjack-bullocks. Since then the coasting steameis have drawn the 
areca trade mostly to Bombay, though a considerable quantity of areca 
nuts still comes in carts from Sirsi. On all goods Crossing the frontier 
the Nizdm’s government levies import duties, especially on salt ond 
iron. The chief industry of B^rsi is cart-making especially in the 
fair season. Till 1860 about 200 haud-looms were at work. The 
weavers have now taken to other occupations. In 1840 Sir George 
Wingate described B^irsi as n flourishing town for the Deccan, 
though eclipsed by the more ]>rosperou8 mart of Sholsipur. The 
town contained 9732 people living in 1787 houses. Up to tne British 
conquest in 1818 Bdrsi carried on a large trade in grain and other 
articles of raw prcKluce ; but they fell off in demand with the over¬ 
throw of the Ptishwa and the dispersion of his Mardtha retainers. 
This loss of custom would have materially reduced Bdrsi hut for the 
sudden change about 1830 in the export of cotton from Bombay 
instead of from the Bay of Bengal, As Bdrsi lay on the direct route 
from some of the Nizdm's cotton districts it became a convenient 
centre for the trade. At first almost the whole of the cotton brought 
to Bdrsi was bought on arrival for the Bombay market. Shortly 
before Captain Wingate wrote (1840) the. practice had begun of 
Bombay houses sending agents to the interior to buy on the spot. 
In 1840 the cotton yearly brought to Bdrsi was estimated at 5000 
bullock-loads worth about £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000). Another article 
of trade was turmeric of which at)out 2000 hullock-loads were 
brought worth about £2000 (Rs, 20,000). The turmeric came from 
the Nizdm’s districts and-was sent to Poona, Junnar, Ahmadnagar, 
and Rdjdpur in Ratndgiri. There was also a large trade in oil, 
clarified butter, and raw sugar. The graiu trade was reviving and 
wheat and pulse wore being largely exported to I'oona and other 
markets.^ In 1872 Bdrsi was described as a well built town with 
broad and well kept streets. It had a population of 15,759 lodged 
in 4314 houses. About 250 carta passed daily through the town and 
goods amounting to £10,000 (Ea. 1,00,000) changed hands every 
week.® 

Bavi, a small village about ten miles south-west of Mddha has old 
half-buried temples said to be Hemddpanti. The temples are not used. 


* Bombay Government Selectiona CL (Neiy Series), 331-332. 
^ Bombay Government Selections CL. 309. 
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Beg&mp'ur, about tweuty-15ye miles south-west of Shol4pur, is a 
large village on the left bank of the Bhijna, with in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 2480 and in 1881 of 1704. The place takes its name from 
ono of Aurangiseb’s daughters who died while her father was 
encamped at Bi’uhmapuri on the opposite bank of the river. Slie 
was buried at this place and her tomb is a plain solid structure in a 
courtyard 180 feet square. It overhangs the Bhima from which it 
is guarded by a strong masonry wall now inpch out of repair. Round 
the tomb a market slowly sprang up with the' result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the original village of Ghadeshvar from which 
it is separated by a water-course. About £4000 (Rs. 40,000) worth 
of thread, (doth, and grain change hands every year at the weekly 
market on Thursday. The village has a little manufacture of coarse 
cloth or khddi. 

Brahmapuri on tlie Bhima, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur, has an old temple of Siddheshvar enclosed in a paved 
court. In 169o Aurangzeb, annoyed at the continued Marfltha raids 
in the North Deccan, encamped with his large army nt Brahmapuri 
where he established his chief store and built a cantonment where be 
held a court. From Brahmapuri the operations of his armies and 
the affairs of his empire w'ere directed for five years.^ In 1700 the 
Brahmapuri cantonment was vacated much to the regret of the idle 
Moghal officers many of whom had built (^xecdlont houses in the 
cantonment. A store was formed under a fort built at the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Machnur which was within the line of the cantonment. 
Leaving a strong guard for the protection of the store and fort, 
Aurangzeb marched to Sdtdra which surrendered in Juno 1700,® 

Ekruk, about five miles north-east of Sholdpiir, has the largest 
artificial lake in the Bombay Presidency. It comprises a reservoir 
formed by an earthen dam 7200 feet long uiid seventy-two feet high 
and three canals. The lake, when full, is sixty feet deep and holds 
3350 millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 4010 acres 
or 7J square miles. Two waste weirs, together 7,50 feet long, are 
provided for the escape of flocKi water after the lake is full. Of tho 
canals one on each hank is at a high level, designed for four months’ 
watering and tho third on the left bank is at a low level designcM.lfor 
a twelve months’ discharge. Of the two high level canals the right 
bank canal is eighteen miles long, discharges «ixty cubiLC feet a second 
and commands 565 arable acres, and the left bank canal i.s four 
miles long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, "and commands, 
85G arable acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, d ischarges seventy cubic feet a second, and commands about 
10,601 avablo acres. The plans of tho lake were prepared in 1863, 
sanctioned in 1866, and the whole finished by the end of 1881-82 ut 
a cost of about £121,26.2 (Rs. 12,12,620).* 

Hotgi nine miles south-east of ShoHpur, with in 1881 a population 
of 1614, is the junction of the Peninsula and the East Deccan 
or Hotgi-Gadag railways. The Peninsula railway station returns 
show an increuac in passengers from 2786 in 1880 to 32,985 in 
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* Grant Duff’s Mai'Athiln, 107. * Grant Duff’s MarAthAa, 173-174, 

’ Details ftiu given above pp, 2ii.'5-22ff. 
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1883 and. in goods from two to 16,898 tons, The unusual increase in 
traffic is chiefly due. to the carriage of railway materials for making 
the East Deccan railway which w’as opened in August 1884. 

KRnd^lgQiOll, fourteen miles south-west of Sholdpur, has a 
Hemadpanti temple of Keddrling Mahddev. The porch has three 
pillars on each side and the hall or mandap has five on each side in 
continuation of the porch pillars. The temple lias side shrines of 
Mah^dev and Mallik^lrjun. 

Si9.rlcd.int>, about fourteen miles north of Pandharpur, is a large 
town, with in 1872 a population of 7671 and in 1881 of 6421. The 
1872 census showed 7196 Hindus and 475 Musalmhns, and the 1881 
census showed 5957 Hindus and 464 Musalmfi.n8. The town has a 
large weaving and thread dyeing industry with about 800 looms 
chiefly producing cheap cloth for women’s robes. The betel vine is 
also largely grown. A weekly market is held on Monday when cat¬ 
tle grain and cloth are sold. The town.has a post office and a school, 

Karmala, about twelve miles north of the Jeur station on the 
Peninsula railway, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the 
Karmala sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5071, of whom 
4391 were Hindus, 677 Musa.Imd.ns, and three Others. The 1872 
census showed 6101 Hindu8-648 Musalmdns and ten Christians or a 
total population of 6759, the fall of 1688 in 1881 being probably due 
to the famine. The town is connected with Jeur station by a first 
class local fund road. It was originally the seat of a branch of the 
17imbiilkar family who held the neighbouring country nsjiigu. Its 
founder Rumbhdji Davdji began and his son Jdnojirdv finished a fort 
which still exists and is used for the sub-divisional offices. The fort, 
one of the largest in the Deccan, extends over a quarter of a square 
mile and contains about a hundred houses. Under the protection of the 
fort Karmala grew and became a large trade centre, l^ing a crossing 
station for the traffic lines from the Bdlaghdt through Bdrsi to Poona 
alid between Ahmadnagar and Sholdpnr, Most of this traffic has 
now passed to the railway, but Karmala is still a large mart for cattle, 
grain, oil, and piece-goods. A weekly market is held on Friday and 
the town has a small weaving industry with sixty looms. Besides tbe 
sub-divisional revenue auA police offices Karmala has a municipality, 
dispensary, post office, school, reading-room, and a temple of Bhavani. 
The municipality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had 
an income of £483 (Rs. 4830) and an expenditure of £463 
(Rs. 4630). The water-supply of the town is from springs in wells 
lying about three quarters of a mile to the south. The water is 
carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at proper 
sites in the town. The works were finished in 1877 at a cost to the 
municipality of £235 (Rs. 2350). The dispensary, established in 1872 
treated in 1883 forty-two inpatients and 7860 outpatients at a cost of 
£136 (Rs. 1360). The temple of Bhavdni on a hill to the south-east 
was built by the-T^imb^lkars at a cost, it is said, of about £175,000 
(Rs. 17,50,000), The temple enjoys a yearly Government allowance 
of £170 (Rs. 1700) and a yearly fair lasting four days from the 
full-moon of Kdrtik or October-November is held in honour of the 
goddess.^ 


• Mr, A. Keyser, C. S, 
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Karmila with the town and fort of Shol^pur and other parts of the 
district which did not form part of the Mar4tha home-rulo or svaraj 
fell to Niz4m-ul-Mulk about 1725, when, after freeing the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1720-1748) from the Syeds, ho threw off his 
allegiance and became master of the Moghal dominions south of the 
Narbada. In 1727 Bambhaji Nimbdlkar, who was in the Nizdm’s 
service, received Karmdla in exchange for his estate in Poona.^ 

Ka.''B6gaoil, eight miles north-east of Shol4pur, has a Ilem^dpanti 
temple of Kasoshvar approached by a flight of steps from the 
courtyard. To the left of the entrance is some figure-carving. The 
hall or mandap has eight pillars. 

Koregaon village, thirteen miles north-east of Bdrsi, has an old 
irrigation lake. The lake is formed by two earthen dams across two 
separate valleys. The larger'dam on the west is 995 feet long and 
seventy-one feet high in the centre and the smaller dam on the 
south-east is 300 feet long wnth a greatest height of twelve feet. The 
drainage area is 4 4 square miles. The lake, which is not in good 
repair, watered in 1882-83 eighty-four acres. It is proposed to 
restore the lake at a cost of about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) when it will 
have a depth of fourteen feet from outlet to full supply, an available 
capacity of 81,298,114 cubic feet, and a full supply area of 8,793,017 
square feet or 202 acres.* 

Machnur, on the Bhima about fifteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur has a fort built by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). See above 
Brahmapuri. 

Ma'dha, on the Peninsula railway about forty miles north-west 
of Sholdpur is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Madha 
sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 5254 and in 1881 of 4078. 
The place owes its growth from a small village to Bambhaji Niru- 
balkar who lived here and built a fort. Since the building of the 
fort Madha has always been a place of trade especially while the 
railw'iiy was making and during the American war. Besides the 
revenue and police office.s of the Mddha sub-division, the town has a 
sub-Judge’s court, railway station, po.st otfice, fort, temple, and a 
weekly market on Tuesday. The railway returns show' at Mddha 
station an increaso in passengers from 16,832 in 1880 to 24,301 in 
1883 and in goods from 4084 to 10,078 tons. The fort is now 
used for accommodating the Kub-divi.sional offices.. The temple 
of lle'V'i is a handsome building raifsed by the Nimbdlkars on the site 
of an old shrine. A small yearly fair is held at the temple on the 
full-moon of Ashvin or September-October. 

MB>lsira,S, on the Poona-ShoMpur road, about tw’^enty-five miles 
north-west of Pandharpur and about seventy miles north-west of 
Sholdpur, is the head-quarters of the Malsiras sub-division, w'ith in 
1872 a population of 2802 and in 1881 of 3087. Besides the revenue 
and police offices of the 8ub-di\'i8ion Mdlsiras has a post office a 
Tuesday weekly market and temples of Someshvar and Maruti. The 
temple of vSomeshvar is an old Ilemddpanti building. The shrine of 
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Hanumdn is said to be very old and Tnuch visited by pilgrims as the 
town lies on the high road from Poona to Pandharpur, 

Mandrtip, midway between the Bhima and the Sina,.about fifteen 
miles south-west of ShoMpur and about two miles west of the 
Sholapur-Bijdpur road, is a market town with a post office and a 
population in 1872 of 4788 and in 1881 of 2884. The population is 
chiefly agricultural with some weavers and dyers speaking mixed 
Marathi and Kanaroso, Mandrup was the head-quarters of a 
sub-division under the Marathas, and, till when it merged into the 
Sholapur sub-division, it w'as the head-quarters of a petty division or 
mahdL A weekly market is held on Friday. 

Mardo, eight miles south of ShoUpur, with in 1881 a population 
of 1556, has a mosque built out of a destroyed Hemadpaiiti temple. 
Near the mosque are the remains of a Hemddpanti well with much 
good sculpture. 

Mohol, about twenty miles south-east of Mddha, is a market town 
on the Poona-Sholapur road witli a station on the Peninsula railway 
and a population in 1872 of 4864 and in 1881 of 2961. The railway 
returns show an increase in passengers from 30,310 in 1880 to 
47,900 in 1883 and in goods from 1305 to 4952 tons. A weekly market 
is held on Sunday, The town has two temples, a post office, an old fort 
used underMaratliarulefortlieofficesofthe old Mohol sub-division, and 
two ruined forts outside the town built about 200 year's ago by tiie local 
deshmuhhs. The two temples of Bhdneshvar and Kilkautheshvar 
or Chandramauli* are both said to have been built by Hemddpant.® 
A yearly fair is held at the Nilkantheshvar temple for three days 
beginning with the fourth of the bright half of Vaishdhh or April-May. 
According to the local story Mohol is a very old town. It is 
supposed to have suffered severely in the war between Hindus and 
Musalmdns at the close of the thirteenth century and the pre-sent 
deshmukh and deshpdnde families of the Madha sub-division claim- 
descent from officers appointed by the victorious Musalmd.ns. 
During the great Durga Devi famine (1396-1408) the town is said to 
have been abandoned and to have taken twenty-five years to recover 
from the famine. Another local story says that Moliol. was the 
residence of tlie god Ifegnd,th who afterwards proceeded to Yadval 
five miles to the south-east, JSTagudth’s temples at Mohol and Yadval 
were built about 1730 by Ghongre a rich merchant of Yairag. 

Na^tepUt©, on the Poona-Shol^pur road about five miles west of 
Mdlsiras, is a market town with in 1872 a population of 2376 and in 
1881 of 2261. The town is said to have been founded or raised 
from a small village to a market place by Malik Sundar a Bahmani 
(1342-1490)-minister. The weekly market is held on 'VYcdnesday 
at which during the year about £19,500 (Rs. 1,95,000) worth of 
goods are estimated to change hands. About 100 looms prepare 
blankets valued at £500 (Rs. 5000) a year. The town has a post 
office two temples and two ponds. The temples of Girjashankar or 


’ Local tradition derives the name Mohol from mauK the latter part of this name, 

* Dr. Burgess (Lists, 71) notices a temple of HanumAn in Mohol with a foui-headvd. 
image of the monkey god and an undcciphcred ingcripUon. 
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Gaurishankar and P^rvateslivar are both old, and a fair largely 
attended by pilgrims on their way to the Shambhuling festival at 
Shingndpur in Man in Sd,t<tra is held at the Gaurishankar temple 
on the eighth of tlie bright half of Chaitva or March-April. Of two 
built ponds on the east and west of the town, the west called the 
K^sam pond is very large and is used to supply the town with water 
by a channel which is noAv out of repair. 

Pandharpur or tho city of Pandhari Vithoba, 17° 40' north 
latitude and 75° 2d' east longitude, forty miles west of Sholapur, 
with in 1881 a population of 16,910, is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in tho Bombay Presidency with an average yearly 
attendance of about 170,000 pilgrims. Besides tho revenue and 
police ollices of the Pandhurimr sub-division, the town has a munici¬ 
pality, dispensary, subordinate judge’s court, temples, schools, 
rest-houses, and an orphanage. The town, which is about a mile long 
by hardly half a mile broad, lies along tho right hank of the Bhima 
on trap overlaid with poor black soil. The level of the town 
varies, the temple of Vithoba and its surroundings being higher than 
the south end of the town. Pandharpur is about twenty miles south¬ 
west of Mohol station and thirty-one miles south of Bd,rsi road 
station. The twenty miles of road from Moh.ol is not in good ordei 
and is used only during the dair weather. The thirty-one miles of 
road from Barsi Road station which wa.s built from local funds 
is mostly used by pilgrims from Khandesh, Bcr^r, and the 
north. A mail pony cart plies daily along this road and other 
pony carts and liundreds of bullock carts are on hire at the 
station. Tho best view of Pandharpur is from tho left bank of 
the Bhima. When the river fs full the broad winding Bhima 
gay with boats with bright lion horse and unicorn figure heads ; 
the islet temples of Vishnupad and N^irad; and on the further 
bank tho rows of domed and spired tombs: the cro’wded cloth- 
brightened flights of steps leading from the water; the shady 
banks, and, among the tree tops, t he s pires and pinnacles of Pundlik’s 
and other large temples, is a scene of much lit'e and beauty. 

Tho 1872 census showed a population of 10,275 of whom 
15,267 were Brahmauie Hindus, 800 Jains, 80 4 Musalihans, and 
four Christians. The 1881 census showed a population of B),910 or 
an increase of 635, of whom 15,680 were BrAhinanic Hindus, 371 
Jains, and 859 Mu-salrndtra. Tile municipalily was established iu 1855. 
In 1882-83 it had an income of £7622 (Rs. 76,220) and an expenditure 
of £5422 (Rs. 54,220). The chief sources of income are a pilgrim 
tax yielding £4l78(Rs.41,780) and octroi yielding £2207 (Rs.22,070 
The expenditure is chiefly on watersupply and con.servancy, instruction, 
road rep-airs, and medical relief. The watersupply is from a storage 
reservoir about a mile south-we.st of the "town built by the 
municipality in 1874 ut a cost of £21,614. (Rs. 2,16,140). From 
this reservoir water is carried to a service reservoir built close to the 
town by a line of iron piping 3700 feet long and from the service 
reservoir it is distributed through iron mains six to ten inches in 
diameter. The dispensary was established in 1863. In 1883 it 


’ Contributod by Mr. Vinstyak Kantak, L.M. Asaiat. Surgoon.randharpur. 
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treated fifty-six in-patients and 10,350 out-patients at a cost of £472 
(R8.4720). The chief points of interest in Pandharpur are the river, 
the temples especially the temple of Vithoba, and the pilgrims 
averaging about 170,000 a year. 

The river has eleven gh'dts or landings, three of which are 
unfinished. Beginning from the north the first is Krishnaji’s Ghilt, 
close to the north of the-municipal office. It is seventy feet long by 
seventy wide and was built about 1825. The second flight of steps 
(26'xl4'), over which is the municipal office, was built about 
1785 by one Krishnhji Naik Nargundknr, and is not now in use. A 
few steps still apj>ear ; the rest, if they were ever finished, arc hid 
with earth. The part of the municipal building which stands over 
the steps the municipality has granted for a library and reading 
room. The third or Uddhav Ohflt (72^ x 31'), about 700 feet to the 
south of the second, lies a little to the south of the municipal office. 
It is covered with flagstones overlaid with viurum. These steps, which 
were built about 1780 by one Gophl Ndik Tambekar, are much 
used as at them pilgrims enter the bed of the river in the holy round 
or ‘pradahxhina of Pandharpur. Close to the north of the 
Uddhav steps, a stream which drains the northern suburb, falls into 
the fihima at a spot known as Govind Hari's fall or dhahdhnba. 
About 180 feet south of the Uddhav steps, and separated from them by 
a Lingdyat monastery is the fourth or JIaridas landing (I02'x30'). 
It was built about 1785 by one Hari Janai Appa Ilaridds, and is 
chiefly used, not by pilgrims, but by the people of the neighbourhood 
in fetching water. A ptpai tree near is held in special veneration by 
barren women who offer vows to it and daily go round it in the hope 
that the god who lives in the tree will drive out the spirit of barrenness. 
About 500 feet south of Huridas’ landing and nearly opposite the 
Pandharpur dispensary is the Kurabhar lauding (60' x 36') built about 
1770 by one Rdmchandra Krishna Limaye. It is guarded by a large 
gate not now in use and is chiefly used by the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood in fetching water. A little to the south of the Kumbhdr 
landing is the sixth landing (25'X 14') unfinished and unimportant, 
with only four or five ruined steps. It is said to have been built 
about 1790. Close to the south of the sixth and about 300 feet south 
of the Kumbhdr landing is the Mahadvdr or Great Gate landing 
(I32'x 36') the most important of all. It is nearly opposite the chiei 
gate of the temple of Vithoba and is used by all who go to the river 
to bathe, to fetch water, or to visit Pundlik’s temple. Many 
pilgrims prefer the Mahddvar to the Uddhav steps us a starting 
point for their holy round. After visiting Pundlik’s temple they 
come direct to these steps, enter, the river, and turn south. To 
the north and south of the Mahddvdr Landing, almost abutting on it, 
are the temples of Rdmchandra the work of the famous temple-building 
princess Ahalyabai Ilolkar (1735-1795), and of Dvarkadhisli or 
Murlidhar built by Bayjdbdi Sindia. This landing was built 
in 1785 by Chiuto Nagesh Badva a priest of Vithoba’s temple. 
About 300 feet to the south of the Mahddvdr landing is the Kasar 
landing (lll'xSS'). It was built about 1798 by one Rdmrav 
Javlekar Kulkarni and is chiefly used by the people of the 
neighbourhood iu drawing water. To the south is a largo enclosure 
with the tomb of an old Pandharpur Pandit known as Pddhya. 
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A hall or sahhdmandap lately added to the tomb occasionally 
serves as a meeting place for the townspeople. About 300 feet 
south of the Kdsdr landing is the Chandrabh6.ga landing (54' x 42') 
built jointly about 1810 by BAjirav Peshwa and a holy man from 
Chopou in Kh^lndesh. It is much used being the landing by which 
pilgrims enter the town from the bed of the river during their holy 
round. On the south is the temple of Chandrabhdga which pilgr ims 
have to keep on their right when they make the holy round. A 
strong masonry parapet wall leads about 600 feet to the tenth or 
Batta’s landing (145'x 36') so called from a temple of Datta near it 
on the north-west. The landing was bunt about 1820 by ChintAmanrAv 
or Appdsiheb Patvardhan of Sangli. It is close to the circuit road, 
as its landing has to be crossed by pilgrims. A small shrine of 
Mahadev outside Datta’s temple at its south-east corner is included in 
the circuit. To the south oi Datta’s landing at the extreme south 
end of the town is the last landing (37'x20'). It is unfinished and 
was built about 1770 by one Gop^ Ndik j^mbhekar. It is used 
chiefly by low caste people. 

Besides these eleven landings several stone pavements slope tn 
the river. Though not of use to pilgrims as landings they are very 
useful for carta and carriages entering or leaving the town. A sloping 
pavement on the line of the B^rsi road made by the municipality 
IS largely used by pony and bullock carts. 

'Vithoba’s temple, the chief temple in Pandharpur, is near the 
centre of tho part of the town which is considered holy and is called 
Pandharikshetra or tho Holy Spot of Pandhari. It has a greatest 
length from ea.st to west of 360 feet, and a greatest breadHi from 
north to south of 170 feet. A paved passage with a greatest 
breadth of twenty-five feet runs round the temple enclosure. The 
temple is entered by six gates, two on the north, one on the west, 
one on tho south, and two on the east. The chief entrance is tho 
east or front gate, called the Ndmdev Gate, after Ndmdev the 
great thirteenth century devotee of Vithoba, who was of the Shimpi 
or tailor caste. On the river side the Namdev gate faces the 
Mahddvar ghat or flight of steps which gets tho name Mahddvar 
because it faces the chief doorway of the temple. In the middle of 
the road leading from the Mahddvdr steps to the temple, at Ihe 
end of a lane, is a large arched gateway called the Mahddv^r Gate. 
The Namdev gate is reached by twelve steps. The entire first or 
lowest step and the front face of the step above it are plated with 
brass, and on the brass-plated face of the second step are carved 
fourteen small standing figures of Namdev’s family. Ndmdev 
comes first with a tambourine or tamhura in his hand as if perform¬ 
ing a kirtnn or service of sermon and song, and the women are 
clapping their bauds in accompaniment. An inscription on the first 
step records that this brass plating is six years old and is the work 
of a man from Dhar in Central India. Close to the right of the 
first step is a brass bust of Nilmdev in Maratba dress. A miniatrant 
of the Shimpi or tailor caste has charge of the bust but the offerings 
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go to the Badv^s or hereditary prie&ts of Vithoba. According to 
the local belief NAmdev, who was an inhabitant of Pandharpur, 
has his tomb or aamddh on this spot. Pddukd$ or footprints of 
Vithoba are also worshipped in a tailor’s house which is said to be 
Nimdev’s house and whicm contains a tomb which also claims to be 


Ntlmdev’s tomb. Opposite Ndmdev’s bust, to the right of the lane 
in a deep recess* is a, stone about 2' 6' high and 1' 6^ broad. This 
stone is worshipped ^s the abode of Chokh4mela an enthusiastic 
Mhtir devotee of Vithoba who is said to have flourished about 1278 


{Sho/k 1200). Hie stone is dressed in Mav4tha fashion and is wor¬ 
shipped by MhArs, who, as they are not allowed to enter the tomple, 
pay their respects to Vithoba near this stone. The offerings 
made at this place are enjoyed by Mh4irs. A Shimpi sometimes 
holds a night-long kirtan or sermon and song service before Ndm- 
dev’s stone and a Mhdr before Chokhimela’s stone. The steps lead 
to a porch, in the back wall of which the Nimdev gate opens on the 
temple. In the gateway are two pillars and two pilasters guarded 
by side railings of stone. The workmanship of the railing and of 
the pillars appears to belong to the time of the Devgiri Yddavs that 
is to ^bout the twelfth century. The side walls of the gateway are 
of the same time and are carved like the wall of a temple of the twelfth 
century. Part of the south wall is well preserved. The faces of several 
of the figures in the porch and walls have been wilfully disfigured, 
probably by MusalmAns. The old work of the gate has been restored 
and an upper storey of brick built over it to form a drum-house or 
nagdrkhdna. Other brick work further hides the original stone 
masonry. The NAmdev gate posts are Tnodem. Over the door 
post a Sanskrit inscription in Devn4.gari characters of eleven lines 
each of twenty-three letters, boars date 8hak 1540 (a.d. 1618) and 
records the making of the gate by Rukhmdji Anant Pingal, who 
employed Krishna the son of Murdri as his agent. The N4mdev gate 
opens on a narrow passage with a roof resting on four arches and with 
three rooms on each side, the middle room on each side having an 
inner-room. These rooms are occupied by devotees of Vithoba. 
On the left, between the third and fourth arches, is a recess with 
an image of Ganpati about four feet from the ground. Four steps 
lead down from the passage to a large paved quadrangle about 
120’X 60'. The quadrangle is divided into two parts, an east half 
partly tiled and partly open, and a west half called the sabhdmandap 
covered with a tiled roof. The roof over part of the east half is 
said to have been built for the kirtanfi or song services of Ganduji 
B4va in the time of BAjiriv the last Peshwa (1796-1817). In this 
part on the left on an altar is a nvm tree and on the right is a lamp- 
pillar about thirty feet high. Near the lamp-pillar is a large stone 
]ar or rdnjan now filled with water. It is locally called the jar or 
rdnjan of Bodhlya BAva, a devotee of Vithoba of Dhdmangaon 
village in Poona whose tomb or samddh is in a shrine or closet close to 
the jar. This rdnjan is so like the toll-jar or rdnjotn on the Deccan 
side of the Nairn pass' and other stone Devgiri i4dav (1170-1318) 
toll-jars that it seems likely to have been used to gather a pilgrim- 


* Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 
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tax or some other levy. In the open part of the quadrangle are two 
more lamp-pillars about thirty feet high^ one in the middle the other 
to the loft. The left lamp-pillar is said to have been built by 
one of the Holkars. Behind the middle pillar on a quadrangular altar 
is a vrinddvan or basil stand. The open part of the quadrangle 
leads to the wooden sabhdmandap or hall which fills about half the 
length of the entire quadrangle and is about forty-five feet high. 
From the roof hangs a central wooden chandelier with chain and 
brackets all carved out of one piece of wood. The hall is said to 
have been built by the Badv^. It begins with a four-pillared 
chhatri or shade over an altar and within the chhatri in the middle 
a small stone shrine with a figure of Garud. On another altar close 
to the left was a tree which died and has been removed. Further 
within the hall, a little to the right of the centre is a small square 
fiat-roofed shrine with an image of Mdruti. The hall is now used 
for song services and devotional dances. The floors of the quadrangle 
and of the temple are crowded with the names of pilgrims who have 
them carved nndor the belief that the touch of devotee’s feet will 
purify their names. Several round holes in the floor and on the steps 
are marks of vows to present the god with money. The practice, 
which still continues, is to hammer the Mardtha silver coin bearing 
the elephant goad mark deep enough into the floor to make a hole. 
This hammering turns the coin into a cup. Some holes remain with 
cup-shaped coins in them but from most the coins have disappeared. 
On eacn side of the quadrangle runs a cloister or veranda with an 
inner and an outer row of arches. The inner arches have been 
filled and made into doorways, each leading to a small room where 
a devotee lives. The cloisters seem to be the work of more than 
one builder. Many of them have no record, but iu front of part of 
the right cloister, between the third and fourth outer arches and 
on the fourth outer arch, are two iuscriptions giving the names of 
builders. The .inscriptions seem to show that the right cloister 
and probably also the left cloister wore built about 1738. The 
first three of the right cloister rooms were built by two sons of a 
man named Shiv and the next four were made in the same year 
by Trimbakrdv Pethe, better known as Trimbakrdv Mdma a distin¬ 
guished general under the fourth Peahwa MildhavrAv (1761-1772). 
Both inscriptions show that the temple was then called Fdndurang 
Nilo, that is the nilaya (Sk.) or residence of PAndurang, a name 
of Vithoba which occurs in several old songs or abkangs. Six 
porch-covered steps lead from the quandrangle up tb anarrow mandap 
or hall (50’ x 10'). In the quadrangle to the left of the porch si 
large unused bell hangs from a massive beam of wood. The bell 
is of Indian make about 2 ' 6" in height and about the same in 
diameter at the base. Tho hall or mandap rests on two rows each 
of six pillars and ton pilasters, two in each side wall and six in the 
back wall. I’he ceiling is formed of large blocks of dressed stone 
resting on the pillars and pilasters in the cut-corner style. Over 
two of the middle pillars is an old block T 6” long 1' 2" broad and 
9" thick. It is part either of a pilaster or of a door post of the old 
temple and on its three faces has a Sanskrit inscription in DevnAgari 
characters dated Shak 1159 (a.d. 1237). The beginning and 
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the end of the inscription are hidden by part of the pillar capital. 
The letters are very shallow and as tho slab forms part of the roof 
and is, in the dark the whole of the inscription can hardly bo read 
without taking out tbe stone. .What can be made out shows that 
the inscription belongs to a king named Someshvar who calls 
himself of tho Yddav dynasty. His attributes are almost tho same 
as those of the Devgiri Yddavs. He does not appear to be a petty 
Y4dav chief as he calls himself tho Beloved of the Earth Prithvi- 
Talliibha, the Great king of kings Mahdrdjddhirdja, and Sarvardja- 
chuddmmi that is the crown jewel of all kings, all attributes worthy 
of a great king. In the accepted list of the Devgiri Yddav kings 
the date Shak 1159 (A.n. 1237) falls in the reign of Singhana II. 
(1209-1247). The probable explanation of this apparent disagree¬ 
ment may be that Someshvar is another name of Singhana or of 
his son Jaitngi II, who reigned in his father’s lifetime. The 
inscription goes on to state that Someshvar conquered the ruler of 
the country round and encamped at Pandarige on the bank of the 
Bhinaarathi or Bhima. At that time (1237) Pandharpur was there¬ 
fore apparently called Pandarige, a name which appears to be of 
Kdnarese origin as many Kdnarese place names end in ge. In the 
inscription Pandarige is called Mahagrdma or a great village and 
the god is twice called Viththal, the form of his name which is still 
current, Vithoba appears to have then also been worshipped,* and 
the story of the boon to Pundlik which is still current, seems to 
have then also been in vogue with tho only difference that Punda- 
rika is here called a sage or munL This proves that in the thir¬ 
teenth century Viththal was already a god of long standing. The 
inscription mentions a gift to the god oUt of the yearly presents 
from the people of Iliriya^ranja village probably, as H and P 
interchange in Kdnarese, the modern Pulunj about fifteen miles 
east of Pandharpur where a well engraved inscription of the YSdav 
king Singhana II. has been found. 

In the back wall of the ball or mandap are three gates, of which 
the middle gateway and gates have been elaborately and cleverly 
plated with brass and ornamented. On one post is a figure of 
Vishnu’s attendant Jaya and on the other post of Vijaya each 
with a small fly-whisk bearer. On the threshold are carved a fame- 
face or kirti-mukh and a chakra or discus, and on the outstanding 
front of the lintel is an image of Ganpati, The door post and two 
front pilasters are plain but handsome. A brass chhatra or shade 
carved in leaf pattern projects from the lintel over the pilasters. 
Above the chhatra is lotos tracery in panels and above the lotus 
tracery is some carving in the kdngra or boss pattern. In tho 
kdngra carving two inscriptions record that the carving was tlie 
work of two Tambats who were employed by some one whoso name 
is not given. Probably each of tho Tfimbats completed one side. 
In the porch in front, of the hall or mandap is a still used bell of 
European make V 4" in diameter at the base and I' S" high. It 
l)ears the following inscription ; 

VTENTVBAPES 1634 

and a littlo bolow 

liDV A DOSSAOS ANTIS IMD BACBAMEINTO 
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According to a Mardthi inscription in the right wall, this hall or 
fnandap was built in the bright half of Mdgh or February-March 
in SJiw 1543 Ca d. 1621) JDiirmati Samvatsar by Mdnkoji Ndrayan 
and Appdji, inhabitants of Fed, sons of Bhdnuri Hdsoba Ndyak son 
of Kukoba Ndyak and Hasoba’s wife Gangdi. To the left of the 
middle gateway in the back wall of the mandap is a largo niche 
with an image of Ganosh daubed with redlead. To the right 
of the gateway is a black stone four-armed image of Sarasvati 
about 2' 6" high sitting on a lotus. The upper right hand 
holds a lotus and the lower holding a garland rests on the right 
knee, the upper left holds an axe and the lower left a long 
rectangular block apparently a manuscript. The side gateways are 
plain and have iron grating in the doors. The middle gateway 
leads to what is called the soldkhdmh or sixteen-pillared hall or 
mandap. This is a large hall (41' 6"x 45' 6") apparently later than 
the last hall and said to have been built about 100 years ago by a 
Daudkar (inhabitant of Daud) Shenvi. The hall has four rows 
of four pillars and four pilasters in each wall. The workmanship of 
the pillars is an imitation of tho old Devgiri YAdav pillars in the 
Ndmdev gate porch. In a square part in the middle of the pillars 
is a sculpturd with scenes from Krishna’s life, the Machchha and 
Kachchha or fish and tortoise the first and second incarnations of 
Vishnu, three fish with one face in the Musalmdn style, and some 
ducks. Overeachgroup of four pillars is a dome in the cut corner style, 
eight of which, at tho suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner, have 
been opened for light and air. In the front wall of the hall are three 
gates, tho middle gate old and the side gates recently opened at the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner. The north wall has 
three more gates and tho south wall two. In front of the two south 
gates a veranda passes from south to west. In tho east or back 
wall of the south part of the verandar are four rooms with images. 
Tho part of the veranda which goes towards the west has two rows 
of pillars five in each row. The whole work, veranda rooms and 
pillars, is strong and of fino masonry. An inscription on one of tho 
rooms records that tho work was done in Shak 1771 (a.d. 1849) by 
Mendbdi the wife of A’nandrAv Pavdr of Dhdr in Central India. 
Men^bai also built the wooden mandap to the south of Lakshmi’s 
temple and supplied a boat in the Bhima. 

Facing the north gates of the Soldkhdmh mandap is a detached 
veranda with seven rooms in its back wall. The veranda roof is 
supported on two rows each of six plain pillars. Going from left to 
right, the rooms have a liny of Kdsbivishvandth, images of Rdm and 
Lakshman, a small Kdlbhairav riding a dog plated with brass, a 
small ling called Rdmeshvar on a high ehdlunkha, Dattdtraya, and 
Narsoba. The last room is empty. These rooms are said to be the 
work of a Badva named Kdn^lbAba. Near the east end of the narrow 
passage between these rooms and the Soldkhdmh hall, in a recess, 
is a large inscribed slab 4’ 10" long by 2' 9" broad. It is locally 
called chaurpdshi or eighty-four and tho Badv6.8 tell pilgrims to rub 
their backs against it to escape the eighty-four millions of births 
destined for every unruhbod human soul. A modern image of Dovi 
has been fixed on tho slab and the recess has been fitted with a 
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modern door. The trne origin of the name chaurydshi is that the 
slab is dated 8hak 1194, and as the third figure looks like 8, the 
Badvds read it eighty-four or chauryihhi and connected it with the 
story of the eighty-four mil lion births. In the first line of the inscription 
a sjllutation'ia olfered to Viththal or Vithoba and then, after the date 
8/iak 1194 (a.d. 1272), follows a description in parallel columns of 
numerous gifts offered monthly to the temple by several devotees. 
The gifts mentioned belong to various times, and give in short the 
names of the devotee and his gift. As none are written in full they 
are hard to make out. The first inscription runs Shripati Danna ki 
data ga. ll deya danda o phule 100 van || which probably means the 
gift by one Shripati Danna of one gadidno (a month) yielding daily 
100 flowers to be offered to the god. The same column contains the 
following in Marathi: Shaku 119S Dhdta aamvatsaru Mdgh Shudi 
£ Buddhe yddavi Kdla Hemddi panditi Dhdmana datta ga. deya 
danda || recording on Wednesday the bright second of Mdgh 
(February-March) Shak 1198 (a.d. 1276) Dhdta Samvatsar in the 
Y&davi period by Pandit Hemddi, the gift of Dhamana gadydna.^ 
This Pandit Hemfidi no doubt is the minister Hemddri of the great 
Deygiri Y4dav Bdmchandra (a.d, 1271-1310) from whose piety and 
bounty all the early Hindu temples of the North Bombay Deccan 
and Khdndeah aro locally known as Homddpanti. -The next gift, 
which is dated Shak 1199 (a.d. 12.77) samratsar, gives the 
name of the king as Shri Rdmchandradevrdy. 

Of the sixteen pillars in the Soldkhdmb hall the base and capital 
of the second in the second row are plated with gold and its shaft 
which is plated with silver beai's a small figure of Vishnu’s vulture 
Garud. Pilgrims embrace the pillar and make money offerings to it. 
It is said to stand in the place of an old Garud pillar which stood in 
front of Vishnu’s shrine before the Soldkhdmb hall was built. In the 
back wall of the mandap a door leads to a smaller hall called the Four- 
pillared or Chauhhdmb. This door has lately been widened to make 
the passage for pilgrims easier. With this Chaukhamh begins the 
original temple. The Soldkhdmb between this Ckaukhdmh and the 
mandap is modern. The original temple included the usual hall, ante¬ 
chamber, and shrine or garbhdgdr. The Ohaukhdmb had two gates 
one on the south where are two old stone elephants near the steps and 
one leading to the Soldkhdmb. Though, as it is now joined with the 
Soldkhdmb, no steps remain on the east, the east gate like the south 
gate must originally have had steps with elephants. The Chaukhamh 
IS 22' 2' broad by 19’ 10" long and has four central pillars which 
give it its name. In the walls are four pilasters. The roof is in 
the cut-stone dome style and has lately been pierced in six places for 
air. The north wall has no gate, and a deep recess faces the south 
gate. Near the north-east comer of the hall a second recess is used 
as the god’s bedchamber or shejghar and is furnished with a silver 
couch with bed clothes and some of the raiment. In front of the 
south gate over the steps is a modern roof. From the four-pillared 


> Qsdyilna Appears to be the name of a coin. In Oujarit and Kdthi^wdr gadidno 
» still the name of a gold and silver weight equal to about half a tola or rupee weight. 
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ball a later arch resting on two later pillars carved in the Mogbal 
style leads into the antecbamber wbicb is about nine feet square^ 
and, except some empty nicbes in the side wall, is plain. A hole and 
two air shafts have lately been made in the root to give more air. 
From the antechamber a small door (3'x3') leads down to the 
shrine or garbhdgdr a small room about eight feet square with 
nothing of architectural interest except a quarter pilaster at each 
corner. In the middle is a wooden bar about eight inches thick 
to prevent overcrowding. Attached to the back wall is a square 
altar three feet high with a silver shade, and under the shade 
on a base fixed in the altar a standing unsupported image of 
Vithoba, variously called Pandurang,Pandhari,Viththal,Viththalndth, 
and Vithoba. Vithoba is a short form of ViththalbAva that is Father 
or Dear Viththal. The Y&dav inscriptions make it probable that the 
oldest of these names is Viththal ; Viththal does not appear to be a 
Sanskrit name, nor, though several attempts have been made, can 
the word be correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name 
is probably Kdnarese. Pdndurang is a Sanskritised form of 
Pandaraga that is belonging to, or of Pandarge, the old name 
of Pandharpur. The form Pandhari appears also to come from 
the old name of the village. The form Viththalnith or Lord 
Viththal is used by the people of GuTar^rt who generally add 
ndih to the names of gods as in Shrindth, Vrishab^ndth, 
and Dv4rkdnith. The chhatri or shade was made in 1873, 
when also the altar was built, somewhat further forward than 
before to prevent pilgrims embracing the god. Formerly 
pilgrims both embraced the god and touched his feet. Now 
the feet are touched and they are polished smooth by the 
constant rubbing. The saffron-bathing or Iceaharsndn of the god 
by' pilgrims, which before that was usual, has also been stopped 
since 1873. In 1873, also, a silver back or pithika with a five- 
hooded cobra in the middle, three peacocks and fancy tigers on 
each side, and a faraeface or hirtimukh at the top, has been 
removed. The changes in 1873 wore due to injuries received by 
the god. Two GosAvi mendicants while embracing' the image 

f ave it a push and the image fell and broke its legs between tho 
nees and the ankles. The Badv^ do not tell what exaqtly happened. 
The local belief is that the mendicants broke the imago with a stone, 
because the god did not eat a fruit which they had offered. But 
this is less likely than tho story that the image was thrown over by 
a shove either wilful or accidental. To avoid inquiry and noise 
the Badvds silently drove out the mendicants and kept the 
temple closed for two or three days. According to one story 
during these days anew image was installed, but examination shows 
that the present image is the old imago patched at the break, it is said, 
by iron or copper rods from within. Besides being mended the image 
has also been strengthened by a support from behind up to the knee. 
The image is about three feet nine inches high ami together with its 
base seems to be cut out of one block of trap. Its rough appearance 
is probably the effect of time. The base is about one foot square 
and its height cannot be fixed as much of it has been built into 
the altar, leaving a slice about inches thick which is locally 
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beliered to be a briok to enit tbo Pundlik story of Vithoba waiting 
on a brick.^ The image is standing with its arms akimbo and hands 
resting on the hips, the left hand holding a conch and the right 
hand a chahra or discus. On the imago are carved, but so slightly 
as to be hardly noticeable except on close examination, a waistcloth, 
and round the waist a kambarband or waistband, the end of which 
hangs on the right thigh. The ornaments consist of a necklace and 
in the long ears earrings which touch the shoulders. On the head is 
a long round-topped cap. The general workmanship of the image is 
earlier than the mediaeval Rajput style of the Anhilvdd Chaulukyas 
(943-1240), the Devgiri Yddavs (1150 -1310), or the Ajmer 
Choh6ns (685-1193). The dress and ornament of the imago 
belong to a little later than the Guptas, probably not later than 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ. As far as is known no 
other existing Vaishnav temple in India has an image of Vishnu 
like the Pandharpur image, but there are two similar images of the 
third century after Christ in the Udayagiri Brdhmanical caves near 
Bhilsa. The images are in two of the four cells to the left of a largo 
image of Vishnu reclining on his serpent couch. Like th6 
Pandharpur imago these are both standing figures with arms akimbo 
and hands resting on the hips and a conch and discus in the hands. 
This type of image represented Vishnu only in his form of Hari. 

On the outside of the shrine are images of Narsinh, R^h4krishna, 
and SheshshAyi whose workmanship shows that the present temple 
is not earlier than the sixteenth century. These images have been 
wilfully disfigured especially about the face, which shows that 
this temple also must have suffered probably from MusalraAns. 
The temple spire or shikhar which is about sixty feet high is in the 
modern Mardtha style and was built about 1830 by a chief of Bhor. 

Behind Vifehoba’s temple, in the north-east comer of the enclosure 
facing east, is a temple of Vithoba’s wife Rakhumdi, that is Rakhuma-di 
or Mother Rakhuma, the same as Rukmini the wife of Krishna. The 
image is held next in importance to Vithoba. Rakhumdi’s temple has 
now a shrine, an antechamber, a hall, and a wooden outer hall or 
sabhdmandap. It originally consisted of a shrine and antechamber, 
whose work is later than the sixteenth century work in Vithoba’s 
temple. The hall and wooden outer hall or sabhdmandap are 
modern additions, the hall being the work of Chauduldl a famous 
minister of the Nizam. The wooden sabhdmandap is about 
forty feet square and forty feet bigh, and has a lamp-pillar to the 
north of it. Four steps covered by a porch lead up from the outer 
hall to the main hall which rests on six pillars and eight pilasters. 
A door (6' X 3') in its back wall leads to the antechamber with 
four pilasters and four quarter pillars in the corners. In its 
right or north wall is a rece8.s used as the bedchamber of the 
goddess. In the south wall is a gate which appears to be later than 
the temple. The gate leads to Rddha's and other small modem 
shrines on the south. A door in the back wall of the antechamber 
leads to the shrine. This is about eleven feet square, and in its 
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back wall, on a four feet high silver-plated altar, has an image of 
RakUamdi about three feet high with a silver plated back or pithika 
of the same style and ornaments as that which Vithoba had before 
he was broken in 1873. The image of Rakhumai which is generally 
dressed like a Martltha woman, is modern in the Karndtak 
style and much later than Vithoba^a image. In front of the 
altar is a wooden bar to keep pilgrims from crowding. Close to the 
south of Rakhumdi’s temple are throe small rooms with a front 
veranda resting on two rows each of eight pillars. The first room 
has an image of Satyabhdma and the second of Rdhi or Rddhika, 
The images and the rooms are both very modern. In the veranda 
is a navagraha slab with figures of the nine planets. It is an old 
stone of the Dovgiri Yddav period and seems to have been brought 
from some old temple. Close by are two other rooms in a veranda 
built about 1850. The second room has two doors and contains 
images of Surya and Ganesh. Close by, bevond a lane, are two 
small image rooms built by a Badva named Mauba Raghundth. 
Further on are two snake-stones or ndgohds. 

A little to the south of the original part of Vithoba’s temple 
is a temple of Lakshmi in four parts, a shrine, an antechamber, 
a mandap, and a porch. The shrine, which is about eight feet 
broad by sir deep, has on an altar along its back wall a white 
lharble image of Lakshmi about two feet high with a brass back 
or pithika in the same style as Rakhumdi^s back. The antechamber 
is 8' 6" broad by T deep and has in front of it a square hall resting 
on four pillars, and now partitioned into two rooms. The left room 
has an image of Annapurna and the right room is empty. The 
porch fb front is small and has five steps leading to it. The temple 
of Lakshmi was built about 1830 by Kavde merchants of Gursdla. 

To the sonth of Lakshmi’s temple is a veranda with six arches 
in the Moghal style and three rooms. The first left arch has been 
closed with a wooden lattice to make an image-room. Between the 
veranda and Lakshmi's room is a wooden hall or mandap with a 
tiled roof about forty feet high. This wooden hall and the 
veianda are said to be the work of Bdjirdv the last Poshwa 
(1796-1817V About fifteen feet south-east of Lakshmi’s temple is 
a small modern shrine of Vishnu called Vyankoba. It has a spire 
like a Musalmdn dome with four minarets. Near the shrine i.s 
Vyankoba’s gate. 

The staff of priests and attendants in the great temple of 
Vithoba includes Badv4s, Pujaris or ministrants, Bendris or 
hymnists, Parichdvaks or bathmen, Haridds or singers, Dingres or 
barbers, Ddnges or mace-bearers, and Divtes on lightmen. All are 
Deshasth Brahmans, but all do not follow the same Veda. Badvdsy 
Pujdris, BeiidriSf Dingres, and Divtes follow the Kdnva section of 
the Yajurveda; Haridds and Hdnges belong to the Mddhyandin 
branch of the Yajurveda, and PaHchdraks are Itigvedis. There are 
eighty families of Badvds, eight of Pujdris, fifteen of Bendris, 
eighteen of Parichdraks, twenty-five Oj fTaridds, twenty of Dingres, 
three of Ddnges, and one of Divtes. Ej.cept the Badv&s the rest are 
called aeoddhdria or the servants of the god and have hereditary 
rights of personal service. The Pujaris or ministrants take the chief 
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part in the worship of the god. They remove and put on ornaments, 
flowers, garlands, and sandal paste, and wave lights in front of the 
god, and are present at all services and light-wavings. The Bendri 
or hymnist directs the worship and repeats hymns or mantras at 
different stages; he is present at the morning and night services but 
seldom appears at the evening light-waving. The Parichdrak or 
bathmon brings in a large silver dish the water with whicJh the 
ministrant washes the god. He also brings the lamp for waving at 
the evening and night services. The evening lamp called dkupdrti 
or incense lamp contains thin cotton wicks in bundles soaked in 
darifled butter, camphor, frankincense sticks, and holy ashes for the 
sticks to stand in. The night light or shejdrti holds only butter- 
soaked wicks and camphor. The bathman is also expected to hand 
the lighted torch at the early morning service known as the kdkaddrti 
or wick-waving. The Haridds, or slave of Hari, sings a few verses 
generally five from which he gets his name of Panchpadi, The 
verses are generally in honour of the god and are sung at the morn¬ 
ing evening and night services. At the morning and evening 
services the Haridds stands outside the antechamber with cymbals 
and sings, and, after waving the evening light round the god, 
accompanies the bathman and the maceman round the temple, 
visiting the smaller deities and singing while the others wave the lights. 
During the night service he stands in the sixteen-pillared chamber 
on the slab known as the stage slab or rangshila and sings to the 
accompaniment of music. The Dingre or barber at the early morning 
service holds a mirror in front of the god after he has been dressed and 
before the light has been waved. The Dingre also spreads a strip of 
cloth or pdulghadi on the way to the bedchamber at the time of the 
night worship. The TJivte or torch-bearer holds a lighted torch or 
mashdl when the last night ceremony is over. He stands with a 
lighted brass or silver torch to the left of the antechamber after tho 
Dingre has spread the cloth on the floor up to the bedstead of the 
god. Ho goes with the god’s litter when his sandals are carried 
ni the torchlight procession thrice a year on tho full-moon of 
Ashddh or June-July, and Kdrtik or October-November, and on 
Basra Night in September-October. The Bangs or mace-bearer 
stands with his silver or gold plated mace outside the antechamber 
at the morning, evening, and night services. He accompanies the 
palanquin at the three-yearly torchlight processions. After the 
evening light-waving before Vithoba and the minor gods the mace- 
bearer goes out and serves holy ashes to pilgrmis outside of the 
temple in the west part of the town, while the Parichdrak or bath¬ 
man goes^ out and serves ashes and the holy-waved light among 
pilgrims m the east of the town. The Hadvds claim to own the 
temple, and, until within the last few years took no part in the wor¬ 
ship of the god. They are the guardians of the temple property and 
of tho god’s jewels. Within the last few years the BadvSs have 
begun to wash the god’s feet, wave a light, and sing songs after the 
sleep-light or shejdrti has been waved. 

The goddess Rakhumdi has only one set of priests known as 
TTtpats of whom there are about 100 families. These priests have 
all the rights oE’ personal service and are of minor importance in 
point of wealth and influence. They are Rigvedi Deshasth Br6h- 
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mans. They have no connection with the ministrants or pujdris 
of the goddess. The Utpdts as well as the Badv^s are divided 
into lour sections Malhdrs, Sh^mr^js, Tdnbds, and Timauchis who 
intermarry but are considered to belong to different family stocks. 
The object of these divisions in both cases is the same. A death 
or a birth makes all the members of the family stock impure for ten 
days and unfit to perform the god's service. Unless the priests were 
divided into different stocks the whole service of the god would be at 
a stand. No women singers, dancers or prostitutes, and no ascetic 
monks are connected with the temple. Musicians and others paid by 
the temple committee are stationed in the drum-room or nagdrkhdna 
on the upper floor of the chief doorway of the temple. Except the 
shoemaker all the servants live in the loft above the main doorway 
known as N&mdev^s gate, and, although serving in the temple, 
are answerable only to the committee. The temple committee was 
established under the PeshwAs. The grant was originally intended 
for keeping horses in connection with the chariot of the god 
Vithoba and another object of the grant was the establishment of 
the musicians and other servants mentioned above. The yearly 
cash income at the disposal of this conimittee, exclusive of garden 
laud assessed at £1 16«. (Rs. 18), is about £308 (Rs. 3080). In 
addition to the maintenance of this establishment the committee has 
other expenses the chief of which is a charity for feeding Brahmans 
of whom seven outsiders or strangers are fed daily. The committee 
also provides oil for lamps in the idol chambers of the god and 
goddess and other parts of the temple inhabited by ascetics, aud 
for the daily and holiday services of the god and goddess. The 
committee is appointed by the Collector, the members being life 
members, with no responsibility attached to their actions and no 
control over them. 

The ordinary service of the god takes place five times every day 
and night. The service is of two kinds, puja or worship in 
the early morning and drti or light-waving which is performed four 
times in the twenty-four hours. The temple work is done by the 
priests in turn. The Badv^s as the chief priests are the managers 
and trustees of the temple. As they are the most numerous body, 
almost equal to the whole of the other priests aud ministrants, they 
get the chief share of the offerings. Except during the three prin¬ 
cipal fairs when the month’s proceeds are farmed, every night at 
twelve they put to auction and sell the right to the next day’s 
offerings.v Each of the four sections of the Badvds gets a day so 
that they follow one another in rotation aud the sum bid for the right 
to the ofifoi’ings goes to the section whose turn itis to officiate. Except 
in the case of paupers and disreputable persons who have to give 
security the right to the offerings is generally given to the highest 
bidder. The offering contractor or day-man called divaakar makes 
his bid subject to the following conditions. He must provide oil for 
all the lamps in the temple for that day and night, the ^ expense 
being about 2«. (Re. 1). He pays 4^^. (3 as.) to the Brahman 
temple servant, who washes the raol chamber, washes the clothes of 
the god, and prepares water for the god’s bath. He has a right to 
all money gifts placed at the feet of the god which are less than 2s. 
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(Re. 1). Every offering of money, ornaments, or clothes worth 
more than a rupee goes to the whole body of Badv4s. For every 
feet-worship or pddyapuja he gets 2s. (Re. 1) if ordinary orna¬ 
ments are put on the god and more if costly ornaments are put 
on. The amount of the bid is influenced by the number of pilgrims 
in the town, the occurrence of a holiday, and any unusual inflow of 
respectable pilgrims anxious to spend money and perhaps to per¬ 
form a great worship or mahdpuja. The farming day-priest or 
divashar comes to the temple at about three in the morning, bathed 
and dressed in a silk waistcloth, carrying the key of the door of 
the four-pillared chamber. Before he opens the door tho Bendri 
or hymnist as well as tho Pvjdri or ministrant and the Parichdrah 
or bath-man are all present bathed and dressed in silk. The day-man 
and the ministrant stand with folded hands and the day-man 
humbly begs the deity to awake. The day-man opens the 
door, and, removing the eatables which were placed ovor-night 
in the bed chamber, locks the bed chamber and offers the god 
butter and sugarcandy. The other priests or sevddhiris, who 
according to thoir number servo by daily or monthly turns, all 
come in except the Haridds or singer who stands in the four-pillared 
cnamber. No unbathed pilgrim is allowed to enter tho god-room. 
Then comes tho fcd/faddrfi or waving the torch a white muslin roll three 
or four inches long. It is dipped in clarified butcer, and is brought by a 
Badva and paid for by one of the pilgrims. It is handed to the Pari- 
chdrak or bath-man who gives it to tho ministraoit while all present sing 
aloud. The ministrant very slowly waves tho torch in front of Vithoba 
from the head to the feet. Numbers como daily to see the god’s face 
by the light of the torch as this is lucky, especially on the Hindu New 
Year’s Day in March-April and on Basra in September-October, 
when hundreds of people come. When the singing and waving 
are over, the day-priest hands the ministrant a silver cup with some 
fresh butter or loni and sugarcandy which tho rainistraut offers to tho 
god and puts in his mouth. The ministrant again waves lighted 
wicks and camphor round the god but without singing. The 
ministrant takes off the last night’s garlands and washes the feet of 
the god first with milk and then with water. Lighted frankincense 
sticks are waved in front of the god, fruit or naivedya is offered, and 
once more lights are waved and songs aro sung. IhoBendri or hymnist 
recites some Vedik hymns and all the priests throw flowers on the god 
and shout Jaxj Jay, Victory Victory. The service proper or puja 
now begins. The Parichdrah or bath-man brings water in a silver 
dish and the ministrant unrobes the god, pours milk, then curds, 
then clarified butter, then honey, and then sugar, one after the 
other over the god, the hymnist reciting hymns and verses. While 
the god is naked a cloth is drawn across the door so that no 
outsider may see. Whilo the clarified butter is being poured over 
tho god a lump of butter and sugarcandy is put in his mouth. 
After the god has boon rubbed with sugar he is washed all over with 
water. Before he was broken by tho Sbaiv enthusiast in 1873 the 
god was washed in warm water. Since the left log was cemented 
cold water mixed with saffron has been used instead of hot. Besides 
the bath a stream of water is poured over Vithoba’s head from a 
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conch shell while the hymnists and others recite verses from the 
Purushasukta a famous Vedik hymn.^ After his hath Vithoba is 
wiped dry and dressed in new clothes provided by the Badris^ the face 
is wipedand is made to shine with scented oil. Aturban is bound round 
the god’s head, sandal paste is rubbed on his brow, and flower garlands 
are thrown round his neck. The barber or Dingre then holds a mirror 
in front of the god. The god’s feet are washed and rubbed with 
sandal, burning frankincense sticks are waved, and sweets are 
offered. Then comes the second light*waving. In this waving called 
ekdrti either a metal instrument is used at the upper end of which 
is a bowl with a lip on one side where thin cotton wicks soaked in 
clarified butter are laid and lighted and behind it a flat part where 
camphor is kept aifnd lighted ; or another, metal incense burner 
called dhuparti, in which holy ashes from an agnihotri or fire¬ 
keeping Brahman support incense sticks. While the priests and 
pilgrims sing songs the ministrant holds a flat piece of wood on which 
the second burner is set, waves it, and then takes tho first burner 
and waves it. The incense burner or dkupdrti is handed to the 
Ddnge or mace-bearer, and the lighted lamp or ekdrti to tho bath- 
man who holds a bell in bis left hand. Then, along with the 
songster or Haridds, the mace-bearer and the bath-man go round 
waving the incense and the light round all the smaller deities. This 
ends tho three morning services, the two light-wavings and the 
worship or puja. The bath-men singers and barber now leavft and 
the Badva and ministrant stay changing their silk waistclotlis for 
linpn ones. After the morning 8ervico.s, about three in the afternoon 
and .a little earlier on holidays, comes the dressing or poshdkh. 
The ministrant removes the old sandal mark, washes the race, and 
rubs fresh sandal-paste on the brow of tho idol. He takes away 
tho old clothes and puts on now ones applying scented oil to the 
face with an offering of food. On holidays costly ornaments arc 
put on and the dress, the turban or crown, the waistcloth and tho 
shouldercloth, are 'all of thin plates of gold. After the ^od is 
dressed pilgrims come to take darehan or see him. The visitors 
keep coming till evening when a fresh dhupdrti or incenso-waving 
is held. The bath-man brings a ready filled incense burner and 
waving lamp and tho Badva brings a copper dish with flowers, 
flower garlands, nosegays, sandal powder, rice, and a silver plate with 
food. The ministrant washes the feet of the idol with water brought by 
the Badva in a pot, the old sandal paste is removed, and fresh paste 
with rice and sandal oil is applied. Flower garlands are thrown 
round the neck and nosegays are stuck in the corners between the 
hips and hands. Then with songs, generally sung by tho minis- 
trants, burning frankincense and camphor lamps are waved, 
food is offered, hymns are repeated by all the priests present, and 
flowers are thrown over the god. The incense and light are carried 
and waved round tho minor deities as in the morning. The bath- 
man takes the wick-lamp or ekdrti and ashes in a moth and goes 
round tho east of the town putting ashes on pilgrims’ brows and 
shewing them tho lamp. The mace-bearer takes ashes and 
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serves them in the north and west of the town. The pilgrims give 
presents and this like other sources of revenue is farmed every year. 
On ordinary days oil-sellers pour a little oil in the lamp, some give a 
hetelnut, some an almond, while on the elevenths or ehddaehis 
almost every one to whom the light is shewn gives a copper. The 
last daily ceremony is the sleep-lightwaving or ahejdrti about ten 
and on holidays at twelve. Almost all the officiating priests Attend 
this waving. The barber or Dingre sprinkles a little water on the 
floor between the throne and the bedchamber door and sweeps it; 
the Badva comes, opens the bedchamber door, arranges the bed 
clothes, lights a lamp, and sets near the bed a cup of boiled sweet milk, 
some sweets, and a spittoon. He also brinm water to wash the god's 
feet. The barber, after sweeping the path draws figures in white 
and coloured powders on the floor, and, from the throne to the bed¬ 
chamber, spreads an eighteen-inch broadcloth covered with a cow’s 
and Krishna’s footprints. The mace-bearer, barber, and hymnisb 
stand in the antechamber, the hymnist offers a Sanskrit prayer and 
the ministrant washes the god’s feet. Before the ministvant 
undresses the god the hymnist from the antechamber waves a 
wick light or ekdrti brought by the bath-man. The ministrant 
undresses the god, rubs sandal paste and rice pn his brow, 
puts on freshly washed clothes and folds a fresh turban, throws 
garlands round his neck and puts a nosegay in his hands, with 
songs waves the wick lamp and the inoonse stick, and offers sweets. 
Hymns and verses are recited and flowers thrown on the god. 
Except the two BadvAs all the priests leave the room. The BadvAs 
wave five lights one after another round the god singing songs. The 
day-priest or farmer washes the .chamber, locks the door of the 
four-pillared chamber, and retires. Thus end the day’s services and 
the one-day farm of the day-man. No ornaments are kept in the 
temple. All ara in charge of BadvAs who are responsible for them. 

Tne god’s special days are Wednesday and Saturday, unless they 
happen to be no-moon or twelfth days or the ominous conjunctions 
vyatipdt oTvaidhriti. On these days after the early morning disrobing 
and before the five-nectar bath, the god is washed with scented oil, 
sweet scented powder or aryaja, and milk. Another special day 
is the eleventh or ekddashi on which all Vithoba’s devotees fast. On 
lunar elevenths the daily service is as usual except that the night 
sweets have been cooked without water and that a wake is kept all 
night by the god who does not go to his bedroom, and till four in 
the morning the day farmer and the ministrant watch at the door 
of the four-pillared room. During the two large Juno-July and 
October-November fairs except the proper worship or prtja in the 
mornings all these daily services are stopped and the bedchamber 
remains closed. The god is supposed to be fatigued, and on the 
wash-worship or praltmdl-puja day, which falls about ten days after 
these great lair days, most elaborate anointing and sugar-rubbing 
are required to soothe the weary god. The articles of food used by 
pilgfrims on fast days are sweets, milk, groundnuts, and mashod 
dates. Some eat nothing at all, while others take bread, ricej and 
vegetables,'which are baked before being mixe4 with water. 

The oldest thing in the temple is the image, which resembles, as 
has been said, some Udayagiri sculptures near Bhilsa of the fourth 
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century, while from the dress with the waistband hanging on the 
thigh the necklace and ean’ings it seems certainly earlier than the 
medifieyal Rajput images of about the ninth century. The dome¬ 
like headdress in particular resembles that of images in the Bdddmi 
caves (6th and 7th centuries), but is of a simpler and apparently 
earlier character. The earliest inscription in the temple which 
bears date Shak 1159 (a.d. li^37) shows that the image was then 
held in great reverence, and makes mention of a Y4dav king who 
had subdued the country round Pandharpur paying reverence to 
the god as to a god of great and universal renown. The inscription 
alludes to the famous story of Pnndlik,^ which serves to show that 
the fame of the image was even then of long standing. 

The earliest architectural work in the temple is the Ndmdev gate 
which appears from its style sculptures and pillars to be contem¬ 
porary with the above inscription or perhaps a little earlier. It 
resembles in its stylo the HemAdpanti remains of the Devgiri 
YAdav period. Under the Devgiri YAdavs a large and splendid 
temple may have been built here instead of some old small temple 
or repairs may have been made to an old temple going to decay. 
This temple seems to have been broken down by the MusalmAns as 
several of the Bgures in the old sculptures are wilfully disfigured 
and from the fragments that remain the work appears too strong 
to have suffered from the effects of time alone. This period of 
deatimction would appear to be just after the capture of Devgiri by 
Muhammsd Tughlik (1325>1351). The original form of the gate 
cannot be made out as much new work has been mixed up,with the 
old. It looks much like the gate of the Adhai Dinka Jhumpda 
mosque at Ajmer which has been made from a Hindu temple. 

According to local information the image was removed to various 
places at different times to save it from Slusalmaa aacriloge. One 
story which is recorded in a famous ahhang of Bh^nudas a devotee 
appears to be historical. It is of the time of the great Vijaynagar 
king RAm RAja (1542 -1565) and says that king took the image 
to Vijaynagar and built for it a temple and that from Vijaynagar 
the god was brought by BhAnudAs in a miniature form in a casket 
to Pandharpur. It is possible that in those troubled times when 
three such mighty powers as Vijaynagar Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar 
were fighting for supremacy, Ram RAja may have taken the image 
to Vijaynagar, while it is equally probable that after the great 
Vijaynagar defeat at Talikoti in 1565 the devotee BbanudAs may 
have brought it back to Pandharpur.® 

The present temple appears to have been built about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century probably when, under ShAhAji, 
the MarAthAs rose to power in the Deccan. But the image does 
not appear to have remained undisturbed during the next century 
of Bijapur and Moghal supremacy. One PralhAd BAva whose date 
of death is locally given as the dark twelfth of Mdgh Skak 1040 
(a. d. 1718) is held in great local veneration as having often 


' See below p. 433. 

^ At one time to eavo it from eacrilcve the image is said to have been removed 
to Bb&lavni village twelve miles west by a Badva named Bipu Triinbak ; once again 
to NArayan-Chincholi village four miles to the north-east; and a third time to 
OhinohoU-BadvMu a village one mile north of Pandharpur. 
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saved the image daring his lifetime. The exact dates are not 
preserved but it is probable that, during the five years (1695-1700) 
his camp was at Brahmapari sixteen miles south-east of Pandhar- 
pur, Aurangzeb must often have tried to injure and desecrate the 
temple, when Pi*alhAd Bdva may have removed the imago. The 
ai'chitectural appearance of the present temple and several inscrip¬ 
tions in it show that it was probably built about 1610 the time of 
Mar&tha rise. At this time the temple must have consisted of tho 
Ndmdev gate, a long courtyard, the ehauhhdmb, antechamber and 
shrine. In 1621 the mandap was added in front and under the 
Peshw^s to avoid the trouble and confusion of ascent and descent 
the soldkhdmb chamber was made and tho courtyard joined with 
the mandap. Since then additions have been made urom time to 
time in tho shape of cloisters and rooms. 

About 500 yards east of Vithoba’s temple in the bed of the Bhima 
is Pundlik’s temple one of tho most favourite places of worship in 
Pundharpur. The temple (63’ X 65') is built entirely of masonry on 
a wide plinth 2' high and has a brick and mortar spire covered with 
cement. The temple has two parts, an audience hall or mhhdmandap 
and a shrine. The hall is of solid masonry with a one foot high 
plinth. It is twenty-five feet from north to south, seventeen from 
east to west, and twelve feet high. Tho flat heavy roof rests on 
two stone pillars and four pilasters, The two pillars support an 
arch and form a doorway leading into the audience hall. There are 
two other doors one in the north, the other in the south wall of the 
hall, and two niches in the west wall to the north and south of a 
door leading from the hall to the shrine. The north niche has a 
smooth quartz ling in a black case or shdlunkha. The south 
niche is empty. The door (4'x2’) in the west wall leads into the 
shrine whose floor is nearly seven inches lower than the hall floor. 
The shrine, which is eight feet square and nine feet high, is of 
solid and heavy masonry eight-sided and without windows. It is 
surrounded by a brick and mortar spire in five tiers and sixty 
feet high. The spire is simple and weather-worn. Tho topmost 
tier, which is surmounted by a brass pinnacle, supports a number 
of smaller globes each tipped by a small brass pinnacle. In the 
second tier are empty niches with lattice work. The three lower 
tiers are adorned with designs of creepers and flowers. 

In the inside of the shrine uro three niches one with a box for 
the daily temple receipts and another with the god’s clothes and other 
property; the third is empty. In the shrine is a stone ling set 
in a case or shdlunkha (4'x2'3"xr) without a pedestal. The 
shdlunkha and ling are covered with a close-fitting bras.s cover 
and on the ling is set a hollow bust of the god. The bust of the 
god wears ear ornaments aud a crown, and is surrouude<l by the coil.s 
of a five-headed cobra. On cither side of the case or shdlunkha 
throe feet high brass figures of the door-keepers Java and Yijaya 
stand on brass pedestals. The tvro figures stand with one leg 
across the other the cross-foot resting on its toes. In their hand.s 
arc a macc and a fly-whisk. The daily worship is by a Ivoli 
ministrant in the early morning. It includes the usual balh.s 
in the five nectars or panchdinrit, milk, curds, clarified biit1.< v. 
honey, and sugar, the rubbing with oil and other fragrarl 
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substances, and the offering of hel leaves, flowers, and food. The 
hoEow bust or mask and the brass covers of the shdhmhha and 
lin^ are removed, the stone image is worshipped, and the mask 
is drawn over the stone, flowers are thrown on the mask, and it is 
wrapped in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a .coat. In the evening 
the ministrant waTes burning camphor and Eghts round the mask, 
throws fresh flowers over it, and closes the temple. He opens it next 
morning at four, when his first act is to wave a Eghted torch round 
the mask. In the middle of the day a Brdhman, who is specially 
engaged for the purpose, brings a plateful of food cooked in his 
own house and offers it to the god. The only festival in connection 
with the temple is one held for five days on the Mahaf^hhrdtva or 
Great Night of Shiv from the tenth to the fifteenth of the dark half 
of Magh or February-March. During these days, in addition to 
the daily worship, the Koli community feed numbers of beggars, 
blind, deaf, crippled, and otherwise helpless people but no Brahmans. 
The yearly revenue from this temple amounts to upwards of £40 
(Rs. 400) which is taken by the Koli ministrants. This is not a 
temple of a god. It marks the spot where PundEk, a great devotee 
of Vithoba, spent the end of his Efe and died. Of his tomb no trace 
remains. Pundlik is said to have been a Pandharpur Brihman, an 
undutEul son who El treated aged parents. At the urgent request 
of his parents, he once undertook a pEgrimage to Benares carrying 
his old parents with him. On the way he halted at a viEage 
where Eved Rohidas a dutiful, upright, and reEgious cobbler. 
PundEk went to the cobbler’s to have his shoes mend^, and waited 
outside while RoKidds was attending his parents. While he was 
waiting Pundlik saw two young and very fair women sweeping the 
cobbler’s house. After some time Rohidds came out, mended 
Pundlik’s shoes, and as he was a pilgrim charged him nothing only 
asking him as a favour to ofler a copper in his name to the Ganges. 
Pundlik promised and as he dropped the copper into the Ganges 
a beautiful baud rose from the water. He laid the copper in the 
hand, and, in proof, took a gold bracelet from the hand to show to 
Rohidas. On his way Pundlik visited Rohidas and said he had offered 
the copper. Rohidas called on Ganga and the same hand came. It 
had no bracelet and Pundlik handed the bracelet to Rohidas to be 
restored. Next morning PundEk again saw the t\<’o lovely women 
sweeping the cobbler’s house; He asked them who they were and 
they looked at him in scorn. He asked again and they told him 
they were the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna serving the 
dutiful Rohidas. Pundlik remembered his own rudeness with 
shame. He was a changed man and grew so holy that Vithoba 
used to come to see him. One day just as the god came Pundlik’s 
old parents called to him. He was in a strait between his duty 
to the god and big duty to his parents. He decided his parents 
had the first claim and asked the god to wait and gave him a 
brick to stand on. This, they say, is why in the great temple 
Vithoba is shown standing on a brick. In time PundEk’s 
parents Jdnudev and Mukt6b4i died. They were buried in the bed 
of the river and two monuments which stiE exist were built over 
them. The monuments are in the Hemddpanti style of heavy 
masonry with square sEghtly domed roofs. In each temple a ling in 
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a shdlunkha set in the floor, shows the spot of burial. In like manner 
when Pundlik died and was buried, a ling was set in the tomb, which 
is said to be the same ling tha,t is now worshipped. When tho Bhima 
is flooded, the brass mask of the ling and all other movables are taken 
from the temple and set on* tho river bank, but the mask is 
worshipped as usual. Pundlik’s temple is one of the chief shrines 
include in the pilgrims* holy round or pradahuhiTUt. His great 
devotion to Vitnoba and Vithoba’s regard for him have led to the 
coupling of the two names in the words Pundlik Var t)e Hart 
Viththal, that is Pundlik grant us a boon, fifari Viththal. These words 
are always shouted by pilgrims before dinner and on other occasions. 
The temple has no room lor Bair^gis or other heggars. During the 
five great days in February-March and occasionally at other times 
the Kolis sing devotional songs or iAq/nns at night. No discourses 
or Purdn rcai^ngs are over held. To the east of the temple is a 
small masonry pond (10' x 10' x 4') called Lohdand Tirth with stone 
steps all round. The pond has a niche on each of its four sides with 
images of Vithoba and Rakhumdi in one, and of Ganpati, Garud, and 
Mdruti in the other three. The pond is said to mark the spot where 
the sin-struck Pundlik took up his abode to spend his days in 
devotion and in the service of his parents, and where in answer to 
Pundlik’s prayers Vithoba came and settled. So holy is tho water 
of the pool that even stone boats are said to float in it. Pundlik’s 
temple has been repaired and rebuilt about four times. The original 
temple is said to have been built by ChAngdev a contemporary of the 
great Dakshani BrAhman poet DnyAneshvar who lived early in the 
fourteenth century. It fell and is said to have been rebuilt in the 
HemAdpanti style. About 1550 it was again built by one HAlekar 
and was restore in its present form about 1850 by NandrAm a Poona 
mason. The hall or aabkamandap was added in 1878 by Shridhar 
Krishna BhAte a Pandharpur banker. 

In the river bed about three quarters of a mile to the south of 
Pundlik’s temple, reached by a low causeway of rough stones, is tho 
temple of Vishnupad, notable for the shraddh or funeral ceremonies 
perrormed by pilgrims. The temple is on a rock in the river bed 
and has a seven feet plinth open on all sides and on all sides faced 
by flights of steps. It is an open hall or mandap, thirty-one feet 
squ^e and twelve feet high, built of solid masonry with a flat roof 
resting on sixteen stone pillars. The level of the river bed near the 
temple is so low that when Pundlik’s temple is surrounded by water 
the Vishnupad temple is half under water and for almost three 
months in the y^r it is entirely under water. Tho floor of the 
temple is paved with stone and the sixteen pillars support twenty-four 
arches, on which rests the roof. ^ In'the middle of me temple a space 
five feet square is fenced off by a masonry ridge eight inches high. 
In this central square, which is the shrino of the temple, are three 
rocks, with the footprints of the god Krishna and of a cow. Tho 
god’s footprints are in two positions. In one pair he is standing 
on both feet, each six inches long. The footmarks are hollows as if 
the rock had yielded like half-dry mud. In tho other pair of foot¬ 
prints the gou stands on his left foot, with the right foot crossed 
and resting on the toes. In front of these marks is a cup-shaped 
hollow in the rock, which is said to be the cup out of which 
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the god ate. At each comer of the square is a cow's footprint. 
A small hollow in front of the second pair of footprints was caused 
by the point of the god's staff. Except two pillars to the west of the 
square on which images are carved in relief, the pillars are plain. 
Of the two carved-pillars that in the north-west corner has an image 
of Krishna standing with the right leg crossed and playing on a flute. 
The south-west pillar has a standing Vishnu with four arms holding 
the conch, the discus, the mace, and the lotus. The sacred square 
with the footprints is considered as the shrine, and the footprints as 
the god Krishna. The footprints are worshipped every forenoon by 
an agent of the Budvds, the Brdhmun ministrants of the chief temple 
of Vithoba. Pilgrims perform funeral ceremonies or shrdddhs in 
honour of their ancestors on this spot. The balls or pinds, that 
stand for the ancestors, are set in the holy square especMly on the 
footprints, and are there worshipped. The pilgrim pays the Badva 
6^?. (4 as.) for the use of the footprints. After the ceremony the 
balls are thrown into the river and the rock is washed and worshipped 
by the pilgrims. In Mdrgshirsh or November-December large 
numbers attend this temple many families coining to eat here, 
those who can afford it cooking their food here, and th^e rest bringing 
cooked food. Sohie of them teed Brahmans and most bring their 
relations and friends, feast, and spend the day at the temple. On the 
first day of Mdrgnhirsh Vithoba’s sandals are taken to the temple of 
Vishnupad, and on the last day of the month, with much pomp and 
music, the Badv^s carry Vithoba's car to this temple. In the evening 
the sandals are brought back from Vishnupad with a grand torch¬ 
light procession and are lodged in the bedchamber of the god Vithoba. 
During this month Vithoba goes to Vishnupad and like Krishna 
feasts there with other cowherds. The Vishnupad rocks and the 
surrounding rocks in the river bed which bear footprints are supposed 
to be the spot where Krishna and his companions held a festive party 
in honour of the peace-making between Krishna and his queen 
Rukinini. The three blocks of rock now in the sacred square were 
formerly to the east of the Vishnupad temple where stands a temple 
of MAruti. The rocks were originally open to the skv. They were 
set in masonry in the centre of a square masonry platform or ota by 
one Dhitmangaonkar a saint about 1640. About 1785, Ohinto Ndgesh 
a Badva removed them and built the whole structure as it now stands. 
The yearly income of this temple which is about £15 (Rs. 160) goes 
to the Badvils. Many rocks round this temple have cow footprints. 
To the east of the temple a niche shrine built on the rock contains a 
rough red two-feet high stone image of Mdruti which is worshipped 
along with the footprints of Vishnu. The Mdruti is said to be as 
old as the footprints of Vishnu which were originally on the same 
spot as -Maruti. 

Trimbakeshvar's temple is in a close-peopled part of the town 
about 200 paces north of the temple of Vithoba at the corner of a 
lane which leads to Rokdoba's gate. It is surrounded by private 
buildings, in one of which is a Sanskrit school maintain^ by the 
Pandharpur municipality. A few paces north of the temple is a pool 
of dirty water called the kundaltirth or earring pool. The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall or mhhdmandap (17' x 11') 
is of masonry and has a flat stone roof resting on four stone pillars 
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and eight pilasters. The temple committee have added a wooden hall 
or sahhdmandap to the east of the masonry hall and u door in the 
north wall of this new wooden haU now leads to the temple.^ In 
the west wall, of the masonry hall a small door (3' x 1' 9") opens on 
the shrine a paved room six feet square .and nearly eight liigh with 
a latticed opening in the north wall for light. 

In the middle of the shrine is a rough black stone ling five inches 
high in a shdliinkha (2' 4" x 1' 7'' x 6"). In the masonry hall 
opposite the door which opens into the shrine is a sitting figure of 
the bull IsTandi 2' high and 1' C" long set on a stone pedestal four 
inches high. The roof of the shrine has no spire. 

The god is worshipped twice a day. The ordinary' morning worship 
includes the five nectar baths and is performed by an agent of the 
temple committee. In the evening the god is simply washed with 
water, the morning flowers aie removed, and the ease is covered with 
red broadcloth. Over the ling is sot a brass mask with a liuman 
face, a crown on the head, and surrounded by one or two coils of a 
great cobra whose.hood is spread shading the god. The priest 
applies sandal paste to the forehead of the god, ties flower garlands 
round his neck, and waves a light to the accompaniment of songs. 
A light is k^t burning all night. The temple great day is Mahd- 
ahivrdtra in February-March which is celebrated in much Ihe same 
manner as in the Amriteshvar aT»d Mallikd.rjun Mahadevs’ temples,* 
At night the bust of the god is carried through the town with torch¬ 
lights. 

The temple of Trirobakeshvar is believed to h« more than 500 years 
old. The spot where the temple stands is said to he the scene of a 
fight between Vishnu and a demon. The demon defeated Vishnu, 
cutting off his arms, and Vishnu only escaped through the help of 
Mahddev who smote the demon with his ear ornament or Jcundal. 
The pond near which this victory was gained canie to bo called 
Kundaltirth and HahAdev’s presence was commemorated by building 
the temple. Inside the temple is a .small chamber (6' x 6' x 8' 6") in 
which the sandals of Narsinh the fouj th form of Vislinu are kept on 
a stone pedestal 1' 6" high. To the east of the shrine is a masonry 
hall with in its right hand corner a rough stone image of Kliandoba 
riding a horse, with his wife Mhalsa Ixihiud him and a dog by his 
side. The image is worshipped along with j^arsinh’s .sandals and 
Trimbakoshvar’s ling inside. 

Abhut 420 feet south of Datta’s landing is Panchmukhi Mdruti’s 
temple, a small brick and mortar room (5' X 4'). The temple i s on a plinth 
two feet high and T 6" square. The top of the temple is domed, but 
has no pinnacle. It faces west and is entered by one door (5' 6" x 3') 
in the west waU. The image (6'9" x 4') which fills almost the 
entire breadth of the small room is cut in relief on a large slab 
and shows the tailed monkey-god with five heads standing with one 
foot on the prostrate body of the giant Jombu Mali the chief 
gardener of Rivan. The monkey has two hands, the left hand resting 
on the waist and the right hand held up. He is thickly covered with 
redlcad. The middle face is larger than the other four and has 

^ Th® uew wooden hall haa an upper storey in which ojie of tho Sanskrit school 
classes is held. ^ See below p. 440, 
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copper mouldB for eyes. To the right of the image is a wooden 
dunib-hell the weapon of the god also besmeored with redlead. The 
proprietors and priests of tlie god are Bairiigis who live in the temple 
yard and charge each pilgrim gd. (^a.) for opeming the temple and 
showing the god. They perhaps make £‘l to £14^'. (Rs. 10-12) a year. 

The chief daily worship is in the morning, and in the evening is 
a light-waving with songs. Both are done hy the Bairdgis. The 
only holiday is on the full-moon of Chaiira or March-April when the 
imago is rubbed with redlead and oil*, and after the usual worship tho 
Bairagis sing songs to the tambourine. A feast is given next day 
to all the Buirdgis of the tow'n. 

Tn a private enclosure on tho river bank close to the ChandrabhAga 
landing is a temple of Ganpnti in two parts, a hall and a shrine. 
Both arc of brick pla.stered wnth mud and both have a flat mud roof. 
The hall is tweiity-onc feet long by nineteen feet wide, its roof resting 
on twelve wooden post.s and twelve pilasters. In a niche in the west 
wall of the shrine is a white marble Gun])ati facing east and one foot 
high. The god is represented squat with four arms, the lower two 
resting on his cro.ssf^d thighs. The image is a family god, and is 
worshipped by the owners along Avith their other house gods. There 
is the usual morning service and a light-waving in the evening. 
The only great day is the fourth of tho bright half of Bhddrapad or 
August-September when a special Avorship is performed with the 
five nectar baths. There is no regular reciting or reading, hut often 
during tho four rainy months wandering Purhn readers are allowed 
to read tho Purdns. This temple was built during the reign of the 
lust PoshAva Bdjirdv (1796-1817). 

Nenr tho south end of the toAvn about 2o0 paces south of 
Panchmukhi iliiruti is the temple of Belicha ISlahjidev. Tho temple 
is in an enclosure the front of Avhich, now in bad repair, forms a rest 
house occupied hy Bairdgis and GnsdA'is. The temple, which is 
built entirely of masonry, faces east and includes a hall and a shrine. 
The hall is about 23'X 10' x 12' and has a flat roof resting on two 
stone pillars and six pilasters. Tho floor is paved with bricks and 
in the middle is a squat stone Ivundi 1' 6" high. To the east of the 
Nandi is a round .slab or rangsJnla, and betAveen the Nandi and tho 
door of the shrine chamber is a stone tortoise buried almost level 
with the paA^ment. A door (4' x 2 ) leads to the shrine. To tho 
north of the door a stone represents the Sun riding in a chariot drawn 
by a scven-hcudcd horse and to the south of tho door is a rough stone 
Ganputi thickly coated Avith redlead. The shrine (9'x9'x9') has 
a flat roof and a cement floor about eight inches lower than the hall. 
In the shrine are nine niches the middle niche with a small image of 
Ganpati. In the middle of the shrine are two cases or shdlunkhds 
and a ling. Tho outc^r ease is 4' 6" long by 3' wide and 8" high ; in 
the inner case which is smaller and of copper is set a smooth white 
quartz ling four inches high. The worship is performed once in the 
forenoon by a Brdhman who is paid by the owners of the temple. 
The only great day is Shivrdtra in February-March when bathing 
or ahhisheic water is poured and one or two Briihruans arc fed. The 
temple was built about 1787 by a Mardtha noble Jaudji Bdii Ghdtgo 
who is said to be buried in a tomb or samddh near the south wall of 
the temple yard. 
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About 150 foot east of Vithoba’s temple in the midst of an enclosure 
surrounded by private buildings and almost hidden from view is 
Kdlbhairav’s temple entered by a doorway (5' x 2'6") in the south of 
the enclosure which opens into the thoroughfare known as Mahddv6r. 
The ten^le is built of stone and mortar and has a brick and mortar 
spire. It is in two parts, an antechamber and a shrine. The ante¬ 
chamber is a square room (8' x 8' x 10') built of stone with a paved 
floor and a masonry roof, resting on four pilasters one in each 
corner. Two verandas or otdi of brick and mortar stretch length¬ 
wise on either end of the shrine leaving in the north wall o middle 
passage as wide as the door (4'9" x 1' 9') which loads to the shrine. 
The shrine (8'x8'x 10'6'') is built of stone and mortar and has a 
masonry roof slightly domed and resting on four pilasters, one in 
each comer of the shrine. The spire is eleven feet high and in the 
same style as the spire of Ambdodi’s temple.^ Close to tho north 
wall are two stone pedestals one above the other ; the lower of dress¬ 
ed stone (d'S" X 2' X 3') and the upper a slab (2'x2’x6"). On the 
pedestals are standing images of Kalbhairav and his wife Jogeshvari. 
The image of K^lbhairav is two feet high of blackstone with two 
arms, the right holding a trident and the left holding a tabor or damru^ 
Tho carving of the image shows the tracings of a waistcloth, a crown, 
earrings, and garlands round the neck. Near its feet on either side 
of the image and cut out of the same block is a standing male figure 
with folded hands. These are supposed to bo two of the quarter 
regents or dikpals, the servants of Kdlbbairav. To the left of 
Kalbhairav is the black stone image of Jogeshvari one foot high with 
her arms hanging by her sides. To the right of the god on an earthen 
platform is a ling six inches high in a shdlunkha (3'0" x2' x 3"). 

Tho worship of tho god is performed once every day in the fore¬ 
noon by an agent of the Badvds who farm the temple revenues every 
year for £1 (Rs. 10). The worship is of tho ordinary kind, the god 
being served with sandal paste and rice, the goddess with coloured 
powders, and both with sugarcandy or groundnuts. The only 
great day is the Bhairav Ashtami the eighth of tlio bright half of 
Vhaitra or March-April. On this day BrAhmans are fed in honour of 
the god from a small subscription raised by the neighbours. Outside 
the antechamber is a horizontal stcfno slab 2'6" long and 1'G" high. 
It is engraved v/ith the nine planets or navagrahaa and is worshipped 
along with Kdlbhairav. About 300 years ago the site of this templo 
is said to have been a sacred pool culled Bhairavtirth, whoso sides 
were lined with masonry steps. On the banks were four temples 
of Kdlbhairav, Mah^dev, Ganpati, and BAnshankari otherwise 
called Shdkambhari. On the south side of the pond were corridors for 
pilgrims and a corridor still forms the southern boundary of the 
enriosure in which tho door leading to the present Kalbhairav 
templo is set.® Under the BijapurAdil Shdhis (1489-1687) the stones 
which formed thq boundary of the pond were used in building the fort 
of Porandain tho Nizdm’s territories forty-five miles north of Pandhar- 


* See below p. 442. 

*The corrldon have now been tamed into shops occupied)^ bankers and money¬ 
lenders, book, brass, and copper vessel sellers, and oilmen. They are highly priz^ 
from their nearness to Vithoro’s temple. 
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pur. The temples probably shared the same fate. The whole area of 
the pond was sold hy auction, filled in, and the present temple of 
Kdlbhairav was built about 1730 by aBrdhman sumamed Konkane. 
So badly do the stones fit that they are probably stones left from the 
old Bhairay pool. In this temple is the image of Mab^ey which 
in former days had a temple of its own. Of the four original 
temples only that of Shikambhari remains. The MahMev is in 
K^lbhairaVs temple and the Ganpaii is in a private building. 

Outside the K^bhairav enclosure in the south wall of a private 
building in the old Bhairavtirth is a niche five feet high four feet 
wide and 2' 6" deep with an image of Ganpati. The niche is open and 
faces south. Ganpati’s original temple was destroyed by the Musal- 
mdns.^ Close to mis niche, about ten paces across the way,is Vithoba’s 
temple. To the south a stone marks the grave of Ohokhamcla the 
celebrated Mh^r devotee of Vithoba. Ganpati is a rough stone 
image thickly covered with rcdlcad three feet high and represents 
the god cross-legged with four arms, the lower pair resting on his 
thighs the right upper arm bearing an elephant’s goad and the left 
upper arm carrying a hatchet. To the ri^t of the imago a rough 
block of stone one foot high, 1' 6" broad, and 5" thick, also covered with 
redlead, represents Ganpati’s wife Sarasvati. To the right of and 
below the plinth of the Ganpati niche are one or two stones with 
carvings of gods and other figures. Every forenoon worship is 
performed by an agent of the Badv^. On Qaneah Chaturthi or the 
fourth of the bright half of Bhddrapad or August-September the 
Badvas rub the image with redlead mixed with oil. The yearly 
income is estimated at 6s. (Rs. 3). 

Within i^rivate enclosure, approached by a private passage to the 
east of the Kdlbhairav temple is ShSkambhari’s shrine on old ruined 
temple said to be one of the Bhairav pool temples. It is a square 
room seven feet either way and nine feet high with a door in the east 
wall four feet high and two feet wide. Placed side by side against 
the west wall and plastered together with cement are two stone 
pedestals together about five feet long, two feet high, and about two 
feet wide. On these pedestals are set two images of which the one to 
the visitor’s right is the original image of the herb-nourishing god¬ 
dess Sh6kambhari 2'6" high sitting cross-logged with four arms, the 
right pair holding a tabor or damru and a sword, and the left upper 
hand holding a trident, and the left lower hand resting on her thigh. 
The imago which is rough and old shows tracings of a robe a crown 
and some nock ornaments. The other image to the right is exactly 
alike but six inches smaller. It was set up about 1775 by one Angal 
when ho repaired the temple at a cost of £500 (Rs. 6000). The temple 
spire which is twenty-throe feet high is in three tiers the lowest tier of 
stone and the upper two of brick and mortar. At the four corners 
of the lowest tier are small towers with image niches. The upper 
tiers are star-shaped and old-looking and have no niches or images. 
On the uppermost tier is a globe surmounted by a second smaller globe 
and over the globe a wooden pinnacle. 

Every forenoon an agent of the Badv£s worships the goddess. 
The two great weeks are the Navrdtra and the Mahdnavrdtra being 
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the first nine days of the bright halves of Ghaipra or March-April 
and of A'shvin or Septeraber-Octobor when lights are burnt before 
the images and garlands are hung in front of them. On the Ghaitra 
or March-April full-moon people who have this goddess for their 
family deity prepare a dinner in her honour and bring her a plateful 
with no less than siaty kinds of cooked vegetables, as Shilkambhari is 
the vegetable-nourishing goddess. 

About 600 feet east of Vithobn’s temple is MalllkArjun’s temple 
more important and more largely visited than any other Pandharpur 
temple dedicated to Mahd^lev. Its popularity is due partly to its age 
and partly to the neighbourhood of Vithoba’s temple. The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall (29' x 22') is of solid masonry 
entercA by two doors, a main entrance (7' x 3'9") in the south wall and 
a side entrance (4'9" x 2'4c') in the oast wall. Outside the side door is 
a masonry lamp-pillar twenty-two feet high. The hall has a flat roof 
of heavy stone slabs resting on thirty stone pillars. In the west 
wall are three doors one at either end leading to the back of the 
temple and used for the circuit round the god and the third (5' x 2'6") 
in the middle leading to the shrine. To the west of the hall are two 
chambers with no opening supposed to be partly built in. In the 
east wall of the left hand side chamber is a niche with a rough 
stone four-armed figure of Ganpati smeared with redlead. To the 
right is an open chamber (4'9" x 4'9") with a ling {2'9" x 1'8" x 10") 
of Someshvar Mahadev. -The chamber has two latticed doors 
(5'3" X 2'3") one in the south and the other in the east wall, liehind 
the ling in the west wall is a niche with a stone image of the goddess 
Bhavdni, partly broken and disfigured. Two niches in the north 
wall of the hall contain rough stone images of Ganpati and 
Lakshmi NdrAyan. In the Lakshmi NdrAyan niche is a slab with 
the figures of five cobras. This slab and the image of Ganpati aio 
rubbed witJi redlead. To the east of the Someshvar chamber is a 
stone figure of a seated Nandi. Besides these several niches in the 
east and north walls of the hall are closed with shutters. They 
are used for keeping the furnitui'c of the temple. Facing the door 
wliich leads to the shrine is a seated brass Nandi on a stone pedestal 
(3'x2'xll*). In the centre of the stone floor of the hall is the 
usual circular slab called rangshila where visitors sit and sing verses. 
Two steps lead from the hall to the shrine a small room nine feet 
square and eleven feet high with a stone-paved floor. In the hack 
or west wall of the shrine is a small latticed window, and just below 
the window is a niche containing a tiger-riding marble image of 
Amhabai one foot high with four arms the upper pair holding a 
sword and the top-lock of a giant, the lower pair holding 
a tabor and the tail of a tiger. Several niches in the walls hold 
lamps and the cast-off offerings of the god and in the south wall 
is a masonry water cistern. In the centre of the room is the ling 
of Mallikdrjun 2' 4" high set in a shdlunkha 32' 6" round. 
The whole is of black stone smooth and well polished. Ov'er the 
shrine is a fair brick and mortar spire in three tiers about forty- 
two feet high. The lowest tier has niches with figures repre¬ 
senting the ten forms of Vishnu; the middle tier has niclies 
with images of Mahadev Ganpati and other gods; the figures in the 
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topmost tier cannot be clearly made out, but they are probably of 
saints. The pinnacle is of brass mounted on two globes one above 
the other. The regular service of the god takes place twice a day. 
The worshipper is an unlettered Jangam or Ling4yat priest who is not 
paid for his services. In the morning the Jangam comes about eight 
or nine and removes the covering of the god and the last day’s 
flowers. Before the Jangam comes the image is free for private 
worship and many Brahmans and others thus worship the god especial¬ 
ly during the four rainy months (June-September) and on Monday 
the favourite day of Shiv. The Jangam’s worship consists of washing 
the lingt wiping it dry, applying sandal-paste, throwing flowers and 
jEgle marmelos or bel leaves, waving a light or lighted camphor and 
frankincense, and ofiering food. Both before and after the Jangam's 
worship people come to worship the god and make their ofierings of 
food. The ofierings are taken by the Koli in attendance. The 
evening service takes place at seven and consists of removing the 
flowers, washing the ling, and repeating the other parts of the 
morning service except that more flowers are thrown over the god, 
more lamps are lighted and kept burning throughout the night, and 
the ling is dressed in a red broadcloth cover; the food offering is 
richer consisting of milk sugar and raisins, and not of cooked food. 
The waving of a light or drti is accompanied by more songs than in 
the morning and more drum-beating and beU-ringing. After the 
cover is put on the god no more worship is allowed for the night. 

The holidays of this temple are ; Shivrdtra in February-March, 
Dashdhdr in June-July, the month of Chaitra or March-April, and 
the month from Ashvin full-tmoon to Kdrtik full-moon that is 
October-November, The Shivrdtra holidays, which are the most 
important, last for nearly a week from the twelfth of the dark half 
of Mdgh or February-March to the fifth of the bright half of 
or February-March. All these days there is a continual 
water-pouring or abhishek over the ling while BrAhmans recite 
hymns. Purdns are read by day and hathds are held at night. The 
temple is well lighted and on the fifth day of Phdlgun the last day 
of the festival the sandals of the god are carried in a palanquin in a 
torch-light procession with much pomp and music. For five days 
after the Shivrdtra, numbers of Brihmans are fed; and every 
evening Brahmans are asked to recite Vedic hymns for two or three 
hours. The Dashdhdr festival lasts over the first ten days of Jyeshth 
or June-July, During these days the worship consists of the usual 
daily water-pourings or abhisheks and Brdhman feedings. During 
the whole month of Chaitra or March-April, during the evening 
service, the ling is thickly coated with sandal-paste, put on in such a 
way as to form the outlines of a human face. No cloth is put on 
during this month. The sandal-paste is said to he intended to cool 
the g^ as Chaitra is a hot month. During the month lasting ffom 
the full-moon of Ashvin or September-October to the fuU-moon of 
Kdrtik or October-November there is nothing special in the services 
of the god, but every night the temple inside and out is lighted in 
honour of the Divdli holidays. The gains of the temple go to Kolis 
who farm them every montn. The yearly income, in^ding the food 
which is offered to the god, amounts to about £10 (Rs. 100). Besides 
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this the temple enjoys a permanent income of £15 (Es. 150) being 
the rent of about six shops to the south of the temple. No Bairagis 
or mendicants stop in the temple; but the Kolis who take the 
contract stay throughout the year on the temple premises. Purdn 
readings are held throughout the year. The Bhagvat PurAn is read 
in the monsoon forenoons, and the Eam^yan for eight months on the 
fair weather afternoons. Sometimes during the fair season the 
MahilbhArat is also read in the evenihgs in front of the temple but 
none of these Purdniks are paid by the temple. They aro paid and 
often handsomely by their audience of whom widows form a large 
part. The temple was originally limited to the shrine and is 
supposed to bo very old. It is said to have been repaired and 
improved by Narhar a Lingdyat goldsmith and a devotee of 
Mah^ev, Additions were made about 1820 and the spire was built 
in 1854 

In the north of the town, on the right bank of the Bhima, about 
300 yards east of Vyas’s temple lies Ambab^i’s temple an isolated 
building shaded by nim, pipal, nundruk, and bdbhul trees. The 
temple faces cast and is divided into an antechamber and a shrine. 
In front of the temple is a hollow altar or liunil of brick and mortar 
five feet square and 6^ feet deep. The altar is only used once a year 
on the eighth of the bright half of Ashvin or September-October on 
which night a large sacrificial fire is lighted, and flesh is offered to 
it. On either side and to tho east of this altar is a lamp-pillar of 
brick and mortar ten feet high with small projecting steps ail round 
to enable the lighter to go to the top where an iron pan containing 
cotton seed dipped in oil is lighted on great days. To the eajjt of tho 
lamp-pillar a flat roofed brick and mortar shed opens to the west. 
The shed (13' x 10' 6" x 7 ) has a three-feet plinth and forms tho base 
of an unfinished drum-house or «af/dr/;Ac£)ifl. Theautochambor(10'x 11^ 
6" X 7 ) is of brick and mortar and has a flat roof coated with cement. 
It has no windows and opens to tho east, and in the west wall has a door 
(4'x 2') loading to the shrine which is on a 3' 6" higher level. The 
shrine is seven feet square with a slightly domed solid masonry roof 
seven feet high and surrounded by a star-shaped spire of brick and 
mortar ten feet high. Over the spire are two globes one above the 
other, the upper ^obe smaller and surmounted by u wooden pinnacle. 
The shrine has no windows, but niches in the north and south walls on 
8 level with its earthen floor. In a third and larger niche (3\6"X 
2' 3"x 1' 7"), on a level with which is a pedestal oi dressed stone 2J 
feet long feet wide and feet high and partly projecting out 
of it, is a polished black stone image of a standing AmMbdi 2' 8" 
high. The image has eight arms, the right arms holding in order 
from top to bottom a long sword, an arrow, the tail of a buffalo and a 
spear, the left arms holding in tlie same order a shield, a tabor, a bow, 
and the toplock of the giant Mahieh^sur, The giant and the buffalo 
are shown at the feet of the goddess, the giant being dragged by 
the topknot out of the severed neck of the bulEilo which lies prostrat^ 
bis head on one side. The tracery on the image shows a crown on tho 
head, earrings, a few garlands round the neck, and a robe worn round 
the waist. In front of the goddess are a pair of stone sandals. The 
ordinary service of the goddess is performed once in the forenoon by 
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an agent of the Badvds. The worship consists of unclothing the image, 
washing it, wiping it, applying redpowder to its forehead, sprinkling 
turmeric powder, strewing flowers, and throwing a garland of flowers 
roimd its neck, waving a light, and offering as food'some ground¬ 
nuts or sugar or molasses, and wrapping a robe round the image. 
On Tuesdays Fridays and full-moon days in addition to the morning 
Service the yearly lessee of the temple proceeds comes at noon, 
dresses the image in a holiday robe, decks it with a paper crown 
copted with tinsel, and puts round its neck one or two strings of 
glass beads and a string of cowrie shells. On the afternoons of 
these days low class women of easy virtue called Ar^dhnis who have 
devoted themselves to the goddess, visit the temple, and ofler a 
betelnut or a copper to the image. The chief holidays are the Navrdtra 
or the first nine days of or September-October. On the 

first of these nine days the BrAhmans perform a special service. The 
clothes are removed, the image is rubbed with scen^ oil and a mixture 
of the five nectars milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and honey, 
and washed copiously with water. Then after the usual offerings 
of turmeric and redpowder, and wearing of flower garlands, strings 
or cowries, glass^heads, and a paper crown, the image is wrapp^ 
in a holiday robe, lights are waved with songs and cooked rice 
and wheat bread are offered. After this day the regular service 
is stopped and no washing takes place. The face only of the 
image is wiped with a wet rag, fresh turmeric and redpowders 
are applied, and the old flowers are replaced by fresh flowers. 
Copked food is offered and the usual light-waving takes place. No 
portioa of the clothes or dress is disturbed for the next eight days. 
Two oil lamps are kept burning day and night. On the first day, on 
the floor in front and to the left of the image, a small earthen bed or 
plot is raised and a quantity of garden wheat is sown in it. In the 
middle of the bed is set an earthen pot filled with water, its mouth is 
blocked by betel leaves arranged in a cone, and over the cone is set a 
half-dry coooa-kemel. On the kernel is placed a small brass plate, 
and over tha plate a botclnut which is worshipped as the goddess 
with offerings of turmeric and redpowder. Over the wheat-plot a 
square bamboo frame or mandap is hung from the ceiling, and, from 
the sides of this frame, garlands of flowers fall to the whoatrbed, one 
garland being added every day. All this is done by the worshipping 
priest, the materials except the food being supplied by the lessee. 
After the first the betelnut is worshipped only fay offerings of 
powders and of flowers and food, but it is not moved. During the 
nine days many visitors go to the temple to have a sight or darshan 
of the goddess. Some tie a string of small fried wheat-flour cakes- to 
the bamboo frame in fulfilment of vows, and some make any or all 
of the following offerings, oil, salt crystals, flour, rice, and turmeric 
and redpowder. For each of these offerings a saparate dish is placed 
in the antechamber, and each visitor adds his share to them. In 
the afternoon the ArAdhni devotees come by dozens and each waves 
round the goddess her lighted torch or pot which is said to be a 
special feature of the devotees of tho goddess and which is worshipped 
and respected as much as the goddess herself. While waving the 
torch they sing songs and return home singing songs in honour of 
the goddess all the way. 
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Brdhmans, whose family deity is Ambdbdii, visit the temple for 
darshan during these nine days. On the eighth day at about midnight 
all the people whose family deity is Ambibai repair to the temple in 
thousands. One of the Badvas worships the, goddess, offering 
turmeric and redpowder and waves a light accompanied by songs. 
He comes out to the hollow altar or kimd. Into this an hour or so 
before midnight a large quantity of fuel is thrown and a fire is lit. 
This is consecrated as the sacrificial fire, which, after his return from 
the temple, the Badva worships by offering turmeric and redpowder 
and then standing with his race towards the temple again wa^^os a 
light and all the visitors sing songs in honour of the goddess. After 
this the Badva throws into the fire either a cocoanut or a pumpkin, 
and after that the lessee brings a tender kid or young goat 
worshipped beforehand at home, and throws it alive into the blazing 
fire. Others who have vows to discharge follow and throw their kids. 
All this while the .^.radhnis with their lighted torches stand round 
the fire and sing songs in honour of the goddess. On the tenth day 
the goddess is worshipped as on the first day, anointed, and washed, and 
the flower garlands hanging from the bamboo frame are thrown on the 
fr£«ne. Next day which is Dasra or the lunit-crossing and weapeJi- 
worshipping day, the earthen pot is lifted, and in the evening the 
Aradhnis with lighted torches, and with them it is believed the 
goddess, go out of the town to cross the boundary. On their return 
they go to the temple and wave their torches singing songs. From 
the eleventh to the full-moon day the goddess is not worshipped or 
disturbed as she is supposed to be sleeping and resting after her nine 
days of turmoil. On the full-moon day the ordinary worship of the 
goddess is resumed. In the evening a bower is raised in front of the 
goddess, and in this bower are entwined betel-leaves folded like quills. 
Bamps are lighted all round the temple ; and the usual worship takes 
place in the evening instead of in the morning. For food boiled 
sweetened milk is offered; and lighted lamps are waved with songs. 
At night people assemble and spend the night as a wake playing and 
singing devotional songs or hhajans. 

The temple is said to have been originally built by one Sidu Koli 
whose date is not known. But as the proceeds of the temple were 
tempting, the Badvds took it from the hands of the Kolis, set up the 
pair of sandals and claimed the temple revenues. Since then about 
1854 the temple has been rebuilt by a dancing girl named Limba at a 
cost of £160 (Rs. 1600). The temple proceeds are farmed every year 
for £5 to £7 10«. (Rs. 60 - 75) the estimated yearly income being about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 

Ramchandra’s temple lies close to Holk'ar’s mansion on the river, 
bank to the north of the Mah^var landing. It is strongly built 
of dressed stone and mortar and raised, on a plinth six feet high. 
The temple is held in great veneration both on account of its position 
and of its builder the famous AhalyBbfi.i Holkar (1735 -1795). 
The temple consists of two halls or sahhdmandapa and a shrine. 
The first or east sabhdmandap is a large hall (60'x28') the roof 
resting on eighteen wooden posts arranged in a double row; the 
ceiling is boarded and has a flat roof plastered with mortar. The 
hall is well Lighted by eleven windows and four latticed windows. 
At the east end of the hall is a small temple (G'xd') of solid 
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masonry with a blacketone Mdruti 2' 6" high standing with folded 
arms and facing the image of Ram in the shrine. This small temple 
has whitewashed walls and a stone-paved floor. To tho north of 
Mdruti’a temple is a.ling on a small platform of dressed stones 2' 
high, and facing the ling is a stone Nandi. In the back or east 
wml of Mjiruti’s temple on the outside is a niche with a foot high 
image of Ganpati covered with redlead. At the south-east comer 
of the hall is a small store room. A broad open passage with, at 
its north .md south ends, the two chief gateways leading to the 
river heti and to the Mali fid var landing road leads by a doorway in 
tho west to a low passage (7'x6'). This low passage opens into 
a small square court (6'xO') and the court leads into the second 
hull, or ,9aWidma7iffap usually called the stono hall to distinguish it 
from the first which is called the wooden hall. Above the low 
passage is a loft and on the north and south sides of the open square 
court arc low-roof<3d rooms with lofts. These three Icffts have the 
same roofs and open into one another. They are intended to be 
used as drum-rooms or nagdrhhaiida for the temple musicians. The 
square court is open to the sky and serves as a shaft to let light and 
air into the hall. The stone salhdmandap is a hall (dO’xlS') 
entirely built of dressed stone and mortar with an arched stone roof 
plastered with mortar. The roof is pierced by four openings to 
admit light, Tho hall has n latticed window in the south wall and 
a door in the north wall opening into Holkar’s mansion. In the 
middle of the hall a bell hangs by a strong chain from u cross beam. 
In the south wall a niche contfiins a rough standing black stone 
image ol' Dattatraya with six hands and about a foot high. At tho 
west end of the stone hall four steps lead four feet up to the shrine 
a room sixteeit feet square with in front a big arch and latticed doors 
or shutters. Each door consists of two pieces hinged together, so 
that, except on special occasions, only u small doorway is kept open, 
and this small doorway again is guarded by a six feet long bn use 
plated wooden bar fixed horizontally.. At the west end of t.fie 
shrine, on an irregular brass plated black stone throne (7' x 3' X 2' 3"), 
are standing plain white marble images of llfirn ( 2 ’ 8 ") Lakshmou 
(2' 10") and Hita (2' 5"), Rdra in the middle, Lukshmau on tho 
right, and Sita on the left. Ram’s right hand which rests oil his 
right hip holds a marble arrow and the left hand grasps a marble 
bow. Lakshman’s image is of a slightly darker hue and like 
R4,m’8 holds a how. tiita stands with folded hands. All the 
images are dressed, Rdm and Lakshmuu wearing turbans waist- 
cloths and coats, and Sita a robe and bodice. On the same throne 
with the images, on a small projection, to the left, is set a white 
marble female figure (V 7") intended to represonl; Ahalyab^li 
Holkar (1735-179/5) the famous temple-building princess of Indor 
who built this temple.^ Ahaly4,b4i is seated and has plain features. 
She is dre8,sed in a white robe and bolds a ling in her left liand 
on which her right hand drops a bel leaf. These four images 
are said to have been brought from Upper India. In addition to 
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these and on the same throne are a pair of small brass sandals or 
^dukdff, brass images of Vithoba, Rakhum^i, Krishna, Ganpati, and 
Vyankoba, an arrow, and a shdligrdm or bored stone. The throne 
has a wooden post at each comer and over these on the three 
sides are wooden arches. The whole frame work as well as 
the arches is plated with brass. At tlie south end of the shrine 
on a square stone are smooth black stone images of Garud (2' 4") 
and M4ruti (1* 6"). At the north end is a ling whose case or 
shdlunkha is placed on the floor. The ceiling of the shrine is 
boarded. In the shrine behind and on each side of the throne 
a way is left for the holy circuit or pradakahina. Behind the shrine 
a small room opens into a kitchen, so that the food offering may 
be brought direct without running the risk of a stranger’s touch. 
Outside, on the north and south of the shrine, two passages open 
into an alley communicating with the public road ; so that people 
not desirous of entering the shrine may make their obeisance at 
the door and make their holy circuit or pradakshina entering the 
alley and passing through the northern passage in front of the 
shrine and back through the south passage out into the alley again. 
Over the shrine is a weather-beaten spire star-shaped but plain and 
built of brick aiid mortar with a wooden pinnacle. It is in two tiers 
twenty feet high, and, except a Mdruti in a niche in the upper tier, 
has no figures. 

The temple has two daily services. The morning semce is 
between six and seven. It consists of washing the feet of the images, 
wiping their faces with a wet cloth, applying sandal-paste to the 
male and rodpowdor to the female images, putting garlands of 
flowers round their necks, and laying loose flowers and tuUi leaves 
at their feet. A light is waved with burning incense and camphor; 
and, with the offering of food, the service closes. While waving the 
light, the priest and others present sing songs in honour of 
Bkm. The evening service is shorter than the morning service and 
is held between seven and eight. The faces of the images are wiped 
with a wet cloth, fresh sandal-paste or redpowder is applied; a 
light with burning camphor is waved, and sweetened milk is offered 
while the priest and the people present sing songs. Once a fortnight 
on the elevenths or okddaahia the worship is elaborate. The 
clothes are removed and the images are rubbed with sugar 
and pieces of lemon and bathed. The images are then rubbed 
with a mixture of the five nectars, cow’s milk, curds, clarified 
butter, sugar, and honey, and are again washed with water; new 
suits of clothes are put on, sandal-paste or redpowder is applied to 
their foreheads, garlands of flowers are thrown round their necks, 
and nosegays are- fixed in the turbans of the gods. Sweetmeats, 
milk, plantains, and other fruit are offered. As usual, lights, burning 
incense, and camphor are waved and songs arc sung. The 
holidays in connectien with this temple are the Riranavmi which 
lasts for nine days from the first to the ninth of Chaitra or March- 
April; and Hanumanjayanti which falls on the following full-moon. 
During the nine Rdmnavmi days the images are daily bathed and 
rubbed with the five nectars, Sanskrit hymns and verses are recited, 
and the worship is much like that on the elevenths. The special 
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features are that the offermg consists of Ordinary food and not of 
sweets, the images are clothed in new and costly dresses with orna¬ 
ments, and Ram’s turban is folded in the shape of a parrot, a sparrow, 
or a peacock. Every evening during those days story-tellers or 
Jcathekaris discourse for one or two hours on Purdnio legends, or 
kathds arc held with music and singing. On the ninth day which is 
kept as a fast in honour of the birthday of R4m, the discourse takes 

? lace about noon which is supposed to be the hour of Ream’s birth. 

'he subject on this day is the legend of Ram’s birth, and, as the hour 
draws near, while the kathekari is telling the story of the birth, a 
cradle is brought, a cocoanut covered with cloth is laid in it, and the 
cradle is rock^, the kathekari singing songs about the birth of R4m. 
A mixture of dry powdered ginger, sugar, and grated cocoa-kernel is 
distributed among the assembled people. In the evening learned 
Brahmans are c^led to recite V^ic hymns and are treated with 
some sweets' and a cash gift of 3d. (2 <w.). Next day about 200 
Brahmans are feasted, and the holiday preparation on that day 
consists of gram cakes. Each Brahman receives a copper and a packet 
of betel leaves. In the evening Rdm’s sandals are carried in a 
palanquin in a torchlight procession round the town. Musicians 
accompany and fireworks are let off. The procession goes the usual 
holy round or pradakshina and returns at midnight. ThcHanumAn- 
jayanti festival takes place four days later on the full-moon of 
Ohaitra on which day at sunrise Hanum4n or M4ruti is supposed to 
have been bom. A kathekari gives a sermon on the birth in the 
wooden hall opposite the little temple of Mdruti. The discourse 
begins at an early hour and is over by sunrise when the people throw 
into the air large quantities of redpowder ox guldl and sweet-scented 
powder or buka in honour of the birth. Some people keep this day 
as a fast. Next day a number of Brahmans are red and paid |a. 
(I a.). The temple ministrant is a BrAhraan whose family was 
originally appointed by Ilolkar. The family is now divided into 
four branches each of which takes its turn in yearly rotation. The 
officiating family gets an annuity of JB6 (Rs. 60) from Holkar and 
the temple receipts which amount to about JGIO (Rs. 100) a year. 
The officiating priest also gets a plateful of food every day ana one 
member of his family is allowed a free dinner. The cost of the 
festivals which amounts to about £30 (Rs. 300) and the other ordinary 
expenses are paid by Holkar. In connection with this temple is 
a charitable leeding house or annachhatra for feeding Br4hman 
beggars. Twenty-five Brahmans are fed every day of whom 
twelve are privileged and the rest aro strangers- A clerk looks 
after this charity and the private property of Holkkr, which consists 
of a mansion with several shops. The worshippers live in the 
mansion next door. No ascetics, musicianB, or other attendants 
live on the temple premises. 

Babhlya’s Mahkdov on the river bank to the south of the Uddhav 
lauding, is a small plain temple of rough stone. It is a shrine (7' x 7') 
and a porch resting on two rough pillars and two pilasters in the front 
wall. The temple plinth is three foot and the total height sixteen 
feet. The porch has a stone imago of Nandi facing the shrine door. 
In the front wall on each side of the door is a small niche, probably 
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for oil lamps. The roof is flat and paved with stone slabs. The door 
is latticed with iron bars. Tn the shrine is the ling in its case or 
ahdlunkha, the spout of the case facing north. Bound the case is u 
circular ridge of mortar the inside of which can bo filled with water 
BO as to cover the Hng. The chief rite in worshipping the Zi'rtj/is the 
ahhishek or pouring of water drop by drop or in a tliin stream .over 
the god. The belief, that when the god has i,o be specially pleased 
the ling should be drowned in water, accounts for the floor of the 
shrine in most Mah^ev temples being low enough to allow the ling 
to be flooded. When as in this temple the floor is not low enough 
the ling has to he surrounded with a circular ridge or some other 
arrangement. The lin(f and shdlunhka arc rough and made of 
black stone. Behind them in the west wall Is a niclic with a rough 
stQue image of Gaupati. In the south wall is a small lamp niche, 
and in the niche in the north wall the old flowers and hel leaves are 
kept. An inscription states that the temple was built by a Beshasth 
Brjihman named Kshetrapal Naik Beri in 8hak 1694 (a.d, 1772) 
at a cost of £162 (Bs. 1620). The mini.strants are Boli fishermen 
who take all offerings made to' the god. The daily worship consists 
of poiu’ing water over the god, rub^bing the ling with sandal-paste, 
throwing flowers, and offering food in the morning, On Mondays in 
addition Brahmans pour water in a thin stream or abhishek 
wliile repeating verses. On the great day o.t the temph;, the 
Mahdahivrdtra in Mdgh or February-March, the Kolis paint the 
temple, Bnihmuns pour water over the ling} and many families make 
food offerings. 

On the river bank close to the Ch.aiidrabi:fv:^a landing Is 
Chandrabhaga’s temple built of rough stone u.r. a plinth five feet high. 
The temple is reached by two stone steps c.UIi, In iront o.f tin; steps, 
a raised stouo-pavement ’Aith a tortoise -slab axed in it. Tb.o temple 
ccosi.sts of a siiriue (9' x d x 7'} and afront porch /12' x (>'). The porch, 
is o^en on three sides wiih pillars supporting arches on each side. At 
each end of the front wall is a.pilasler. The shrine hu.s four small lamp 


niches two in the front w^il and one each in the north and south walls. 
The image of the goddess Chaiidrabhhga or Ganga is a smooth bla<:k 
stone figure of a woman about 2' G' high seated on a .daia hour¬ 
glass shaped stone throne (2' 7' x 1' 8" x 1' G"). The throne is fixed 
in an arch cut in the west wall and in front of the throne 
is a stone (i'x 1' x 1') on wbicli a pair of sandals are. carved. The 
imago is in a squatting position the hand.s laid on the thighs with- 
open palms. In the right jtalm is a stone sweet-ball or modoh and 
in the left a lotus flower. The image bears the tracery of i’orriale 
garments ; the eyt^balls are of brass, and the head wears a paper crown 
or cap. The spire, which rises in two tiers over the shrine, is of 
brick and mortar eighteen feet high. It has plain niches with no 
figures. On the top Wo globes one above the other are surmounted 
by a brass pinnacle. On the top of the porch are three figures of 
a four-headed Brahma, of Mahadev, and of Vishnu. At each end 
are two small spires. The temple was built in 1857 by one Govind 
Bdva Chopadfcar at a cost of £300 (Us. 3000), The yearly temple 
receipts amounting to 6s. or Ss, (Bs. 3-4) go to the.Badvds of 
Yithoba’s temple. The receipts are every year fanned to some 
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Brahman and the contractor for that year becomes the ofB.ciating 
priest and ministrant. The daily service is in the morning. It 
consists of bathing the unage^ rubbing its brow with re<^owder, 
and offering flowers, burning incense, and waving a light. Ground¬ 
nuts are the,, only offering. Imme^ately to the south ^ of the 
ChandrabhAga temple, enmosed in a solid masonry hall with a fiat 
roof, are two h ttirII MahAdev temples. The temple nearest to 
ChandrabhAga*8 is 6' 9" high and the other is 3' 8" high both' with 
shrines about three feet square. The ling in the larger tenmle is 
six inches high and the ling in the smaller five inches high. These 
temples were built in 1872-73 at a cost of £69 to £60 (Rs. 500- 
600). They have no ministrant. The person who built them 
worships the lings and the food offerings are ^ven to a Koli. 
The temple’s great day is Shivrdtra in Mdgh or jFebruary-Mw'ch 
when the ahJdehek or water-pouring is performed, hymns are recited, 
and BrAhmans fed. 

Olose to the south of AhalyAbAi’s BAm and separated from it by 
the MahAdvAr landing is the temple of Murlidhar or DwArkAdhish. 
From outside, the temple, which ia entirely built of well dressed 
stone and mortar, looks like a small castle. The temple faces north 
and to the west has the mansion of Sindia. The site of the temple 
is five feet above the level of the road and includes the temple and 
rows of stone corridors on all four sides. On entering the main 
door an opening in the left wall leads to an underground chamber and 
another door leads to an upper-storeyed drum-room or nagdrkhdna. 
The west corridors are walled in and have been turned into a series 
of rooms where the temple movables and other furniture of the 
clerk on charge are kept. In the back or south corridor is an 
almshouse or annachhatra supported by Sindia in connection with the 
temple. The east and north corridors are open and empty. At the 
south-west comer is a smaller tower like the tower-like loft used 
as a drum-room. Between the corridors and the temple all round 
is an open space, and at the back of the temple in this space are a 
few flower and some plantain trees. The temple itself is a strong 
building raised on a plinth three feet high. It is in three parts an 
audience hall or sabhdmandapj an antechamber, and a shrine. The 
audience hall is built of stone and has a stone roof resting on twenty- 
four stone pillars in four rows of six each of which two on the 
south side are pilasters. From the pillars of the two outer rows 
arches rise in a colonnade ; the inner rows of pillars have no arches. 
The floor of the hall is not paved but cowdunged. . At the south 
end of the audience hall on a 2' 6" higher level and reached by two 
stone steps a short antechamber six feet square open% into the shrine. 
In this chamber a bell is hung from a crossbeam and near the 
beU is kept a large brass plate m which worshippers throw their 
mite, the ministrant ringing the bell and caUing ‘ The money paid 

by.(donor’s name) has been received in heaven.’ The east and 

west waUs of the antechamber have niches and a door in the south 
wall leads down into the shrine. On either side of the door is a 
stone figure of Jaya and Yijaya the two giant door-keepers. These 
figures which are 2'8''high are four-armed and stand on stone pedestals. 

Erzei-so 
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The figure on the east side of the door is standing with the left 
leg across the right, and resting on the toes; the west figure has the 
right leg crossed. The east figure holds in its left hand a conch shell 
and a club and in the right hand a disc and a wheel. The west figure 
has a conch and a club in the right hand and a disc and a wheel in 
the left hand. The shrine is 9' fi" square, and stone-paved like the 
antechamber. In the east and west walls are two latticed windows. 
The east wall has another opening on a large niche used as a bed 
chamber, and furnished with a small bedstead, bedding, and pillows. 
The ceiliog of the. shrine is boarded. The throne or ainhdaan is 
3' 5" high and divided into two parts a small upper part and a lower 
part which forms the base and stretches from the east to the west 
wall. Over the throne are four arched posts, the front plated with 
silver and richly ornamented, especially the arch work and the front 
of the throne. The plating extends 4' 8" from east to west and in 
height from the bottom of the throne almost to the anling. The 
frame work within the arches is the holy of holies in which the 
chief deities are placed. Murlidhar or Dwarkadhish is in the 
middle and his beloved Ridha and Satyabhdma on either side. 
Murhdhar’s image is of smooth shining black stone ; the two female 
figures which arc exactly alike are of white marble. Murlidhar’s 
which is about 1' 4" high stands on a pedestal and on either side 
has, cut out of the same stone as the image and the pedestal, the 
figures of two standing Gopdls or shepherds one above the other 
with folded hands each about six inches high. Murlidhar has four 
arms, holding in the right upper and lower hands a club and conch 
and in the left upper and lower hands a disc and wheel. lie wears 
a coat and a shouldercloth; his waistcloth is shown by plated silver; 
he wears a silver crown, and all his weapons are coated with silver. 
The two female images stand eleven inches high and wear the 
ordinary female dress. In front of the images is a pair of brass 
sandals and a ekdligram. To the right is a squatting marble figure 
of a woman T 10"'high intended to represent Daulatriiv Sindia’s wife 
BAyjilbAi who built the temple, endowed it, and put her figure in 
it in imitation of Abalydb^’s in K^mebandra’s temple. To the left 
of the central group are white marble images of Ganpoti and 
Garud. Ganpati is a sitting figure four-armed, bolding a rosary in 
one hand and on elephant’s goad in another. Of the second pair 
one has the palm closed and the other is open with nothing in it. 
The image of Garud is kneeling and holds a cocoanut with both hands. 

The spire is of brick and mortar. It is star-shaped at the 
base; above a row of elephants runs round the entire spire; 
above the elephants are small niches in which different deities 
were painted but are now mostly defaced. At the top are two 
globes one above the other with a brass pinnacle. The temple 
was built in 1849 at a cost of £12,600 (Rs. 1,26,000) by Bdyjdbdi 
the wife of Daulatrdv Siudia (1795-1827) and the adoptive mother 
of Jankoji Sindia. At the opening ceremony thousands of Brahmans 
were feasted and the whole ceremony is said to have cost about 
£7500 (Rs. 75,000). 

Two BQrvioes are held daily. At the mommg scrvioc just before 
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sunrise a lighted muslin torch is waved round Murlidhar’s face and 
songs aro sung. After the light-waving the feet of. the images are 
washed, the faces wiped with a wet cloth, sandal-paste is applied to 
Murlidhar and redpowder to his wives, and flowers are thrown over 
their feet.' A food offering is made from food brought from the 
alms-house. In the evening the feet are not washed but fresh 
sandal-paste is applied and garlands are tied. Burning camphor is 
waved, songs are sung, and sugared milk is offered. The door of 
the sleeping chamber is opened and the worship ends. On the bright 
eleventh of every month the images are washed bathed in the five 
nectars and dressed in fresh garments. On the dark elevenths fresh 
garments are used but the images are simply wiped with a wet cloth. 
The three great days of this temple are, the fifth of the dark 
half of JyeBhth or June-July, Ookulasktami the dark eighth of 
Skrdvan or July-August, and Daera the bright tenth of Aahvin 
or Scptember-October. The dark fifth of or June-July is 

kept as a holiday, as the images were installed on that day. The 
images are bathed and clothed in fresh garments and a fpw 
Brahmans are fed. During the first eight days of the dark half of 
Shrdoan the images are clothed every any in new garments. The 
service is the same as on ordinary days. Every evening a kathchati 
discourses on some Purdnic legend to the accompaniment of music. 
The audience hall is well lighted, silk curtains are drawn all round, 
and the temple wears a holiday appearance. At midnight on the 
night of Ookulaghiami the dark eighth of Skrdvan or July-August 
Krishna's birth is celebrated by a discourse and by throwing red- 
powder and incense. On the ninth a number of Brdhmans are f^; and 
at night the sandals of the god are carried in a palanquin in a torch¬ 
light procession round the town. On Basra Day the images are dressed 
in new clothes and ornaments; and the morning service includes tho 
bathing of the images. In the afternoon the god’s sandals are 
carried in a palanquin outside the town, and then back in a 
processiou round the town. The ministrant is a DevrukhaBrAhmau 
who gets an annuity of £6 (Rs. 60) from Siudia ; and the receipts 
which come to about £12 10s. fRs. 125) are credited to the state. 
The total cost of the temple including four drummers, messengers, 
a Pur4n reader, and a clerk amount to about £22 10s. (Rs. 225) a 
month. This includes the maintenance of an alms-house at which 
twelve Brahmans are fed five of them outsiders. The templo 
Purdn-reader reads the Rdmdyan or Mahdbhdrat during eight 
months in the jji^car and during the rains in addition reads tho 
Bhdgvat Purdn m the mornings. 

On the holy round or pradakahina road at the comer of the lano 
which comes out from behind the temple of Vithoba is the Chophdla 
temple bounded on the east, west, and south by the public roaa and 
on the north by a narrow lane. The temple looks old and faces west. 
It is in three parts, a front court or sabkdmandap, a central shrine, 
and a hack court corresponding to tho front court. The plinth of 
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the front court ie 2' 1" and is higher than the floor of the shrine 
and the back court. The front court (30' 9"xl7'5") is built of 
dressed stone and mortar and has a flat roof of solid masonry resting 
on eight stone pillars and four pilasters all with arches. At the 
north and south ends are four arches two on each side and three 
each in the front and back rows. The roof is not continuous as the 
space between each set of four pillars has a separate roof. The four 
pilasters are in the front wall of the shrine. The court floor is 
stone-paved and in the middle has a round slab called the Stage Slab 
or rangshila on which pilgrims sing and dance. Between this slab 
and the shrine door is a stone engraving of a tortoise. A low door 
(3' 4" X 1' 8") leads to the shrine 10' 6" square and 6' 6" high at tho 
sides. It is built of solid masonry, has a stone-paved floor and a 
slightly domed ceiling with the appearance of round tiers narrowing 
towards the top. There is a small brick latticed opening in the 
north wall and a back door (4'x2') opening into the back 
court. The objects of worship in the shrine are the Vishnu- 
Panch4yatan or images of Vishnu, Amba, Ganpati, Mahddev, and 
Surya. Vishnu’s is a standing black stone image 2' 9" high, smooth, 
and polished, the right leg crossing the left and resting on tiptoe 
and the hands holding a stone flute. On cither side of Vishnu, 
carved out of the same block as the image itself, a standing 
milkmaid or gopi holds a flywhisk and has a cow lying at her 
feet. Vishnu wears a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a turban with 
tinsel borders. Behind and to tho right of Vishnu a black slab 
( r 9" X 1') stands on a stone, resting against tho back wall of tho 
shrine. On this slab is an engraving of Surya, a spirited seveu-headed 
horse dragging a chariot with tho Sun seated in it. The Sun wears, a 
crown and has a halo with shooting rays of light round his face. 
Behind and to the left of Vishnu is the goddess Amb6,bd,i a two-feet 
high black stone standing image of a woman with eight arms four 
on each side. In her four right hands Amba holds a trident, a sword, 
a discus, and tho tail of a buflalo, and in tho left four, a shield, 
an hourglass-shaped tabor or damru, a club, and the toplock of the 
bu^^o demon Mahishdsur. The imago shows the gcxldcss in tho 
act of killing tho d^iuon who had hid himself in the body of a 
buffalo on whose back one of the feet of tho goddess rests. The 
severed head of the buffalo lies on one side at her foot. The goddess 
holds the demon’s toplock and appears to pull out his trunk from 
the body of the buflalo. Behind, and to the right of Vishnu, is a 
squatting Ganpati two feet high four-armed and empty-handed and 
seated on a block of stone. In front of Amba is Mahadev 
represented by a Ihig two feet high set in a large case or shdlunkfui. 
In addition to these are three other images of Mdruti, Khandoba, 
and near Ganpati a sitting Garud 2' 2" high with folded hands. 
Mdruti’s is a rough standing black stone figure three feet high with 
the right arm raised and the left resting on the waist. Khandoba’s 
is a standing figure 1' 6" high engraved on a slab. The back court 
is twenty feet long by fourteen wide. All the side arches are walled 
in and the wh(fle turned into a room occupied by the temple ministrant 
with a small door at tho back in the middle arch. The spire, which 
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is squat and wcathcr-bcat^^n with empty niches', ends in a large 
globe with a wooden pinnacle at the top. 

The temple ministrant is a Brahman kept by the Badva family 
in charge of the temple. He performs the morning service which 
consists of washing the images, applying sandal-paste, ofl’ering 
ilowers, waving lights, and oifering food brought from the Badva’s 
house. This temple is said to have been built about 1770 at a cost 
of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by one N4rayan Nakhro of Ind<ipur. 
Wflrayan came as a pilgrim, and slept in the temple where Vithoba 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to go and live with a 
Badva whom the god named. To assure Ndr<tyan that his dream 
was true Vithoba tied a quantity of wheat and four (toppers in 
Ndrdyan’s shouldercloth. On awaking Nardyan went to the Badva 
named by Vithoba who welcomed him under orders from the god 
who had also visited the Badva. It hiippened that the otfering of 
food which the Badva carried on behalf of hidrdyan could not, on 
account of the crowds of pilgrims, be laid before the god. Ndrdyan 
was unhappy, but Vithoba again appeared to him in a dream and 
told him not to be distressed saying that ho w'ould be well pleased if 
Ndrdyan built a temple of Vishnu and the four other deities that 
make the panchdyatari. 

Padmavati’s temple is about half a mile outside and to the west 
of the town in a pond of that name which is dry during the fair 
weather. The pond and the temple were built by Sakuvarbdi, wife 
of Yashvantrdv Pavav, chief of Dh6r about the year 1778. The 
pond is about 1200' by 450' wide and has its four sides built of 
solid masonry, with steps or landings on the north south and east 
sides. The wall on the west has a number of sluices and a large 
opening 360' wide for admitting storm-water. The temple is built 
on a platform'^ 68'0"x 65'X 8'3*^) of solid masonry in the bod of 
the pond It is reached by a masonry bridge (78' x 11,' x 8' 3"), which, 
supported on four narrow arches, runs from the masonry 
platform to the nearest landing place on the east comer. At the 
east or entrance end of the briilge are two masonry pillars with 
niches for oil lamps. One of these pillars cloven feet high is ruined 
and the other eighteen feet high is in good repair. To the left, in a 
niche in the east landing, is a rough stone image of Ganpati smeared 
with redleod. The bridge leads to the platform on which is the 
temple with a 2' 6" plinth and so built as to leave ten to twelve feet 
of the platform open all round for the holy circuit or pradakshina. 
The temple consists of an antechamber and a sbrine. The 
antechamber is a soHd masonry room fifteen feet square. It baa 
four doors, those in the north, east, and south walls opening on 
the open platform, and the door in the west wall leading to the shrine. 
The doors are 4' 9" high by 2' 4" wide, and, except that which leads 
into the shrine and has shutters, all are open. Almost opposite the 
north and south wall doors the platform is reached by stone stairs 
from the pond bed. The four corners of the antechamber are turned 
into niches but their upper parts look like joined arches, wide 
enough to reach the arches on the doorways, so as to give the inside 
roof a domed appearance, afte:' turning the square into an octagon. 
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The roof is.domed and is made of eight belts narrowing to the top. 
Outside the roof has a flat surface of solid plastered masonry with 
short turret walls and figures of saints. The floor of the ante¬ 
chamber is paved with stones and has in the centre a flat round stone 
with a Mardthi inscription whfch may be translated: 

The pond and temple of Padma'vati built and offered to the 
goddesB by Sakuvarba'l wife of TaehvantraV Fava'r on Sunday 
the fifth of the bright half of Vaiaha'kh (April.Dlay) in Shtik I7OO, 
the oyole year being Vilambl. 

The cost of the buildings is estimated at £7000 (Rs. 70,000). The 
shrine which is built of solid masonry is eleven feet square with a 
paved floor about a foot lower than the antechamber. The image 
is a woman’s bust two feet high cut out of black trap; the 
features are regular with copper moulds for eyes and a bare head. 
The image wears no clothes, and the whole bust is thickly covered 
with redload. The bust is set on an ornamental stone pedestal 
3" 6' long, 2’ 6" broad, and 2' high. On either side of the imago in 
the corner is a stone slab on which cobras are carved and covered 
with redlead. Over the shrine is a quadrangular spire in three tiers 
with side niches containing figures of gods now much out of repair. 
Over the spire is a wooden pinnacle. 

The daily worship consists of the usual morning service of bath, 
redpowder, flowers, and food offering performed by an agent of the 
Badvis. The Nine Nights or na vrdtra festival in the bright half of 
Ashvin or Septembcr-October is held with great show. A bamboo 
frame is hung in front of the image, and under this frame, iii front 
of the pedestal, the floor is strewn with a layer of earth two to three 
inches thick in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout; from 
the bamboo frame hang flower garlands and strings of tried wheat- 
flour cakes or hadaktiia reaching to the floor. During the holidays 
one garland is added every day by the temple priest; and other 
people add their own strings of wheat-cakes in fulfilment of vows or 
when the goddess is their family deity. Except that on the tenth 
or Vasra Day an offering of some sweets and nee is made the rest 
of the service is the same as on ordinary days. Another great festival 
is the night of the full-moon of Aahvin or September-October, five 
days after the Basra, when numbers of people sing devotional songs 
or bhajana ut the temple to the accompaniment of cymbals. The 
devotees keep up all night singing and drinking milk, and those who 
can afford it let off fireworks. The offerings to the goddess are 
common salt in crystals, oil, jvdri or wheat flour, pounded jvdri 
grain, groundnuts, dry dates, and sugarcandy. These offerings aro 
said to be made to please the goddess, that she may avert from her 
votaries diseases, especially skm affections over which the goddess is 
said to have control. The revenue of the temple is farmed yearly 
by the Badva for £1 (Rs. 10) and the receipts vary from £1 to £1 
10s. (Rs. 10-16). 

At the north end of the town close to the trenches for male 
pilgrims and about 300 feet west of AmbAb^i is the temple of Vyds 
the reputed author of the MahAbharat an old building in a mud 
and stone enclosure (100'x 88'). At the north-east corner of the 
enclosure is a masonry well, whose water is much used for 
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drinking. On the north is a small temple or shrine with a standing 
image of Milruti with folded hands and besmeared with redleaa. 
On the west is a ruined rest-house used by Bairdgis and religious 
beggars. In the middle of the enclosure is the temple of Vyds on a 
plinth three feet higher than the rest of the enclosure and 6^ feet 
above the level of the road. The temple is in two parts a hall and 
a shrine. The mandap or hall (19'X 14'x 9') is 19J paces east and 
has a flat mud roof resting on eight wooden posts. Its floor is not 
paved and it is partly wafled on the north and south sides. A door 
(3' 6"x 2') on the west leads to the shrine 9' square and 10' high 
with a plastered conical roof but no spire. The shrine has in a 
niche (3' 4"x2' 5"x 1' 2") an image of Vy^s 2' 4" high sitting on 
a stone pedestal (1'10"x 1'4"x 7") with his right thigh crossing 
the left. Vy^s’s left hand rests on his thigh and shows the tracery 
of a book the fingers of the right hand are drawn together as if 
hold^g a pen; and the head has the tracery of a skullcap. The 
Badvds of Vithoba’s temple are the priests of this temple and 
send an agent to conduct the worship. The worship consists of a 
morning service and a light-waving or drti in the evening. The 
morning service has nothing peculiar, but, as Yvelh the author of the 
Mah^bhirat is regarded as a special patron of tne twice-bom, many 
Brdhmans worship the image every day, and many more visit the 
temple daily. All worship is over by twelve after which the image is 
dressed in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a skullcap and then visitors 
can only bow to the god from a distance. In the evening a light is 
waved and songs are sung. The only great day of this temple is the 
full-moon of Kci/rtik or October-November when the five-nectar 
worship is oflered in the early morning.^ During the first ten days 
of Jyfiahth or June-July the Brdhmans of Vithoba’s temple hold large 
feasts in this temple. The Bhdgvat is read in the mornings. The 
temple was built by one Jotipont and the rest-houses were built 
about fifty years ago. 

Tdkpithya Vithoba’s temple is a mud-roofed bouse in a lane about 
225 feet west of the great temple of Vithoba. The temple which 
is built of stone and mud consists of an anteroom and a shrine. Both 
the rooms are raised on a plinth 2' 8" high and have in front a roofless 
mud and stone platform (14' x 8'). The anteroom (8' 9" x 8' 7" x 8') 
facos west and opens into the shrine by a small side door in its 
south wall. It contains a black stone image of Mdruti 2' 4" high 
standing on a stone. The small low door (4' 5''x2') in tho south 
wall of the anteroom leads to the dark shrine (10' 5"x4' S^x 
7' 3") with at its west end images of Vithoba and Rakhumdi. 
Vithoba a rough blackstone image 3' 11" high stands on a plain 
block of stone with hands akimbo. The right hand holds a wheel 
and the left a conch, and on the head is a crown. On Vithoba’s left 
stands Rakhumai, a small black stone image of a woman two feet 
high standing on a raised mud and brick platform. At the east end 
of the shrine a raised mud platform or ota 1' 3" high and 2' 5" broad 
stretches along the entire width of the room. On this platform 
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which is called the shejghar or bedchamber of the god a low bedstead 
is usually kept. 

The templeprinst a Badva is its owner. Only one service is held in tho 
morning when tho image is bathed, sandal paste is appKed, flowers and 
flower garlands are onered, the drti light is waved, camphor and 
incense sticks are burnt, and a food offering is made. The yearly 
receipts of the temple average about £5 (Rs. 50) chiefly from 
pilgrims who make vows in the name of this Vithoba, and if their 
wishes are fulfilled, offer cash, millet flour, and buttermilk. The 
temple is said to have been built in 1618 1540) by Rddhdbai 

an old Brahman widow and a great devotee of Vithoba. 8ho 
was in the habit of taking a miantity of buttermilk and millet flour 
or tdkpith as an ofiering for Vitboba; and, whenever crowded out or 
otherwise unable to make her offering, she used to fast. Once she 
was crowded out for fifteen days during the whole of which she ate 
nothing, Vithoba took pity on her and appearing to her in a 
dream, told her to open her eyes and make her usual offering. On 
opening her eyes the old lady saw this Vithoba and installed him in 
the place where the image now stands. 

Close to Datta’s landing ami the Dattdtraya temple, at the corner of 
the pradakskina or holy-round road as it passes by tlio parapet wall 
between the Ohandrabhjfga and Datta landiugs, is a modern temple of 
Batteshvar' Mahadev built about 1870 by tho Komtis of Paiulharpur. 
The temple is of solid masonry with a fiv(! feet pHnth. It consists of 
an audience hall or mhhamandap (16' x 8')® and a shrine (9' x 8'), both 
with masonry roofs, the roof of the hall resting on six stone pillars. 
In the middle of the shrine is a ling in a shdlunkha (2'x I' 6"x 9"). 
The daily vorship is performed in the forenoon by a Brahman 
agent of the Pandharpur Komtis. The temple proceeds go to the 
Kolis. On the Mahdshivrdtra Day in February-March the Komtis 
hold a festival at the templ<^ like that performed at Mailikdrjun’s 
temple but with less show and noise. Only the abhishek, tho bath, 
and the bathing with five nectars are performed. 

Bori's Malmdov is a small temple on the holy round road about 
500 feet to the south-east of Kdla Mdruti’s. The temple faces east 
and lies in a small enclosure (50'x30'). It is a simple stone-built 
chamber (9' X 9' X 7') with two doors in the front or north and 
east walls, each 4’ high by 2' 3" wide. The chamber ha? 
a TT.asnnry roof slightly domed inside and plastered and flat 
outside. In the middle of the chamber is a ling which with 
its case is about a foot high. The floor is paved and round tho 
shdlunkha is a ridge of cement about six inches high to lead to tho 
north all water poured over the ling. In front of the ling is a 
seated sione bull about a foot high. The daily worship is 
performed in the morning by a Brdhman. He bathes tho ling, 
mbs it with sandal-paste and rice grains, throws flowers over 
it and makes it an offering of molasses or groundnuts. The 


* The temple w*8 called Bafctcshvar as it was built out of the discouat or hatta 
received by Komtis from their oonstitueuts. 

> During four months in the year this hall is nsed as an octroi station by the 
Pandharpur municipidity. 
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temple proceeds amounting to about 10«. (Rs. 5) a year are taken 
by Kolis. The only holiday is Shivrdtra the dark thirteenth of 
Mdgh or February-March. On this day the Br^Lhman holds a 
somewhat longer service the chief rite in which is a water-pouring 
or ahhishek over the ling while Brihmans recite Vedic hymns. 
Next day the Brahman feeds two or three Brahmans in honour of 
the god. The temple was built about 1785 by Kshetrapdl Beri a 
native of Pandharpur. Though it is generally called after him the 
real name of the god is Bhadreshvar Mah4dev. 

On the pradakshina or holy-round road to the south-west of the town 
about 600 feet north-west of Beri's MahddevliesKiila Maruti’s temple 
a ruined building more like a hut than a temple. It faces north-east 
and is in two parts a tiled room or hall (16'X 13' x 7') and behind it a 
shrine (7' 6" x 6' x 7'). The roof of the hall, which is open on the north 
and east, rests on seventeen wooden posts. The shrine which is 
entered by a door (5' x 2') with latticed shutters has a conical 
plastered roof but no spire. The floor of the hall is paved with 
stone; that of the shrine is cowdunged and has a raised seat or ota 
on either side. Maruti’s is a black stone standing image about two 
feet high, tlie right knee bent a little, the left hand resting on the 
hip, and the right arm raised. The image is thickly covered 
with oil large quantities of which are poured over it every Saturday. 
Near Mdruti stands a rough stone image with folded hands of 
Jambu Mali the gardener of Rdvan who was killed by MAruti. 
The shrine wa.s built by a poor Brdhman R4mchandra in 1799 and 
the hall by a Bombay Bhdtia about 1860. The worship is done 
once a day by an agent of the Badvds, who farm the yearly revenue 
of the temple for about £2 (Rs. 20). The only yearly holiday is 
the full-moon of Ohaitra or March-April which is believed to be the 
monkey god’s birthday. On this day one of the Badvas worships 
the image, bathes it with milk, curds, honey, clariiicd butter, and 
sugar, and dresses it in a new waistcloth. l^ext day he fecUs 
four or live Brahmans in honour of the god. According to one story 
this Mdruti is said to have been established here for the success of 
his mission by the devotee Bhdnudds, before he started for Vijaynagar 
to bring back Vitboba^. Every Vdrkari or time-keeping pilgrim visits 
the temple, and every gang of pilgrims when making the holy round 
stands in front of the temple and repeats a few of Tukardm’s 
verses. This mark of respect shown by Varkaris is peculiar to this 
Mdruti and is probably due to its legendary connection with the 
bringing of Vithoba. Unlike other Mdrutis this image is never 
covered with redlead. 

Close to the Mahddvdr gate about 400 feet west of Ramchandra’s 
temple is Tdmbda Maruti’s which is considered the origiiifil Mdruti of 
Pandharpur and is the most popular. The temple is a single-roomed 
masonry building outside the Mahddvdr thoroughfare. In front of the 
temple is a hall (8'x 8'x 12') with a masonry roof, on which, facing 
the shrine, is a stone bull or Nandi brought from some ruined temple of 
Mahddev with cobras cut in relief on each side resting on two rough 
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stone pillars and two pilasters and a paved floor. In the cost wall a 
door (4'X 2'3") opens into the shrine (9'x9'xl0') with a masonry 
roof consisting of slabs arranged in squares the upper squares smaller 
than the lower, and gradually ending in a single 8<^uare keystone. 
In an arch (7' X 9') in the shrine is a standing .Mdruti six feet high 
its features hid in a coating of redlead and oil. The image has two 
hands, the left hand resting on the hip and the right holding 
the tail. At the foot of the niche is a slab carved into a 
cobra. In addition to the chief image the temple has eleven 
other images of MAruti cut in relief on the sides of each 
of the front pillars which support the hall roof and oho on each 
pilaster. It is lucky to visit eleven Mdrutis every day and for 
convenience eleven are grouped here in one temple. The ministrant 
is a Gurav. He does the ordinary morning service at about sunrise. 
In the evening he waves a light in front of the image to the 
accompaniment of songs. Other residents of the town including 
Brahmans worship the god and many visit the temple every day. 
The temple has only one yearly holiday or festival, the fuU- 
moon of Chaitra or March-April, which is regarded as 
the god’s birthday. The god is supposed to have been bom at 
sunrise. Therefore an hour or so before sunrise many people gather 
round the temple, a HaridAs preaches a sermon or katha rmating 
the circxunstances of the birth, and at sunrise redpowder and 
the fragrant buka powder are sprinkled in honour of the birth, 
and powdered ginger and sugar are handed to all present. During 
the rorenoon, after the Gurav’s worship, the god is worshipped by 
BrAhmans engaged for the occasion. The BiAhmans’ worship 
includes the bathing of the image with a continuous stream or ahhishefe, 
then with a mixture of the five nectars sugar, honey, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk, and then the usual offerings of flowers and food. 
The image is coated with redlead mixed with oil. Next day a 
number of BrAhmans are fed. The yearly receipts of the temple 
amounting to about £5 (Rb. 50) go to the Gurav. The temple is said 
to have been built by the celebrated R^mdas Svdmi, the religious 
teacher and guide of the great Shiv^ji (1627-1680). The temple 
was repaired about 1730 by one Pandhro, and again about 1855 by 
Yashvantriv a Haidurabad noble. All classes of Hindus visit this 
temple on wedding occasions. The bridegroom, before going to the 
bride’s for the marriage ceremony, visits this Mdruti, bows low 
before it, and lays a copper and a set of betel leaves and nuts in front 
of the image. 

Next door to the west of Murlidhar’s temple is Gdricha or the 
Quartz Mahddev’s a small ruined temple of little importance. It is 
in a small yard (54' x 45') and faces east In the south-east comer 
of the yard is a pipal tree, and under it a rough redlead M4ruti. 
At the south-west end ore two ruined buildings used by beggars 
and ascetics. The temple which is of stone and cement includes a nail 
(33' X 23') and a shrine. The hall is of masonry its flat plaster 
roof resting on eleven stone pillars and three pilasters. The floor is 
paved and in the middle has a small stono bull (2'x 2') on apodostal 
eight inches high. In front of the bull is a small Mahadev. 
In the north wall of the hail four windows look on the high rood 
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leading to the MahddvSr landing, A door (4'8'’x2'6") leads down 
by one step to the shrine (9'x y'x 12'), in the middle of which is a 
ling in a case (I'T-'x I'xb") both cut out of one white marble slab 
from which the god takes his name of G4richa. The white slab is sot 
in a larger black stone case (4' 6" x 2' x 2% The spire which is 
star-shaped and thirty-three feet high rises in four tiers. In the 
lowest tier are figures of the bull, in the second and third are the 
different incarnations of Vishnu, and at tho top is a globe surmounted 
by a wooden pinnacle. The whole is ruined and weather-beaten and 
the figures are broken in many places. The god is worshipped every 
forenoon by a priest sent by the temple committee. The only festival 
is on the great Shivrdtra the dark thirteenth of Mtigh or February- 
March. On this day a special service is performed including tho 
water-pouring or abhishek and the five-ncctar or panchdnirit bath. 
Next day a number of Brahmans are fed at the expense of the 
temple committee. The yearly receipts of the temple amount to 
about 10«. (Rs. 6) which are taken by Kolis. Some ascetics and beggars 
generally live in the temple and during tho four rainy months or 
chdturmds a Furiln reading is generally held in the hall. The 
temple was built by the second Peshwa B^jirdv (1720-1740). 

On a mound on the river bank in tho north of the town, about 200 
paces south of the road which leads to the town after crossing the 
river, is LakhubAi’s temple. It is a masonry building including a 
hall and a shrine. Tho hall (21' x 17' x 9') is of stone and cement and 
has a plinth six feet high reached by four stone steps. I'hc roof is 
flat and of solid masonry. Throe of the sides are arches springing 
from four stone pillars and the fourth or east face is open. In tho west 
wall a door (4' 6" x 2') leads to the shrine. Of several wall niches 
only two to tho north and south of tho shrine door have images. The 
south niche contains a rough image of Mi.ruti two feet high thickly 
coated with redlead. The north niche contains a rough sitting imago 
of Ganpati, two feet high, the features hid under redlead and with 
the lower pair of hands resting on his thigh. Tho shrine, which is 
nearly eight feet square, is on fhe same level as tho hall, and its 
floor like the hall floor is of masonry. It has a slightly domed 
masonry roof about twelve feet high in the centre. Two small holes, 
one in the north and the other in the south wall, admit light and 
air. In the west wall a niche (7' x 6' x 4' 6") contains a plain black 
stone sitting image of the goddess Lakhubiii raised on a stone 
pedestal (3'x2' 6"x2'). The image sits cross-legged and has four 
arms, the lower two resting on the thighs and each of the upper pair 
holding two elephants overhead. The hem of a robe and some 
ornaments round the neck and wrists are roughly shown. To tho 
left of Lakhubiii outside the large niche, is a rough image of tho 
sun riding in a chariot drawn by a seven-headed horse with a 
charioteer on the box. In front of the goddess is a large block on 
which is set a round stone covered with redlead. The round stone, 
which is still worshipped with Lakhubiii, is called tdndla and is 
said to have represented the goddess before the present image was 
made. A wooden bar like the horizontal bar in Vithoba’s temple is 
thrown across the whole length of the chamber in front of the image, 
and visitors have to pass under it to reach the goddess. The telrrple 
spire is squat thirteen feet high with no ornament. It is surrounded 
by a brick and mortar globe and has a wooden pinnacle. The daily 
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worship is performed in the forenoon by a Brihman who pays a 
certain sum and takes the offerings. The rites have nothing special, 
except that the final offering is of cooked food which the Brahman 
brings from his house. The temple great days are the nine days 
before Dnsfra in the bright half of Ashvin or September - October. 
As in other temples of goddesses a square bamboo frame is hung 
from the roof and flower garlands twined in the frame hang down to 
the floor where is an earthen waterpot. Near the waterpot a bed 
of earth is heaped and wheat grown on it. A light is kept burning 
night and day during this festival, and, except that low class women 
do not come and sing and dance and that no blood sacrifice is offered, 
the rites are the same as in Ambibd-i’s temple. On the Ashvin or 
September-October full-moon five days after Basra, a number of 
Brahmans meet in the temple at night and watch singing playing 
and drinking boiled milk. During the first ten days of tho bright 
half of Jyeshih or May-June a number of BrAhmans are fed in the 
temple. Tlie yearly income of this temple which amounts to about 
£1 lOs. (Rs. 15) is taken by the Badvds. Some wayfaring ascetics 
live in the hall and the place has a bad name us a haunt of gamblers 
and hemp-smokers. The temple legend is that Lakshmi onee 
quarrelled with her husband Vishnu and being offended came to tho 
spot then known us Dindirvan and sat on the bank of a pond. 
Vishnu followed her and they made friends. Some time later, at the 
request of Vithoba’s devotee Pundlik, she came with h(!r husband, 
Vishnu being Vithoba and Lakshmi Lakhubai. The temple was built 
by one Dhondbhat Katke about 1780 on the site of a smaller Ilemad- 
panti temple eta cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). To ensure success in their 
journey to Tuljdpur in the Nizdm's dominions, sixty miles nurth-oust 
of Pandharpur, pilgrim parties generally halt in this temple for a day 
and live in the hall before starting on their journey. 

On a much-frequented road near the Kumbh6r landing olmost 
opposite Holkar’s mansion and Rdrachandra’s temple is Amriteshvar 
Mahjldev’s which is in great local repute and is almost as popular as 
Mallikarjuu’s. Tho whole temple is of masonry and includes a hall 
and a shrine. In front of the hall a porch has been lately added. 
On either side of the temple are corridors, the south corridors some¬ 
times used by beggars and the north by a Brdhman priest. These 
corridors arc of brick and mortar with a flat earthen roof. Tho 
front hall or portico is a wooden structure with flat earthen roof 
resting on wooden posts. The roof is higher than the roof of the 
original hall of the temple and the space between them is used as a 
drum-room or nagdrkhdna. The masonry hall {Z‘6' X 16' x 9') has 
a masonry roof supported on eight pillars and twelve pilasters. Iji 
the middle of the paved floor of this hull a round slab called rangshila 
is slightly raised above the general lovcl. At tho west end of the 
hall, on either side of the door which opens into the shrine, are 
small rooms. In the north side room (4' 6"x4' 6"x8') entered by 
a small latticed door ( i' 9"x2' 6") is a case and a ling of Narmadesh- 
var Mah^ev. The south room, which is used for keeping the temple 
brass lamps mask-s and clothes, is of the same size. In the passage 
between the two rooms is the stone image of a sitting bull (T 5" x 1' 6") 
on a pedestal (1' 6" x 2' 6" x 1' 2"). In the norfh wall of the hall are 
two niches, one with a stone imago of a seated four-armed Lakshmi- 
N^rilyan with Lakshmi on his left thigh. In the other niche arc two 
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plain stone cobras. In the passage between the rooms are two other 
niches, the north wall niche with a rough image of Mdruti and the 
south wall niche with a rough stone image of .Ganpati. A door (4' 4" x 
2' 4') in the west wall of the hall le^s down by three steps to the 
shrine (8' 4" x S' 4" x 13'),. The shrine has two latticed openings in 
its north and south walls. There are two niches in these walls one 
to hold the cast-off offerings of the god and the other to hold lights. 
In the middle of the shrine in a case or shdlunkha (4' x 2' 6" x 8") is a 
flat-topped ling ton inches high. The shrine roof is surmounted by a 
plain star-shaped spire thirty-two feet high in three tiers. Topping 
the spire is a globe surmounted by a brass pinnacle. 

The daily servico is in the morning. It is preceded by a lamp-waving 
or kdkaddrti with songs/ut about four in the morning. After the lamp- 
waving the priest removes the covering of the g(^ and the flowers 
offered overnight and performs the usual worship. After this is 
over outsiders are allowed to worship the god who is so popular that 
worshippers throng at all hours of the day. In the evening the 
priest takes away the flowers, rubs off the sandal-paste marks, and 
puts on fresh paste, offers fresh flowers, and waves a light and sings 
to the accompaniment of a drum and bells. The god is bonnetted 
with a red sackcloth or broadcloth cap as a sign that he retires and 
no more worship takes place. The festivals are much like those at 
Mallik^rjun’s temple. In addition a bkajan or hjmn-singing is 
performed every night. On the Shwrdtra Day inFebruary-March after 
a kirtan or katka that is a sermon and song the god’s car is dragged 
round the town. The car is of wood nearly fifteen feet high, and shaped 
at the top like the wooden frame in which family gods are usually kept. 
The car is kept next door to the temple. The original image is not 
taken in the car but a wooden likeness covered by a brass mask. 
The mask is a human face shaded by an open cobra hood and 
encircled by one or two snake coils. On the procession day the temple 
managers make presents of turbans to musicians, a blacksmith, a 
c.arpcnter, a bricklayer, a woodcutter, a Vadar who brings his caste- 
fellows to drag the car,a flraridd.9who preaches and sings, a Viththaldds 
who is a Jain, and a mace-bcarcr. These men arc named by the man¬ 
agers of the temple and arc given these presents in return for their 
services on the car day or to the temple. Cocoanuts are distributed 
to the Vadars who drag the car, and to musicians who accompany 
the procession. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to 
about £10 (Rs. 100) is taken by the Kolis who also lake the food 
offerings of the god. The daily worship is mrformed by a priest 
who lives at the temple. He is paid 4s. to 6a. (Rs. 2-3) a month and 
has free lodging. Except the offerings of devotees the only source of 
income is the rent of the front hall which is let for shops to parched 
gram and other grain sellers. The yearly income from this source 
amounts to £5 or £6 (Rs. 50 - 60) and is spent by the managers on 
the temple festivals. The temple is said to bo as old as the temple 
of KAlbhairav. ^It was repaired by one Govind Ndik Keskar about 
1780 at a cost of about £800 (Rs. 8000). The front hall was 
added about 1810 by a Go^vi merchant who also made the car. 

Gopdlpur a small modem hamlet lies about a mile south-east of 
Pandharpur. It contains about twenty-four houses, but its chief 
object of interest is a temple of Gopdlkrishna tho scene of a large 
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gathering of pilgrims on the Ashddh or June-July and the 
Kdrtik or October-November full-moons. The temple is buUt on a 
low hill of trap. A few hundred yards to the north is the Bhima, 
and to the west separated from it by a road a watercourse called the 
Pushp^vati runs north a few hundred yards to meet the Bhima. North 
of the temple is an open plain with six ndndruk trees with mud and 
stone platforms built round their trunks; to the north-east is a well not 
now used, a service pipe, a Ganpati’s temple, and a small masonry 
pond or ranjan. This pond is said to be the dairy where Yashoda 
the mother of Krishna used to make buttermiUr; the Ganpati, 
according to this legend, was kept as a sentry. To the east is a 
short parapet wall built by the Pandharpur municipality. To the 
south-east is the village of Gop^lpur and to the south are the 
municipal rest-houses, whidi were used as a relief house during 
the 1876 famine. On this side, on the kdla days in Aahddh or June- 
July and Kdrtik or October-November, pilgrims returning from 
the kdla ceremony make little piles of four or five stones and coll 
them utarandi in the belief that in reward Vithoba will allow them 
to come again to the next year’s fair.^ 

The enclosure is an unroofed quadrangle paved with rough stones. 
It is surrounded on the west south and east by solid masonry walls 
of dressed atone laid in mortar and about thirty-four feet high. 
On the quadrangle inside of these walls are rows of cloisters of 
which the walls form the outer limit. The cloisters are made of 
solid masonry arches arranged in a single row and topped with a 
heavy masonry roof. On the north the quadrangle is enclosed by 
a row of smiilar cloisters but open outside, and overlooking a 
municipal rest-house built outside. There are altogether forty-two 
cloisters but, except during the groat fair, few beggars make use 
of them on account of the distance from Pandharpur. Three door¬ 
ways lead into the quadrangle, the chief entrance (7' 9" X 4' 6") being 
on the east side facing the shrine of Gopdlkrishna’s temple. 
Another equally important entrance (9' 10" x 5' 11") is on the 
north. On either side of the third doorway (4‘ 3" x 2') in the south 
wall steep stone staircases lead to the top of the cloisters. The north 
entrance is reached by thirty-six stone stops, with a landing at 
the fourteenth step, on a level with which, on the right, are three 
masonry cloisters similar to the inside cloister. On the left is 
the municipal rest-house built of mud and bricks with a flat roof 
overlooked by the open cloisters on the north. On either side of the 
entrance but within the enclosure, a solid lamp-pillar of dressed stone 
about twenty-one feet high has niches at intervals for oil lamps. 
By the side of these pillars two steep stone staircases lead to the top 
01 the cloisters. 

In the quadrangle are four temples of Gopdlkrishna, Bhimakrjii- 
Mahddev, Lakshmi-Ndrdyan, and N^rad, and an underground cell 
with masonry walls said to have been occupied by Janabai a 
female devotee erf Vithoba. Gopdlkrishna’s temple is near the 
south of the quadrangle and faces east. It is built of masonry with a 
brick and mortar spire, and is raised on two four-sided unequal plinths 
ono above the other, the lower two feet high of rough stone and the 

1 Of the kdla holidaye aa account is given below p. 466. Compare Indian Antiqua¬ 
ry, XL 164. 
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upper three feet high of dressed stone. The temple is in two parts 
an audience hall and a shrine lying east and west. Eight steps cut 
into the plinth lead to the hall (25'x 15'x 10') which is topped hy a 
flat masonry roof on six stone pillars. The hall all round is 
ornamented at the comice especially in the west wall. It is walled 
in on three sides and is open to the east. The north wall has two 
niches and three pilasters, the south wall one niche and three 
pilasters and a window (4' x 3'), and \ho west wall has two pilasters 
and two niches one on either side of a door which leads into the 
shrine. The left niche has a rough Ganpati. Outside the roof 
looks continuous, but from inside it is in parts, each part being the 
area enclosed within four pillars and called a khan. The roof is 
in the old fashioned Hindu or cut-corner dome which is common in 
Pandharpur even in modern temples. In the middle of the hall, 
slightly above the surrounding pavement, a round slab called 
rangahila bears the following inscription-in Mardthi: 

The temple was bertm on the dark aevanth of Ka'rtik 
(October-November) in Shale 1666 (A.D- 1744) In the oyoleyear- 
Haktft'kahl by Sha'mjlpant Na'ndivkar son ofAnant, (his) wife 
Oopikaha i. dauchter Bahina'ba'i and his nephews Sada shiv and 
Ganga'dhar Viththal. Finished by Qajendra Moreshvar Tashvant. 

A small door 4' 4" high by 2' 4" wjde opens into the shrine. 
Round the lower half of the masonry door frame are roughly carved 
figures of Ridha holding snakes high overhead ; figures of two cow¬ 
herds Krishna’s companions holding maces ; two representations of 
a fight between a lion and an elephant in which the elephant is 
worsted; two figures of the saint Bhringarishi as a man with horns 
squatting on his knees: and the mythical bird Gandbahiri with 
two necks and two beaks but one body, each beak holding a 
garland or string of pearls. The shrine, which is nine feet square 
and ten feet high, is on a lower level than the hall. Its floor is 
paved to allow of its being washed, the dirty water passing by a 
hole in the back wall. The room has to be lighted by an oil lamp 
even during the day. The image of Gopdlkrishna is about three 
feet high and stands on a stone pedestal about three feet from the 
floor. A wooden bar set across the room, three to three and a half 
feet from the ground, separates the im^e from ordinary visitors. 
The god has two hands which hold a flute as if in the act of playing. 
He stands on the left foot, the right foot crossing it and resting 
on the toes. On either side of Gopdlkrishna is the figure of a fan¬ 
holding milkmaid and below are the figures of a cow and calf. All 
appear carved out of one stone. Behind Gop4lkrishna are two 
niches in the west wall, and smaller niches in the north and south 
walls. Near the south-east comer is the opening of a passage now 
blocked which by five steps leads down to a pit about six feet deep 
and plastered all round. At the bottom oi the cell is a smaller 
passage about seven feet deep probably to serve as a place of 
refuge in troubled times.^ The spire of this temple is of brick and 

^ The priest's account of the passage is that it leads to an undergrotmd path which 
opens iato the wall built by the god’s favourite one K&nup&tra in Maagalvedha in 
the S&ngli state, about twelve miles south-east of Pandharpur. The god used to visit 
Kloupiitra by night after the last bed-waving or thejdrti uid used to return before 
three u the morning for the dawn wick-waving or Mkaddrii, 
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mortar and is rather short. It is in three tiers star-shaped at the 
base. The lowest tier consists of o row of elephants many of which 
are broken; the middle tier contains globes at the four comers, 
mostly out of repair; and the top tier has small niches with figures 
of saints and some forms of Vishnu. All the figures are damaged 
by weather and apparently by Musalmdn or other image 
breakers. At the top is a big globe surmounted by a gilt brass 
peak. The god is worshipped twice a day. The morning service 
includes the wick-waving or hdkaddrti with songs corresponding to 
the early morning service in Vithoba’s tempfe, followed by the 
morning worship qt pvja corresponding to the puja in Yithoba’s 
temple. The morning worship includes the usual washing, dressing, 
sandal-raarkiug, rice-sticking, incense-burning, camphor-waving, and 
food-ofiering. No hjTcnns or verses are recited as the ministrant is a 
Gurav. The evening worship also consists of two services, the incense- 
waving or and the bed-waving or shejdrti corresponding to 

similar services in Vithoba’s temple; but, as in the morning, they follow 
each other in immediate succession. In the incense-waving the priest 
washes the feet of the image, removes the sandal paste, wipes the face, 
applies fresh sandal, and, if flowers are available, throws them over 
the image and then waves a burning incense stick and camphor to 
the accompaniment of songs*. This is at once followed by more 
light-waving accompanied by further songs. 

The only holiday is the Gokulashtami the birthday of Krishna on 
the dark eighth of Shrdvan iti July-August. On this day new 
clothes are put on the imago, atid the priests give a feast, and distri¬ 
bute powder containing pounded ginger, sugar, grated cocoa-kernel, 
and poppy seed. On this day visitors flock by liundreds and each 
visitor places acopper at thef eet of the imago, makes a how, and retires. 
On the Ashddh or June-Juiy and Kdrtik or October-November 
falhmoons large numbers attend. These gatherings have nothing 
to do with the worship of the god, but, after the hdla ceremony, most 
people visit this temple. These throe days are the only days when the 
Gurav priests, who are of seven families with thirteen male members, 
make any inoonie. According to their own account the Guravshave 
been the worshippers for the last four or live generations. They are 
Marathds by caste : and their joint yearly income is about £10 
(Rs. 100). A yearly Governinenl grant of 4s. (Rs. 2) is also paid 
between tbe 1st and the 25th of July. 

Mahjidev or Rhiraakrdj’s temple Ji<?a in the same enclosure to the 
north of Qopdlkrishna’a of which except for the spire and the absence 
of ornament in the hall it is an exact copy. The stone W'alls ore 
whitewashed. In front of the temple is a small porch {7' x 7') with two 
sitting stone bulls about T 5" higli one of them broken. In the hall 
are two lingsy oJie (2' 3"x 1' 4” x T 0") set in a niche in the west 
wall, and the other (3' l6"x2' 6"xl' 7") on the pavement at the 
north-west corner. The chief ling in the shriUe, which is three feet 
long two feet broad and two feet three inches high, is covered with 
a hollow brass mask representing Bliimakraj the father of Krishna’s 
wife Rukmini; a cobra coil encircles the mask, and the open cobra hood 
shades the head. There are two small niches in the hack or south wall 
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the shrLde^ one small niche in. the east wall {md a large niche ia 
the west wall, the last for the last day’s flowers. The temple spire 
is star-shaped and uniform throughout up to the pinnacle. The spire 
is in three tiers each with niches and broken figures of saints or 
rishis. In the topmost tier are nine globes surmounted by a large 
globe at the top. There is no brass pinnacle. The whole is dark 
and weather-beaten. The service of the god is performed by the 
Guravs of Gopalkrislma. The dailv services ore exactly alike, and 
follow those in Gopdikrishna’s temple. The yearly income is about 
£1 10a. (Rs. 15). Those who visit the temple of Gopdlkiishna 
afterwards come to this temple and lay down their offerings, usually 
a copper or a handful of rice or Jvdri. 

Lakshmi Ndrdyan’s temple to the east of Mahddev’s temple on a 
plinth four feet high is a ruined hut about twelve feet sfjjuare. It 
has a tiled roof very shaky in parts. In Ihe middle is an old 
nim tree by the side of which is a |omt stone figure of Lakshmi- 
Ndrdyan, including its pedestal 1' 10" high and carved out of one stone, 
Ndrdyan’s or the male figure is seated, the right foot hanging low, 
and on his left thigh sits Lakshmi. The god has four arms the 
upper pair holding the wheel and conch in the right ai^d left hands ‘ 
the right lower arm rests on his thigh and the left lower arm ia 
round Lakshmi’a neck. In front of the iin.v>’e is a pair of rock-cut 
sandala. The worship of this temple takes place in the morning and 
evening along with that of Gopdlkrishna by the same Guravs, 

Ndrad's temple is a small dingy room (10' x S') in the east cloisters 
facing Gopiilkrishna’s temple. I^drad’s image Is three feet high and 
seated crossleggcd. The right hand holds a lute and the left a 
pair of cymbals ; the head is bare, showing a toplock and round it 
a rosary of rudrdksh beads. In tho north wall in a nioho is a 
mutilatod four-armed figure of Kdlbhairav of which only the upper 
half is left. The right pair holds a sword and a tabor Bn<l the left a 
begging bowl and a trident. In a niche in the south wail is S',;t a kIouc 
cobra with open hood. The service of this temple is at the same time 
as that i)i Gopdlkrishna’s. 

Close to the south-east of Gop&lkrishna’s temple is tho cell of 
JanAbdi a devotee of Vithoba, From outside it looks a sq-.iara 
masonry platform with a tulsi plant in the middle. There arc really 
two platforms, a smaller one (5'8^X 5'8"x 7") above a larger one 
(9' X 9' X 3' 8") and both surmounted by a iulsi pillar. At the north¬ 
east corner of tho lower platform an opening 2'9" high by 2' wid<i 
leads by,six steep stone stops to an outer anteroom (9'x 6'), varying 
in height from eight feet at the entrance to six in the western half. 
Near the bottom of the staircase on the left a door (2' 6" X 2') in the 
east wall of the cell opens into a small chamber (4'x 3'x 5') \s’^hicb. 
is said to have been Jandb&i’a cooking room. In the south wall of 
the anteroom a doorway (2' 8" X T 10") leads into an inner chamber 
(7' X 6' X 6'), In this chamber close to the east wall of the cell is u 
cot said to be (4' 6" x 3' x 7") the cot of Jand,b4i.^ In the open half 
of the cot, on a stone pedestal is a black stone image of Vithoba 


1 This cot ia not the origioal cot belon^g to the celebrated devotee JaoAb&i. It 
is made in native fashion and hidf covered by old tape to make it look old. 
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(2' 4") and a woman's imago ^2') which is said to be Jan4b4i. On 
the cot lies an old (^uilt which is said to belong to Jandbai. 

According to an mscription the temple of Gopdlkrishna was bnilt 
in A.D. 1744 by Anant Sh^mji D4bh^e of Talegaon. The temple of 
Mahidev and the cloisters and enclosure were built W Parshurdm 
An gal the famous Sdtdra banker and temple builder. The temple of 
Lakshmi-NdrAyan was built about 18(»5 jy one D^tar at a cost of £6 
(Rs. GO). Jandbdi’s cell is said to have been built at the same time as 
GopAlhiishna’s temple. The rest-houses outside and the temple to the 
north were built by the municipality in 1865-66. The story of the 
temple of Gop^lkrishna is that Gop4lkri8hna or Krishna hud 16,000 
milkmaids and eight wives, who, out of respect to Rukmini the chief 
favourite, used to stand whenever ^he appeared. One day while he 
was living in l)w6rka, Krishna sat amusing himself with R4dha one 
of the eight favourites, who was sitting on his thigh. Rukmini 
suddenly came in, but remained standing unheeded; and Radha 
elated with Krishna’s attention offended Rukmini by not rising. 
Taking this to heart, Rukmini left Dwdrka and came to Dindirvan 
now known as Pandharpur, and sat near the site of the present 
temple. When Krishna found that Rukmini had left him, he started 
in search of her with his cattle and cowherds. The mountain of 
Govardhan in Dwarka learning that Krishna was leaving, not 
caring to remain without the god, followed and forms the knoll on 
which the temple is built. The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
also followed the party and settled in Dindirvan, Ganga as the 
Bhima now called Chandrabhfiga or Bh4girathi, and Yamuna os 
the Pushpdvati. W'hen Rukmini and Gopilkrishna made friends 
they held a feast on the hillock along with their companions each 
bringing his own food. This gathering or feasting called kdla or 
the mixture is said to have happened twice in Pandharpur ; first on 
the full-moon of Ashddh or June-July the dtw on which they 
arrived and again on the full-moon of Kdrtik or October-November 
on which Krishna is believed to have died. In Pandharpur kdlds 
are often held especially during the rainy months. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the tenth section of the Bh4gvat Purdn 
tell how Krishna c^ed this social gathering. When this chapter is 
read at Pandharpur the people throw in the air quantities of parched 
maize and then eat it, in imitation of the picnic of Krishna and the 
milkmen. For the same reason the Badvas dine together in 
Shrdvan or July-August iu Vithoba’s temple and in Gopdlpur different 
bands of pilgrims in different places hold kdlds during the Ashddh 
or June-July and the Kdrtik or October-November fairs. The 
headman reads a few verses from the BhAgvat Pur^n suitable to the 
occasion, and an earthen pot of parched maize mixed with curds 
hung from the branch of a tree is broken by a stone and the contents 
are scrambled for and mixed with large quantities of parched maize. 
A somewhat similar ceremony colled Govardhan sometimes takes 
place during the reading of the Bh^gvat in which it is described. 
On this occasion parched maize is mixed with curds heaped into a 
mound like the Govardhan hill and in the heap branches of wild trees 
are fixed. Before the mountain are laid the usual oflerings, and the 
people present eat up the hill. 
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On Datta*s steps or landing about 2000feet south of Chandrabh^ga’s 
temple, is Datta's, Battdtfaya’s, or Vipra's Math, a temple though 
called a monastery. Between it and Chandrabhltga^B temple the bank 
has a parapet wall built by the last Peshwa Bdjirdv (1796^1817), and 
the road along these temples which is used by pUgrima for the cirotiit 
is paved with flag stones. The temple is the front or east half of a 
large building with two quadrangles. The front half is seven feet 
above the ro^, and the plinth of the building is 2' 6" higher. The 
front of the building has a paved quadrangle (32' x 25') in the middle 
with rows of open verandas all round. In the west veranda is the 
temple shrine. These verandas are occasionally used by ascetics and 
often by pilgrims and the owners, who come for the Aahddh or 
June - J uly and the Edrtik or October -November fairs. The verandas 
are like cloisters though they are not built for cloister purposes, and 
in every respect resemble good ordinary dwellings. The quadrangle 
which IB generally used for devotional singing and music is open, 
and has trellis work on the top which is covered with thick cloth. 
The shrine is 8' 3" square and ten feet high, and the door (4' 10" x 2' 5") 
is set in wooden trellis work. The shutters are also of trellis work. 
In this chamber, close to the west wall, is a standing black stone 
image of Datt4traya nearly five feet high exclusive of the pedestal 
which is two feet high. The image, which is well carved out of a 
single stone and is highly polished, was made in Pandharpur in A.n. 
1808. The features and other parts of the body are better carved 
than those of any other image m the town. The image has traces of 
a loincloth and a sacred thread and rosary round the neck. It has 
six arms, the lowest right hand holding a short rosary and a club, 
the mid^e hand a tabor and the upper a wheel, and the lowest left 
hand a bowl, the middle a trident, and the upper a conch shell. On 
the head is a crown; and in the ears are fishes. The chamber is 
built of well dressed atone and the roof is a somewhat squat dome. 
Besides the entrance door a small door in the south wall leads to a 
cookroom and is used by the priest in bringing the god’s food. The 
^od is treated with unusual respect, and not even the Brdhman priest 
IS allowed to enter the shrine unless ho has bathed and is dressed in 
a silk waistcloth. In the north wall is a small masonry pond and a 
small niche. In the pond water is stored for washing the temple at 
the end of the Aahddh orJune-July aiDAKdrtik or Oetober-November 
fairs and on the full-moon of Margahirah in November-December. 
Two daily services are held in the morning and in the evening. The 
morning service takes place at about eight or nine. The image is 
uncovered washed and dried, sandal-paste is rubbed on the forehead, 
flower garlands ^are thrown round the neck, burning camphor and 
incense sticks are waved, and food is offered. The image is dressed in 
a waistcloth and shouldercloth with a scarf round the head. The 
evening service, about eight , or nine, consists of wiping away the 
sandal-paste mark, removing the moniing flowers, washmg the feet, 
rubbing fresh sandal paste, throwing garlands of fresh flowers, 
burning camphor and incense sticks, and waving a light to the 
accompaniment of songs. On Thursdays the morning worship is as 
usual and in the evening is another worsnip like that in the morning. 
The image is washed twice on that day and twice worshipped followed 
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by a liglit*vaving. Tho great days are the Aehddh or June-July and 
Kdrtxk or October-November Elevenths and the fuU-moon of Mdrg- 
thirah or November-December. On these days tho image is bathed 
in the five nectars curds, milk, honey, clarified butter, and sugar 
which are rubbed over it, and, after washing it with water, a stream 
of water is allowed to fall over the image for two or three hours in 
the ahhishek or bathing fashion while texts or mantras are recited by 
the attendant priests. The usual ofierings are made, Brahmans are 
feasted,each Brdhman receiving 3d.to 6d. (2-4as.) in cash. Formerly, 
on the evening of the Margehirsh or November-December full-moon, 
a torchlight procession in which the sandals of tho god were carried 
in a palonqum used to take place, but it has stopped since 1880. The 
god’s every-day dress is a gold-bordered scarf and a couple of silk- 
bordered waistcloths of which one is tied round his wriist and the 
other wrapped round the shoulder. Once a year on the Mdrgahirsh 
or November-December fiiU-moon tho owner of the temple presents 
the god with a new suit of clothes, and wraps round his head a 
shawl instead of the usual scarf. Tho temple priest, who is engaged 
by tho proprietors, belongs to a S4tdra Deshasth family. In return 
for his services he takes the offerings which are worth about £12 
(Rs. 120) a year. No regular devotional sermons or Purdn readings 
are held. But when the owner comes toPandharpurforthe.4«hddA 
or June-July and the Kdrtik or October-November fairs he lodges in 
the temple and holds sermons or songs daily. The story of the temple 
is that a Brdhman named Fdndurang, an ancestor of the present 
owner, in a dream saw the god Dattatraya who told him to build a 
ten^le in his honour, telling him that if he went to a certain pipal tree 
in Jamkhandi he would find ample material to make an image. The 
man found a slab of stone under a pipal and had it carved into shape. 
The image was finished, put in a niche, and the niche closed for a 
year. During this time a peculiar sound came from the niche and 
the god again appeared to him and warned him not to wait longer. 
The temple was built and the image set in its present position. Two 
tombs in a room near the shrine are said to mark tho graves of 
Pdndurang and his son Ndrdyan. 

The chief elements in the holiness of Pandharpnr are the worship 
of Vithoba and to a less degree of the Bhima. Round these have 
gathered a host of rites and observances. Within Pandharpur limits, 
perhaps from the crescent shape of its course, the Bhima has been 
given the classical name Chandrabh&ga. Within Pandharpur limits 
its water is believed to have sin-purifying powers and numbers of 
pilgrims carry it away in carefully closed narrow-necked copper vessels. 
A shrdddha or mind-rite has been prescribed for the banks of the 
river, though, according to the sacred books, no mind-rites should be 
performed on a river which does not fall directly into the sea. 
These, the gift of a cow, and visits to the GopAlpur, PadmAvati, and 
other temmes, are the chief duties which engage the pilgrim’s 
attention during his stay at Pandharpur. 

Besides Eoli and Gurav ministrants in many of MahAdov’s temples 
Pandharpur has two classes of BrAhman priests, BadvAs or the 
local temple priests and Bhats or adopted- aliens chiefly Deshasth 
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Brahmans. Tho Badv&s are the prieata of the god Vithoba and the 
goddess Rakhximdi and have a ri^t to ail the (brings made in the 
great temple.^ The Bhats have no connection with the temple and 
are all outsidera. Most of them came to Pandharpur daring me tiTTiA 
of the last Peshwa (1796-1817) when Pandharpur was in high favour 
and the regular temple priests or Badv^s were so well off that they 
left the river-side and other outdoor ceremonies to Beshasth Bhats. 

The following table shows that daring the nine years ending 
1884 an average of 165,774 pilgrims visited Pandharpur: 

Pandharpur PUgrinu, 1876^1883. 


VSAS. 

ChaitH 
Fair In 
llareh- 
April. 

A'thddhi 
Fair in 
Juns- 
July. 

Kdrtta 
Fair in 
October- 
Norember. 

TotaL 

187S . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 K. 

1880 . 

1881’ . 

1888 _ 

1883 . 

1884 ... W. 

17,200 

l}>eS3 

10,800 

u,esi 

20,478 

22,360 

24,700 

34,440 

80,116 

87,000 

60,603 

81,000 

66,288 

114,700 

106,697 

114,688 

107,784 

100,085 

80,000 

42,000 

84,100 

40,888 

86,000 

62,840 

76,830 

87,666 

77,747 

184,200 

106,188 

111,600 

183.602 

200,184 

161,406 

216,877 

180,708 

306,807 


Every pilgrim must employ a Kshetra^upddhya or local priest either 
a Badva or a Bhat, Unless the priest is himself a Badva he must, 
at least for Vithoba's worship, engage a Badva, and for Rakhumai’s 
worship he must engage an Utpit priest of that goddess. Thus, 
except when a Badva does double duty, every pilgrim has three priests, 
a Kshetra-upddhya for river-side worsh^ and ceremonies, a Badva 
for Vithoba*8 worship, and an Utp4t for Rakhum^i’s worship. These 
classes of priests number altogether about 600 families, of whom only 
some of those connected with the temple are well-to-do. They livo 
in old dingy houses, handsome outside but closely packed without 
much light or air. As at Benares Gaya and Ndsik, to guard 
against mistakes, and prevent their patrons leaving them in favour 
01 a rival, each family of priests keeps a record of its patrons. This 
record, which in some cases goes back more than 150 years, is very 
detailed. It is kept in the form of a ledger, and contains letters 
signed by each patron CTving his name and address, stating that on 
a certain date he visited Pandharpur as a pilgrim, and emoining any 
member of his family and his descendants who may visit Pandharpur 
to employ the owner of the book as his priest.^ Several of the well-to- 
do priostlv famdies have ponderous ledgers with indexes filling two 
or wroe large volumes. The indexes are arranged alphabetically 


^ See above p. 425. The Ba<lv4a are said to have the peculiar oustom of shaving the 
bride’s head bwore marriage. This seems a trace of the practice of dedicating to the 
god all the daughters of the priests. 

^ Tne patron’s letter nsually runs ; ‘ To the learned and godlike 2far9u JRdmehandra 
of the holy town of Paudharpor. I Oovind Apd^i son of PalmrU, rt^iident of 

Ahmadnagar, after most rospeotful OTeetiug, say that on the 12th (day) of Jyeshth of 
the Samvat year 18721 oame to Pandhari and worshipped the god. My kinsmen and 
friends, whenever they come hereafter, shall*acknowledn and worship yon. Bo this 
known to you. (Date and signature).’ In the case of Bhhtia patrons the record ia 
more detailed and gives the names of all the living relatione of tho pilgrim on the 
father’s side. 
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according to the names of the patrons and according to the names of 
the places where they live. 

Either on alighting at the B^rsi Road station, or about two miles 
from Pandharpur, where, in sight of the pinnacle of Vithoba’s temple, 
the god’s feet are carved on a block of stone, or on the outskirts of 
the town, pilgrims are met by priests or their agents.* Almost every 
one of them declares that he has a record of some of the pilgrim’s 
ancestors or kinsmen, and a record of their visit to Pandharpur 
acknowledging him as their priest. Pilgrims who do not expect 
such a greeting aro generally bewildered and confused. If the 
pilgrim is wary he ignores these attentions and declarations, and 
insists on seeing the record. Many of the priests slink away. But 
some of them, knowing that most pilgrims ore eager for shelter 
for aged relations or young children, while admitting they cannot 
produce the records, boldly declare that the pilgrim's priest is dead 
and that no member of his family remains. Most of the priests, 
who well know the value of each other’s aid, support the man’s 
statements and the pilgrim then accepts as his priest the first man 
who accosted him. During his patron’s stay the priest takes care 
that he should not come to know he has been imposed on and with 
this view many priests keep their patrons in virtual confinements 
until the ceremonies are performed. 

As soon as the pinnacle of Vithoba’s temple comes in sight, the 

E ilgrim stops, and throws himself on the ground in honour of the god. 

ome pilgrims, who have taken a vow to that effect, continue to 
prostrate till they reach the town, or throw themselves at full length 
on the ground making a mark ahead of them as far as their hands 
can reach, then rise, walk up to the mark, again prostrate themselves, 
and so in this way reach the holy city. Some pilgrims roll on the 
ground all the way from BArsi Road (31 miles) or Jeur (45 miles). 
Cases are said to have occurred of pilgrims rolling from Benares 
NAgpur and Ilaidarabad in fulfilment of vows. On the 6th of 
August 1813, when on his way from Pandharpur to Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstono met a servant of ChimnAji Appa who was rolling 
from Poona to Pandharpur in performance of a vow which he had 
made in order to get a child. He had been a month at it and had 
grown so expert that he went on smoothly and without pausing 
and kept rolling evei^ along the middle of the road over stones 
and other obstacles. lie travelled at the rate of four miles (two 
fco«) a ilay.* 

On reaching Pandharpur the pilgrim is generally provided with 
board and lodging at his priesVs. It the priest has too many patrons, 
to provide for all, he hires houses, furnishes them with cooking 
vessels, and, in the case of rich patrons, he keeps one of his men to get 
them food, to show them the chief sights, and generally to attend on 
them, the priest visiting his patron on occasions of ceremony or 
whenever he is required. 


^ Daring the pilgrim season (Joao-November) or wben they hear that their patrons 
are ooming, some priests go to reoeivo tbeix rich patrons as far as Poona, Bombay, 
and Haidarabad. 

* Colnbrooks’s Elphiaatoao, I. 257->2{>8; compare Ind, Ant, XI 163. 
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Pilgrims may bo divided into two classes, regular visitors and 
occasional visitors. The regular visitors, who are called Varkaris 
or time-keepers, come under two heads, those who attend every 
month and those who attend twice every year at the two great fairs 
in July and in November. The occasional visitors come almost 
entireW from Khdndesh Bordr and the north, from Haidarabad and 
from Goa. They mostly attend at the two great fairs. 

The Vdrkaris or time-keeping pilgrims form an important sect 
whose beliefs are strongly opposed to Brdhman exclusiveness. Tho 
faith is simple and appeals to the lower classes to whom most of its 
followers belong. So catholic is the sect that some of its members 
are Muhammadans. The Varkari sect was founded by theBrdhman 
Dny4neshvar who lived about the end of the thirteenth century. Tho 
great devotee contented himself with visiting Pandharpur, and did 
not try to make converts. For three centuries after Dnyjlneshvar’s 
death no attempt seems to have been made to organize the sect. 
This was done in the beginning of the seventeenth century by the 
great Vilni poet and devotee Tukdr^m (1608-1649) who popularised 
the worship of Vitboba. Tukaram is said to have begun to take an 
active part in the spread of Vithoba’s worship after a dream in which 
his teacher or guru B^bitji, a descendant of Keshavchaitanya and 
E,aghavchaitaiwa, appeared and enjoined him to repeat the words 
RAm Krishna Kari at the beginning of all his devotions. Tuk4r&m 
took this as a hint that he ought to proselytise. Nothing was done 
in Tuka’s lifetime, but his followers mode many disciples, and tho 
V4rkari sect was greatly strengthened. For a time Tuka’s disciples 
worked together. Later on the sect split into two main divisions, 
Dehukar and Vaskar, which still remain. The Dehukars get their 
name from Dehu thirty miles north-west of Poona the birthplace of 
Tukarim and the VAskars get their name from Vftshi in the Nizdm’s 
dominions. The most noted Viskar was Malappa whose tomb is 
at Aland! in Poona. Both divisions claim to be the direct spiritual 
descendants of Tuk^r^, and both claim to possess the identical lute 
or vina on which Tuka used to play-in holding his religious services. 
Both divisions have numerous followers, and their religious rites 
are almost the same. Nino observances are binding on all Vdrkaria. 
Every Varkari must come to Pandharpur for the great elevenths 
of Ashddh or June-July and Kdrtik or October-November and for 
the other monthly elevenths which ore technically callod vdris. 
,The Vdrkari must come on the tenth or previous day efnd bathe in 
the Bhima. To comply with this rule Vdxkari inhabitants of 
Pandharpur go a mile or two out of the city on the evening of the 
ninth and return on the morning of the tenth and bathe in the river. 
While or after bathing every Varkari must dip his banner or pataka 
into tho river, and, taking water in his right palm, drink it as holy 
water or tirth. He must then visit the temple of Vithoba and make 
the round or pradakshina of the town. At night he must attend a 
mooting of the sect of VArkaris to which he belongs. VArkaris have 
no initiation or aurupadesh. This peculiarity, which is found in 
almost no other Hindu sect, sets all the members on on unusually 
equal footing. Any person anxious to be a YArkari goes to the 
headman of me sect to which he wishes to belong and tells him his 
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wish. Except that the elevenths or eleddashig are the luckiest days, 
a man may join the sect on any day or hour. The candidate brings 
a necklace or rosary of basil or tulai beads and an ochre-coloured 
Bwallowtailed banner. The headman orders the candidate to lay the 
rosary on Dny^neshvar's great book, the D^^neshvari, which is kept 
in a niche in every VArkari monastery. He is then told to take up 
the rosary and put it round his neck. The candidate falls at the 
feet of the headman who repeats the salutation. The only advice 
given to the candidate is regularly to visit Pandharpur on the first 
eleventh, and, if possible, on the second eleventh, of all months. 

A rule which is strongly impressed on every Vdrkari candidate is 
that he cannot servo two masters. He cannot Serve Vithoba so long 
as ho serves the Mammon of worldly rivalries and cares. He is 
also told that to serve Vithoba weU he must be poor, as Vithoba 
dwells with the poor and lowly. For all bodily ailments a VArkari 
must use no m^cino but the water of the Bhima and the tnlai 
leaves of the garland round Vithoba's neck. No Vdrkari can begin 
to eat a meal without first drinking holy water or tirth which is of 
two kinds the washings of Vithoba and the water of the Bhima. 
Vithoba’s washings are to be had only while the Varkari is in 
Pandharpur, The water of the Bhima he carries in dry hollow 
gourds and uses very sparingly, though he can rarely run short of it 
as a few drops of Bhima water make holy a hogshead of other water. 
If ever his stock runs short, he must borrow from some other Vdrkari. 
One of the chief V4,rkari tenets is that to take life is sin. Flesh eaters 
must forego flesh if they become Vdrkaris. Every Varkari, however 
sick he may be, should keep a strict fast on all lunar elevenths. He 
should watch and sing hymns during the nights of the elevenths. 
While in Pandharpur the Varkari should bathe daily in the Bhima. 
A Vdrkari is not allowed to read any books but tlie following 
ten, AmritAuubhuv, BMvirth R6m6yan, Dj^dneshvar’s Abhangs, 
Dnydneshvari, Ekndth’s Abhangs, Eknath’s Bh4gvat, Hastdmal^, 
Ndmdov’s Abhangs, Rukmini Svayamvar, and Tuk6.r6m'8 Abhangs. 

A strict low caste Vdrkari believes only in Vithoba. He keeps 
no religious rites, ignores caste distinctions, and leads a poverty- 
stricken life in which a high disdain for eveir-day duties blends 
with an intense yearning for Pandharpur and Vithoba and for the 
excited night preachings on the great days. Br&hman and other high 
cfiiftte Vdrkaris do not so completely give up everything for Vithoba. 
Something of their pride of birth and pride of life remains and also 
something of their scepticism. They wUl allow Vithoba to be the 
chief but not to bo the only god, Tnere are also Voishnav, Sm&rt, 
Bh4gvat, Rdmilnuj, Kabirpanthi, and Viththalpanthi Vdrkaris. The 
Vaishnav V^rkaris may be known by their three upright brow lines, 
a black between two white gopichandan or white clay and sandal-paste 
lines. They worship Vishnu and fast on all lunar elevenths. The Smdrt 
Vdrkaris may be known by their two or three level brow lines of 
ashes and sandal-paste. They hold Shiv to be higher than Vishnu and 
fast on all dark thirteenths or Shivrdtras. The BhAgvat VArkaris 
may be known by their brow marks of govichandan or white clay in 
the morning and ashes in the evening. They worship Vishnu but 
fast like S^rts on the dork thirteenths and dark otovenths. All 
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these Vdrkaris mark their arms cheeks and temples with the conch, 
lotus, mace, and discus of Vishnu. 

The B&mdnuj and Kabirpanthi V^rkarie are of four sub-divisions, 
Oaruds who apply a yellow mark to their brows, Lakshmis who apply 
a red mark, Sanahldiks who apply a white sandal-mark, and Sheshas 
who apply a black mark.. RilmAnuj and Kabirpanthi Vflrkaris 
mark their temples with the discus. Besides being less strict they 
differ in two main points from ordinary Vdrkaris. They keep the 
ear initiation or kdnmantra and they wear a short rosary with a 
double string of beads close round the neck instead of the long 
108-bead rosary of the regular Vhrkaris which falls to the middle 
of the chest.^ Viththalpanthis differ from the Rd,md,nu 3 S andKabir- 
panthis in having a conch shell mark on their right and a discus 
mark on the left temple. 

Ydrkari doctrines are in practice even stronger caste-levellers than 
Lingdyat doctrines. In spite of some traces of pride of birth an 
ordinary Brdhman Vdrkari who is not a Baradnui, Kabirpanthi, or 
Viththalpanthi, will not hesitate to fall at the feet of a Shudra Vdrkari 
who has a name in the sect for devotion or for power as a preacher. 
The Brdhman Vdrkari sits in a line with Shudra Vdrkaris removed 
by only a short distance and does not object to be served by the 
same man who serves the Shudras. The Vdrkari preachings of 
equality find willing hearers among the Deccan Mardthds who in 
peace as in war have always a hankering after equality, During the 
recent century of Brahman rule (1714-1818), apparently the only 
time during the last 2000 years when Brdhmans united political and 
religious power in the Deccan, this enthusiasm for Vithoba and 
disregard for caste were a valuable counterpoise to Brdhman 
domineering. 

Among the lower classes the devotion and love for the darling 
Vithoba, for whom their yearning seems the yearning of a parent 
for a beloved child, the strongest and the highest of Hindu affections, 
shows no sign of growing cold. On reaching Pandharpur the 
pilgrim's first care is to visit the temple of Vithoba and gain a sight 
or darshan of the god. Though it literally means a sight or view, 
in practice the darshan includes embracing the god, laying the head 
on the god’s feet, waving money, laying money in front of the god, 
dressing the god’s neck with a flower garland and tulsi leaves, and 
offering him a cocoanut or sugar and incense. Till this is done the 
pilgrim has no rest. To most of them the sight of Vithoba is their 
dearest hope in life. They beam with joy as they leave the temple, 
their longing to throw their arms round the beloved knees at last 
satisfied.® 
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1 Another minor point of difference ia that round the neck of BrAhman candidates 
the tzilsi roaary is tied by their fathers and not by the sect headmen as among the 
other VAkaris, 

,2 The enthusiasm for Vithoba is one of the most notable feelings among the Hindus 
of the Bombay Deccan. The intensity of the feeling which moves to tears even cold 
Bnglish-taught agnostics is probably due to the eKciting induence of a crowd swayed 
by one feeling. The ground of the yearning and love for Vithoba is not so easy to 
find. What has Vithoba done for them that the people should love him so kindly 
and so purely ? The answer seems to be though it apparently is not consciously true 
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The money waved in front of the god is ueually a \ anna (|d.) 
Well-to-do pilgrims who moan to go through the full details of the 
worship content themselves with the usual offerings and lay about 
2«. (Re.l) at Yithoba's feet. 

Pilgrims arriving by day bathe in the river, and, after performing 
some ceremonies, or putting them off till the next day, go to the 
temple to see the god. Pilgrims arriving at night cannot go to bathe. 
They go straight and catch a dhul darshan or dust-glimpse of the god.^ 

The complete list of ceremonies begins with the Gangdbhet or 
meeting the Ganges, as the Bhima is here called. The pilgrim with 
his family if he has brought them, wearing his every-day clothes, 
comes to the river with the priest. The men and boys strip to the 
waistcloth and all stand in a row along the water’s edge. The priest 
gives each a cocoanut which they take with both hands and lay in 
front of them. Sandal-paste, a few grains of rice, and tulsi leaves 
are laid near the cocoanut, each pilgrim making a separate offering. 
Except the words spoken to the river, * I offer sandal-paste, I offer 
grains of rice, I offer tulsi leaves,’ nothing is said. Then the priest 
says ‘ I bow, Ganga, to thy lotus feet; I how to thee Chandrabhdga,* 
The pilgrims enter the water to about the waist and all dip till the 
water covers them except the face and head. If a Brahman man the 
pilgrim stands in the water after the first dip, thrice sips water from 
his hollow palm, and repeats the twenty-four names of the god ho 
invokes in his daily devotion. He sprinkles water on the river and 
prays: 

Coma Son vdth thy thousand rays, thou mass of glory and rular of the 
world, aooept this my worship, and the offering of water; I bow to thee. 

He takes a little earth from the bed of the river and rubs it on his 
chest saying: 

Earth, free me from my sins and misdeeds that my sine being destroyed 
by thee, I may win heaven. 

He makes another dip into the water and again bathes. He once 
more stands facing west, and taking a little cowdung from the priest 
he rubs it on his body saying: 

Oowdung that belongest to the wives of bulls, who roam ft>om forest to 
forest eating herbs, thou that dost oleanse the body, remove for ever all my 
ailments and sorrows. 


of the present high class worshippers that Vitboba is the great guardian or apirit-scarer. 
Vithobaitiatruehas notao CTeat a name as an exorcist as the Datt&traya of Naraoba’s 
V&d) in KolhApur or the Ab^iheb of Phaltan, Still patients Buffering from spirit- 
attacks against whom the local guardians are powerless are sent from places as distant 
as Dh&rwar to Pandharpur (Dh^rw&r Statistical Account, Appendix B) and the fact 
that the VArkaris’ one medicine is the Bhima water and Vithoba’s fvfst leaves shows 
that they believe in Pandharpur and Vithoba as great-spirit scarers, since to the low 
caste Hindu all disease is spirit-caused. The fact that BrAhmans mix, even cat with 
men of low caste at Pandharpur, Puri, JaggannAth, and other holy places seems to 
have its origin (though the origin is forgotten) in the belief in the spirit-scaring 
^wer of the god and of the place. The pure BrAhman avoids the unclean flesh-eater 
because the Brahman believes that his careless life makes the flesh-eater unclean that 
is a spirit-haunt. When the low caste or the flesh-eater comes to the holy place the 

E ower of the place or of the god drives the spirits out of him. He is pure and may 
e touched, even dined with. Compare Indian Antiquary, XI, 149-151. 

* From dhul dust and damhan glimpse, that is a gUpipse of the god straight from 
the read with the dust or dhul on the feet. 
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He again dips into the water, rubs ashes on his chest, and recites 
a Vedic hymn. While still wet the pilgrim takes water in both 
hands and pours it as an offering into the water, saying ; 

In this south^flowing Bhima on tb.e west bank, in tba holy Iiohadaod, in tha 
holy town'of Pandbari, n«ar Pundllk near the holy pipat Na'ra'yan, and near 
the oow and the Brahman, Bhima, by thy farour guard me, who am the 
image of sin,a ainner among ainners, whose soul is a sinner and bom in sin. 
Bhiv, destroy my sins. To put away the miseries and sins whose souroo is 
the body, the speeoh, the mind, the touch of others or the negleoting to touch 
others, eating or refusing to eat, drinking, or refusing to drink and all 
ifmall and secondary sins, to put these away I bathe in the Chandrabha'ga 
on this lucky day.i 


The pUgrim asks the priest’s leave to bathe saying in Mariithi: 
* Have I leave to bathe’; the priest replies ‘ May you bathe well.' The 
pilgrim dives into tho water and bathes. When a Brahman pilgrim 
has his wife with him the hems of their clothes are tied in a knot 
before they enter the water. The wife does not rub herself with 
ashes, earth, and cowdung like her husband and repeats no words. 
She dips when he dips and bathes when he bathes. When tho 
bathing is over, before coming out of the water and untying tho knot, 
the wife must say her husband’s name and the husband must say his 
wife’s name.® In tho knot that ties the clothes the pilgrim usually 
fastens a pearl, a piece of coral, or a tiny bit of gold wich goes to 
the priest.^ After leaving the water the pilgrims dress themselves 


* Tho deUila of this bathing ceremony, the sipping of water and the nibbing with 
earth, with ashes, and with vowdung, four famous spirit-scarers, and also the detaila 
of the ritual misdoings and omissions which cause sin are of great interest as examples 
of the early idea that sin like disease is a form of spirit ^saession, That those acts 
were sinful which, like neglecting or misdoing the apirit-Bcaring ritual laid the per¬ 
son open to spirit attacks ; and that ains, being like diseases spirit-possessions, can lie 
driven away by the great spirit-scarers water, earth, cowdung, and ashes. Though 
the idea that sin is a rehued form of the belief in ^urit-possessiou is more clear and 
widespread in the Hindu religion than in most forms of religion the idea is not con¬ 
fined to the Hindus. In Herefordshire aud Shropshire in England in 1690 (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, IL 247) when a man died an old beggar was called out of the 
village and made to eat a meal in front of the dead body. The old man Was called 
the siu-cater and tho object of the rite was admitted to be to keep the spirit of the 
dead from walking. What the old man did was to t^e to himself either (which was 
probably the root idea) the spirit of the dead or (which was probably the ordinary 
belief) the evil spirits which had haunted the dead man. In this case therefore sin 
seems to be used in the sense of spirit. The explanation of the English word sin 
given by VVebster from the Encyclopaedia Brittannica supports this view. According 
to this explanation sin was originally Biraa or Sinna an evil spirit the wife of the 
ill disposed Ixike. The use of the goddesas name to describe a disease caused by 
being possessed by the goddess seems closely to agree with the Hindu names Devi 
for small-pox and Mari for cholera, and with the English name Mama, the mother 
of the Manes, for madness. In these coses the patient is, or when the name was given 
was, believed to be possessed by the goddess. Further examples of the root id^ of 
sin as spirit-poasession are given below Appendix G. 

* The reason why tho husband repeats the wife’s' niune and the wife the husband’s 
name before the knot is untied is hard to give. In ordinary circumstances the wife 
will not mention the husband’s name nor the husband the wife’s, because, apparently, 
though this is not admitted, evil spirits and sorcerers might get to know the name and 
80 have power to work evil on the owner of the name. The reason why before the 
knot-loosing here, as before the knot-loosing in the wedding ceremony, the names are 
mentioned is perhaps because while the knot is tied the two are one, and that to divide 
the parts without reminding tho spirit of each to which part it belonged might cause 


contusion. 


• Tho object of tying the gold, coral, 6? pearl into the knot is to increase the spirit- 
scaring power of tho knot, xhe gold coral or pearl is given to the priest because the 
evil s^nt js believed to have gone into the jewel and the holineu of the BrAhman, 
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in dry clothes on the dry bed or bank. Some pilgrimB present the 
priest with the clothing worn while bathing, some give him new 
clothes, some give money instead of clothes, and many give nothing. 
When the pilgrim is poor and not likely to pay, the priest generally 
cuts short some of the bathing details. Pilgrims who are not 
Brdhmans do not undergo the rubbings with earth, cowdung, and 
ashes. In their case the first greeting to the river is the same as the 
greeting given by the Brahman and the pilgrim at once enters the 
water, the priest saying : 

Xn this holy place on this day I shall bathe in the Chandrabha'ga to 
remove all sins of body and mind due to touch or caused by speech. 

After putting on fresh clothes the high-caste pilgrim and his wife 
sit near the water’s edge and throw Into the water sandal-paste, rice, 
flowers, sugar, and fruit. Instead of by bathing some high caste 
pilgrims purify themselves by'eating the five nectars, clarified butter, 
curds, honey, milk, and cowdung and listening to the Vedic hymn 
called the PurusKasukta, Offerings of money are made to the priest. 
The winnow gift or mpvAyan takes place only if the pilgrim has 
his wife with him. Any unwidowed woman can make this gift 
which is presented not to the priest but to the priest’s wife who has to 
attend to receive it. The gift consists of the articles used by a woman 
in her toilet, robes, and ornaments. A new winnowing fan is 
brought, and the following articles are laid on it, a robe or a piece 
of bodicecloth, five to ten glass bangles, a couple of silver toe-rings 
worn on the fourth toes, two pairs of toe-rings of bellmetal worn on 
the second toes, a cocoanut, two small wooden boxes with turmeric 
and redpowder, a comb, a small looking glass, a necklace of black 
glass beads, a few almonds or plantains, some rice or wheat, and a 
packet of betel-leaves. Another winnowing fan is put over it upside 
down as a cover. The two winnowing fans with their contents ore 
set in front of the female pilgrim after she has bathed and put on 
dry clothes. The pilgrim pours water over his wife’s right })alm and 
then sprinkles a little turmeric and redpowder over the winnowing 
^an. The pilgrim’s wife offers the priest’s wife a little turmeric and 
redpowder to rub on her cheeks and brow, and, taking the fan and 
covering it with the hem of her robe, and with it giving 3tZ. to 1^. 
(2-8 as.) in money, hands it to the priest’s wife while the priest 
says, in the name of the pilgrim’s wife : 

S£ay the Eternal be pleased to free tne (the pilgrim’s wife) from the 
horrors of hell. I give you wife of this fan with money and a 

packet of betel'leavoe. 

The pilgrim, who all the while is sitting by the side of his wife 
adds the words * Accept ’ and the priest replies ' I take.’ Many pii- 


the fire that bums in his right hand, overcomes the evU spirit. It is because they 
are spirit-possessed that the accepting of many kinds of offerings by Erdhmaus is 
counted a sin. The belief that tlie evil spirit goes into the jewel or other spirit- 
scaring article is confusing. The idea that the spirit goes into the article oH'ered 
iielonga not to the early or scaring but to the later or pleasing stage of worship, when, 
by the help of guardian worship the idea that offerings are made to please the spirit 
drove out the earlier aud ruder scaring idea. At present the idea that the spirit enters 
into the article offered seems universal among Hindus. It is the belief even ill cases 
of exorcism, the earliest of rites, even though in exorcism the object clearly is to scare 
not to please. 
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grima, though willing to make the winnow gift, omit to buy the articles 
and tell the priest to get the winnow fully or partly filled according 
to the amount he is ready to pay. The cost varies from 2s. 3d. 
{Ra. 1 to fid. (4 as.). A poor or a thrifty pilgrim will not allow the 
priest to put a robe or other costly article on the fan, The priest 
takes the conduct of the pilgrim in the matter of the fan as a guide 
for the future. He will be careful not to waste too much ritual and 
too many prayers on the poor or the miserly. 

The next gift usually made by a poor pilgrim is the gotldn or the 
cow-gift. The pilgrim seldom gives a cow. The priest tells what 
merit flows from the gift of a cow. He has generaQy a cow and a 
calf at home. They are brought and the pilgrim pays the Brahman 
Is. to 4.9.^(R8. i -2), and sometimes as much OB £1 (Rs, 10). Before 
the cow-gift the priest says ; 

On this luoky day to Kain tho benefitB desorthed in the Vedas and tke 
Pora'ns and that this plli^lxnage to Pandhari may-be sucoessfiil, 1 make 
the gift of a oow aooording to my abilities, either in the shape of money or 
a oovr with a oalf. 

If no cow is present the pilgrim pouring water on his right palm at 
the end of these words proceeds to worship the priest, and continues ; 

“I bow to theel oh. Anaot or Vishnu, who hast a thousand images, a 
thousand feet, eyes, heads, chests and shoulders, who hast a thousand 
names and who art eternal and who hast outlived orores of eras, I bow 
to thee. 

The pilgrim then gives the money to tho priest, and while giving 
it says the same words as were used at the time of making the 
winnow gift except that the word cow-gift takes the place of the 
word winnow-gift. Then tho pilgrim says ‘Accept’ and the priest 
answers ‘ I take.’ If the cow is actually present with the calf, she is 
worshipped, and four silver hoofs each worth fif/ to 28. (Rc. ^-1) 
are touched against the cOw’s hoofs and two small gold horns, each 
worth 108. (Rs. 5), against her horns and all are laid before her. 
A small copper saddle is set on her back and a bell is tied round her 
neck. Her udder is touched with a brass pot and the pot is laid 
in front of her. In worshipping the cow the usual articles are laid 
before her including some jvdri which she at once eats. After 
worship the pilgrim goes thrice round tho cow while the priest 
says; 

All the sins and misdeeds of this and other births are destroyed at every 
step of the round- 

After tho last turn the pilgrim stands behind the cow and, taking 
the end of her tail in his right hand and putting some money along 
with it, pours water over the money and the tail-end into the right 
palm of tho priest, at the same time dropping the money and the 
tail into the priest’s hand. Tho priest lets go the tail, sprinkles the 
water on the pilgrim’s head, utters a blessing, and pockets the money. 
"While the pilgrim is dropping the water over the money and tt^ 
into the priest’s right palm the priest says: 

The oow in whom live fourteen worlds, and who therefore is able to do 
good in this world and the next, this oow, whose god is Rudra, who has 
golden horns, silver hoofs, a copper back, with a milking pot and a bell 
Tonnd her neck, this cow 1 give to you Var«u Jl-imchandra who art teamed in 
the Vedas and who bast committed them to memory and who hast a wife, 
that Aohyut or Vishnu may be pleased and I saved from helL 
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Three grants of money are made in connection with this cow-gift; 
the money laid in front of the cow varying from 3d.to23. (Re.^-1), 
the money given with the cow’s tail varying from 1«. toGs. (Rs. ^-3) 
or even more, and the money for the cow varying from lOs. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) with 4«. to 10«. (Rs. 2-5) for the silver hoofs, golden 
horns, copper saddle, and brass milk-pail. Some pilgrims also give a 
month’s fodder money for the cow. 

The next ceremony is the gift of the shdlujram or Vishnu’s stone full 
of holes. The shdligmm gift is made by Komtis, Telangis, and pilgrims 
from Goa. The pilgrim generally brings with him or the priest 
supplies from his own house the skdligrarti a smooth quartz pebble. 
He also brings a gold tulsi leaf, a small brass box or sanipusht, a conch 
shell, a hell, and a copper plate. The pilgrim after bathing and 
putting on a dry silk waistclotlrsits in front of the skdligrdm which is 
set in the copper plate and offers it sandal-paste, rice, tulsi leaves and 
flowers, wa.ving lights before it and offering food betel-leaves and 
money. Then a few rice-grains are sprinkled over the priest’s head, 
sandal-paste is rubbed on his brow, and a few flowers, a betelnut, and a 
copper are dropped in bis palm. A prayer is repeated and the pilgrim 
hands the shdligrdm to the priest and with it 8s. to 12s, (Rs'. 4-6) 
in cash. The gold luUi leaf, the conch, and hell are all used in the 
worship of the shdligrdm. The tulsi leaf is put or thrown on it, the 
conch is used to bathe it, and the bell is rung when the light and 
incense are waved. 

The next ceremony is a shrdddh or funeral rite in memory of tho 
pilgrim’s ancestors. As the Bhiina flows into the Krishna and not 
into tho sea, mind-rites at Pandharpur are of less avail than at Gaya 
or Ndsik. For this reason Brahmans seldom perform mind-rites at 
Pandharpur and when they do the moustache is not shaved. When 
they do perform them Brahmans also like to perform mind-rites near 
the Vishnu feet or Vishnupad temple, or, if the river is flooded, on 
the bank opposite the Vishnupad.^ Other castes than Brahmans shave 
the moustache and perform the rite anywhere. There are other points 
of difference. In the Brdihmans’ mind-rites the verses are Vedie ; in 
the mind-rites of other castes the verses are from the Purans. Also 
in the Brdhraaa mind-rites Brdhmans are fed on the spot, and in 
tlie mind-rites of other castes, as the performer cannot touch Brah¬ 
mans at their food, he serves food on plantain leaves and behind the 
leaves sets two stalks of durva grass which stand for Brhhmans and 
before which he lays water, sesame seed, sandal, and tulsi leaves. In 
performing a mind-rite or shrdddh the Brahman pilgrim bathes in 
the river and putting on a dry silk waistcloth sits to the north of 
Vishnu’s footprints, thrice sips water, and, after repeating the 
twenty-four names of his god whicli he uses in his daily prayers, 
recites a hymn pouring water on his right palm. These mind-rites 
are like the usual yearly mind-rites performed by Br^Lhmans. The 
differences are noted in the following translation of a Sanskrit 
couplet: ‘Five things'should be omitted at a mind-rite performed 
at a holy place, offerings, invocation, holding of leaf-platters, 
rico offerings, and questions about satisfaction,’ that is, the pilgrim 


* See above p. 434, 
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does not sprinkle on the priest’s head a mixture of sandal- 
paste, rice, flowers, and water as is ordinarily done at mind- 
rites, he does not call the spirit, he does not hold the leaf- 
platters on which the dinner is served, he makes no offerings of rice 
or vikir in memory of male or female ancestors who have died from 
bums, accidents, or in childbirth and who are therefore not entitled 
to the pinda or rice balls, and he does not formally ask the dining 
BrAbmans at the end of their meal whether they nave had enough. 
The rice balls or pinda are offered and laid on the stone footprints 
of Vishnu, The names of all the deceased ancestors are uttered 
and offerings made. If the pilgrim does not remember them all, he 
makes a general offering in memory of those ho has forgotten. 
After the ceremony is over, the balls are removed and the footprints 
washed, and sandal-water and sesame are laid before them. For 
permission to offer and heap the balls on the footprints, the priest 
or Badva charges a fee of 6<i. (4 as.). After the worship the Badva 
gives the pUgrun praadd or god’s favour, chiefly fruit of sugar which 
has been offered to the god. He pats the pilgrim on his back and says 
‘ Thy ancestors have gone to heaven and want Sd. to 2s. (Re. i -1) 
in cash.’ The balls offered by others than Brdhmans are made either 
of wheat-flour, molasses, or barley, and sometimes of rice-flour. Their 
mind-rite is called chataahrdddh in which straws of darbh grass are 
used to represent the ancestors. This ends the ceremonies which are 
performed outside of the temple. 

The pilgrim who has performed all or any of the above ceremonies 
seldom fails to worship the god Vithoba and the goddess Rakhum^i. 
The worship is of two kinds the mahdpuja that is the great worship 
also called panchdrnritpuja or five-nectar worship and the pddyapuja 
or footwash worship. During the last few years owing to disputes 
between the BadvAs and the SevAdhAris or inferior attendants of the 
god, the great worship has been stopped. In performing the great 
or five-nectar worship the. pilgrim, wter bathing and dressing in a silk 
waistcloth and a shawl, comes to the temple and sits in the four-pillared 
chamber while the priest brings materials for the preliminary worship. 
A betelnut Ganpati set in rice in a leaf cup is worsliipped. Then the 
pilgrim touches the floor with his hand and worships the eartli and 
Varuna the god of water. A silver dish with water, a conch shell, and 
the bell which hangs in this chamber are all worshipped with the 
usual offerings. The pilgrim goes into the god’s chamber and the 
god’s clothes are taken off. The priest shows some marks on the god, 
especially a hollow on the chest which was caused by a Brahman’s 
kick when Vishnu was in his eighth or Krishna incarnation. The 
priest also points out some marks on the back which were worn by 
the bundle of cakes which Krishna carried on his back when tending 
cattle.* After undressing the idol ‘the five nectars, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, milk, an4. cowdung are poured over the god. If he 
is a Brahman or a respectable and rich Hindu pilgrim, he pays 
for the privilege of pouring the' articles over the god with his 
own hand and of rubbing the god with sugar. AH this while 
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* This shows that the prieata claim Vithoba aa the incarnate Vishnu, who appeared 
in Pandharpur at the close of the career of Krishna in Dwitrka. 
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hymns are sung by a priest called the Bendri or hymncr. Then 
sandal, flowers, incense, and money are laid before the god. If the 
pilgrim makes presents of clothes or ornaments they are put on the 
god. Flower garlands are thrown round his neck, lights are waved 
to the accompaniment of song.s, food is offered, and money laid at 
the feet of the god and taken by the Badva of the day, except what is 
waved which goes to the pujari or ministrant. The offering of food 
cornea from the pilgrim’s house if he is a Brdhman, or from his 
priest’s if he is not a Brdhmuin Two or three points in this worship 
require mention. The mahdpuja can be performed at any time 
between the morning and the afternoon, but never after the god 
has been dressed in the afternoon and is ready to receive visitors. 
The local priest or hshelra'Upddhya, unless himself a Badva, cannot 
perform the worship and has to hire a Badva and contracts with 
his pilgrim for .a sum to pay tlic Budva, Some local priests, 
who have many pilgrims and who are not themselves BadvAs, have 
regularly engaged BadvAs whom they pay from time to time at a 
certain rate for every service, the pilgrim having nothing to do with 
the amount. The priest or ksketra-ujhidhya, therefore, unless he 
is a Badva, cannot claim any money placed on the god’s feet, or 
any'money at all, but can receive anything the pilgrim chooses (u 
pay him outside the god’s room over and above the amount agreed 
between him and the Badva. A pilgrim who takes the trouble ti> 
perform the great worship seldom iK-sitates to deck the idol w^ith 
ornaments. These ornument.s are not preseutf'd by the pilgrim. 
They are the property of the temple and have at one i iinc or another 
been presented by wealthy pilgrims, but they are kept in the charge 
of the Badvds.* The ornaments thus presented are brought from 
the different custodians by the Badva wlio is to perform Ihe worship 
and the custodians charge a fee. 

Pddyapuja or footwash-wci’-dap, of hite yours t'>e only worship 
performed, is a much simpler service than the great worship. Foot 
worship may be performed at any time, and, during the ctiie-f fairs 
when great crowds of pilgrims press to get a sight or darnhan, the 
foot worship is performed at night so as not to interfere with tho 
pilgrims. The foot worship consists simply in washing tho feet of 
the idol, wiping them dry, sprinkling them with sandal-past e and 
rice, throwing garlands of flowers round the god’s neck, wa'/ing 
lighted incense sticks and camphor, and laying a cash present or 
dakshina at the feet of the god. Some sweetmeat is offered as food 
and Yithoba is decked in his ornaments as in the' great worship. 

The next worship is of the goddess Ilakhiimai. It is exactly like 
that of Yithoba except that turmeric and redpowder are served instead 
of sandal-paBte. The great mahdpuja or five-nectar worship continues 
to be performed to the goddess, because, as her priests the Utpats are 
all of one class, no differences have arisen to cause any inti'rferencc on 
the part of the authorities. The same arrangements with respect 
to ornaments are made as in the worship of Yithoba. 


^ The BadvAs though .pot tho only prieata in Patidharpnr have monopolised all the 
chief presents. Such minor presents as silver dinner services are found in almost 
every priest’s house, and some Badvds have silver services enough for fifteen to 
twenty guests. 
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After worshipping Vithoba and Ralchumdi the pilgrim generally 
feeds Brdhmaus in honour of the god. This is called Dei;6rd^t/ion. Both 
BrAhman men and Brdhman women are asked to the feast; the men 
in honour of Vithoba, the women in honour of Rakhum^. I'he priest 
prepares the dinner at ^is own house, the number of Brdhmans 
being large or small according to tho pilgrim’s means. The 
pilgrim and his family eat at the priest’s after the Brahmans 
have eaten. The dinner includes the ordinary articles of food used 
by Brahmans, while a special dish of gram-flour cakes and other 
dishes maybe added according to the wish and means of the pilgrim. 
The lowest number of Brdhmans fed is two that is one man and one 
woman, but as many as fifty to a hundred are generally fed, and some 
Kunbisfrom Berdr andllaidarabadmake a point of feedmgSOO to 1000 
Bnihinans at their yearly visits. The cost of tho dinner varies from 
djd. to 1.9. (3-8 as.) for each, guest according to tho dainties pre¬ 
pared. The men guests, and the women guests who are generally 
not hC‘ numerous as tho men, eat in separate places. When the 
platters are served and just before the guests begin to cat, the 
pilgi im, if he is a BrAhman, is called and water is poured into his 
joiijcil and hollow hands. In the place where the male guests are 
sealed the priest repeats jvpraycr in honour of Vithoba and in the place 
whci'- the women guests are seated in honour of Rakhumtii. When 
the prayer is finished, the pilgrim pours the water on the ground, 
bows to the gui'sts, and asas them to cat slowly. If the pilgrim 
is not a BrAhmau ho may not come near the diners. On the host’s 
behalf tho priest fills his hands with water and recites a hymn in the 
presence of the male guests. In the presence of the female guests 
the priest nays another hymn. In each case after the prayer 
the priest ibwps the water from his hands on the ground. 
Not I very pilgrim performs all these ceremonies. Pilgrims, 
bot'> of whose parents arc alive, do not perform tlie shrodilhas 
or miud-rites to their ancestors. Some Madras pilgrims treat 
Pandharpur in much the same way as they treat Benares or Gaya. 
The women, though their husbands are alive, make the- hair offering 
or venvlan, that is they have their heads shaved as Brahman women’s 
hea.ls are shaved at Gaya. The ceremonies may either be spread over 
three days or crowded into one, according to the time and the money 
the pilgrim means to spend. 

Except tho Vdrkaris or monthly pilgrims, all who come for the 
first time to Pandharpur, feed Brdhmaus, and do the foot-worship, 
and, if they have their families with them, they also perform the 
other ceremonies. When they have leisure, pilgrims do not forget 
to visit the temple and see all the daily services of the god. 
They go to tho temple at ten at night to see the nhejarti or night 
light-waving; they are also present at three iu the moruing for 
tho wick-waving or kdkaddrii the first light ceremony of the next 
day. After bathing in the river and visiting the god Vithoba 
pilgrims also visit the other temples in the town, and make the holy 
round or pradakahina. The circuit is of two kinds the god-circuit 
or devpradakshina and the town-circuit or nagarpradakahina. The 
god-circuit, which is tho circuit usually made by pilgrims, begins 
from the Mahddvdr landing. From it the pilgrim goes to the river, 
and passing round Pundluc’s temple in the river bed, crosses the 
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riTor, and, entering the town at the ChandrabhAga landing keeps 
south till he turns west near Datta’s temple. He then goes by 
the main road to the temple of Kdla M^ruti and includes this as 
well as a small temple of KrishnAjib^va. From it he passes by 
the main road to the temple of ChophAla behind Yithoba’s temple. 
Thence he faces north, and turning at the post ofla.ee and passing 
down the road facing east, enters the bed of the river by the 
Uddhav landing. From the bed of the river he again enters the 
town by the MahAdvAr landing. 

Every devout pilgrim makes the town-round once in his lifetime. 
Entering the bed of the river by the MahAdvar landing and visiting 
Pundlik’s temple the pilgrim goes to the Vishnupadand Narad tem¬ 
ples both of which are further down in the river. From Narad’s 
temple he goes about three miles south to Anantpur MahAdev’s. 
From this he comes to the HopAlpur temple and from it west to 
PadmAvati’s. From PadmAvati’s he turns back and visits VyAs’s 
temple at the north end of the town. From VvAs^s he visits 
the LakhubAi and AmbabAi temples on the bank of the river a little 
nearer to the town. From AmbAbAi’s he a^in enters the river bed 
and the town by the MahadvAr landing. The round is a walk of 
seven to eight miles. 

Of other objects of interest besides the temples, the chief is the 
Pandharpur orphanage in the north-west of the town opposite the 
sub-judge’s court, the only institution of its kind in the Presidency. 
It had its origin in the famine of 1876-78 when numbers of children 
were left to die by their starving parents. While the famine lasted 
the children were fed in the OopAlpur relief house. When the 
relief house was closed £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were subscribed by the 
charitable rich and an orphanage was started in February 1878. 
Meanwhile a wealthyllindu merchant of Bombay undertook to provide 
quarters for the children at a cost of £1060 (Rs. 10,600) and the 
foundation stone was laid by Sir Richard Temple then Governor of 
Bombay on the 10th of October 1878, The institution is maintained 
from the interest of the funds which have been vested in the Bombay 
PrArthana Samaj or Prayer Association. The institution is managed 
by the committee of the PrArthana SamAj and a fewofl&cials and others 
form a local sub-committee to look after the work of the orphanage. 
Orphans are now received from different parts of the Presidency. 
All are given an elementary MarAthi education. The boys are 
taught some craft and the girls are taught needle-work. 

Besides the orphanage a foundling home has been established from 
£1000 (Rs, 10,000) subscribed in Bombay. The foundling home is 
closely connected with the orphanage. BrAhman and other high 
caste widows who have gone astray come to the budding as a lying-in 
hospital and the children when born are handed to the authorities. 
In the same enclosure as the orphanage is the Pandharpur school of 
industry. When the orphanage was fairly started the founders 
felt the need for providing some means for teaching the orphans a 
calling. The Pandharpur municipality was led to help and made a 
yearly grant of £300 (Rs.SOOO), The institution was established 
on the 27th of February 1878. Afterwards funds were gathered and 
a school built whose foundation stone was laid by His Excellency 
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Sir James Fergusson the Governor of Bombay on the 23rd of Nov¬ 
ember 1881. The institution is managed by a committee of native 
officials and leading townsmen of Pandharpur. It is maintained out 
of the yearly municipal grant of £300 (Ks. 3000), together with 
a yearly grant in aid of £5 (Rs. 50) from the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Besides boys from the orphanage, it takes boys from the 
town, and, with good management, promises to be a useful institution. 
In 1876 through the exertions of the same committee who afterwards 
founded and established the orphanage and school of industry an 
exhibition of native arts, manufactures, and vegetable products was 
held at Pandharpur. The remnants of that exhibition are stiU kept 
in a municipal building near the library. 

Pandharpur has a large export trade worth about £36,000 (Ra. 
3,60,000) in huha powder, gram-pulse, incense sticks, kardai or 
safflower oiP, kunku or fedpowder, maize, parched rice, and snuff. 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of sweet-smelling buka, a fine powder of 
almost the same articles as incense sticks, are exported. Gram 
pulse and parched rice worth £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000)* go toBdrsi 
and Shol4pur and incense sticks or udbattya worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) go yearly to Bombay. Kardai or safflower oil ia 
exported to the value of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Safflower 
seed ia heated in large pans and pressed in a country oil mill 
worked by bullocks. Kunku or rcdpowder worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) is exported. It is prepared from turmeric, borax or 
savdgi, and alum. The turmeric ia wiped clean with a wet towel, cut in 
thin slices, dried, and steeped for three days in a solution of borax 
and alum, powdered and mixed in the proportion of three parts of 
borax to one of alum, and boiled in about twelve shers of fresh lime 
juice. The turmeric is kept dry and ground to fine powder in 
a hand mill. Snuff worth about £7000 (Rs, 70,000) a year is made 
from tobacco brought from Miraj and -Mangalvedha. The pounding 
is done in two ways, generally by a mortar and pestle. After it 
has gained a certain degree of fineness the powder is laid on a 
piece of cloth tied across the mouth of a large brass vessel in such 
a way that the cloth touches the bottom of the pot inside. The 
workman takes the vessel in front of him, and, with a rounded 
pestle which has no iron ring at its edge, rubs the powder back¬ 
wards and forwards on the cloth. Along with the snuff are also 
made fine chewing tobacco or jarda and a minor variety in the shape 
of small pills containing a concentrated solution of tobacco. 

A noted Pandharpur industry is the making of khadi a composi¬ 
tion used in printing cloths. Khadi is prepared by boiling resin in 
linseed oil in an earthen vaso, an unpleasant foul-sraolling operation 
until the mixture becomes as thick as treacle. The composition is 
mixed with chalk and oxicarbonate of lead, and the preparation 
when complete, is thick and soft. A small q^uantity of it is put like a ball 
on the left thumb and the workman filling bis printing tube with it 
forces it through the holes in the pattern of the tube, and, when the 
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^ The details are, parched rice or churmura B*. 80,000 to B*. 40,000, parched pulse 
or ddl about Rs. 30,000, and some maize &ad jvdri. 
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end is pressed with some force on the cloth, the pattern is printed on 
it. To give them a glossy look powdered mica is sprinkled over the 
prints and sometimes gold loaf or varkk is daubed over them to make 
them look like kinkh^. The prints are said to be fast specially 
those in which the composition consists only of boiled resin and 
whitelead. The patterns are generally printed on bodicecloths and 
other kinds of interior dyed cloth, and these are made into hooded 
cloaks or kunchia and coats and caps for children, and are largely 
sold. 

In September 1669 the Bij^pur general AfzulkhAn encamped 
at Pandharpur on his way from Bn£pur to W4i in S4tarah In 
1774 Pandharpur was tho scene at an action between Raghu- 
ndthrdv Peshwa and Trimbakrdv Mdma sent by the Poona ministers 
to oppose him. On the fourth of March on a fine plain between 
Pandharpur and Kdsegaon four miles to the south Raghundthrdv 
made a dashing charge on Trimbakrdv, and in less than twenty 
minutes with a force considerably inferior to that of his opponent 
gained a complete victory, mortally wounded Trimbakriv, and took 
him prisoner. This victory gave a momentary life to Raghundthrav’s 
cause and enabled him to raise large sums in tho city of Pandharpur 
partly by contributions and partly by pawning a portion of some 
prize jewels he hod brought from North India.* In 1792 Mr. Moor 
the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Pandharpur as a fcity 
belonging to Parshurdm Bhdu Patvardhan and containing many 
buildings and a market supplied not only with grain, cloth, and other 
local products but with a variety of English articles which filled a 
whole street of shops of Bombay and Poona traders.* 

In 1816 Pahdharpur was the scene of the murder of Gang4dhar 
Shdstri the GdikwAr’s agent at tho Poona court by Trimhalni Denglia 
the favourite of Bdjirdv the last Peshwa (1796- 1817). Gangdcmar 
Shdstri had ^one to Poona under British guarantee to settle some 
money disputes between tho Gdikw^r and the Peshwa, but finding 
his enorts iruitless he had determined to return to Baroda and leave 
the settlement to British arbitration. This disconcerted Bdjirdv’s 
plans, whose real object was to arrange an union with tho Gdikwdr 
against the English, and he and Trimbakji, after much persuasion 
induced Gangddhar Shdstri to stay. In July (1815) Bdjirdv went 
to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trimbakji and 
Gangddhar Shastri. On the 14th of July the Shdstri dined with the 
Peshwa, and in the evening Trimbakji asked him to Vithoba’s temple 
where the Peshwa was. Gangddhar who was unwell excused himself, 
hut was pressed by Trimbakji and went to the temple with a few 
tmarmed attendants. After a prayer to Yithoba he talked with 
Trimbakji and then went to pay his respects to the Peshwa who 
was seated in the upper veranda of iho temple and treated him 
with marked attention. When the visit was over, GangAdhar 
started for his lodging in high spirits. He hod scarcely gone 300 
yards when he was attacked in tho street by assassins hired by 
Trimbakji and was almost cut to pieces. Tho murder of a Brahman 


^Graat DufiTe ManithAs, 76. ’Grunt Duff's MarAthAa, 367« 

’Narrative of Captain Little’s Detaclunont, 339*34Sl 
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in the holy city of Pandharpiir and Trimbakji Denglia^s share in 
the deed caused much excitement. The death of a man for whose 
security the British Government had pledged themselves, the proved 
guilt of Trimbakji and the wavering and intriguing conduct of the 
Peshwa led to the war between the English and the Peshwa, the 
fate of which was decided by the British ^^ctory at Kirkee near 
Poona.* In 1817 an indecisive action was fought near Pandharpur 
between the Peshwa’s horse and the British troops under General 
Smith who was accompanied by Mr. Elphinstone.* In 1847 RAghoji 
BhAngrya the noted Koli dacoit was caught at Pandharpur by 
Lieutenant, afterwards General, Gell. During the 1857 mutinies the 
office and treasury of the mAmlatdAr of Pandharpur then in SAtAra 
were attacked by rebels but successfully held by the local police. 

In 1879 VAsudev Balvant Phadko the notorious BrAhman leader 
of dacoits was on his way to Pandharpur from the NizAm’s territories 
to raise money to pay his recruits when he was captured at Devar 
Navadgi in BijApur thirty miles east of Indi.* 

Sa'HgOla, on the MAn about fifty miles south-west of SholApur is 
a municipal town the head-quarters of the Sangola sub-division with 
in 1872 a population of 5111 and in 1881 of 4726. The 1872 
census showed 4839 Hindus and 272 MusalmAns and the 1881 census 
4323 Hindus and 403 MusalmAns. A weekly market is held on 
Sunday. Besides the revenue and police offices of the sub-division. 
Sangola has a municipality, a post office, and a fort. The muni¬ 
cipality which was established in 1855 had in 1882-83 an income 
of £122 (Rs. 1220) and an expenditure of £234 (Rs. 2340). The fort 
in which the sub-divisional offices are now held is said to have been 
built by a BijApur king, and so prosperous was the town which grew 
up round it tnat until it was saclced by Holkar'e PathAns in 1802, it 
was locally called The Golden SAngola or Sonydche Sdngole. The 
town has never recovered the ruin of 1802. 

In 1750 BAlAji Peshwa’s usurpation of supreme authority on the 
death of ShAhu in 1749 was resisted by one YamAji Shivdev who 
threw himself into SAngola fort and raised the standard of rebellion, 
BAlAji’s cousin SadashivrAv marched to SAngola, and, that YamAji 
might have no excuse for recistance, ho took with him RAinrAja the 
SAtara chief. YamAji’s rising was suppressed. During his stay at 
SAngola, RAmrAja agreed to give to the Peshwa supreme power in 
return for a small tract round SAtAra. This agreement was never 
carried out.* 

Shola'pur® or the Sixteen Villages, north latitude 17° 40' east 
longitude 75° 46', the head-quarters of the SholApur district, with in 
1881 a population of 61,281, is a station on the south-east branch of 
the Peninsula Railway 165 miles south-east of Poona and 283 miles 
south-east of Bombay. The 1881 census showed that SholApur is 
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' Grant Duff’s MaritMs, 630 -6.31. * Details are given above pp. 293 -294. 

•Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XXIII. 645-646. * Grant Duff’s MarAtbds, 271. 

® From %old sixteen and pur villages. The sixteen villages on whose site Sholdpur 
was built are Adilpur, Ahmadpur, Chanilddev, Fattehpur, JAmdArvAdi, KajlApur, 
KhAderpur, KhAnaerAvkivAdi, Mnhaminadpur, BAnApnr, Sandalpur, Sbaikpur, 
SholApur, Sonalgi, .SonApur, and VaidkivAdi. hiaulvi Muliammad KAaim. 
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the sixth city in the Bombay Presidency and the second in the 
Bombay Deccan, with a town site, including the cantonmentj^ of 
85^ acres that is a population of seventy to the square acre. 

The town lies 1800 feet above sea level on the water-shed of the 
Adila a feeder of the Sina which it joins at Nd.ndur about 
eight miles south-west of the city. The city stands in the centre 
of a large plain, the nearest hill called DAvad Molak being eight 
miles to the east, while on the north at a distance of twelve miles 
rises Savargaon Dongar, and about ten miles further north is 
TuljApur hill. About four miles to the north-west is the Ekruk, or 
as it is generally called the Hiparga lake, and to the north, about half 
a mile on the TuljApur road, is the Sholipur water-works engine 
house, and about 500 yards further north the Shelgi stream runs 
east to west. To the north-west, close to the city wall and east of 
the Poona road, is the Thorlaor large MhirvAda. About 1500 to 2000 
yards to the west of the city are the Police Lines and the Sholfipur 
Spinning and Weaving Mill. To the south-west, close to the 
city wall, lies the fort of Sholilpnr, and one to two thousand 
yards further are the officers’ bungalows of the old cavalry lines 
now mostly occupied by railway servants and the railway station. 
To the south of the city, with the fort on its west bank, is the Sid- 
dheshvar lake with a temple in the centre. On the south-east bank 
of the lake are the municipal garden andaMusalm^n dome called Sh4h 
Javhdr’s Ghumat, and about 1000 yards more to the south-east are the 
Collector’s office and bungalow in the Sadar BazAr of the old canton¬ 
ment. About 100 to 500 yards south-west of the Collector’s office and 
bungalow stretch the officers’ bungalows of the old cantonment; 
from fifty to 100 yards west of the officers’ bungalows are the 
Protestant church, the Roman Catholic chapel, and the post office ; 
further west is the hamlet of Modikhd,ns, and about 300 yards west 
of Modikhana is the old commissariat cattle yard. The Motibag 
and Revansiddheshvar’s temple, and a pond on their eastern 
boundary lie about 500 yards south of the Protestant church. 
About 1000 yards south-east of the Sadar Baz4r are the Native 
Infantry lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers’ bungalows 
in the present cantonment limits. To the east of the Siddheshvar 
lake are the Siddheshvar, Begara P4cbha, Shankar, and Shanv4r 
wards or peths ; and, to the east of the city are the 
Morgan, Somvir, S4khar, Ganesh, Budhvdr, Guruv4r, Bibu, 
Dhakta or Small Mh4rv4da, and JodbhAvi wards. The area 
within the old city wall was about 150 acres, and included only 
the Kaaba and the SbukravAr wards. Under the fourth Peshwa 
M4dhavr4v (1761-1772) about seventy-three acres more to the north 
were gained by pulling down the north of tKe old city wall, which 
ran from the south-east comer of the present city wall at the south 
of the B41a gate as far as the Dan gate. A stone and mud masonry 
wall was built round the added part, and the Tuljipur gnte which 
is said to have originally been to the south and in front of Mflruti’s 
temple near the fruitsellers’ shops, was built in the new wall. This 
wall is said to have been built by a levy from the sale of goods. It 
is known as the Mangalvdr ward, because the weekly Tuesday market 


1 The popalatioD of Sholipar cuttoameat ia 1391. 
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now held in the Jodbhdvi ward was originally held there. About 
1872 many parts of the city wall were pulled down butit still encloses 
most of the city. When the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from ShoUpur, the part now h^uown as the old cantonment consisting 
of the Sadar Baz4r, Modikhdna, and the bungalows of the Cavalry 
lines, and, in 1881, the open ground to the west and sooth of 
ShoUpur fort, were included in municipal Ifmita^ 

The rock on which the city is built is a hard •miurum almost 
approaching trap. Except to the north and east where is some rich 
cotton soil the rock in places is near the surface barely covered by soil. 
In the rains the surroundings of the town are green and pleasant, at 
other times the city looks bare and uninteresting, except patches of 
land watered from the Ekruk canal to the north and west of the town. 

Its great castle is handsome and well placed on the rismg western 
bank of the Siddheshvar lake. Except the castle the town has little 
of architectural interest, most of the houses being one-storeyed and 
fiat-roofed and most of the streets crooked and narrow. The most 
notable objects besides the fort at the south-west corner of the city 
and the Siddheshvar lake and temple to the east of the fort, are tho 
municipal garden on the south bank of the lake and the Kamar or 
MotibAg pond about a mile further south beyond the cantonment and 
railway, with two roads to Bijdpnr one passing over and the other 
below the dam of the Motib^g lake. 

The view from the high ground to the east of the Siddheshvar 

E ond includes to tho north three temples with large domes, the 
iggest a Jain temple with a gilt top and the usual pyramidal towers, 
and one to the left known as Tripurdntakeshvar’s temple divided 
by parallel lines into storeys rising like one bud growing out of 
another. In tho other two spires the storeys are masked by orna¬ 
ments. The spires are covered with rich ornaments in pleasant 
yellow and brown stucco. Especially to tho west are many trees 
pipals, nims, and tamarinds, some of them very large. A few of the 

{ )ooreat houses are black-thatched huts and a few of the richest are 
arge mansions with flat-topped pavilions on their roofs. Most have 
flat roofs of gray earth. 

The natural drainage of the city is good. The surface water is 
carried by the Lendki on the east, a feeder of the fShelgi, which, 
along the north of the town, flows west to the Adila, or, as it is here 
called, the B4la. Tho lowest part of the town is tho west. 

The city is enclosed by a wall, two and a half miles round, of 
which two miles round the Kasba and Shukravdr wards are old 
and half a mile on the north was made about 125 years ago. About 
1872, to give room to the growing town,the municipality pulled down 
the whole of the east wall and parts on the south-west and north. 
The walls are eight to ten feet high, four to six feet wide at the 
base, and three to four feet wide at the top. In some parts they 
are badt entirely of stone and mud, in other parts the three or 
four feet at tiie foot are built of stone and the live or six feet at the 
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top of sun-dried tricks and mud. The stone work is throughout 
pointed with mortar. 

ShoUpur had origioally eight gates or vesas, Degaou Nava and 
B4la on the west, TuliApur on the north, Kumbhari and Dari on 
the east, Bijapnr and Pdni on the south, and Killa or Eevni^ on the 
south-west. The Degaon, Tuljdpur, Kumbhari, Dari, and Bij4pur 
gates have been pulled down and a fine road made from the Kum¬ 
bhari gate to the Bijdpur gate. The Nava gate, so called because it 
leads to the Navi ward opened by Mr. Goldfinch in .1864, about 275 
yards of the Degaon gate, was opened by the municipality in 1864. 

The city is divided into the Kasha or old town including the Navi 
or Goldfinch ward, called after Mr. W. A. Goldfinch, C. S. a former 
Collector, and fifteen peths or wards, Bdbu, Begam, Budhvflr, 
Ganesh, GuruvAr, Jodbhdvi, Mangalvdr, Margompatti, P4chha, 
Sdkhar, Shankar, Shapvar, Shukrav4r, Siddheshvar, and SomvAr 
lying round the town. The Kasba, Mangalv^r, and Shukvavar 
wards are within the town walls. Of the remaining twelve, 
Siddeshvar, Begam, Shankar, Shanvdr, Pachha, and Margompatti 
wards on the south and south-east, and Sdkhar, Somvar, Ganesh, 
Budhvdr, Guruvdr, and Jodbhavi wards on the east are outside the 
town walls. Since the establishment (1877) of the Sholdpur Spinning 
and Weaving Mill near the Police lines, the mill buildings together 
with the police lines are called Mill ward. The Sadar Bas^r or main 
market and a cluster of buildings to its south-west known as the 
Modikhaua form suburbs of the town and are inhabited by a mixed 
population. The city has four hamlets or vddia all to the south 
three of them purely agricultural and the fourth, Tirhevddi, near the 
railway station inhabited by working men employed in the railway 
and in the Sadar BazAr and Cantonment. Within the city limits is 
an open plot called Hasikal to the west of Khandoba’s pond which 
is used for drying yarn dyed with indigo.^ The south of the town 
including the Siddheshvar ward is chiefly occupied by Burudbamboo 
workers and Ghisadi tinkers; the south-east and east excluding the 
Jodbhavi ward by SAli, Koshti, and Momin weavers ; the Jodbhivi 
and Mangalvdr wards by Lingayat, Gujar, and Mdrwar Vanis and 
well-to-do traders ; and the west that is the Kasha and Shukravar 
wards chiefly by Brdhmans, Gnjar and Marwjir Vdnis, Pardeshis, 
Dhangars, and Dhora. The Mhars and MAngs live in Mharvada 
outside the town walls on the east between the KumbhfLri and D^ri 
gates and on the west near the Degaon gate. Some Mhdrs and 
MAngs also live within the town walls in Shukravar ward near the 
Bij^pur gate. For municipal and sanitary purposes the town is 
divided into twelve wards each under a supervisor or mufcddam. 
Thirteen municipal messengers look after the sanitation of the 
outskirts of the town at a monthly cost of £7 16s. (Rs. 78). 

The Sadar Baz£r or main market lies on rising ground about a mile to 
the south-east of the town. From the Collector’s bungalow to the post 
office the road passes under an old babhul-covered. embankment which 


^ Revai veems to be a local proaunciation of the English word ravelin, M the gate 
leads to the ravelin on the north of the fort ditch. 

* Hasikal in Kanarese means a place for drying dyed yam. 
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is locally said to be the dam of an old pond for the water-supply of the 
town which was demolished by order of Aurangzeb and turned into 
a rarden called the Nava Bdg. The Sadar Bazar contains 1437 houses 
lodging 4968 people. Most of the houses have tiled roofs. The 
water-supply is from three wells two of which yield good water. 
The beef slaughter house with the beef market behind it lies on the 
east outskirts. The vegetable market is in the middle of the bazdr 
and consists of a building with a tiled roof on masonry pillars. A 
new distillery was built in 1877 about 700 yards south of the railway 
station outside municipal limits. The old distillery is now used for 
selling country liquor. 

The suburb of Modikhdna, with about 228 houses lodging 777 
people, lies about 500 yards to the north of tho Protestant church or 
about 1000 yards to the north-west of the present cantonment. 
The houses have mostly tiled roofs and are occupied by railway 
servants and husbandmen of mixed castes. Originally it was chiefly 
inhabited by commissariat servants, as it lies about 800 yards east 
of the commissariat yard. 

The police hues lie to the west of the city near the old 
Pandhacpur and Miraj road and close to the Ekruk lake canal. The 
natural drainage on the north of the lines is defective and the water 
of the canal sometimes overflows and forms an unpleasant marsh. 
The linos are in two rows each of sixty close rooms on very low 
plinths with mud walla and tiled roofs. In 1882-83 the municipality 
built two sets of latrines between the police lines and the city, each 
with eight seats. 

The city has eight main and cross streets the chief being a 
south and north street running from the Collector’s bungalow in 
Siddheshvar Ward to the Tuljdpur gate. It is fairly straight and 
broad and is the chief business quarter of the town. About 200 to 300 
yards east of this road is another street, which, running just outside 
of tho city wall from Bijipur to Tuljdpur gate, meets the first 
street near the Bij4pur and Tuljdpur gates. To its right are four 
west to east cross streets one through Shanv4r ward and Margom- 
patti, another through SAkbar ward, the third between G-anesh 
and JodbhAvi and GuruvAr wards, and the fourth in JodbhAvi 
ward. The first three are fairly straight and lead as far as the 
north and south or Haidarabad road which passes by the west of the 
Judge’s court. The second cross street to the left of the second 
main street starts from the KumbhAri gate, passes through the 
grain market in MangalvAr ward, meets the first main street and 
runs west through tho cloth market to the BAla gate. Near the BAla 
gate it turns about 100 feet to the south, and ipside and close to the 
wall, about three-quarters of a mile farther near the Dogaon gate, it 
again turns to the south. Tho Sadar BazAr has a main east and west 
street fairly straight and about half a mile long; and a south and north 
street which crosses the main street near a police station which is 
also used as a branch dispensary and camp library. Besides these two 
main and cross streets the city and cantonment have many lanes. 

The 1851-62 census showed for Sholapur city a population of 
30,819. The 1872 census showed 64,744 people or an increase in 
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twenty years of 23,925 or about 78 per cent chiefly the result of the 
opening of the south-east branch of the Peninsula railway with a 
station at SholApur. The 1872 details were 41,620 or about 77 per 
cent Hindus, 12,748 or 23*49 per cent Musalmdns, 306 Christiaos, 
and seventy Others. Tho 1881 census showed a population of 
61,281 an increase of 6537 or about twelve per cent which would 
have been greater but for the heavy mortality in Sholdpur town 
during the 1876-78 famine. The 1881 details were Hindus 45,772 
or 74'64 per cent, MusalmAns 14,780 or 24'11 per cent, Christians 
511, PArsia 127, and ninety-one Others.' 

According to the 1872 census ShoUpiir hstd 8720 houses lodging 
64,744 people or 6*28 in each house. Of these 2037 were good, 
3333 middling, and 3350 poor. The 1881 census showed 8751 
houses, 8330 of them occupied, lodging 61,281 people or 7 36 in each 
house. Of the 8330 occupied houses, thirty-six were bungalows 
most of them with thatched roofs; 941 were one-storeyod, nine 
two-storeyed, and one a throe-storeyed house; 1467 were ground 
floors with tiled roofs and 4752 with flat roofs; 1119 were huts 
and five were Police Lines. Of the occupied houses 127 were of 
the first class worth a yearly rent of £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500); 
326 of the second class worth a yearly rent of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200); 875 of the third class worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-100); 4384 of the fourth class worth a yearly rent of 
£1 to £5 (Ra 10- 60)‘; and 2618 of the fifth class worth a yearly 
rent of £1 (Rs.lO) and under. In the total 8751 were 495 shops, 
sixteen Stores, fifty-two temples, forty-six mosques, eight takids or 
inns, nine rest-houses, four churches, and one fire temple. Tho flat 
roofed houses have mostly stone and mud built walls while somo 
have burnt brick and mud masonry upper floors and tiled roofs. 
The plinths are generally one to three feet above the road. The 
walls of the one-storeyed tiled houses are generally of mud 
masonry. The timber commonly used is nim, bahhid, and 
nimbdra. Some of the richer houses are built of stono and burnt 
brick. As a rule the walls present a blank face to the streets 
with few openings except the door. Ten to twelve feet of wall 
on the first or ground floor are of stone, the walls of the upper 
floors being generally built of burnt brick. Some bouse walls 
are enlivened by bright figures of elephants and tigers, painted 
chiefly by Hindus of the Jingar caste on marriage occasions. Inside 
the flat-roofed houses are generally one or more courts or chauks 
about twelve feet square, with a row of four plain figures about 
eight feet high on each side and with raised verandas all round 
and rooms opening from and above them. In the first or outer 
court a place is usually kept for visitors and for business, where a 
carpet is spread and cushions are set. In the inner court are the 
eating ana cooking rooms generally at right angles to each other. 
The upper storey has a wooden front and overhangs, leaving in 
the centre a square of four to eight feet. From some of these 
houses doorways load to balconies built on the roof as a placo for 


* The total includes 1391 the population of the cantoxunent. 
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enjoying the breeze. The roofs of a few of the houses are painted 
and the rest of the woodwork is stained black. Even among the 
well-to-do, middle class houses aro built with stone and mud walls 
and the roofs are flat mud terraces with bare walls relieved only by 
a cut-stone doorway. The inside arrangements do not differ from 
those of the better sort of houses. The houses of the poor are mud 
hovels of one room divided by a mud partition and roofed with poor 
thatch. The floor is often below the level of the road, the only 
passage for air and smoke is the doorway, which is generally low 
apd narrow, and, as the smoke takes long to find its way out, the 
inside atmosphere is stifling and almost always unhealthy, Many 
of the houses are ruinous. Though they form a fairly even line in 
the main streets they have very irregular frontages, and in places 
the lanes are very crooked and winding. Of the whole number, 
2400 houses have privies inside their walla and about 200 have 
detached privies. 

Since 1818 when it passed under the British, Sholdpnr has grown 
steadily in importance as a trade centre. When, after some years 
of British management, it became free from the risk of raids of 
robbers from the Nizilm’a territory, SholApur became a resort of 
traders, and the opening of a railway station in 1859 raised it to bo 
one of the chief marts in the Deccan. The staple trade is cotton, 
though, since 1870, Barsi has drawn much cotton trade from 
ShoUpur. The chief cotton traders are Bombay Bhatids and some 
local Lingayats, Koratis, and Gujarat and' Mdrw^r V4nis. The 
railway returns for the four years ending 1883 show at ShoUpur 
station an average of 215,207 passengers and 49,498 tons of goods.^ 

ShoUpur has a cotton mill belonging to the Sholdpur Spinning 
and Weaving Company Limited which began work in March 1877. 
The company has a capital of £67,850 (Rs. 6,78,500) and is managed 
by Bombay BhatiAs. The machinery Which is driven by two engines 
each of forty horse-power, works 20,888 spindles and 176 looms 
and employs 850 hands at a monthly wage expenditure of about 
£770 (Rs. 7700), the total amount paid in wages in 1883-84 
amounting to £8620 (Rs. 86,200). Of the workmen about 150 are 
Musalm^ns and the rest Marath^s. About 100 are from Malvan in 
Ratnd,g{ri, and the rest belong to ShoUpur and the neighbourhood. 
The daily outturn of yarn is 5500 to 6000 pounds part of which is 
worked into cloth. The wholesale price of yarn is about £12 lOs. 
(Rs. 125) for a bale of 300 pounds. Most of the cloth goes to Bdrsi, 
Bijdpur and the ISizdm s territory.^ 

Excluding 222 in the Sadar Baz4r, ShoUpur city has about 1936 
shops and eleven warehouses chiefly along the north and south main 
I'oad from the Siddheshvar ward to the Tuljdpur gate, and in the 
cross roads and lanes in Mangalvdr ward at its uorui end.^ 
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About half of the sbops are owned by the shopkeepers and half 
are rented. The shops are usually in the ground floors of houses in 
two parts, each about twelve feet long by six or eight feet wide, of 
which the inner part is used as a storeroom and tho outer part or 
veranda is the shop where sales are made. A few of tho now 
shops are faced with wood and have arched windows and overhanging 
eaves. The usual business hours are six to twelve in the morning 
and two to eight in the evening. Tho 222 shops in the Sadar Baz^r 
are chiefly along both sides of tho cast and west main road.^ 

Sholdpur is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and civil 
surgeon and, during the rains, of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, police superintendent, and district engineer. It 
is also the head-quarters of tho chief revenue and police offices of 
the Sholapur sub-division, and has a municipality, civil hospital, 
jail, dispensary, high school, post and telegraph offices, railway 
station, travellers’ bungalow, temples, and fort. 1’he municipality 
was established in 1853. In 1882-83 it had an income of £12,237 
(Rs. 1,22,370) chiefly from octroi (Rs. 92,799), and an expenditure 
of £10,868 (Rs. 1,08,680) chiefly on public health, conservancy, and 
water. 

The chief municipal undertaking has been the water-works which 
form the chief source of the city water-supply. They were built by 
the municipality between 1879 and lp81 at a cost of £22,693 10s. 
(Rs. 2,25,935) and give a daily supply of about six gallons a head. 
Water is drawn from tho Kkruk lower level canal at a site in the 
fifth mile through a line of ten-inch pipes into a settling tank.** 
From the settling tank the water is pumped by steam power direct 


Boventy-five of tiiloni; aeveiity twoof grocers; fifty-seven each of yam sellers and betel 
sellers; forty-eight of moneychangers; forty-five of oil-pressers ; forty-three of gold 
and silversmiths ; forty each of Bbdis or fishermen and K!^mbhdrs or potters ; thirty- 
seven of metal vessel makers; thirty-six of fruit sellers; thirty-four of moneylenders ; 
IJiirty each of blacksmiths and tlower sellers ; twenty-Dine of silk sellers and 
spinaera; twenty-five each of Dhors or tanners, of Gliisddis or tinkers, and 
Londris or lime sellers; twentj-two of native doctors ; twenty of Buruds or bamboo 
basket makers and sellers ; nineteen of bangle sellers ; eighteen of sweetmeat sellers; 
seventeen of bead and needle sellers ; sixteen of Bangdris or dyers ; fifteen of KAsdrs 
or brass pot sellers ; fourteen of grain parcbers ; thirteen of AtArs or perfumers; twelve 
of country cigar makers and sellers ; eleven of raw cotton sellers ; ten of BohorAs or 
miscellaneous sellers ; ten of beef soUeTS; nine of PinjAris or cotton cleaners ; eight 
of pulse makers and sellers ; seven each of country liquor sellors, hemp sellers, hotel 
koopers, snufif sellers, tinners, and tin workers ; six of Patvekars or gold necklace 
stringers ; six of Saltangars or tanners of sheep and goat skins; five each of stamp 
vendors and cocoanut s^ers ; four each of booksellers, cotton seed scllerb, and pearl 
sellers; three each of cloth printers, armourers, lac bangle makers and sellers, toddy 
Sellers, and spiced-tobacco or guddkhv sellers; two each of firework makers and sellers, 
watch^kers, and English liquor sellers; and one each of bhdng sellers, opium sellers, 
bookbinders, and country fiddle makers and sellers. 

1 The shop details are; Twenty five of oil expressers and sellers ; nineteen of 
CbAmbhArs or country shoeroakers and sellei’s;fifteen each of flour dealers and grocers, 
potters, and '^ilors ; twelve each of pulse splitters and English shoe and boot makers ; 
eleven of groin sellors ; ten each of betel-leaf soUors and mutton sellers; nine of money¬ 
lenders ; seven each of vegetable sellers and beef sellers ; six each of gold and silver 
smiths and moneychangers ; four each of fruit sellers, perfumers, burnt lime sellers, 
and tinners ; three each of sweetmeat sellers, l>anglo sellers, tanneis, and hide sellers, 
BohorAs or miscellaneoua sellers, European liquor sellers, and country liquor sellers ; 
two each of cloth sellers, blacksmiths, and hotel keepers; and one each of a 
bookbinder, a nain parcher, and a hemp water hemp-flower and opium seller. 

8 Details of the Ekruk Lake are given above pp. 229-228, 411. 
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through a lino of main pipes into two service reservoirs at different 
levels, called the Percival and Spry Reservoirs, from which water 
is distributed by about eighty standpipes and posts.^ Before the 
waterworks were made by the municipality the chief source of the 
city water-supply was the Siddheahvar lake and about twenty wells 
with and without steps which dried in 1876 when the people had to 
get water from the Ekruk canal a quarter to half a mile on the 
north and west of the city. In 1876 the Sanitary Commissioner 
reported that, but for the Ekruk lake, ShoIApur would have been 
de.serted as all the ordinary supply of water had dried and the people 
were entirely dependent on canal water. As the lake supply though 
constant and ample was at too great a distance the municipality 
decided to undertake a scheme for bringing the water into the 
city. Projects were originally made in 1868 by Captain C. B. T. 
Penny, R. E., and Mr. J. E. Whiting, C.E., but the question was 
shelved from time to time until 1876 when the famine brought the 
subject to the front. In 1878 Mr. C. T. Burke, C.E., proposed 
three schemes one by gravitation from a special storage reservoir on 
the Shelgi stream and the other two from the Ekruk lake, one by 
raising water by a turbine worked by the canal flow and the other 
by raising water by steam power. The third project was re¬ 
commended by the Chief Engineer for irrigation and adopted by 
the municipality, and the money was raised by a loan. The works 
were begun on the 6bh of November 1879 and were formally 
opened by His Excellency Sir James Pergusson, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of Bombay, on the 22nd of July 1881, when the two service reservoirs 
were called after Mr. E. H. Percival, C.S., and Mr. A. H. Spry, C.S., 
two former Collectors of SholApur who did much to further schemes 
for the water-supply of the city. A white marble tablet on the 
north wall of the engine house bears the following inscription: 

Shola'pur Water Works. 

These works, were deatgaed and executed by 
O. T. Burke, C.B « AsBOO.Bi.Inat.0.E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation 
Shola'pur and Ahmadnagar, 

E. F. Dawaon, O.E., Assistant'Engineer in charge. 

They were oommenoed on the dth November 1670 
Hie Excellency the Honourable Sir Blchard Temple, Bart., Q.O.S.I., O.I E. 

Governor of Bombay 
and were completed in April 1881 
Hie Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Jamee Fergusson, 

Bart., K.C.M G., C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 

The Honourable Colonel C- J. Merriman, C.8.I.,RE., Seoretajy to 
Government, Public Worke Department. 

J. H. E. Hart, O. E .M.lnet.C.B., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation. 

The entire coat was contributed by the Municipality of Sbola'pur. 

A. H. Spry, O. 8-, Collector and Fresideut of the Municipality. 
Eatimated Amount ae sanctioned. Be. 2,18,760. 

Actual coat.Bs. 2,17>1S4. 

The climate of SholApur is healthy and dry throughout tho year. 
A hot wind blows in April and May at day but the nights are fairly 
cool. The prevailing wind is south-westerly. Rain returns for the 


^ The details of works and coat are: Distribution Re. 50,114, main pipea Ra. 38,lSf, 
eatabliahment Re. 28,293, high and low level service reaorvoire Re. 27,407, stand 
pipes and posts Re. 19,350, special steam pumps Rs. 17,940, boilers Rs. 14,aettling 
tank Rg, 14,261, engine house Rs. 10,032, and miscelhmeous Rs. 5388, 
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seventeen years ending 1882, show an average rainfall of 3073 
inches varying from 10‘57 in 1876 to 66'42 in 1878. The chief 
rainy months are June to October, the heaviest falls being between 
July and September. Warmth returns for the tvyelve years ending 

1882 showed highest warmths Varying from 112° in June 1872 to 
79° in May 1873, and lowest warmth.s varying from 62° in December 
1873 to 61° in January 1871 and December 1873.^ 

The city has no remarkable public buildings. The district and 
snbdivisional revenue offices are just outside the town on the south, 
and, on the east, between the Haidarabad and Akalkot roads are the 
courts of the district and subordinate judges, Tho jail and civil 
hospitals are both in PiLchha ward. Opposite each other in the Navi or 
Golddnch ward are the charitable dispensary and the municipal office, 
and at the other end of the street in the Kasba is an upper-storeyed 
building which accommodates the high school above and a vernacular 
school below as well as a library and reading room. The travellers^ 
bungalow is near the railway station. Tho criminal jail and civil 
hospital are near each other. The jail has room for 112 prisoners. In 

1883 the civil hospital treated in-patients 379 and out-patients 5889 
at a cost of £654 (Rs. 6540); and the dispensary treated in-patients 
ninety-seven and out-patients 14,087 at a cost of £205 (Rs. 2050), 
Except an old temple of Siddheshvar in the Siddheshvar lake, tho 
Hindu temples are modern and uninteresting. The chief are three 
of Dattdtraya, Mallikarjun, and Pdndurang, three Jain temples, and 
one monastery or math of Subrdv Bdva. The mosques are named 
the J^ma and the Kd,li. Of the three Christian places of worship 
one is a Protestant church, one a Roman Catholic chapel both 
within the limits of the old cantonment, and the third is an American 
mission chapel in the town near the school. 

Close to the water in the north-east corner of the island in the 
Siddheshvar lake is the temple of Siddheshvar, a small stone building 
with a timber front or entrance hall and in the temple over a tomb 
tho bust of a man. On its north and oast sides the island is 
surrounded by a stone pavement with two stops, The committee 
of LingAyat traders in the city have built a row of flat-roofed 
arched cloisters round the east and south sides of the island. In 
the centre of the island on a stone platform are a pair of stone lings 
and in the north of the island are a few enclosures and small rest- 
houses. In , honour of Siddheshvar a yearly fair is held on the 
south-east bank of the lake where about 400 booths are set up. The 
priests of the temple are Lingdyats who are known as Habus and 
marry with PancnamsAli Lingayats. Tho women of tho priests’ 
family wear the usual movable lingt but the men instead of a ling 
wear a heavy necklace of rvdrdksha beads. The boys, when 
between seven and ten years old, on the full-moon day of Jyeshth 
or May-June in a leap year or dhanda sdl, are initiated as priests 
by their head teacher or guru who is also a Habn. After a boy has 
been shaved he and the teacher together climb to the raised stone 
platform in the centre of the island and sit the teacher to the 


1 Dotaila are given above pp. 7 • 8. 
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sontli and the novice to the north of the donble ling, while the 
teacher repeats texts and a Jangam or secular priest winds strands 
of cotton yam round the teacher and the novice. The teacher chants 
and pra^s all the time. The ceremony is completed by an offering 
to the hng and by giving a dinner to the Habu families. The Habus 
of Siddheshvar's temple are also the ministrants of a Ndgoba or 
cobra^god, who, in the form of a pair of twined snakes, has a small 
shrine on the left of the raised way that joins the island with the 
bank of the lake. 

Mallikirjun^s temple is in an open court (8(y x 76') surrounded 
by a stone plinth five feet high with arched stone cloisters supported 
on stone pillars ten on every side and four feet high. The cloisters 
are twelve feet broad. The temple has a porch with three entrances. 
The porch has four rows of four pillars, some old and polished and 
some new. In front is a bull and four old light pillars. Above is a 
rough frieze of plaster figures of apes, dancing-girls, and bullocks 
seated on the roof. The tower is covered with small images and 
polished brass knobs. On the south side of the templo enclosure is 
a Hanum^n. 

The chief Jain templo of F4rasn6th is in the IVfangalv^r ward. It 
is a copy of a Jain temple at Bdrdmati In Poona and is said to have 
been built about 1850 at an estimated cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). 
Tho temple is in an enclosure surrounded by domes. The temple has 
short clustered pillars and the roof and tower are covered with 
thick-set mortar figures and ornaments of pleasant shades of brown. 
There are two images of Pdrasndth one with and one without clothes, 
both made of stone brought from Jaipur in Rajputdna. The 
worshippers am Gujars, Mdrwaris, and Kdadrs. 

Tho greater part of the old military cantonment of Sholdpur, 
including the Sadar Bazdr, Modikhdna, and cavalry lines with the 
site on the south-west of the camp on which tho old artillery lines 
stood, has been transferred to the civil authorities. The present 
cantonment covers an area of about 600 acres just enough for a 
single Native Infantry Regiment. The fort was in charge of the 
military authorities, but since the removal of the Native Infantry 
Regiment in 1877, it is in charge of the civil -authorities. The 
line of the present camp limits is most irregular. It starts from 
the north-east corner where the Kumbhdri road crosses it and 
passes west including part of the catchment area of the Siddheshvar 
lake. Tho north face on this side stretches for about half a mile 
until it approaches the officers’ enclosures in the Sadar Bazdr 
whence it again passes irregularly west until it meets the stream 
carrying the water of the Motibdg pond to a point nearly opposite 
tho hamlot of Tikaji’s Vddi about 400 yards below the south-east 
comer of the cemetery. The southern boundary of the camp is 
formed by this stream and by the Motibdg-Bijdpur road from wmch 
the line is continued to a point opposite the north-east comer. Tho 
parade ground of the Native Infantry Regiment forms the eastern 
face. 

The country on the east is open and higher than the cantonment 
and forma part of tho catchment area of the Siddheshvar lake. The 
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country on the south is open and uncultivated and forms the water¬ 
shed of two streams beyond which is the embankment of the 
Motibd.g pond. On the north ia the Sadar Baz^r, below which on 
the west the road has been formed below the embankment of the 
old pond which was destroyed by Aurangzeb and made into a garden. 
On the south-west^ beginning from the old race course, is a large 
Government meadow or kuran said to cover about 500 acres. The 
station is very bare, the soil being in places not more than two inches 
deep. Except the valley of the Motibdg pond, where lies the garden 
which gives its name to the pond and which has many fine tamarind, 
mango and fifal trees, the only trees are along the road-sides. 
Immediately below the embankment, the grauiid is marshy and 
swampy growing rank sedgy bushes all the year rouud. The officens’ 
bungalows lie on the ridge close above the Motibdg pond, and 
the regimental lines occupy the parallelogram towards the north¬ 
east. The officers' as well as other bungalows are covered with 
thatch which, if well laid, lasts twenty yeafs,^ The windows of 
many of the bungalows are small, the plinths low and the air 
close. The regimental lines have been built in the highest part 
of the cantonment, with a good fall to the north, south, and west, 
and open country all round. The lines face north and south and 
consist of thirty-two blocks of hutteries divided into two by a central 
street 150 feet broad. Each division has eight rows of two blocks 
of pandals and on either flank of each row is a native officer’s 
house. Each block contains forty-eight rooms which are placed 
back to back so that tweuty-four rooms have a northerly and 
twenty-four have a southerly aspect. Including the veranda a 
married sepoy’s-room is II’16" x 17' and a single man’s room 
10' 6" X 17'. The walls are built of mud with a few boles in the front 
walls. The roofs are partly single and partly double tiled. The cubic 
space for a married sepoy amounts to 2^116 cubic feet and for a single 
man to 2160 cubic feet. The lines are remarkably clean and well kept 
and great attention is paid to their conservancy. The water-supply 
is from wells, the best and most ample supply is from a well fifty- 
five feet deep lately built on the north-east. The officers’ well is to 
the east close to the Kamar pond in Motibiig near Revao.siddhesh var’s 
temple. The Motibfig pond about 100 yards to the east of the 
officers’ well is formed by damming two small streams. The pond, 
which was rebuilt in 1830, has when full a surface area of 
sixty-eight acres. In 1874 the masonry work was repaired and the 
old sluice gate which was found partly open below removed. In 
1876 the cantonment committee spent £500 (Rs, 5000), allowed by 
Government as famine relief work, in scraping the exposed surface 
of the pond and in removing dried weeds and the earth below 
about six inches deep and in clearing the pond of weeds. The 
bottom of the pond is not water-tight. The ground immediately 
to the west of the embankment and between it and the Motibag is 


1 Thatch coverings are injurious to health as th^ do not let air pa'S through them, 
are liable to catch hre, and are always decaying. On the other bund in a dry climate 
like SholApur they are better than tiled roofs being cheaper, lighter, and cooler in 
the hot eewon, keeping more heat during the cold weather, and leaking leas than tiles. 
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marshy. The earth trenches cut in it are overgrown with rank 
vegetation and the water gathers in a swamp. Two wells in this 
marsh used for watering cattle are almost always full to the 
brim. One more pond the Lily or Kamar pond has been lately 
cleared. It lies below a much frequented Lingiyat temple of 
Revanaiddheshvar. The steps leading to the pond have been closed 
and the pond fitted with two wheels and iron chains and buckets. 
Below the pond and fed by its overflow is a swimming bath made 
for the use of the soldiers of the artillery, and recently handed by 
Government to the cantonment committee. Running water con¬ 
stantly passes through it, and, with the water from the springs 
which are found in the v/atercourse, forms a stream which flows 
through and past the Motibdg and down the valley. While the 
artillery was at Sholfipur the water from the swimming bath 
was used for growing vegetables. It is now used for field experi¬ 
ments by the agricultural class at the SholSpur high school. The 
regimental baz^r was on the west ' and contained nine shops. 
The shopkeepers left when the troops were moved. The station is 
generally extremely clean and well kept, and, except as regards the 
site to which the filth and nightsoil are removed and the presence 
of grass meadows to the south, the sanitary arrangements are good. 
The conservancy establishment for the removal of sweepings consists 
of thii’ty-two road sweepers and twenty-four nightsoil-men. The 
hospital, an airy thatched buildingf with regimental solitary cells 
close to it, lies on the west of the lines and has room for twenty 
aick men. The burial grounds for all castes in the cantonment 
are badly placed over the bank of the water-course close below the 
English graveyard. 

On slightly rising ground, on the west bank of the Siddheshvar 
lake, in the south-west corner of the city, is Sholapur fort, an 
irregular oblong about 320 yards by 176, enclosed by a double line 
of lofty battlemented and towered walls of rough stone ten to 
twenty yards apart, and surrounded, except on the oast or lake 
side, by a wot moat 100 to 150 feet broad and fifteen to 
thirty feet deep. The whole work is Muhammadan the outer wall 
dating from the fourteenth, and the inner wall and four great towers 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Except in, times of 
flood two masonry walls at the north-east and south-east ends cut 
off the waters of the lake from the moat. lu many years the moat 
is dry during the hot months. At other times, except a rocky 
ridge near the south-west corner, it holds six to ten feet of 
water. The outer v^all, with battlemented curtains and four corner 
and twenty-three side towers, pierced for musketry and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon, rises twenty to thirty feet from the 
edge of the moat. About twenty yards behind, the inner wall, also 
towered and battlemented, rises five to ten feet above the outer 
wall, and in the centre and east comer of the north wall and the 
Centre and west comer of the south wall, is crowned J>y four massive 
sqqare towers which rise about twenty feet above the rest of the 
battlements. The east face, whose foundations are sunk ab<rat twenty 
feet below high water level, has in the outer wall eig^t towers 
including a large tower that runs out from the south-east corner. 

H/261-33 
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The inner wall has seven towers including the great tower at the 
north-east comer whose name is not known. The south face has, 
in the outer wallj two corner and four side towers, and six towers 
in tho inner wall, two of which, the Hanum4,n tower in the centre 
and an unnamed tower at the west oornor, rise about twenty-three 
feet above the rest of the fortifications. In the west face the outer 
wall baa two corner and four aide towers, and the inner wall 
has two corner and seven side towers, the three to the south with 
plain and the three to the north with embattled parapets. In the 
north face the outer wall has 6vo towers between the west corner 
and tho gateway, where it stretches out in front with two massive 
towers joined by a strong two-storeyed curtain pierced both for 
sloping and downright musketry under which is the gateway. To 
the left of,the gateway the wall sweeps to the north its whole length 
commanding the approach. The inuer wall with five small and two 
huge square towers runs parallel to the inner wall of the south face. 
Behind thfe entrance outwork a strong towered andbattlemented work 
crosses diagonally between the outer and the inner walls. 

The way from the town to the fort lies through the Revni 
apparently a corruption of Ravelin also called the Killa or Port gate, a 
doorless opening about twelve feet high and eight broad in a white¬ 
washed stone wall. Past the Revni gate, in a paved enclosure on 
the left shaded by a giant nim tree, is the tomb of Nabi Shdh. 
Close in front, from the further bank of the broad deep moat, rise 
the massive double walls of the castle. The moat is crossed by a 
bridge ninety feet long and fourteen to twenty wide supported 
on wooden pillars. At the beginning of the bridge are two masonry 
pillars about eight feet high and four feet round joined by an iron 
chain which is smeared with redlead and worshipped.^ About 
half-way across the bridge is a second pair of stone pillars. In 
crossing the bridge there is a good view of the moat to the right, 
and to the left in the bed of the moat, almost hidden when the water 
is high but useful in the hot weather, is a cross-shaped well with 
flights of steps leading from three sides into the water. Across the 
bridge the entrance path turns .sharp to the right, and between two 
massive towers and under a two-storeyed curtain pierced with slanting 
and guarded downright loopholes, the path passes through a 
pointed archway sixteen feet high by ten broad. Tho gate, formerly 
known as Bdb Khdrdar and now as KhiLti Darv4ja both meaning 
the Spike Gate, is slung on stone hinges. It is of wood covered with 
iron plates about four inches broad and a quarter of an inch thick 
laid at right angles and kept in their place by strong iron bolts. 
Between five and six feet from the ground the bolts end in spiked 
heads. On a small brass plate on the right half of the door is an 
inscription stating that tho Spike Gate was repaired in a.d. 1810 
(H. 1225).* This gateway opens on an irregular walled enclosure. 


) Close to tlie right hand pillar is a Trigonometrical Survey stone with these w<)rds 
cut ill it, ‘ 125 feet above datum and 25 feet above Railway Station bench mark,’ 

* The writing runs : The iron nails and bands were given for the repair of the gate 
by AbAji BallAl, deputy commandant of the fort, during the command of SadAsbiv 
Pandit under the orders of Pandit PradhAn BAjirAv in the reign of ShAhnll. of SAtAra 
29fh Muharram 1225 (that is about a.u. 1810). 
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about tbirty-two yards long by thirty-two broad. Behind are tho 
fortifications of the outer gateway, on the two sides short portions 
of the outer and inner walls, and a cross wall in front with a central 
arched gateway passing between two strong towers and under a 
two-storeyed curtain loopholed for musketry. The gateway which 
was formerly called Shahdr Darvaja or the City Gate and is now 
called Madhla Darvaja or the Middle Gate, measures twenty feet 
high by twelve broad and twenty-three long. On each side of the 
outer mouth are two small noatly-carvcd Hindu pilasters. In a stone 
slab over tho outer mouth of the gateway is a Persian writing to 
the effect that tho gate was built by Ali Adil Shah II. (1056-3672) of 
Bijdpur. Inside of this gate the entrance formerly turned sharp to 
the right through a gateway called the Shahar Darvaja or City Gate 
whose site is still marked by a bank of ruins. The space between 
the second gate'and the inner wall stretches'west in an irregular 
shape gradually growing narrower. On the right are the rough 
outer walls. To the left in an old’Musalmdn building is the jiolico 
guard. Behind are the inner walls about thirty-five feet high the 
curtain having been added on the top of the original curtain. 
Between the guard room and the inner w^ll there runs to the left a 
bare belt of grass about fifty feet broad. A closer view of the walls 
shows that; a great number of the stones belong to old Hindu 
buildings Moat of them are plain dressed stones but a largo 
number have mouldings and tracings and groups of animals and 
human figures, and a few have Kauarese inscriptions. Passing 
across this second .enclosure the path bends to the left to 
the third gateway formerly known as the Ali and now as the 
Mahdagkdli gate. On the right is the massive wall of the Mah&ng 
or Mah4k41i tower. At the foot of the wall is a rough stone image 
apparently a human figure with the head bent forward. In front 
of the image is a brass arch or toran, and close by a small red flag. 
Seven bells of different sizes hang from the roof, some old carved 
Hindu atones are laid on one side, and on the other are some 
tridents and little stone oil vessel.s. Outside is a broken bull. 
This image is worshipped with oil and red paint aud, according to 
the common story, is Mahtlkdli, or as they pronounce the name 
Mahdngkdii, tho Great Mother, who tried to keop the British oot 
of the fort but failing bowed her head as the troops passed in. The 
gateway is supported with massive side towers and overhead is a 
two-storeyed building with two slender minarets. Tho gateway has 
been twice altered, first probably under the Peshwa by raising 
tho wall about five feet by filling with masonry tho original battle¬ 
ments and adding a fresh curtain on the top, and lately under the 
British the chamber above the gateway has been turned into a 
dwelling and a large window opened outwards. Below the window, 
between carved griffins, is an engraved stone slab with an Arabic 
inscription. The gateway is arched in the pointed or Musalm4n style 
and is thirty-two feet high, thirteen broad, and twonty-one deep. The 
plain wooden gate has boon taken out and lies on the ground to the 
right. Passing through the third gateway is tho main body of the 
fort a flat about 250 yards long by 141 yards broad with sofne fine 
pi'pal and tamarind trees and a few scattered buildings surrounded 
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by the castle walls fifteen to twenty-one feet high. The walls have 
a step or terrace ten to fifteen feet broad and a curtain about five 
feet high in places flat topped and in other places notched with 
openings for cannon. The large flat towers, one on the north-east, 
Hanum^n in the centre of the south wall, one at the west corner of 
the north wall, and the Mah^kali tower at the centre of the north 
wall rise about twenty-eight feet above the rest of the parapet. 
The walls are in fair repair a long stretch in the south-east having 
been lately renewed. Except the MabAHli tower, whose masonry 
covering was stripped off about twenty-six years ago, the towers are 
in good order. Of the 300 buildings, which, according to the local 
story, used to fill the enclosure, there remain in front of the entrance 
gate on either side two small houses used as a telegraph oflSce, to 
the left an enclosed building formerly a powder magazine now 
empty, and in the south-west, along the west and the south wall, a 
line of small buildings used as stores. About the middle of the 
east and west faces two low arched passages lead to the belt 
between the outer and the inner wall. 

Besides many old Hindu stones ornamented ^ith mouldings and 
tracery and a few with old Hindu inscriptions there are four chief 
objects of interest in the fort,' the Jacha and Mah&kAli towers, 
the magazine, and some Hindu pillars under the north wall of the 
central enclosure. The Jacha or Pregnant Womar/s tower is the 
second tower from the north-east corner of the east face of the outer 
wall. At the time of building the fort the foundations of this wall 


* Three stones have been noticed with old Hindu writing. One with fairly clear 
letters is in the outer face of the east inner wall about hve feet from the ground 
opposite the small pond in the passage between the outer and inner walls. On the isner 
face of the west outer wall near the south-west corner about six feet from the ground 
are two much.worn stones with letters. On the right side of the mouth of an old well in 
the north-east corner of the fort encloBUre is a slab with writing in good preservation. 
Stones taken from Hindu buildings are found in all parts of tlie fort. Many of them 
are plain dressed stones which pan easily be known among the rough undressed 
MusalmAn masonry. Of carved Hindu stones among the most notable are the prettily 
carved pilaaters on either side of themiddle gateway. Passing round the space between 
the outer and inner walls on the east side in the outer face of the inner wall are many 
carved stones and pieces of Hindu pillars cut. down into square slabs. On the masonry 
Bupportsof the water-bag on the side of the pond is a snake stone or ndgoha «ith two up- 
ri^t twined cobras, and opposite on the outer face of thoinnerwal] isone of theinscribed 
stones and several stones with moulding and tracery. In the outer wall at the south¬ 
east corners are several eoCTaved stones and two broken pillars on the top of a tower. In 
the inner wall is a Jain pillar and a fragment of an elephant frieze. In the south side 
the outer face of the outer '^all has many engraved stones one near the middle of the 
south face with a doable row of figures the top row carrying some one in a palanquin, 
the lowbr row of fighters. The Assyrian or honeysuckle pattern is carved on a stone 
a little to the west. On the outer face of the inner wall are also many engraved 
Hindu stones and on the west side in the inner face of the outer wall are stones with 
tracery and two old Hindu inscription stones, and on the outer face of the inner wall 
is a small undefaced stone with people worshipping the ling. In the inner wall on the 
south in the floor of the Hauum^ tower close to the slab with writing is a stone 
with tracei^ and an effaced central ornament. In the west parapet of the tower 
is a stone with some unbroken figures and on the north parapet of the steps leading 
to the tower are some damaged well carved figures. Further on is a stone with two 
small elephants and on the f^e of one of the steps are cut a row of swans. In the 
Boutb-west tower the lintel of the gate is a Hindu pillar and there are four more 
Hindu pillars in the centre of the tower. In the west side in the vaulted gun cham¬ 
ber, which baa the stone with Arabic letters, are two short very rich pillars with clear 
cut chain star and other mouldings. 
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repeatedly gave way. At last Brahmans were consulted and said 
that the tower would never stand until a pregnant woman was 
buried alive under it. A Hindu, a Lingiyat Vdni by caste, offered 
his brother's wife as a sacrifice and she was buried at the foot of 
the tower. In reward the V^ni was made pdtU of Sholdpur and the 
office is still held by his descendants. After the woman was buried 
her ghost haunted the lake, uttered strauj^e noises, and caused much 
fear and annoyance. To appease her spirit the pdiil'a family offered 
sacrifices at her tomb, and once a year, on the first day of Chaitra in 
March-April, the WQmen of the family or the pdtil himself brings 
cocoanuta, oil, a robe ovsddi, and a bodice for the woman and a little 
dhotar and a turban for the child. On that day a fair is held in her 
honour when people of all castes attend. The Musalm&ns admit 
that this sacrifice was offered under Musalmd^n rule. They defend it 
by saying that it was arranged by the Hindu manager, and that the 
Musalm^n minister conld not help himself as he had promised his 
roaster to finish the fort within a certain time. A similar story is 
told of the Mahilkdli or Mah^ngk&li tower in the centre of the north 
face of the inner wall. It has been noticed that the bowing fi^re 
to the right in entering the third or Mahdk<ili gateway is said to 
be an image of bho goddess Mahdk&li. The true story of this tower 
and image seems to be that like the Jaoha tower its foundations 
gave way, and, according to the Brdhmans, the tower would never 
stand until a munja that is a thread-^rt and unmarried Brdbman 
boy was buried alive under it. A Brahman belonging to the 
Deshmukh family offered his son and was rewarded by a yearly 
grant of £1 lOs. (Rs. 16) which is still paid. Once a year on the 
bright first of Chaitra in March-April the Hindus come with dates, 
cocoanuts and beteluutS which are taken by the members of the 
Deshmukh family. The Brdhmans say that the bowing figure is an 
image of the boy and that the name of the tower is Mahdkdl or the 
Great Time or Destroyer and that it has been corrupted into Mahdkdli 
by the common people.^ The powder magazine, now empty, to the 
west of the inner entrance gate, is an almost perfect specimen of a 
Hindu temple turned into a mosque. Except by whitewash the 
pillars are unchanged and some of them are gracefully and richly 
carved. At the foot of the north wall between the inner entrance 
and magazine an opening leads to part of an old Hindu temple 
richly carved and apparently in place. 

The earliest trace of ShoMpur would seem to be about the end of 
the fourteenth century when its fort appears to have been built.* 
In 1436, in the reign of AW-ud-din Shdh Bahmani II. (1435-1457), 
the king’s brother Muhammad, in the hope of making himself inde¬ 
pendent with the aid of the Vijaynagar king to whom he was sent 
to demand tribute, took SholApur and other neighbouring places. 
In 1511 Zain Khdn, the brother of Khwdja Jahdn of Parang fort 
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1 Kdl the time spirit is one of the most dreaded of fiends. The same idea seoma 
to be the cause of the great similarity in the European figures of time and death. It 
is to prevent Kdl seizing the bride or bridegroom, ^t, at the wedding moment, rice is 
thrown, hands are clapped, muaio is played, and guns are fired. 

’ The Hemddpwti temple remains in the fort are older and appear to belong to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
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fifty milee to the north-west delivered SholApur to the Bijilpur regent 
Kamdlkhdn.^ In 1523 after one of their numerous wars Ism^l 
of BijApur and JBurhin Nizam of Ahmadnagar met in the fort of 
Sholdpur and agreed to peace.* In 1524 a quarrel led to a war 
between Bij4pur and Ahmadnagar. Burhdn NizAm Shdh secured 
the aid of Imad Shdh king of Berdr and of Amir Berid regent of 
Bedar and the confederates marched with forty thousand men to 
besiege Sholdpur and to occupy the ceded districts. The attempt 
failed and the confederate array was completely routed.^ In 1542 
Sholdpur was taken by Burhdn but next year restored to Bijdpur. 
In 1551 Burhdn NizAm, with the help of the Vijaynagar king Ram 
Rdja, took ShoUpur and strengthened it.* Some time after Ibrdhim 
the Bijdpur king made an attempt to take Sholdpur but his army 
was defeated in a battle on tlie plains of Sholapur.® In 15(>2 
Sholapur was given to Bijdpur as part of Chdnd Bibi’s dowry.® In 
1594 Burhan tailed in an attempt on Sholdpur under the walls of 
which his force was defeated.^ In 1623 Malik Ambar collected a 
large array and bringing grain from Daulatabod laid siege to 
Sholdpur and took it by storm.® In 1636 under a treaty between 
BiUpur and the Moghals the Nizdm Shdhi dynasty come to an end 
ana it was settled that the forts of Sholdpur and Faranda with their 
dependent districts should be given to the Bijapur king Mdhmud 
Adil Shdh (1626-1656).* In 1668 in accordance with the terms of a 
treaty between Aurangzeb and Ali Adil Shdh of Bijapur, Sholdpur 
fort passed to the Moghals.^® In 1686 when the final siege of Bijapur 
began Aurangzeb’s cutup was at Sholdpur. In 1604 in ono of their 
numerous raids the Mardtbds led by one Rarachandrapant levied 
contributions aa far as Sholdpur. In 1723 on his throwing otf his 
allegiance to the Moghul emperor Muhammad Shdh (1720-1748) 
the fort and town cn Sholdpur passed with Kavmdlu and other 
portions of north <ind west Sholdpur to the Nizam.'* During the 
last Mardtha war Sholapur fort and town surrendered to General 
Munro on I4th May 1818 after a siege of four days.'* 

Sondri, in the Nizdm’s country about two miles east of tbe 
Sholdpur frontier, and about fifteen miles east of Rarraala, witli in 
1881 a population of 651, is an important place of pilgrimage at the 
temple of Bhjiiravndth. A fair attended by aboJit 10,000 people 
from Sholdpur, Poona, and Ahmadnagar is held in the IfUJt week of 
Choitra or April-May. The inner part of Bhairavnath’s temple 
from the shrine to the spire is old and of unknown date. The stone- 
hall or sahhdmandap in front is said to have been built about 1680 by 
the 'pdiils of Devgaon village about ton miles from Sondri. The 
enclosing wall with rooms on its inner side were added by ono of the 
Nimbdlkars, and the timber work of the hall was made about 1830 
by Khando Vitbthal Tdkbhdto a merchant of Kharda in Ahmadnagar. 


^ Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 36. 

* Dotaila are given above p. 280. 

• Briggs’ FerUhta, HI. 106-107, 
^ Briggs’ Ferisbta, HI, 286. 

® Grant DnflTs MarAthda, 62. 

“ Grant HufTs MarAtliAs, 220. 


’ Briggs’ FerUhta. IH. 216. 

* Briggs' FerUhta, HI. 104-105. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 126. 

* Elliot find Dowson. VI, 416, 

Grant DufiTs Mar4thda, 12S-120. 

” Details of the siege are given above pp. 296-300. 
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While the NitnbAlkara held Karindla m jdghir the whole revenue 
of Son^ri was alienated for the use of this temple. At present the 
temple holds an indm land assessed at £67 IBs. (Bs. 679) of which it 
pays one-fourth as nazrdna. 

At Ta'kli about twelve miles south-west of Sholdpur a LingAyat 
was hanged in the village about seven years ago. The villagers 
afterwards saw visions which they thought were the Lingdyat’s ghost. 
The viUagers took a stone about two feet long, carried it where the 
four roads met and buried it, and on full-moons and new-moons give 
him all food especially what he likes to eat.^ 

Tembhurniy on the Poona-SholApur road in the extreme south 
of the Karm4la sub-division, about fifteen miles south-west of Bdrsi 
Boad station on the Peninsula railway, is a market town of some 
importance, with in 1881 a population of 2432. The weekly market 
is held on Friday. The growth of Tembhumi dates from its grant 
in indm to Saddshiv Minkeshvar who built a fort now much out 
of repair and temples of Vithoba and Bim and a police station. 
It Was held in indm for her life by the widow of SadAshiv’s 
adopted son Lakshmanrfiv who died in 1879. Tembhumi is noted 
as the first place where carts were made in Sholapur.® In 1827 
Tembhumi had 1000 houses with twonty-two shops a watercourse 
and wells.* 

Vaira'g, on the BArBi-ShoUpur road about sixteen miles south¬ 
east of Biirsi, is an important tr^e centre, with in 1872 a population 
of 7282 and in 1881 of 5467. A weekly market is held on Wednesday. 
In 1827 Vairag had 1200 houses,* In 1840 Vairag had 1663 
houses and 6831 people. The houses increased to 2163 and-the 
population to 9032 in 1849 but fell to 1373 houses and 7282 people 
in 1872. The 1872 census returns showed 6175 Hindus 1104 
Musalmine and three Christians. Vair4g was a place of considerable 
trade at the beginning of British rule. In 1840 Sir George Wingate 
found a considerable though much reduced transit trade at VairAg 
chiefly in groceries, betelnut, and pepper, of which about a thousand 
bullock-loads were yearly imported from Hubli in DhArwdr, Harihar 
in Maisur, and other southern marts. These were exported by 
Vair4g merchants, chiefly Lingfiyat Vdnis, to the large marts of 
Mominabad, Ndnder, and Vosvant in the Hizdm’s territories, and to 
many market towns in the ShoUpur and Poona districts. Bdrsi 
and ShoUpur had drawn away much of the Vairdg trade, especiallyr 
since 1820, and except in oil it had fallen to about one-fourth of the 
trade of Bdrsi.® 

Valsang, on the ShoUpur-Akalkot road about fifteen miles south¬ 
east of ShoUpur, is a market town of some importance, with in 1872 
a popuUtion of 4179 and in 1881 of 3740. The weekly market is 
held on Wednesday. The town has a large dyeing and weaving 
industry, the yearly outturn being estimated at about £10,000 
(Bs. 1,00,000). This estimate includes the manufacture of indigo 


* Mr, C. J. Kyte. * Bom. Gtov. Sel.KewSerioa, IV. 11. 

• dunes’ Itineraiv, 27. * dunes’ Itinemry, 66. 

• Boow GK>v. Sel, New Series, IV, Ml. 
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and eurangi dyes, the dyeing with them of cotton thread and 
cloth, and of a cheap quality of silk called nan/ftm. Women’s robes 
woven of this silk are well known in the feamatak as Vahangdeha 
Band and are worn by all classes except Brahmans. The industry 
is carried on by Koshtia and Bang4rs sometimes weaving and dyeing 
together and sometimes separate. 

Va'phla, about six miles south of MOdha, has a large slab (f x 3') 
with a Devnigri inscription. 

VarkutO, about fourteen miles south-east of Karm51a, hu an old 
half-built temple with twenty-ono sculptured slabs arranged along 
the wall. The slabs are in excellent order. 

Vela'pur, twenty miles north-west of Pandharpur, has a large 
Hemddpanti temple of Haranoreshvar Mah4dev. The temple has 
three inscriptions of four to seven lines, two dated 1300 and the third 
dated 1304 all in the reign of the ninth Devgiri Yddav king 
Rdmchandra (1271-1310).* In his pursuit of the last Peshwa 
B4jir4y (1796-1817) in 1818 General Smith camped at Vel4pur on 
the 19th of February the day previous to the final battle of Ashta 
which was fought about twenty-five miles east of Vel4pur.* 


* Th« inaoription* have not been completely deciphered but in all the dates and 
Rimchandra’a name are clear. All the inacriptiona show a curious mixture of 
Sanskrit and Maritbi and nve the name of one MttSv who appears to have repaired 
the temple. Dr. Burgaaa’ Liata, 71. 

* Blaoker’a MarAtha War Memoir, 249. 
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Ak&lkot lies to the south-east of Sholdpur. Besides Akalkot 
proTOF, the State has six vUla^s in the Mdlsiras sub-division of 
Shol&pur and the village of Kurla in the Khatdv sub-division of 
S4tdra. It has 106 villages and an estimated area of 498 square 
miles, a population in 1881 of 58,040 or 116 to the square mile, and 
in 1882 a gross revenue of £23,500 (Rs. 2,35,000). Of 498 square 
miles, the total area of the State, 444 lie in Akalkot proper and 
fifty-four in the seven detached villages. 

Excluding the detached seven villages in Mdlsiras and Khat^v, 
Akalkot is bounded on the north by the l^izdm’s territory, on the 
east by the Patvardhan’s and Niafim's territory, on the south by the 
Indi sub-division of Bijdpur and the Nizim’s territory, ©n the 
west by the Shol4pur sub-division. 

Akalkot is op. open rolling plain about 1200 feet above sea level. 
Except near villages which have mango groves, it is extremely bare 
of trees. 

Besides the Bhima which separates Akalkot from Indi and the 
Sina which for a few miles separates it from Shol4pur in the north¬ 
west, the only river which runs through the State is the Bori, a 
feeder of the Bhima. The Bori enters the State in the north, and 
about ton miles lower is joined the Hami. After a southerly 
course of about thirty miles it nows into the Bhima two miles 
west of Akalkot. 

The water-supply is abundant, especially from wells which are 
numerous and eighteen to twenty feet deep. Except in the town of 
Akalkot where many wells are slightly brackish, the well water is 
excellent. Many large streams continue to run throughout the 
year. Except Akalkot which has a good sized reservoir, ponds are 
few and small. 

Akalkot lies entirely within the limits of the Deccan trap. A 
line of high ground forming a water-shed crosses the State obliquely 
from north-west to south-east, and divides it into two nearly equal 
parts of difierent character. South-west of the water-shed is a 
waving plain of mixed soil, watered by tho Sina and Bhima which 
together bound this comer of the territory, and by a large stream 
which running nearly south falls into the Bnima near the village of 
HilL On the river bank the soil is chiefly black, in the rest the 
soil is mixed, but black predominates. Below the black soil is 
crumbled trap or murum and below the murum at about forty feet 
is the trap. North-east of the water-shed the coimtry is watered 
hy tho Bori and the Hami flanked by low ranges of flat-topped 
hills. Though in parts so strong as to prevent cultivation, the hills 
have generally a surface of shallow black soil, overlying layers of 
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1 From materiala supplied by Mr. C £. G, Crawford, C. S. 
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red murum with basalt boulders. Some of the high ground is 
covered with loose black stones which by keeping the moisture ill 
the soil is said to aid tillage instead of checking it. Except good 
lime nodules or hankar, Akalkot is poor in mineral products. Even 
good clay fit to make baked brieks and tiles is not found. 

The hot season from mid-March to mid-June is probably the 
healthiest time of the year. The heat is seldom oppressive; a 
strong breeze from the west blows throughout a great part of the 
day, and the nights are generally cool and pleasant. Thunderstorms 
are not uncommon in April and May and cool the air for two or 
three days. To the middle of June the temperature ranges from 
73® to 104°. The rainy season lasts from the middle of June to 
the middle of October, 'W’ith a chmate for the most part pleasant 
and cool, but becoming oppressive towards the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. The close of the monsoon is the most unhealthy time of 
the year, when fever and ague, diarrhcea, and dysentery prevail. The 
cold season is very pleasant, the cold never being excessive. The 
sky is frequently overcast towards the middle of December, and a 
few showers fml, of the greatest value to jvdri the staple cold 
weather crop. The prevailing winds from March to November are 
from the west and south-west, and from November to the end of 
February from the east, north-east, and north. Dysentery, diarrhcea, 
and fevers both remittent and intermittent, are the commonest 
diseases. Much guineaworm is caused by the lower classes wading 
to their knees in the wells when filling their water jars. At 
Akalkot this disease, which was terribly common, has been checked 
by building a wall round a chief well. 

The rainfall is scanty, uncertain, and variable. In 18f56 it was 
32^ inches and between 1866 and 1868 the average fell to twenty-three 
inches; since then the average has risen to bc'tween thirty and 
thirty-five inches. 

Akalkot has little forest land and few plantations. The only 
timber trees are bdbhula Acacia arabica and nims Azadirachta iudica, 
which are barely enough to meet local demand. Other timber is 
imported, chiefly from ShoMpur. Colonel Baumjjartner planted a few 
tejdc and jock trees with success. In 1882, m forty-four villages 
about 20,000 acres have been set apart as forest reserves. Tho chief's 
garden at Akalkot has large groves of cocoa and areca palms and 
mango and other fruit trees. 

As tho grazing lands orkurans are the private property of the 
chief, there is little hay, and other fodder, especially kadbi or millet 
stalks, is dear. This checks the breeding of cattle and sheep which 
are inferior both in size and quality. Wild animals, especially of 
the larger kinds, are almost unknown. There are no tigers and 
panthers; jackals and foxes are common, and wolves are occasionally 
found. In the chief's grazing lands antelopes are preserved, but are 
not numerous. 

Game birds are few. Bustard are rare ; and in the chief’s kiirang 
a few florican are found during the rains. The painted or common 
partridge, quail, and oven sandgrouse are rarely found in any quantity. 
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According to the 1881 census, Akalkot had a population of 58,040, 
of whom 50,448 (25,547 males and 24,901 females) or 86 92 per cent 
were Hindus, 7590 (8921 males and 8669 females) or 13'08 percent 
Musalmdns, and two Christians. Among Hindus there are about 8000 
Brdhmans, 2000 V6nia, 20,000 Ihngdyats, 8000 Mar^ltluls, 3000 
Kolis, 5000 Dhangars, 2000 Pilnchdle, and 7000 Mhiirs, Mings, and 
Chimbhirs. The Musalmdns are mostly Sunnis. Of craftsmen 
there are about 9000 weavers and spinners. The weavers are chiefly 
Koshtis, Lingiyats, Panchams, and Silis, and the spinners are 
Lingiyats, Yduis, Marithis, Kolis,- Mhirs, and Musalmins, Of 
other craftsmen carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers are only of local 
consequence. 

Land is more or less watered, chicfly_from wells and some> 
times by hudkis or lifts near river banks. It is seldom watered by 
fair-weather dams and channels. Except when planted with sugar¬ 
cane which yields only one crop, watered lands yield two crops, adli rice 
as a kharifor early crop and yudri or other grain as a rabi or late cropu 

Of the early or kkarif crops the chief are hdjri spiked millet 
Penicillaria spicata, tur Cajanus indicus, amhddi hemp Hibiscus 
cannabinus, kdpus cotton Go 883 rpium horbaceum, and erandi castor- 
seed Rioinus communis. Of the late or rahi crops the staple is judri 
Indian millet Sorghum vulgare. In the north the kharifand in 
the south and west and on the banks of the Bori the rabi crops 
yield the heaviest outturn. 

Money lending is carried on in the same w'ay os in Sholhpur. The 
chief moneylenders are GujarAt V4nia and som6 MArwdr Vdm's 
and local Brdhmans. For a husbandman the rate of interest is 
heavy, as much os four per cent a month on personal security and 
two per cent on mortgages. There is no mint in the State, and the 
Imperial rupee is the current coin. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-west and south¬ 
east for eighteen miles. It has one station at Karabgaon, about 
seven miles south-west of Akalkot. Tho station is joined to Akalkot 
by a metalled road. In an ordinary year Karabgaon station has 
little traffic as it mostly goes to Sholapur by rood. During the 
scarcity of 1871 and the famine of 1876 grain largely came to 
Karabgaon by rsdl. Besides the metalled road to Karabgaon station 
a made road runs north-west to Sholdpur from Akalkot. The chief 
exports are jvdri and cotton piecegoods. The chief imports are 
from Sholapur and the Nizdm’s territory wheat and pulse; from 
Sholapur, European cotton twist, salt, cocoanut oil, iron and copper 
ware, cotton piecegoods and silk, bangles, betelnuts, dates, and 
black wpper; from the NizAm’s territory, indigo; from Bijapur 
elarifiett butter and native twist; and from Kalydn tanned hides. 
The former transit trade which the Vanjaris carried through 
Akalkot from Sholapur to 'Kulba^a, Rdichur, KalyAn, and other 
towns in the Nizam’s territory has now passed by the railway. 

Of crafts the chief is the weaving of country cloth, mostly women’s 
robes, bodicecloths, shoulderclotbs, waistcloths, turbans, and coarse 
cloth or Jehddi. Of about 9000 persons coniie<5te(l with the weaving 
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industry, about 2000 are weavers and the rest are spinners. There 
are about 1200 looms, which in a good year yield an outturn worth 
about £60,000 (Rs. 5 Idkha). 

The State was surveyed between 1866 and 1871, According to. 
this survey, excluding alienated and leased villages, the State has an 
area of 295,571 acres, of which about 93,800 acres of the worst 
land were lying waste in 1882-83. The average acre rate on arable 
land is about Is. Gd. (12 as.). Since the introduction of the survey, 
a considerable area of land has been yearly thrown up, chiefly 
because under the chief’s management husbandmen were allowed to 
take hdgdyai or garden land only on the condition of taking a 
certain amount oi jirdyat or dry-crop land, while under the survey 
husbandmen are free to take either. Of late the demand of land 
for tillage has increased. 

Justice is now administered in accordance with the principles of 
British law. The State has one nydyddhisk’Sf one m^mlatddr’s, 
and two mahdlkaris* courts. The nydyddkish has the powers of a 
district magistrate and decides civil suits of any value. The mAm- 
latddr has the powers of a second class magistrate and the mahalkaris 
of a third class magistrate. Besides acting as magistrates, the m^mlat- 
ddr and mahalkaris decide civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500). 
The Political Agent has the powers of a Judge and Sessions Judge 
and his assistant in immediate charge of the State, of an Assistant 
Jud^, and Sessions Judge. The Governor in Council is the highest 
appmlate court. Besides the ahibandi police of forty-one men who 
are dressed and armed like the sepoys of a native infantry regiment, 
the State has the regular police of seventy-one men paid in cash, 
and a body of 268 village police paid partly in cash and partly by 
rent-free lands. 

Of about £23,500 (Rs. 2,35,000), the gross revenue of the State in 
1882-83, the land revenue amounted to £14,880 (Rs. 1,48,800) and 
the local fund cess to £1130 (Rs. 11,300). 

In 1882-83 the State had nineteen schools with an average attend- 
dance of 664 maintained at a yearly cost of about £490 (Rs. 4900). 

In 1871 a dispensary was started at Akalkot which is in charge 
of a hospital assistant. In 1882-83 at this dispensary 8940 patients 
were treated and 2620 persons were vaccinated. 

Akalkot is the only town in the State with a population of about 
8500. The town lies two miles west of the Bori river in a hollow 
commanded by a spur of higher ground surrounding the vale. It 
was once fortified by a wall and a ditch. The wall is much ruined 
and the ditch is partly filled. It has no large building. Near the 
town is a fine and well shaded garden belonging to the chief, which 
has groves of mango, cocoa-palm, betel-palm, and other fruit trees. 
Besides Akalkot the chief villages are Chapalgaon, Jeur, Sarajgi, 
Mangrul, Ndgansur, Tolfiur, and Vdgdari. 

The separate history of Akalkot does not begin until the early 
part of the eighteenth century. During the sixteenth century it 
was part of the debateable Sholdpur district, which so often proved 
a cause of war between Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar, In the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century it was held by Ahmadnegar as at that 
time Halik Ambar’s settlement was intr<^uccd into its villages, In 
1707 after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Sh^hu Shiv^^i’s 
grandson^ who had been in confinement since his father Sambh^ji’s 
death in 1689, was set free .by Aurangzeb’s successor Bahddur Sh4h. 
On his return to the Deccan Sh4hu encamped at Par^Ld, a small 
village in the Shivri sub-division of Aurangabad. Hero he was 
attacKod by Saydji, the headman of the village, who appears to have 
been a partisan of Tiirdbdi the widow of E^j^rilm who was 
struggling with Shahu for the Maritha headship. In the fight 
Sayiijx was defeated and killed. His widow taking her three little 
boys, threw herself at Shdhu’s feet and implored his forgiveness and 
protection. The kindheartod Sh^hu, moved with pity, offered 
to take care of Rdnoji the eldest of the children. The mother 
gladly agreed, and received from Sh&hu the villages of Pardd, 
Shivri, and Th^na in mohdsa indm. Rdnoji, who was a good- 
looking lad of about ton, soon won the favour of Shdhu. On the 
way to Sdt^ra, the force was attacked by a band of highwaymen. 
The nominal command of the detachment employed to disperse 
this band was given to the boy Rdnmi. They promptly dispersed 
the banditti and in reward for his fi^rst success Sh&hu changed the 
child’s name to Fattehsing. In 1712 Shihu took Fattehsing into his ^ 
family, and gave him the family surname of Bhonsle and the Akalkot 
state in hereditary jdgir. Among other campaigns Fattehsing 
went on an expedition to Kolhdpur in 1718, toBandelkhandin 1730, 
to Bhilgdnagar in the Kam&tak, and to TrichinApoli in the train of 
the Pratinidhi and Rdghoji Bhonsle in 1818, In 1749 on the death 
of his patron Shdhu, Fattehsing retired to Akalkot, where he died 
in 1760. Ho had two wives Ahalydbdi and Gujdbdi, who both 
became eatis on his death. Fattehsing was succeeded by his 
nephew Shdhdji, son of his brother B4bdji Lokhande, pdtil of 
Pardd, whom five years before Lie death with the Peshwa’s 
sanction he had adopted. In 1760 on his death Shdhdji 
was succeeded 1^ his son Fattehsing also called Abdsdheb. A 
dispute between Fattehsing and his brother Tuljdji was. settled by 
the cession to Tuliaji of the village of Kurla in the Khatdv sub¬ 
division in Sdtdra.^ On the 3rd oi July 1820 the Honourable East 
India Company entered into an agreement with Fattehsing restoring 
to him the estates which with the rest of the Sdtdra territories 
had come into the possession of the British Government. In 1822 
Fattehsing died and was succeeded by his son M&loji. In 1828 
Mdloji died and was succeeded by his son Sh4h^ii, who was eight 
years old. During the minority of Sh4h^ji, tne B^ja of Sdt^ra 
assumed the managen^nt of the State. In 1830, certain changes 
introduced by the R^ja in 1829 led to a rising headed by Shankar- 
r^v sardeshmukh of Borgaon. To quell this rising a British force 
was sent from ShohLpur to Akalkot. It met with severe resistance, 
and the rebels did not yield till the Resident at S4t4ra offered an 
amnesty. Inquiry showed that the people had received much 
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Tulj&ji’s grands^. 
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provocation from the RAja of SAtAro and a British officer Captain 
Jameson was appointed regent of the State during ShAhAji’s minority. 
In 1849, oh the annexation of SdtAra, the chief of Akalkot became a 
feudatory of the British Government. In 1857 ShAhaji died and 
was succeeded by his son MAloji. In 1866 M4loji was deposed for 
misrule and died in 1870. MAloji left an infant son Shdhdji, the 
present chief who was bom in 1867. Tho chief of Akalkot, sur- 
namod Bhonslc, is a MarAtha by caste and ranks as a first class 
earddr of the Deccan. He is entitled to no salute. He does not 
pay tribute, but in lieu of the contingent of horse stipulated in the 
agreement of 1820 pays a commuted yearly allowance to the 
British Government of £1459 4«. (Rs. 14,692). Since 1866 the 
State has been under British management. At present (1883) it is 
in charge of the assistant collector of ShoMpur under the Collector 
of Sholdpur as Political Agent 
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The following uotes^ on the birds of the district are contributed 
by Mr. J. Davidson, C. S.: 

2. OTOQYP3 OALVU3. [Scop.) 

lliis is tho only truo vulture resident in the district, and is fairly 
Common, a pair being found for nearly every half dozen villages. 
Their nests are generally on high trees in the noighbourhood of 
villages and contain eggs from the end of December to the 
beginning of March. 

4. bis GYPS PALLE3GENS. (ffume.) 

6. PSEUDOGYPS BENQALENSIS, 

Both these vultures are seldom seen but they must often cross the 
district though probably at a great height as one sometimes finds 
one or two of them in company with the otogyps feeding on any 
stray carcass that has escaped the MhArs. 

6, NEOPHRON GINQINIANUS. (Lat/uim,) 

Is common everywhere,* breeding from February to Apiil upon 
the roofs of temples and also npon trees when the roofa are 
not available. 

U. FALCOJUGGEE. {Orap.) 

A permanent resident, fairly common through the dry part of the 
district, breeding from January to April. 

16. FAJXIO CHIQUEUA. (Baud.) 

Much more common than F. jugger; a very noisy bird, breeding 
generally on mango trees in gardens from February to April. 

17. CERCHNEIS TINNUNCULU8. (Lt^) 

A common cold weather visitant. 

18. CERCHNEIS NAUMANNI. (FleiscA.). 

A large flock of a small Imstrel, presumably this, was seen by the 
writer once in .January; unfortunately none were shot and it may 
have been the eastern form C. pekinensis. (AWnA.) 

23. ASTUR RADIUS. (Gmel.) 

Common wherever there are gardens with mango trees, breeding 
in March and April. 

24. ACGIPITKR NISUS. (.Wn.) 

The English Sparrow Hawk, is a fairly common cold weather 
visitant. 

27. AQUILA MOGILNIK. (Om.) 

The Imperial eagle is very rare; one immature specimen was shot 
in the rains. 

28. AQUILA CLANGA. (PoH.) 

Rare. 

29. AQUILA VINDHIANA. (Frrf«l.) 

The common eagle of the district, being very common everywhere 
but in the deep black soil part. Its nests generally built on low 
bdbhul trees may be foimd with eggs depending on the season from 
the middle of September till, the end of February. 

31. HIERAITUS PENNATUS. [Omel.) 

Is rare but may occasionally be found sitting on the banka of tho 
rivers of the district. As it is little larger than a kite it is 
often passed over. 


1 The marnnal numbers on the left side correspond with those found in Captain 
Butler’s Catalogue of the Birds of the southern portion of the Bombay Presidenoy 
( 1880 ). 
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33. NISAETUS FASCIATUS. {Vital.) 

By DO means uncommon in the district, breeding in January on 
high trees ; the enormous size of the nest at once distinguishing 
its habitation from that of the ‘ Wokhab- ’ 

38. CIRCAfiTUS QALLICUS. {Omtl) 

A not uncommon bird in the bare part of the district from 
September till March. It may easily be recognized from • its 
white breast, huge eyes, and habit of hoycring like a kestrel. 

39. bib-SPILORIJIS MKLAKOTIS. {Jtrd.) 

A rare visitant. 

45. BUTEO FEROX, {S. G. Otnel) 

Very rare; only one specimen having been obtained. 

48. BUTASTUR TEESA. {Frankl.) 

Formerly very common, but since the famine it is decidedly scarcer; 
it breeds in the end of March and beginning of April. 

61. CIRCUS MACRURUS. (S, O. Omel.) 

Is very common from September till March and sometimes from 
the end of August- 

64, CIRCUS AiRUOIKOS^Ua. {Lin.) 

Also a not uuoommon cold weather visitant. 

66. HALIASTUR INDUS. (Bodd.) 

Not common but found along the Bbima ; breeds about March. 

66. MELVUS GOVINDA. {Sykes.) 

Common everywhere, breeding from September to March. 

67. PERNIS PTILORHYNCHUS. {Tem.) 

Not common in the district. 

69. ELANUS CtERULEUS. {Daif.) 

Was formerly far from common. Since the scarcity is the 
commonest bird of prey in the district; haH a dozen pairs are 
almost certain to be seen in any morning ride. No bird’s nest 
is easier to find than this, as while building, with eggs or young 
the old birds are almost always flying round the tree containing 
the nest chasing awav other birds of prey or crows and adding 
stick after stick to the nest long after the eggs are laid- In 
spite of all this care the nost, which is generally on a low hdhhvl 
tree near a water-course, is a mere platform of sticks. The birds 
seem to breed twice a year once in Jannsry and February and 
again in June and July. 

60. STRIX JAVANICA. (Dm.) 

Moderately common, breeding in January and February. 

66. 8YRNIUM OCELLATUM. {Less.) 

Naturally rare as might be expected in such a treeless district as 
ShoUpur, but found in several of the Barsi villages and also at 
Akalkot. 

68. ASIO ACCIPITRINUS. {Pail.) 

Yery common in the cold weather among long grass, numbers 
being started ill a beat for florican. 

69. BUBO BElfOALENSIS. (Frankl.) 

Common along the rivers and water-courses; breeding in November 
and December iu holes in banks. 

74. SCOPS PENNATUS, (Hodgs.) 

A Bmall-ear^ owl identified as this is found occasionally all 
through the district. 

76. OARINEBRAMA. {Tern.) 

The “Punch and Judy Owl'* is ve^ common everywhere, 
breeding in hollow trees in February March and April. 

81. NINOX LUQUBRIS. {Tick.) 

Bare. 

The small birds are fairly numerous in species but few in 
actual numbers, and many of the migrants merely pass through the 
district going and returning. The following have actually been 
observed: 

82. HIRUNDO RUSTICA. (Lin.). 

Common in the cold weather. 
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84. HIRUNDO FILIFERA. (5<(5)A.) 

Fairly common, breeding in the raina in wells. 

66. HIRUNDO ERYTHROPYGIA. (fiyJb«.) 

Common, breeding in old building everywhere. 

86. HIRUNDO FLUVICOLA. (Jerd.) 

Ytty local, the only breeding place known is under the railway 
bridm at the Motibig tank where there are generally some 
hundred nests, and eggs may almost always be found. 

89. COTYLE SINENSIS. {Gray.) 

Found along the rivers in the oold weather, oocaaionally breeds 
both then and in the hot weather. 

90. PTYONOPROQNE CONCOLOR. {Syka.) 

Common, breeding twice a year h^quently in the verandas of 
bungalowa 

98. CYPSELLUS MELBA. {Lin.) 

Has been noticed singly on one or two occasions in the end of the 

r&iufia 

100. CYPSELLUS APFINIS. {Oray.) 

Abundant everywhere, breeding in the rains and probably at other 
seasons under almost every village gate. 

102, CYPSELLUS BATASSIENSIS. (Oray.) 

Natu^ly veiT rare but a flock of some twenty were continually 
flying round two toddy'palm trees near Karels and probably 
they bred among the leaves but no one oould olimb the trees. 

107. CAPRIMULGUS INDICUS. {Lath.) 

Rare, but probably breeds. 

112. CAPRIMULGUS ASIATICUS. (lAXth.) 

Also tolerably common in tne barer parta Breeds in June. 

117. MEROPS VIRIDI3. {Lin.) 

Very common everywhere, breeding in holes along the roadsides 
in April. 

120. MEROPS PERSICUS. {PalL) 

A small flock seen near Fandbarpur in October 1877. 

123. CORACIAS INDICA. {Lin.) 

Is very common from about the end of September till the hot 
weather when it leaves. It does not breed in the district. 

129. HALCYON SMYRNENSIS. {Lin.) 

Fairly common, breeding in banks and old wells, from April to 
Jane. 

134. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS. {Omtl) 

Is not common in SholApur. It probably does not breed in the 
district. 

136. CERYLE RUDIS. {Lin.) 

Is common along all the rivers, breeding through the rains or cold 
weather. 

148. PALiEORNIS TORQUATUS. {Bodd.) 

Swarms everywhere, breeding in holes in trees where they are to 
be found; when not obtfmoable, in boles in village walls and 
temples from November to February. 

149. PALiEORNlS PURPUEEUS. {P. L. 8. MuU.) 

Is common in the gardens daring the rams bnt leaves the district 
at the beginning of the cold weather and does not return till the 
rains are well set in. 

160. PICUS MAHRATTBNSIS. {LcUh.) 

Not common, but among the bdbhul trees aloUg the rivers a few 
are always to be found at all seasons. 

188. YUNX TORQUILLA. {Lin.) 

Tho wryneck is common in the oold weather. 

197. XANTHOLAIMA ILEMACEPHALA {Mull.) 

Is rare in the district but is a permanent resident. 

199. CUCULUa CANORDS. {Lin.). 

ilas been noticed in the beginning of the rains. 

201. CUCULUS POLIOCEPHALUS. (Lo/A.) 

Noticed in the cold weather and end of the rains. 

203. CUCULUS MICROPTERUS. {Gould.) 

Common in the rains. 

H/26I-34 
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212. COCCYSTES JACOBINUS. (Bodd.) 

Common during the rains, and seen occasionally at other times. 
The writer took one of its eggs from a nest of Chatarrhsea 
caudata in September 1879- 

214. EUDYNAMIH HONORATA. (Ami.). 

The koel is common wherever there are gardens with mango 
trees, and the writer has taken its eggs (in one case two from one 
nest) from the neats of both C. splendens and C. macrorhynchus. 

217. CENTROCOCCYX RUFIPENNIS. (lU.) 

This bird is fairly common and nests as a rule during the mins. 
The writer has however found nests in the cold weather. 

232. CINNYRIS ZEYLONICA. [Lin.) 

This honeysucker is very scarce in the district. It is fairly common 
in Pandharpnr and S^ngola and the writer has once or twice 
noticed it in Shol^pur and Karmdla, but it seems to shun the 
eastern parts of the district. It nests early in the rains, in the 
cold weather, and again in the hot. 

234. CINNYRIS ASIATICA. (Lath.) 

This is much commoner than the last and is found all over the 
district : it breeds as far as can be seen only once a year in May 
June and July. 

254. CPUPA EPOrS. [Lin.) 

Is a winter visitant and probably not nneommon. 

255. UPUPA CEYLONENSIS. [Beich.) 

A not uncommon resident, bnilding in holes in village walls and 
chdodis in April and May. 

256. LANIUS LAHTORA- 1 

This is the common ahrike in ShoUpur, and may be found every* 
where. It breeds probably twice a year once in March and again 
from May to July. 

257. LANIUvS ERYTHRONOTUS. [Vigorg.) 

This shrike has been only noticed in SholApnr from September to 
February and even then is far from common. It certainly does 
not breed unless in BArsi. 

260. LANIUS VITTATUS, (Vaknee.) 

This shrike is common enough during the end of the rains and 
cold weather but the vast majority leave in February. A few 
however remain all the year and may perhaps breed, 

268. VOLVOCIVORA SYKESI. (Stritkl.) 

Passes through the district in April and October. A few seen in 
the winter. 

276. PERICROCOTUS PERIGRINU3. (L»n.) 

Is a common bird among the gardens and breeds early in the rains, 
generally choosing a small bcibhul or some milk-bush as the 
situMLou for its nest. 

277. PEBICROCOTlia ERYTHROPYGIUS. [Jerd.) 

A small flock of these were seen by the writer once in the SAngola 
sub-division. 

278. BOCHANGA ATRA. («>»».) 

The king crow is common everywhere, breeding in May and Jane. 

281. BUCHANGA CiERULESCENS [Lin.) 

Once or twice noticed as a straggler in the cold weather. 

288. MUSCIPETA PARADLST. [Lin.) 

This bird passes through the district in the end. of the rains and 
again alrant April; the migration is most probably from west to 
east and not north to south. 

292. LEUCOCERCA AUREOLA. (Fteirt.) 

293, LEUCOCERCA LEUCOGASTER. [Cuv.) 

Both these little fantails are found ocoasionally during the cold 
weather, but neither remains permanently. 

297. ALSEON.AX LATIROSTRIS. [Baji.] 

A cold weather visitant. 

301. STOPORALA MELANOPS. [Vigors.) 

Also a cold weather visitent. 

306, CYORNIS TICKELLI. (Blgth.) 

Occasionally found tnrough the district at all seasons. 
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307. CYORNIS RUFICAUDUS. (Stwiirt*.) 

One specimen only procured, so evidently a mere straggler. 

323. bib-ERYTHROSTERNA PARVA. {BechaL) 

Common in the cold weather; may often be found perched on one’s 
tent ropes. 

848. PITTA BRACK YURA. (Ain.) 

This beautiful bird is not rare in April or October, but the writer 
has never seen it except in these months. 

351. CYANOCINCLUS CYANUS. (Lin.) 

Common during the cold weather. 

853, PETROPHILA CINCLORHYNCHA. (Vigort.) 

Is not uncommon in the end of the rains but does 
found at any other time. 

385. PYCTORIS SINENSIS. (Ovui) 

Is not common in tho district and the writer has 
nest there. 

436. AROYA MALCOLMl. (Sylcta.) 

This is the common large babbler in Sholdpur, and is fairly 
common ; breeding all through the rains. 

438. CHATARRHiEA GAUD AT A. (Dum.) 

Is very common and breeds at all seasons except the actual hot 

T70(Ltih 61*4 

462, MOLPASTES IKEMORRHOUS. (Onul.) 

This is the common bulbul at Shol&por and breeds in the rains. 

468. lORA TIPHIA. (Lin.) 

This bird in the Zcylonica typo is common and breeds in the rains 
generally in a milkbush hedge, but occasionally on small habKul 
trees and at times in gardens. 

470. ORIOLUS KUNUOO, (Sykea.) 

Common, breeding in June and July, 

475. COPSYCHUS'SAULARIS. (Lin.) 

la a rare bird in the district and generally found singly. It does 
not seem to breed within tho limits of the district. 

479. THAMNOBIA FULICATA. (Aim.) 

Is veiy common everywhere ; the specimens however are hard^ 
typical “ fulicsta," there being a brownish tinge on the back. It 
breeds abundantly about houses from April to July. 

481. PRATINCOLA CAPRATA. (Ain.) 

Moderately common but most of the birds leave the district in the 
hot weather. The only nest taken in Sholdpur was in July. 

483. PRATINCOLA INDICUS. (Blyth.) 

Very common in winter. 

497. RUTICILLA RUFIVENTRIS. (Vieill.) 

Also common in the cold weather. 

607. LARVIVORA SUPERCILIARIS. (Jtrd.) 

Not uncommon in the end of the rains and beguming of the cold 

630. ORTHOTOMUS SUTORIUS. (Fbrrt.) 

The teilor bird is fairly common, breeding in the early rains. 

634. PRINIA SqCIAl^. (Byhea.) 

This tailor bird which however does not sew its nest into a leaf as 
an orthodox tailor bird ought to do, is not nearly so common as 
the last. It also breeds in tho rains. 

639. CISTICOLA CURSITANS. (Prankl.) 

Common in the ^(rass JtvAram and generally on waste lands. It 
breeds in the rains. 

643. DRYMfflCA INORNATA. (Sylcta.) 

This is the common plainly plumaged warbler, found everywhere 
in the district. August and September are the two months it 
breeds in and its nest is generally susponded from some low 
branch between two fields ; its eggs, blue marked with claret 

E atchos and lines, are about the prettiest eggs ever known, 

AIS RAMA. (Sykta.) 

Not uncommon. 

681. SYLVIA JEBDONI, (Blyth.) 

Common in the dbld weather. 


not seem to be 
never found its 
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58f>. MOTACILLA MADERASPATENSIS. [Om.) 

Common and a very familiar bird ; a pair breeding every year in 
one of the boats in the boat-houao on the Motibag tank. It 
generally breeds again during the end of the cold weather. 

B91, MOTACILLA DUKHUN^SIS. {Syke».) 

A winter visitant but not at all uncommon at that season. 

593. BUDYTKS CINEREOCAPILLA. (5a«i.) 

694. BUDYTES CITREOLA. {Fallas.) 

Both birds are fairly common during the cold weather and latter 
end of the rains but are only winter migrants. 

696. PIPASTES MACULATES. {Jfodga.) 

Bather rare, but noticed several times during the winter. 

600. CORYDALLA RUFULA. {Vifill.) 

Very common in the cold weather. Does not however as far as 
has been noticed ever remain and breed in this district. 

660. CORVUS MACRORHYNCHUS. {Wagler.) 

The large black crow is common everywhere, breeding generally 
in the .end of the hot weather but sometimes at the very begin¬ 
ning of the rains. It is not generally as familiar as the gray 
crow but it occasionally builds on small trees in lai'go towns 
in the same way. 

663. CORVUa SPLENDEKS. (VieiU.) 

The gray crow is very cmnmon everywhere, breeding from May to 
July. 

684. ACRIDOTHERES TRISTIS. (Lin.) 

The common maina is plentiful everywhere and breeds in this 
district only during the end of the hot weather and the rains. 

687. STURNIA FAGODARUM. {Omel.) 

The blackcrested starling is a rarish bird m the dilstrict, and 
although it has been seen nearly eveiy month it does not soem 
to breed there. 

690. PASTOR ROSEUS. (Lin.) 

The Jvdri bird. This bird is very common from the ertd of the 
rains till the jvdri fields are cut in February. The birds roost 
and spend the middle of the day in the babhul groves along 
the water-courses and sally out from them into the jvdri to wbion 
they do a CTeat deal of damage. They are difficult to drive 
off if bdbhw4 are near to which they can fly for shelter, and 
this is one of the reasons why the plantation of such groves by 
the forest department is so unpopnl^ in the Deccan. 

694. PLOCEU8 PHILIPPINUS. (Lin.) 

The weaver bird is very common and its nests' may be found 
hanging from the bdbkul trees along almost all the water-courses 
and above old wells; the eggs are laid in July and August. 

699. AMADINA PUNCTULATA. (Lin.) 

Is very rare in the district. A pair was Only noticed on one 
occasion and that was during the rains. 

705. AMADINA MALABARICA. (Lin.) 

Is excessively common, making its round grass nest at all seasons 
in the nearest thpmy bush. The young oling to the nest long 
after they are able to fly. 

706. PASSER INDICUS. {J«rd. and Selby.) 

The Indian sparrow is as much a nuisance here as everywhere 
olso* 

711. OYMNORIS FLAVICOLLIS. {Pranil.) 

Is decidedly a rare bird in the district. The writer obtained one 
nest on the banks of the Bhima in April 1877, and the bird has 
been seen on a few other occasions. 

721. BUSPIZA MELANOCEPHALA. (e>op.) 

Is a oommon winter visitant joi&ing with the weaver birds in 
plundering the corn fields. 

722. EUSPIZA LUTEOLA. {Sparrm.) 

Noticed on one or tw'o occasions but it is not nearly as common 
as the last. 
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756 MIRAFRA ERYTHROPTERA. {Jerd.) 

This lark ia very common Lu the northern and western parts of 
the district but is found nearly everywhere. It ia one of the 
apeciea that has increased in numbers since the scarcity. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds. Its nests are found well 
concealed and very difficult to discover. 

768 AMMOMANES PHCENICURA. (FrankL) 

The redtailod linchlark is the commonest lark in the plonehed 
fields, and may be soon everywhere. Its nest is more like a 
robin’s than a lark's and ia placed on the sides of banks and 
tufts of grass. 

760. PYKRHULADDA GRISEA. (Scop,) 

The hlackbreasted finchlark called erroneously by many sports¬ 
men the ortolan, abounds everywhere and seems to breed at all 
seasons. 

765. SPIZALAUDA DEV A. (SyiM.) 

This bird is very numerous but does not breed till the middle of 
, the rains. Ita slight crest and reddish plumage at once distin¬ 
guish it from any of the other Sholdpur larks. 

The ShoUpur district, though a bare waterless counW is fairly 
rich in waders, and there are a good many game birds, doves, and 
wild fowl. They include the following species: 
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CROCOPUS CHLORIGASTER. (Blyth.) 

The green pigeon is a vei^ rare bird and the i^ter has only 
twice observed it, once in the Sholdpur head-qnarter station 
and again out in the Bdrsi sub-division. 

COLDMBA INTERMEDIA. (StriM.) 

The ordinary wild pigeon is very common in the district, and 
simply swarms in the nnmerons wells in the H4dha and Sdngola 
Bub-divisions, and any number can be shot or snared for pigeon 
shooting in some pl^es. The villagers however dislike ^eir 
being snared or netted and enooura^ them by building their 
wells with holes specially constructed for the pigeons to neat in. 

TURTUR SKNEGALEN8IS. (Un.) 

This is the commonest dove of the district, feeding in the villages 
and along the roads, and breeding at all seasons. Its favourite 
nestling place is a prickly pear bush but it is not particular. 

TURTUR SURATKNSIS. (Omel.) 

This dove' needs a damper climate than ShoMpur and is accord¬ 
ingly only found there daring the rains. Even at that season it 
is very local. 

TCRTUR MSORIUS. (Lin.) 

The large gray ringdove is common all through the district and 
breeds, probably at all seasons. 

TURTUR TRANQUEBARICUS. (Herm.) 

This little dove though local is not uncommon. It appears how¬ 
ever only to breed during the rains. 

PTEROCLES FASCIATUS. (Scop.) 

The painted sand grouse is common in the Atp4di state on. the 
borders of S^ngola and is occasionally found in the S&ngola 
sub-division itself. The writer has also noticed it in Kormila. 
It is probably found also in the east of B^rsi. 

PTEROCLES EXUSTUS. (Xem.) 

The common sand grouse is abundant everywhere in the district, 
breeding during the hot and cold weather as a rule. The 
young ^ds give capital sport in the rains, and are very good 
eating. 

PA VO CRKTATUS. (Lm.) 

There are no truly wild peafowl in the district, bat there are 
numbers at Akalkot and at most of the villages in the Karmila 
sub-division where there is much, garden land. They breed in 
September and October and appear to lay only three* or four 
eggs in Ibis district. 
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819. FRANCOLINUS TICTUS. (Jerd and Selby.) 

Tho painted partridge is fairly common in Bdrsi, Kannila, and 
the north and east of Sholdpur, and the writer has once shot it in 
Sdngola but in no other part of the district. It appears to 
breed only once a year in September, 

822. ORTYGORNIS PONDICERIANIJS. [Omel) 

The gray partridge is mnch commoner than the painted and is 

g anomlly difitributed over tho whole district. It appears to 
reed twice a year, once at some time between February and 
May and again in the rains. 

827. PERDICULA ARGOONDA. {Sykes.) 

The rock bush quail is very common all throiagh the district and 
breeds in the rains and sometimes aa late as November. 

828. MICROPERDIX ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. {Sykes.) 

The writer has never himself seen this bird but has heard of a 
specimen being found near Sholdpur itself. 

829. COTII&NIX COMMUNIS. (Bonn.) 

The gray quail though rather local is found in considerable num¬ 
ber all through the district from September till April. It does 
not breed in the district. 

830. COTURNIX COROMANDELICA. {Gmel) 

The rain quail is much commoner than its larger relative, and is 
found equally all over the district wherever there is shelter for 
it. It breeds abundantly among the hajri fields in the rains 
from Aug\iet to November depona^g on the season. 

832. TURNIX TAIGOOR. {Sykes.) 

This quail is not common but is widely distributed and breeds also 
in the rains. 

835. TURNIX DUSSUMIERI. (Tem.) 

The little button quail is much more common and is really plenti¬ 
ful in the lor'gc grass kurans. It is very difficult to flush and 
this makes people think it rare. It also breeds in the rains. 

836. EUPODOTIS BDWARDSI. {Gray.) 

The Indian bustard is fairly common in Karmdla and generally 
scattered through the other parts of the district. It is one of 
the birds that has appeared in greater numbers since tho 
famine. It is a partial migrant coming to breed in the rains 
and mostly leaving in tho hot weather. 

839. SYPHEOTIDKS AURITA. {Latham.) 

The florican is found through the grass preserves of the district. 
Except in the Sholdpur sub-division and Akalkot it is scarce, 
and even in those sub-divisions it appears to be diminishing 
in'numbers. It breeds in the end of the rains, the young often 
not beiug hatched till .the beginning of November. It ought 
therefore hardly to be shot before the first of December. 

840. CURSORIUS COROMANDELICUS. {Gmel.) 

This bird is common on all the bare waste land and among the 
ploughed fields. It lays its much streaked eggs on the bare 
fifround in the hot weather. 

842. GLAREOLA ORIENTALIS. {Leach.) 

843. GLAREOLA LACTEA, {Tern.) 

Both the swallow plovers are found though sparingly in tho cold 
weather along tne Bhima. 

845. CHARADRIUS FULVUS. {Om.) 

The Indian golden plover is very rare, and the writer has only 
noticed odd birds on the banks of the Ekruk tank. 

850. iEGIALITlS JER1X)NI. {Legge.) 

This is tho common ringed plover found in pairs along all tho 
water-courses. It breeds at all seasons except the rains but nests 
are very difficult to find- 
852. CHETTUSIA OREGARIA. {Pall.) 

A fairly common winter visitant. 

865. LOBIVANELLUS INDICUS. {Dodd.) 

The rcdwattled lapwing is common eYerywhere and breeds in the 
hot weather. 
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866. LOBIPLUVIA MALABARICA. (Bodd.) 

The vellow-wattled lapwing, esaenfciallT ubird shunning cultivation, 
is less common but is mirly distributed over the district. It 
breeds on bare ground from May to July. 

868. .ffiSACUS RECURVIROSTRIS. {C«t»i«r.) 

The big river plover is found among stones on the Bhima and Nira 
rivers but is very scarce. It probably breeds. 

869. ^ICNEMUS SOOLOPA^ (5. Q. Omel.) 

The stone-plover is fairly common among scrub forest wherever 
that exists, and breeds in the hot weather in the district. 

866. ANTHROPOIDES VIRGO. (Lin.) 

The kullwm of wortsmen is veiT plentiful in the district but appears 
more wary here than any place else the writer has been stationed 
in. Large flocks may be found on the banks of the Ekruk tank 
and they will there allow a sailing boat to pass within long shot if 
the sportsmen are concealed. 

870. OALLINAdo 8THENURA. (Kiikt.) 

871. OALUNAGO CCELESTIS. (Frem.) 

Both these snipes are found in the district wherever there is suitable 
gtonnd for thorn. Bice being hardly cultivated in the district 
and there being no marsh, the places where they are to be had 
are few in nunibor. When the Ekmk tank was first made there 
was capital shooting for a year or two behind the dam. The 
leakage has however stopped and with it the snipe shooting. 
Eight or nine brace however are occasionally got in the water¬ 
course which runs through the Sholdpur camp. A bag of snipe 
in the district generally contains both kin^ in about equal 
proportion. 

872. GALLmAGO OALLINULA. (Lin.) 

The jack snipe is commoner than either of the others in this 
district as it is found along all the water-courses with grassy 
banks, but not in sufficient numbers to be worth pursuing for 
sport. 

873. RHYNCHASA BENGALENSIS. (Lin.) 

Fainted snipes are found here and there through the district; 
they are nowhere common; they probably breed. 

877. NUMENlUS UNEATUS, (Cuv.) 

The curlew is a rare winter visitant to Shol&pur. 

880. MACHETES PUGNAJ^. (Ltn.) 

The niff is one of the earliest visitants to the district but is very 
local. 

882. TRIN.GA SUBARQUATA (Gtt«.) CuBiBW Stimt. 

884. TRINGA MLNUTA Lutl* Stiwt. 

891. ACTITIS GLAREOLA (lAn.) Spottto Sandfifbr. 

892. ACTITIS OCHROPUS (lAn.) Ghxen Santififsb. 

893. TRINGOIDES HYFOLEUCUS (Lin.) Common Sandpifeb. 

894. TOTANCS GLOTriS (Lin.) Oresnshank. 

895. TOTANU8 STAGNATIL18 (Bxthst.) Little Gbeenshank. 

897. TOTANUS CALIDR18 (Lin.) Redshank, 

All these sandpipers are found in more or less abundance during 
the cold weather, tho commonest being perhaps the green and 
common sandpipers. 

898. HIMANTOPOS CANDIDUS. (Bonn.) 

Tho blackwinged stilt is fairly common in the cold weather, leaving 
however early in tho season. 

901, HYDROPHA8IANUS CHIRUROUS. (Scop.) 

Is a scarce bird but a few may gener^^ bo seen about the Moti 
tank. It is believed to breed. 

902, PORPHYRIO POLIOCEPHALUS. (Loih.) 

The iiurple coot is a rare visitant, but it is see i ' everal timea 

903, FUUCA ATRA (Lin.) 

The common bald coot is plentiful during the cold weather on all 
the tanks. It does not Weed in the district. 

905, QALLINULA CHLOROPUS. (Lin.) 

The water-hen is rare in the district; two or three pair breed every 
rains behind the dam of the FandWrpor tank. 
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807. ERYTHEA PH^ICUBA. (Penn.) 

llie whitebreasted water-hen is more common, or at all events 
being much more noisy attracts greater notice. It also bree^ 
in the rains. 

809. PORZANA MARUETTA. (Ltach,) 

The spotted crake is not uncommon in the end of the rains and 
the cold weather wherever there is any moist cover for it. 

815. LEPTOPTILDS ARGALUS. (Lath.) 

This adjutant is very rare, but the writer has noticed it feeding 
with vultures on carrion several times. 

917. XKNORHYNCHUS ASIATICUS. (Lath.) 

The writer has noticed this stork on one or two occasions. 

918. CICONIA NIGRA, (Lin.) 

The writer has noticed this stork as moderately common in the early 
winter along the M^n river but in no other part of the district. 

820. DISSURA EPISOOPA. (Bodd.) 

This stork is fairly common and is the only permanent resident 
among the stories. It breeds in December and January. 

923. ARDEA CIKEREA (Lin.) Common hbron. 

924. ARDEA PURPURIIA (Lin.) PcKrtB hsron. 

Both the herons are found in the district but the purple heron is 
much the scarcest. Neither breed in the district, though Ardea 
cinerea may always be found singly. 

925. HERODLAS TORE A. (Bueh. ffam.) 

926. HEBODIAS INTERMEDIA. (Hoes.) 

927. HERODIAS GARZETTA. (Lin.) 

All three white egrets are found in the district in the cold weather. 
The garzetta remains and breeds in March and April. 

929. BUBULCUS COROMANDUS. (Bodd.) 

Is common in the district and breeds in several places in March 
April and May. 

930. ARDEOLA GRAYI. (Suke$.) 

This pond heron is tno commonest of the family but leaves in the 
end of the hot weather. 

931. BUTORIDES JAVANICA. (ffonff.) 

The green bittern is rare in toe district and the writer has never 
noticed it except in the cold weather. It does not appear to breed. 

934. ARDETTA SINENSIS. (Omel) 

A single specimen obtained. 

937. NYCTICORAX GRI8EU.S, (Lin.) 

This bird is moderatelv common but leaves the district for two or 
three mouths in the beginning of the rains. 

938. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALUS. (Gmelin.) 

Moderately common along the rivers and certainly used to breed 
near the Bhima, the tree however having been blown down, the 
birds deserted the place. 

939. PLATALEA LEUCORODIA. (Lin.) 

Fairly common; breeding in April and May. 

940. ANASTOMUS OSCITANS. (Bodd.) 

Not uncommon in the cold weather along a large river. 

941. IBIS MELANOCEPHALA. (Lath ) 

It is not at all uncommon all the cold weather bat apparently 
leaves the district in the rains. 

942. INOCOTIS PAPILLOSUS. (Tern.) 

The king-curlew is common and breeds twice a year in the hot 
weather and the end of tho rains. 

943. FALCINELLDSIGNEU8. (S. O. Omel.) 

The glossy ibis is very rare and the writer has only seen it on one 
or two occasions. 

944. PHASNICOPTERUS ANTIQUORUM. (Tern.) 

The flamingo is vory raro bat smidl flocks occasionally turn up 
in the cx>ld weather. 

950. SAECIDIORNIS MELANONOTUS. (Penn.) 

The ‘nukhta’ is not common in the district bat the writer has 
seen it once or twice in tho cold weather. 
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961. NETTOPUS COROMANDELIANUS. {Gmd.) 

Cottoa teal are also rare. Three or four pau's stayed a week or 
two on the Moti tank in July 1874 but they were so much 
persecuted that th ey did not stay more. 

962. DENDROCYGNA JAVANICA. (Hor^.) 

The whistling teal is a very rare dutk, one or two small flocks 
may be found on the head of the Ekruk tank in December and 
January, but as a rule they shun open country. 

964. CABARCA RUTILA. (Z'atf.) 

The ruddy ahieldrake or brahmani duck is common on all the large 
rivers auring the cold weather and frequently stays till April 
957. SPATULA CLYPEATA. (Lin.) 

The shoveller is probably tire earliest migratory duck (not teal) that 
appears at the end of the rains, and is found in pairs generally ; 
as they cling to the rushy edges of the tanks, they are com* 
paratively easy to shoot. 

969, ANAS PtECILORHYNCHA. {Frctt.) 

Is not a common duck in the district. It occurs occasionally in 
the rains, so probably is a permanent resident and breeds. 

961. CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS. {lAn.) 

This and the widgeon are the two commonest of the larger ducks. 
Immense flocks sometimes collect on the Bhima flying up the 
smaller rivers at night and returning in the morning. Three or 
more may generally be got by starting at daybreak and walking 
along the bed of one of these streams as they fly down at only a 
moderate height. 

962. DAFILA ACUTA. (Lin.) 

Thepintail isnot a common duck in ShoUpur,but afew are alwajsgot. 

963. MARECA PENELOPE. (Lin.) 

Widgeon are very plentiful, and are often found in company with 
gadwall. 

964. QUERQUKDULA CRECCA. (Lin.) 

The greenwii^ed teal is the commonest by far of all the wild fowl. 
Enormous n^ks haunt the Ekruk tana and smaller flocks are 
found wherever there is water for them. 

966. QUEKQUEDULA CIRCIA. (Lin.) 

The bluewinged teal is less «!omraon than the greenwinged, hut is 
generally found in company with it. It stays much later than 
any other of the raigrato^ duck. The writer has frequeutly shot 
it late in April and once in May. 

968. FULIOULA FERINA. (Lin.) 

Is found on all the tanks but is rated uncommon on the whole. 

969. FULIGULA NYROCA. (Quid.) 

The white-eyed duck is also not at all common. 

971. FULIGULA CRIST AT A. (Lin.) 

The tufted duck is common in the winter. 

975. PODICEPS MINOR. (Qwd.) 

The "dabchiek”i8 common in the few tanks wherever there are 
reeds. It breeds in the rains. 

983. STERNA ANGLICA. ( VonA) 

984. HYDHOCHELIDON HYBKIDA. (Pall.) 

Both the.se terns are found occasionally along the rivers. 

987. STERNA MELANOGASTRA. (Tern.) 

This is the common teni in the district and a few pairs breed in 
the hot weather iji the sand along the rivers. 

9&5. RHYNCHOPS AI.BICOLLI3. (Staaijw.) 

A rare winter risitant, 

1004. PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS. (Gmd.) 

A single pelican believed to be of this species was seen by the 
writer on the Pandharpur tank, 

1007. PHALACROCORAX PYCMCEUS. (Pall.) 

The Iktle cormorant swarms in the cold weather in places along 
the Bhima. It does not appear however to remain and breed. 

008. PLOTUS MELANOGASTER. (Ptnn.) 

The Indian snakebird is moderately common. The writer has seen 
it at all seasons but never seen a neat in the SholApur district. 

H/261-35 
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SPECIAL PTJNERAL RITES. 

Among the high class Hindus special funeral rites are performed 
wheu a man is drowned, or when a man dies on an unlucky day, or whcii a 
Hindu dies an atheist Ji Christian or a Musalm^n, or when a woman dies iji 
pregnancy, monthly courses, or childbed. The niost important; of these 
special funeral rites is the Cbi'emony called Ndraijanbalt literally offerings 
to N^r^yan. The details are ; The cliief mourner sprinkles a plot of 
ground with -owdung and water, sets u low wooden stool on the plot, 
spreads rice on the stool, atid Ot; the rice puts a copper pOt. In the pot 
he puts water, sarvatitthadhi or Asparagus raceinosus, and pancharalnd or 
live jewels in practice generally aii eight anna piece, and filling a copper 
plate 'vith rice sets it on the pot. He tlien takes a gold image of the god 
Satyesh or Nariiyan, washes it with five nectars or pn/ic/nirrtrita milk, curds, 
elariiicril butter, honey, and sugar, and sets it on the rice in tlie plate, iJe 
offers redpowder, turmeric, flowers, and sweet cakes or sugar, bows to 
the image, atid prays to it to remove the sins of the dead. He then 
tak(!3 the imago and puts it in a metal plate, and in another plate put s 
water with £e.^amo, barley, sweet I>asil 'eaves, turmeric, and white earth. 
He takes a conch shell aird dips it in the water of the second plate and 
yivims tlvi water on the image of Ndidyan from the point of the conch. 
Nex.t he places a silver inmge of Brahind in a plate and puts the plate on 
a pot and the pot on a }u>ap of wheat. In the same way he places a gold 
image of Vishnu on a heap of gDMn, a (lopper image of Rudra on muy 
Phaseolus uiungo, a.'i iron ima.ge of Yama the god of death on. iidid 
PhasBolus racHatus, and a lead image of or the deceased oh sesame. 
He calls on the four deities and the dt^ad to come aud live in the images 
and worships them in the same way as he worshipped the first image of 
NarAyan. Next th< chief mourner performs the prdyaschitla ham or 
aionewent sacrifice. He raises a quadrangular mound of earth, sweeps 
it witli sacred grass, sprinkles cowdung and water on it, draws iinea on it 
with a shruva spoon made of mango leave s and MmftarPTcusglomerata. stioks, 
picks up with hia thumb and ring-finger any small pebbles that may be on 
the mound, again .sprinkles water, and kindles a sacred fire on it. He 
takes water in bis right hand and says that he kindles the sacred fire called 
mt in order that the sin attaching to the dead, owing to his or her death 
having occurred on an unlucky day., or in water, or during her monthly sick¬ 
ness, or in pregnancy, or in childbed, or when he was a convert or an atheist, 
or on ground which w'as not sprinkled with cowdung and cow’s urine, 
or which w as not strewn with .sacred grass sesame and basil leaves, may be 
removed and that ho or she may not waiider among the living but may go to 
heaven easily. He then throws the water on the ground. He puts to the 
i.-orth side of the sacred fire two blades of sacred grass and places o-vei;- 
them two sacrificial vessels one called pranitd or the conductor the other 
called prakahahi or the sprinkler. He takes the vessel called pranitd with 
his left hand, fills it with w'^ater with his right hand, and sets it in its former 
place. He sets three blades of sacred grass on each side of the altar and 
the following articles near the two vessels; shruva a spoon made of 
mango leaves and vmhar sticks, upayanuitutkMshct a knotted cluster of 
seven blades of sacred grass, aummarjanakusha a knotted cluster of five 
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blades of sacred grass, paviiridve two rings of sacred grass joined together, 
darhhdsitaym a knotted cluster of three blades of sacred grass, ajyaBthdll a 
vessel for clarified butter, a; .d charnatkali a vessel for cooking rice. Having 
set these tilings in their proper places, he takes the darihdstrayaa or knotted 
cluster of three blades of sacred grass and encircles it with iho pavitr idoe. or 
two sacred grass rings, and cutting off the ends of the darbhdstrayds or 
cluster of three blades of sacred grass he throws the darbhdstraym and 
pavitridve to the north and places the bit he has cut off in the vessel 
called prftkahanipdtra or the sprinkler. He then pours the vrater from the 
vessol called pranild into the vessel called irrokshani and purifies all the 
sacrificial things by sprinkling the water on them. To the bouth of the 
sacred fire he places ou the fire the vessel called djyasthdli filled with 
clarified butter and to the north he places the vessel called ckarjiathdii 
filled with rice aird water and gets the rice cooked there. He then takes 
a brand from the sacred fire aijd moves it in a circle round the altar, 
and purifies the shruva spoon made of mango leaves and uvibar 
sticks, by heating it on the Siw;red fire- and sprinkling water on it with 
sacred grass from the vessel called prokahayii. He then takes down 
the vessels of rice and clarified butter which were kept on the altja: 
and purifying them sets them in front of the sacred fire. He th«n holds 
the upayamanakv^ha or knotted cluster of seven blades of sacred grass 
in his left hand, and the edmidhttads^-as or bundle of three sacrificial 
sticks in his right hand, and, touching his chest with the cluster of seven 
blades of sacred grass, throws the bundle of three sacrificial sticks into 
the sacred fire. Then he throws one after another one hundred and 
eighteen spoonluls of clarified butter, sixteen handfuls of cooked rice, 
and one hundred and eight handfuls of sesame tho sacred fire, H« 
worships his family priest and gives him a cow and money presents or 
dakshind. Kext tlhe chief mourner performs tho rites called th > 
Vaiaknavddi and PaMhadaivaia ahrdddhda. He spreads eleven plantain 
leaves in a line and places on them eleven knotted blades of sacred grass 
and on these blades eleven balls of rice for eleven deities "V i.shuu, Shiv, 
Yauia the god of death, Soiu the moon, HavyavAhan the gods’ offering- 
carrier, Kavyavdhan or the manea’ offering-carrier, Mrityu or death, Rndra, 
Purusha Preta or the deceased, and NArAyan. After worshipping these 
eleven balls with flowers, redpowder, and sweet basil loaves, be repeats 
eleven hymna or mantras in praise of the eleven deities and pours water 
on the balls from the point of a conch shell and bows to them. He spreads 
five plantain leaves in a straight Hue and on them lays five knotted blades 
of sacred grass and on the blades sets five pindds or rice balls for Brahma, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Yama, and Preta, worship them with redpowder turme* 
ric and flowers, burns frankincense, lights camphor, offers libations of 
water, and bows before them. He then worships the family priest and 
other BrAhmans and gives them cows, gold, silver, iron, umbrellas, anff 
sesame. This ends the NdrdyanhaU ceremony. 
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HOUSE COKSECRATION.i 

The Hindu ceromony for consecrating a new house is called Vdstu-shdidi 
or Vdsfu-quieting, Vkstu being the Place Spirit or Genius Ix)ci. It is 
believed that if the ceremony is performed in the month of Bhddrapad 
or September, a month in which the spirits of the dead are supposed to be 
specially powerful, adeath or some other misfortune will happeiiin the family 
of the person who performs it. So also the months Pauska or December- 
January the month of the spirit Sankrdnt, Chaitra or April-May, and 
Ashvin or September-October are unlueky for a Fde/tt-quieting or house 
wanning. In any other month but these a lucky day is chosen. On that 
day the house is decked with flowers and mango leaves and friends and 
relations are asked to the ceremony. The host and his wife hathe, dress 
in rich clothes, and sit on low wooden stools placed within lines of quartz 
powder. The family priest sits on a third stool in front of them and 
near him sit other JBrAhmans called to aid in the ceremony. The host, 
taking water in his right hand, says ‘ I perform this ceremony called 
Vdstushdnti or Vastu soothing that no evil may l>efall iny family, and 
that in future I and my family may live happily in this newly built 
house.’ He then throws the water on the ground. The family priest, in 
a winnowing fan takes parched rice and grains of mustard seed and 
scatters them about the house saying * Let those bhuts or spirits who 
dwell in this plot of land depart, and let those spirits who trouble or stop 
our ceromony be destroyed by the command of the god Shiv.’^ The priest 
then mixes cow’s urine, cowdung, milk, curds, clarified butter, and water, 
and sprinkles the mixture about the house and about the yard. Next 
ho consecrates the spot in which the host is sitting by sprinkling it with 
the same mixture ai\d rai8»»a a quadrangular mound on the spot. At each 
oomer of the mound a two feet long blackwood peg is driven into tho 
ground and a cotton thread is pass^ round tho peg-s. The host offers 
curds, milk, pulse of udid Phaseolus radiatus, and parched grain at 
each peg and says ‘ Let the ndgds or serpents go to the bottom of the 
earth, and let all the lokapdlds or guardian spirits which prolong life and 


'Of the origin of Vdetn-quieting the Matnyd or fish/'ardn gives the following 
account: A giant named Andhak or Darkness grew so misenievous that Shiv 
attacked and killed him. In the fatigue of flghtiiig Shiv perspired and from his 
sweat a terrible spirit sprang. The apirit was no sooner horn than, excited by 
hunger, he began to drink the blood of the dead giant. Still his hunger was not 
appeased. The spirit jirayed b.i Shiv that he might have the power of devouring 
anything in tho world. Shiv granted the boon and tho spirit spread havoc through 
the world and harassed both men and gods. The gods wet, hurled the spirit to the 
earth, and sat on his body. The spirit begged the gods to make some provision for 
him promising if they did he would remain quiet and trouble no one. To provide for 
him, the gods ordained that whenever a new iiouse or a well or a pond was finished 
offerings ^ould be made to the spirit and that he would be at liberty to trouble 
those who would not make tho proper offerings. From that time the spirit was 
called Vd»lu from the Sanskrit vas to dwell because they say the gods dwelt on his 
body. 

' The Sanskrit text is ; Apasarpantu yd bhutd, (4 bhidtd biufni-samtkUds ; yi bkutd 
vlghnakarUcKu, U nasyantu ^ivdjnayd. 
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strength live in this dwelling’^. The host then traces a square of 
turmeric and water on the ground and in the square lays fire made of 
cowdung, and sets on the fire a vessel filled with clarified butter. When 
the butter is hot he takes the vessel ip. his hand and throws® parched 
rice, mustard seed, Wid Phaseolus radiatus, and three spoonfuls of the 
clarified butter at each comer pillar of the house to the north, south, 
east, and west. He then spreads a white piece of cloth over the aJtar 
and dipping a golden or reed pen in a mixture of redpowder and water 
draws on it ten lines from east to west and ten from north to south, and, 
placing rice and betolnuts upon it, worships the cloth with redpowder and 
flowers. Next the host fills two copper pots with water, places them on the 
cloth, puts bent grass, precious stones, and copper or silver coins in them, 
encircles them with a cotton thread, and places on them two copper plates 
filled with rice. On the rice in the copper plate he places two golden 
images one of the Place Spirit Vdstu and the other of Dhruva or the polar 
star and lays before them flowers, turmeric, and redpowder. After this 
he worships the TUtnagrihds or nine planets and the dasfuidiXrpdldi or ten 
quarter guardians and throws into the tire offerings of cooked rice, sesame, 
clarified butter, bent grass, sacred grass, bel or .^gle marmelos fruit, and 
pieces of blackwood, pipal Ficus religiosa, palas Butea frondosa, shami Pro- 
sopis spicegera, and rui Calotropis gigantea. After this cooked rice, curds, 
rtdid, and a lighted flour lamp are set on a plantain leaf and the whole is 
taken away and laid at a place where three roads meet as an offering to 
the spirits of the place. The host then takes a cocoanut, a plantain, a 
betelnut and leaves, flowers, and sesame, ties them together witl\ a cotton 
thread, and he and his wife, standing together, throw the bundle into the 
fire and bow to it. This is called purndhuti or the complete offering. The 
family priest then takes ashes from the fire and marks the brows of the 
host and his wife with them. A long red cotton thread is passed round 
the house, and ten flags of silk or paper are fixed in different parts of the 
house root® At the foundation pillar of the house which is called muhiirta- 
tnedJia or the lucky post, a pit about two feet deep is dug and filled with 
water. A little oil is poured on the water. If the oil on the surface of 
the water runs or takes the form of a tortoise it is believed that the house 
will last long and the owner will prosper, otherwise it is feared that 
some evil will happen to the owner or his family. An earthen box is 
then brought and filled with bent grass, sesame seed, curds, rice in 
husk, parched rice, seven kinds of corn, precious stones of five kinds, 
mustard seeds, lotus, yaJishahardam or perfumed paste made of 
camphor agallochum and musk, vdla or Andropogon muricatum, moss, 
manasshila or red sulphurate of arsenic, and aehtagandha or the mixture 
of eight scents. The golden image of V4stu is then placed in the box 
with its face down and the articles mentioned above are placed on its 


' The Sanskrit text is : Visantu hhUtaU ndgda lokapdldicha earvataa, asmln g^'ihA 
va-aaiUiiHe dyurbalakarda soda 

^ According to the book rituals the parched rice, mustard seed, udid, and clarified 
butter Ought to be placed under the pillars before they are fixed. In practice the 
grain and butter are generally sprinkled when the house is completed. 

® The roof is the spirit haunt and the flag the apirit-scarer. Ko small flags are put 
on some Hindu graves and used in Hindu inind-ritea. So pilgrims, ships, and armies 
have flags. The spirit of the dead Hindu sits like a bird on the roof for several 
days and is fed by milk. So the Burmese after a wedding throw stones on the 
roof to scare fiends. So the Greek saying, ‘No roof is without its evil spirit.’ The 
combination of the flag and the roof is shown in many houses in Bombay and Surat 
on whose roofs an aucEor and a flag are painted. 
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back.i The box is closed and worshipped mth flowers and redpowder. 
Nine earthen or copper pots are filled with trater, copper or silver coins 
and betelnuts are put in them, and the host facing east pours water into 
the pit from the nine pots. He tlirpws sandal-ptiste, flowers, and rice 
into the pit and bows to it. The box is then laid in the pit with the 
blowing of pipes and the beating of drums and the pit is closed with earth. 
If the earth is enough to fill the pit or if any earth remains after filling 
the pit it is a good omen ; if the eartlT fails to fill the pit the omen ia 
bad. After filling the pit the spot is cowdunged, worshipped with red- 
powder and flowers, and a lighf ed lamp is set on it. .The wife of the 
host mixt^s turmeric in water and phinging her hands in the mixture 
strikes them against the doors of the hoxise. The host does the same 
with his right hand only.^ The VAstu-soothing ends with presents of 
clothe.s and money to Brahmans and a feast to Br^mans and friejids and 
relations. 

This house consecration is iiiterestuig for several reasons. Like 
exorcism, as its olj^ect is to drive away a spirit,, it is one of the early 
rites. Two of the most dreaded of early spirits seem to have been the 
Place Spirit and the Time Spirit. I’ln; Time Spirit is Kdl or MaliAkfil the 
Great Destroyer, Time and Death, as in Europe, being the name. It ia 
from the fear that Kil will carry oHi’ the bride or the bridegroom that, at tlie 
wedding moment, grain is thro''Vii over the bride and bridegi'oom, hands 
are clapped, music is played, and gums are tired. As every moment has 
its spirit so every plot of ground has its Place Spirit. Whoever builds 
a house trespasses on the domain of a i'lace Spirit, who, unless scared or 
pleased, will punish the trep.pas.ser either by shaking down hishou.se or 
by killing or sickening fsome mt-mber of his family. The belief in the 
Place Spirit a.ud the need of pleasing him is widespread. The Indian 
Musalmins are not less carfdul than the Hindus to scare the Place 
Spirit. Before a new house is used priests are called and the Kurdn is 
read and slips of paper with text? fronv the Kurdu written on them are 
buried. The early Egyptians had a similar practice of placing under n 
stone papers with passages from the Book of the Dead (Tiele’s Egyptian 
Religion, 23, 2G). In Burma people are buried alive when a palace is 
finished (Shway Yoes 'The Buvman, XL 207). In the Fiji islands when a 
chiefs house is finished a slave is buried in each post-hole (Wallace’s 
Australasia, 487). In Borneo when a chief makes a house it is apriiskled 
with human blood (Tylor’s Primitive Culture, II. 382). In Madagascar 
human sacrifices are offered when the cliief’s palace is made (Sibree’s .Mada¬ 
gascar, 305). In .Europe the Placs Spirit is regarded with the aume fear. 
The Germans think the tir,st person who enters a new house or crot-ses a 
new bridge is doomed to be a victim to the Place Spirit (Grimm's Teutonic 
Mythology, HI. 1021). The Piets bathed the foundations of towers in blood 
to please the Place Spirit (Scott’s Border filinstrelsy, 414). According to 
one account the old Irish missionary St. Columbo buried St. Oran under 
the walls of St. Kilda church to please the Place Spirit (Ditto). In 1843 
the people of H alle wished to have a cliild killed and btiried under a new 
bridge to strengthen ids foundations (Henderson’s Folklore, 274). The 
feelbig lives in the luck which attaches to an English house wanning, in 


' Burying with the face down is praetiaed by some low tribes in Khindesh in the 
eaEie of pregnant women and others who are specially likely to come back ami pls ruo 
the living. Mr. J. A. Bainee, O. S. ’’ 

^ The handmarh as on a sati stone or at a Musalmdn wedding is a sign of hick. 
MusalmAna both Shiis and Sunnis worship an open hand. 
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the Scotch practice of drir.kirg a health to the -first fire, and in the French 
invitation Pendrfi la cr^iinalllere to hang the cooking pot that is to attend 
the first cooking. The means taken to scare or to please the Place Spirit 
in Burniah, Borneo, Madagascar, and Scotland hy a human sacrifice seem, 
till the introduction of British rule, to have been commonly practised in tiiO 
Bombay Deccan. About 1190 when the Sitdra' fort was built by the 
Fanh^ila king.s, two Mhdrs, a boy and a girl, were buried alive at the west 
gates aa an offering to the place spirit. Under the Eedar kings (1347-1190) 
a village 'vas granted to a man in reward for providing a man and a woman 
to be buried under one of the bastions of Purandhar fort in the Poona 
district whicli had several times ialien. The Sholdpur headman owes his 
po.sition to the grant, about the .same time, of a pregnant woman to bo 
buried alive under one of the eastern towers of the fort, and one of the 
De.-^.hmukh family of ShoUpur is still paid a yearly cash ollowanee which 
was originally made to an ancestor of his, in return for the gift of a youth 
to be buried under the groat north ShoMpur tower. About 1750 a Mdng 
is said to have been buried under the foundations of the Pesh-wa’s Shanvdr 
palace in Poona. About 1790 a newly married pair wore buried under the 
main entrance to lobogad fort in Poona nnd the person, a Maratha, who 
provided the victims was rewarded by the headship of the village on. the 
Lohogad tei‘race. Several other examples of human sacrifices occur in 
connection with the making of wells and ponds which, without the cement 
of human blood, refused to hold water. This worldwide dread of tiie Place 
Spirit suggests an explanation for the Freemasori's riio.s at laying the foun¬ 
dation s-tone of a building. Like the Hindus Freemasons have a love for 
the old and preserve old practices by symbolic explanations. Under the 
foundation stone the Freemason lays grain oil and wine, soirie news¬ 
papers, and some coins. The oil they say is put under the .stono because 
it is an emblem of abundance, the wine because it is an embletu of joy, 
and the grain because it is an emblem of plenty, Tiie papers are put in 
to show what tlie literature of the time was like, and the coin to sho w 
who was tlien tlie king. That those explanations do not give the origin of 
the practices appears from the consideration that there is little wisdom or 
profit in putting health, joy, and plenty under a stone ; that if the literature 
of the time is to be banded down, letters should be cut in stone or in metal, 
not printed on peri-shable paper, and that, if the date is to be handed down, 
it should be preserved by being engraven in somo notable part of the 
building, not in a place which cannot be reached until every stone of the 
building has been overturned. The historical explanation of tl-e Free¬ 
masons’ foundation-laying rites seems to be that the object of ail is to soaie 
the Place Spirit. Oil, wine, and giuin are among the greatest gladdenora 
.supporters and healrrs aoid therefore the greatest scarers of disease huugtr 
and bad spirits. Grain and oil are used in the Hindu Place Spirit- 
quieting and it is worthy of note that according to the books they sliou ld bo 
buried at the foot of the house posts instead of as at present being strewn 
onthehou.se floor. The early Egyptian and modem Musalraan-pr.actiee of 
searing the Place Spirit by burying under the foundation stones sllpi; of 
paper with holy spirit-scaring texts suggests that the' original newspaper 
was a spirit-soaring slip. The coin again seems' put in with tho same 
object as the coin was put into the dead Greek mouth or is tied to the hem 
of the Hindus’ shroud and is used in the. Hindu Ydstu-Shdnti and in 
exorcisms, that is to drive oif spirits. 
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A. 

Acquisition ( 1818 - 1870 ): 30i. 

Adil Shihis : Musalmin kiage of Bijdpar (1489' 
1686), 278 - 287. 

Agarvdls ■ traders, 48 - 50* 

Age DetailB = 24. 

Akalkot: origia (1708) of the of, 289; State, 
description, boundaries, aspect, rivers,- water, 
geology, climate, rainfall, forests, animals, birds, 
people, irrigation, crops, moneylending, trade, 
crafts, land, justice, revenue, schools, dispensary, 
places, history, 505-510. 

Akliq : town, Aurangzeb at (1689), 288, 407. 
Ali-ud-din Ehilji : Delhi Emperor (1296-1316), 
275 note 3. 

Alienated Villages (1884): 365-386. 
Andhrabhritya ; Deccan Hindu dynasty (B,o. 90* 
A.o. 300), 275. 

Area ; l; arable, 218. 

Asadkbdn : Bij^pur general and minister (1611 • 
1649), 279-281. 

Ashta: lake, 223-225; battle of (1818), 294.296 ; 
village, 407-408. 

Aspect: 2. 

Asses 1 18. 

Assessed Taxes: 375. 

At&rs i MuaalmAn perfumers, 198. 

Audichs '• CrujarAt Brdhraans, 30. 

B. 

Badvds: Pandharpur priests, 427, 468. 

BdgbdnS : MusalmAn gardeners, 204. 

Bahmanis : Deccan Masalmdn kings (1847 -1489), 
276-278. 

Bdjirdv II-: ninth Peahwa (1796 -1817), 292-295, 
Bakar Kasdbs ■- mutton butchers, 204. 

Bildgbdt : hill range, 2, 

BildjiBlSjiriy : third Peshwa (1740-1761), 290-291. 
Balance Sheet: 376. 

Bdlsantoshis ; beggars, 181. 

Banking 239-240. 

Bdpn Gokhale = MarAtha general (1817-18), 293* 

295. 

Bdrgirs •. MarAtha troopers, 285 notfe 2. 

Bdrsi : survey, 318 ■ 321, 348 - 352; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 


soil,stock, holdings, crops, people, 391 ■ 393 ; town 
details, 408-410. 

Bamtgars -* MusalmAn firework makers, 109- 
Bdvi : village, temples, 410. 

Bedras : MusalmAa traders, 199. 

Begampnr : village,. Aurangzeb’s daughter’s 
tomb, 411, 

Beggars : 180-I9l. 

Belddra ; quarrymen, 91*92. 

Berads l unsettled tribes, 163 • 165. 

Bhadbhunjds - grain parchers, 92, 204-205. 
Bhagvinldl Indraji : Dr., 275, 417 note l. 
Bhdmtds : pickpockets, 165. 

Bhat i Mr. Ct. A., 254 note 1. 

Bhdtids : traders, 50-51. 

Bhdts : beggars, 181, 

Bbatjdrds - MusalmAn cooks, 206. 

Bhillam : Devgiri YAdav king (1188 -1192), 275. 
Bhils ; unsettled tribes, 165, 

Bhima J river, 3-4. 

Bhogdvati : river, 4. 

Bhois '.fishers, 152, 205*206, 

Birds : 611-521, 

Birthplace : details about, 23. 

Births and Deaths : 389-390. 

Blankets ; weaving of, 271-272. 

Bodki : hill, 2. 

Bohords J MusabnAn traders, 201 -202. 

Bojgars ^ MusalmAn beer-sellers, 205, 

Borrowers: 244*245. 

Boundaries •-1 - 
Brdhmans 1 25-44. 

Brahmapnri : Aurangzeb’s camp at (1695), 288 ; 
village, temple, 411. 

Bridges ; 259. 

Brokers : 261 * 262 . 

Buffaloes: 16- 
Building Stone • 

Burhdu Hizim : wcond Ahmadnagar king (1508- 
1553), 279-282. 

Burke t Mr. C. T., 226. 

Bnruds *. bamboo workers, 92-93. 

BuSSy • French conunander (1752), 291. 

0 . 

Capitalists: 239. 

Carriers 5 263. 
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Cart Tniffic ■ 343 imd note 1. 

Cattle Disease •. S88. 

CensTTS Details : 23-25. 

Clliinibhirs ; leather worker.?, 93, 

Clianges ; ?noneyleudi7ig, 348 - 249; temtorial 
(1818-1875), 303 and notes 1, 2 and 3. 

Charcoal ; maVing of, 10. 

Chinchgaon ^ hiii, 2 ,, 3. 

Cholera ; outOreaka of, 361, 362, 363, 364, 386 
and note 1, 387. 

Christians : 2 ii. 

Civil Courts ; 367. 

Civil Suits (1870- 1882) : 367-369. 

Climate . o-S, 

Commnnitiss : 211- 21 3, 

Condition ; of the district (1792), 292. 

Copper and Brass work : 272 . 

Cetton : tillage of, 230 231 ; export trade in, 
264-266, 

Cows : 15 -16. 

Crafts : 208 274 . 

Craftsmen : 9i -143. 

Crawford ; w c. E. C., 239 note 1 , ,407 not© 1. 
Creditors : 245,-247. 

Criminal Classes •• 370, 

Crops : 229-231. 

Carrency ; Sot). 

Customs ; bitlh, marriage, pregi>.ancy, death, 
23-30, 40-41, 42-43, 46-48, 4.9-,50, 55-75, 78-85. 
89-91,95-97, 98-101, 102 10.3, 104-118,125-134, 
141-142, 148-1.5.1, 154-157, 158-160, 102-163, 
164-165, 173 174, 176-180, 187, 188. 

D 


Drains,ge .- 2, 

Dur ga Devi Famine (1393 -1407): 27 7. 

I Dyeing: 269. 

E. 

Ekruk: : lake, 225-226 ; village, 411,. 

I Elphinstone : Mr. Mountstnart (1817), 293-294 
Exchange Bills : 240. 

Excise Bevenue ; 374. 

Exports : 264 • 266. 

F. 

Pairs : 202 26,3. 

I Family Stocks : 26, 27 , 28, 30, 31 , S2, 34 , 36 , 40 . 

I 41, 43, 45, 53, 15, 103, 121, 124, 138, 139, 140. 
Fainines: 231-237. 

Fattehsing : founder (1712) of the family of Akal- 
kot RAjiis, 289-290. 

Ferries = 259, 

Field Tools ; 221-222, 

Fmance 374-378. 

Fkh ; 18-22. 

Fishers : 151-157. 

Foreign Boys : victory of the (15.31), 2«i. 

Forests : staff, dcimircation, desoriptiwj, reserves, 
scrub forest, bdbhut meadows ; timhar-felling ; 
revenue and charges ; j'dantatioiis, 10-13. 

Ij Fowl;-' : 18. 

FKUOral Eitea: special, 62" ■ 5'?3. 
l! 

!i • 


D4.da Narsn KiJ.e : Bahmani revenue officer 
(1420), 277. 

Daily Life . of a Shenvi, 39. 

Ddmiji|..ant’a Famine (1460) ; 277. 

D^iSaris : beggars, 181 -182. 

Dastur Dimir : Bahmani noble (1478), 278. 
Dauris = begg-irs, 182. 

Debtors ; 2 . 40 - 247 , 

Depresped Classes ; 169-380- 
Deshastlis : B'.dhmnns, .26-27. 

Devgiri Yddavs ; Deccan Hindu kings (1170- 
1310), 276. 

Devxukhds : Brahmans, 27-28. 

Dhangars ; cow-keepers, 140-147. 

Dhobis : Muaalsndn washermen, 206. 

Dhors : taanerf",, 170, 

Dildwarkhail ■■ Bijiipui’ minister (1590), 283. 
Diseases ; 286 . 

Dispensaries ■ SS6-387, 

DombAriS ■- see Kolhdtis. 

Domestic Animals : 1.3-is. 


1 Gaikasabs : beef batchers, 202. 

] Gangddbar ShAstri: murorrof (181.5), 292 - 293 , 

i 4&4. 

j Gavandia .- masons, 94 -. 101 . 

I Gavlin ; milkicen, 148-161. 

! Geology : 5. 

j| Ghadf;Ms : mnsioiana, 145. 

|i Ghair lilahadis = MusalmAns, 207, 

![ Gbisadis ■. linkera, 101 ■ 103. 
li Giles : M.Mjor (1818), 297, 298. 

ii Girls Schools : 330. 
j| Goats ; 17-18, 

|| Golaks : Brthmans, 28-30, 
j. Gold work: 272. 
j Gonuhlis : ilanccrs, 183. 
i GosA’iris : beggars, 182-184. 

Govardbans :'aee GolaUs, 

Giija,rkU BrAllmans = 30-31. 

I; Gujarat Vanis : .51-52. 
ji Gujars : money lender?, 242. 

I Guravs ; priesla, 145. 
r Gur-i ad : hill. 2, 3. 
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H. 

Hal41kliors : scavengcra, 171, 207. 

H&tkara : husbandmeu, 87. 

Hem&dpanti Romains: 275 and note 2, 

Hewitt : Major (1818), 297,298. 

Holdrs : musicians, 145-146. 

Holdings •• 218 . 

Hospital : civil, 386, 

Hotgi •• town, railway station, 267, 411 -412. 
Houses ; 25. 

House Consecration; 524-527. 

Human Offerings: 527. 

Husbandmen; 87 -01, 214 - 218 . 

I. 

Imports i 264. 

Infirmities ; .887. 

IniiCriptions ; 275 and note 2. 

Instruotinn ; acboola, staff, instruction, coat; 
jirivate schools ; pr(,gress ; girls schools ; readers 
and writera ; achool detaila; town and Village 
schools ; libraries, newspapers, 37d'386. 

Interest ; rates of. 249. 

Iron work ; 27.8. 

IsmAel Adil Shdh : second lJij4pur king (1610- 

1534), 279 281. 

J. 

Jails : .872-.873. 

Jandbii: Vitboba’a devotee, 46.5. 

Jangatns ; Ling.iyat priests, 184-185. 

Jduoji Himbdlkar ; KarmSla under (1752), 291, 
412. 

Jinsrare ; sadiilers. See IC^ranjkars. 

Jire-Gavandis •• masons, 94 - 97 . 

Jobiris : beggars, 185-186. 

K. 

Kadids • Musalmin bricklayers, 206. 

HafsUgars ■ Musalmbn shoemakers, 199. 

KaikddiS ; unsettled tribes, 165-166. 

Kdla: festival, 466. 

K-aldinjara ; Musalmdn tinners, 200. 

: di..<tillers, 157. 

KdiVistliin • labourers, 158-160, 

K.p.ni Bakbfib : Sholapiu- under (1707), 289. 
Kauauj:! • Pr.lhmaus, 31-82. 

Kandalgann ; \ illage, temple, 412. 

Kanjdrs : Musalin-da pt.ulterere, 207-208. 
KiraJVjP.ars ' ‘oun',.ai!.-mak'crs, origin, settlement, 
appearance, hout-e, !<..).(, dress, calling, i.ondition, 
religion, custciii.,, <;on>'.Tiua;ty, 103-118. 

Kai’bidds : Bnlhu'a-ni, 32 33. 

Karkamb •• town, -i 1 . 

Karmdla : survey,o27, 353-358 ; sub-divkion 
details, boundaries, ' l ea, a.^pcct, clim.i'water, 


soil, stock, holdings, crop.s, people, 303-396; 
town details, fort, temple, history, 412 -413. 

Kdsdrs : braziers, 118. 

Kdsegaon ; village, temple, 413. 

Kdshikdpdis : traders, 52. 

Kdtavdis ^ see K^tkaris. 

Edtkaris ^ catechu makers, 166- 

Kdyasth Prablins : writers, 44-4.5. 

Kharda : battle of (1795), 292, 

Ebdtiks : butchers, 161. 

Kbatris : weavers, 118-119. 

Khwdja Jabau : governor of I’ardnda (1497), 
278, 279 - 280. 

Kisbwarkbdo. BijApur mimatcr (15.57), 284. 

Kolbdtis : rope-dancers, 186-187. 

Eolis : tishers , 152-157. 

Eomtis ; tradei», settlcrnent, divisions, appear¬ 
ance, house, food, dress, calling, condition, reli¬ 
gion, customs, community, 52-75. 

Eonkanaatbs :Br4hmans, 33-34. 

Koregaon : bake, 222 ; vilUagc, 413- 

Koabtis : weavers, 119. 

Kudbuda Joshis •• beggars, 187 - 18S. 

Kumbbirs : potters, 119-120. 

L- 

Labourers ; 157- 1C3. 

Lakes ; 222-226. 

Ldkbcris : lac workers, 121. 

Laud: the, acquisition (1818-1870), 301; staff 
(1884), 301-393; territorial cb.angc.s, 303 .and 
notes 1, 2 and 3; revenue sedtlcment (1818- 
1840), 304; survey (Moh&l-M4dha, tSholapur, 
Bdrsi, Ri.pltt, K.arrnAlu, I’aodliarpur, Nateputa, 
1839 1858), 304-334 ; revision survoy ^.Vlidlia, 
ShoUpur, Pandharpr.r, B.4rsi, Karmila, 1809- 
1374), 334-358; revised settlement reduced 
(1874), ;l58-360; survey re.salt3 (1S40-18.S0), 
360-361 ; .season repovts (1864-1883), 361-.'>65 ; 
revenue (1864-1883). -365; alienated villagoa 
(I8S4), .365-366. 

Land Revenue: 3G.5, .374. 

Land Transfers: 247-248. 

Language Petaiis: 23. 

Leather work: 274. 

Libraries:384-335. 

Liiae-buniing: 273. 

Lingdyat Vanis; origin, settleinent, divi.sionti, 
appearance, house, food, dress, calling, condi¬ 
tion, religion, customs, community, 7:5-85. 

Local Funds = 377. 

.Lodbis : labourers, 161. 

Lobduds : traders, 85. 

LobdrS : blacksmiths, 121 -122. 

Londris : ccment-makera, 122-123, 
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M. 

Machnnr : village, fort, 413. 

Midha: survey, . 304 -.309, 334-341; aub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 39<>-398; 
town details, fort, temple, 413. 

Magistracy ; 370. 

Mahilwats ; Muaalmin elephant drivers, 200. 

HLdhtnud Qdwdn: Bahmani minister (1460 -1481), 
278. 

Malik Ambar : Ahmadnagar regent (1605-1626), 
286-287. 

Malik Kdfar : AU-ud-din’a general (1290-1312), 
275 note 3. 

Milis : husbandmen, 91. 

Mdlsiras : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 398-400; town details, temples, 
413-414. 

Mdn. ; river, 4 . 

Mandrnp: town, 414. 

Mangalvedha ; action near (1665), 287. 

MdngS : depressed classes, 171-175. 

Manure: 21.5, 228. 

ManyArs : MusalmAn bangle-sellers, 200. 

Mardtha Kunbia ; husbandmen, 87-91. 

MardO '- village, moaqne, well, 4 l4. 

Markets : 262 . 

Marriage Details.- 24-25. 

Mdrwdr Br&hmans: 34-35. 

Mdrwir Vdnis : traders, 85 - 86 ; moneylenders, 
242-243. 

Mebmans : Musalmiins, 202-20.3- 

Mhdrs ; depressed classes, 175-180. 

Minerals: 9-io. 

Mohol : survey, 304-309; town, fort, temples, 
267, 414. 

Momins : Musalman weavers, 208. 

Moneylendiag : 241-244, 

Movements ; 213. 

Mudli&rs : writers, 45-48. 

Mubamxnad : Bahmani king (1378-1397), 277. 

Muhammad Xughlik : Delhi Emperor (1325- 
1351), 276. 

Mukarrab Khdn: Moghal general (TCS9), 288,407-, 

Mukris ; Musalman traders, 203-204. 

Masicipalities: 378. 

Munro ; General Thomas (1818), 296-300. 

Murlls ; beggars, 189-190. 

Musalmans : settlement, appear-ance, speech, 
houses, food, dress, calling, condition, religion, 
customs, subdivisions, 191-211. 

Musicians •• 144-146. 


N. 

Ndgars : Oujardt Brdhmans, 30. 

N&rdyanbali: special funeral rites, 522-523. 

Ndteputa: survey, 331-334; town, temples, 
ponds, 414-415, 

NewaU: Lieutenant-Colonel (1818),’297-298. 

Newspapers: 385. 

NhdviS : barbers, 143 -144. 

Nira ; river, 4. 

NiriliS : indigo dyers, 123-124. 

Nizdm Shdhis : Nfusalmdn kings of Ahmadnagar 
(1400-1636), 278-287. 

Nizdm-ul-MuIk : Ilaidarabad ruler (1723-1748), 
290. 

o. 

Occupation Details: 25. 

Offences: 371-372. 

Oil-pressing; 272, 

Otdris : casters, 124. 

Orphanage : Pandharpur, 482. 

Oxen : 14-15. 

p. 

Paithan : Andhrabhritya capital, 275. 

Pakhdlis : Musalmin water-carriers, 208-209, 

Pdnchdls ; criftsmen, origin, divisions, houses, 
foot!, dress, calling, condition, customs, commu- 
nit}', 124-134, 

Pandharpur • town, battle of (1774), 291; murder 
(1815) of GangAdhar Shdstri at, 292-293; action 
(1817) near, 293-294; survey, 328-333, 346-347 ; 
sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, cli¬ 
mate, water, scil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 
401)-402 ; town details, river, ghdts or landings^ 
415-416; Vithoba’s temple, its worship .and 
history, 417 -431 ; other temples, Pnndlik, Vish- 
nupad, Trimbakeshvar, Panchmukhi M4ruti, 
Ganpati, Belicha MahAdev, Kklbhairav, Shrtkam- 
bhari, 432-439; M.allikdrjnn, AmbAbii, Biimchau- 
dm, 440-447; Bibhlya’s Mahddev, Chandia- 
bhdga, Murlidhar or DwArkddhish, Chophdla, 
Padinivati, VyAs, Takpithya Vithoba, Bat- 
teshvar MahAdev, Beri’s Mahddev, 448-456,- 
KAla Mdruti, Tdmbda M.lruti, GArichaMahddcv, 
Lakhubdi, Ainriteshvar Mahddev, Gopalpiir 
temples, Datta, 457-468; worship, priests, pil¬ 
grims, 469 - 481 ; orphanage, foundling home, 
trade and industries, history, 482-485. 

Fanjnigars : Musalmdn sizers, 209. 

Pardeshis ; labourers, 161 -163. 

Parits : washermen, 144. 

Pirsis: 211 , 

Fathins : Musalmin division, 197v 

PitbarvatR: masons, 184 
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PatVOgara : Muaalmia taaael-twiatera, 209-210. 
Patvekarg : Hindu tassel-makers, 134. 

Pendhiria : Musalm^ns, 209. 

Ph&n86pd,rdhis : snarers, 166 -167. 

PilprimB: Pandharpur, 469-482, 

Police Details : 371. 

Ponies • 16 -17. 

Post Offices : 259 - 260. 

Prices : 251.252, 312 and note 3. 316, 323, 338 
and notes 2 and 3, 342 and note 2, 349 and note 
1, 354 and note ], 

Pritller : General (1818), 296-298. 

Private Schools: 379. 

R. 

B&chbharas : MusalmAn heddle dllors, 210. 
Raddis = labourers, 163. 

Rafngars '• Musalm^u damers, 200. 
Baghnnithr&V : aixth Peahwa (1774), 291. 
Railways : 257 - 258. 

Railway Traffic ; 266 - 268. 

Rainfall : 5-7, 341 note 5, 348 note 1 , 353 
note 1, 36,5. 

Rambhaji Nimbilkar: Maritha noble (1715- 
1727), 290, 412, 413. 

Rimchandra : Dovgiri Y4dav king (1271-1310), 
275 and note 3. 

R&mdnnj = Vaishnav reformer, his life, reforms, 
spread of Lis sect, followers, their mode of life, 
initiation ceremony, 36-38. 

Bangiris ; dyers, 134-135. 

Rangrezs ; Musalmin dyers, 200. 

R&shtrakuta ; Hindu dynasty (760-973), 275. 
Bat Plague: 238, 364. 

Riuls : tapo-inakera, 135 -136. 

Readers and Writers '• 380-381, 

Registration; 369-370. 

Rest-houses ; 258. 

Revenue : Malik Ambar’s reforms, 286 j settle¬ 
ment, 304; statistics, 365. 

Rivers 3-4. 

Road Metal: 9. 

Roads : 254 -2.57. 

Ropla : survey, 321-324. 

S* 

3agar-Qavandis : masons, 97-101. 

3aif-Ain-ul-Mulk: Bijipur commander (1657), 

283. 

Saltangars : tanners, 136, 210. 

Sdlis: weavers, 1.37. 

Bambbdjl: capture and execution of (1689), 288, 
407. 

Sangars : wool weavers, 137. 

Sdngola: rebellion at (1750), 290; snb-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water. 


soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 402-404; 
town, fort, history, 485. 

Sdrasvats > see Siicnvls. 

Sdrbdns*. Musalmtln camcl-drivers, 201. 

Saving Classes : 240. 

Savings Bank : 241. 

Schools: .381 -384. 

School Returns : 38I - 383. 

Seasons: 5 ; Reports, 361-365 

Servants ■' 143-144. 

Service Mortgage: 245. 

Sbdhu : rise of (1707.-1720), 289-290. 

Shaikhs ■ Musalmans, 197 - 108. 

Shdntdrdm Vindyak : Mr., 18 note l, 25 note 1 , 
415 note 1. 

Shdtakarni : dynasty (B.C.90-A.D.300), 275 . 

Sheep; 17-18. 

Shenvis; Brahmans, 38-40. 

Shepherds: 146-151. 

Shimpis : tailors, 140. 

Sholdpur: divided (1508) bctween'Ahmadnagar and 
Bijipur,278; sieges of (1610) 279, (1524)279-280; 
taken (1542) by Burhin MLrdm, 282; restored 
(1543) to Bijipur, 282 ; taken and strengthened 
(1661) by Burhin Nizilm, 282; siege of (1553), 
28,3; siege of (1557), 283-84; ceded to Bijipur 
(1562), 284 ! sieges of (1690), 285, (1594), 286; 
taken (1623) by Malik Anibar, 287 ; passes (1636) 
to Bijdpur, 287 ; passes (1668) to the. Moghals, 
287 ; passes (1723) to HizAm-nl-Mulk, 290 ; 
siege of (1818), 296-300; survey, 309-317, 
341-346; sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, pepple, 404-406; town details, position, 
appearance, walls ajnl gates, divisions, suburbs, 
streets, population, houses, trade, cotton mill, 
shops, management, water, climate, temples, 
cantonment, fort, history, 485 - .502. 

Shrimdlis: Gujarit Br4hmans,30. 

Sikalgars : MusalmAn armourers, 210. 

Silver work; 272 . 

Sina : river, 4. 

Smith : General (1817-18), 293-295. 

Soil: 219-221. 

Somvanshi Arya Kshatris ; see Jingars. 

Sondri: village, temple, 502-503. 

Sondrs : goldsmiths, 138. 

Spirit-seizure ; 44. 

Steam Ractories ; 270 - 27 1. 

Staff: (1884), .301-303. 

Stock -218-219. 

Stone work : 273. 

Sub-Divisions: l, 391-406. 

Surnames : 26 , 27, 28 , 30, 31 , 32. 34 , 40, 43,44, 
76, 87, 92,93. 94, 97. 101,121,122, 123, 124,134, 
135, 137, 138, 139, 140, 146, 148. 
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Survey: (Mohol-Mddha, ShoUpur, Bdrsi, llopla, 
Kanndla, Pandharpur, Ndteputa, 1839 - 1858), 
304-.334; reviaiola (Mailha, .SholApur, Pandharpur, 
Hdrai, Kaimdla, 1809-1874), 334-.358 } revised 
setUement reduced (1871), 358-360; rcBults, 
3ti0 - 3fi!. 

SuI.Ats : Oarrienters, 139-140, 201, 

Syeds ■ Mas; iiniu division, 198. 

T. 

TA'.lli: villaf;E, 603. 

Tauibat i: coppersmiths, 140-142. 

TAruboliS : hetel-selleis, 142, 210-211. 

TeiangS : Erihmans, 40-41. 

lelegrapli Offices; 260. 

Telis ■ oii-pressers, 14.3. 

Ttmbhurni: town, temples, 50,3. 

Temperature; 7-8, 

Thakurs see Blidts, 

Tit'iS: 9. 

Tillage; 228-229. 

Xirguls Br:Vhmans, 41-43 

Tobacco; 231, 

Tolls: SSS- 

Towu Morayleuders: 243-244. 

Town Scbools; 383-.384. 

Trade Centres; 260-262. 

Traders 48.86. 

Trees; id- 

Trimbalsji Deuglia: Bdjirdv's favounte (1815), 
292. 

Trimbakrdv Mama; Poona general (1773), 291. 

u. 

Unsettled Tribes; 163-169. 

V. 

Vaccination; 388. 

Vaddi.rs ; earth diggers, 167-169. 

Vadsl'.ighat ; hiU, 2. 

VAgboba: hill, 2, 

VaghyAs; beggars. 183-189, 


VairAg ; town, trade centre, 603. 

Vaishy a VAnis ; trailers, 86. 

Valsang; town, industries, 603-504, 

Vanjaris; carriers. 169. 

VAphla : viil.age, inscription, ,504. 

Variks,; SCO NhAvis. 

VArkavis; Pandharpur pilgrims, 471-473. 
Varkuto ; village, temple, 504, 

VAsudeVS ■ beggars, 191. 

VelApur ; village, temple, inseriptions, 504. 
Vidurs; Brahmans, 43-44. 

Villages ; 25 ; officers, 302 ; moneylenders, 244 ; 

schools, 3.84 ; servants, 302 ; shopmen, 263. 
V.>thoba; temple of, worship, service, history, 417- 
432 ; cntliu,iLasm for, 473 note 2, 

w. 

Wages : 250. 

Wa.hAbis; .Musalm4ns, 201, 

Waterpet : worship of the, 54. 

Water Supply ; 4-3. 

Water W ovks; 222-227. 

Weaving 27o. 

Weights : 252-253. 

Wells: 227-228. 

Wellesley: tf'inc ral, in Sholdpur (180.3), 292, 407. 
Western CiiAlukyas; dynasty (973-1184), 275. 
Wheat: tillage of, 231. 

Wild Animals; 18, 

Woodward: -Mr- H,, ?.14 note l. 

Wood work • 27,3. 

Writers; 44 - 48. 

Y. 

Yam^'i Sbivdev ; Mardtba rebel (1760), 290. 

z. 

Zaia KhAn ; ShoUpur governor (1497), 278-279. 
ZuUikdr KhAn ; Moghul general (1699), 289. 



